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OUR  PROGRAMME  FOR  1869. 

AS  ARRANGED  AT  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  MEETING  OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 
MANAGERS,  EDITORS,  AND  CONTRIBUTORS. 

SCENE — An  Office  in  the  City. 
Time— £.20. 

POSITION  OF  AFFAIRS. 

All  assembled  excepting  c  Our  Capitalist/  for  whose  arrival 
the  opening  of  the  meeting  is  deferred.  Talk  uninteresting,  no 
one  wishing  to  advance  an  opinion  of  which  his  neighbour  could 
subsequently  make  use. 

Company  waiting  for  Our  Capitalist,  who  appears  after  ten 
minutes'  delay,  and  apologises  breathlessly  for  his  want  of  punctu- 
ality. 

"  The  dust/'  he  proceeds  to  state,  "  was  blowing  fearfully,  and 
I  had  the  wind  in  my  face  the  whole  way."  . 

"  Then  the  wind  had  the  worst  of  it,"  remarked  our  Irish  con- 
tributor, sotto  voce.  These  Irish  have  a  way  of  opportunely  hash- 
ing up  cold  meat,  which  is  pleasant  on  occasion. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon/'  said  Our  Capitalist,  interrogatively. 

"  I  was  only  observing  how  glad  the  wind  must  have  been  to 
meet  you/'  answered  the  I.  C.  Whereupon  our  Manager  remarked 
severely  that  he  believes — 

"  We  have  met  here  to  discuss  business,  not  to  perpetrate 
jokes." 

"  You  can  send  as  many  as  you  like  to  the  St.  James'/'  sug- 
gested the  acting  proprietor. 

"  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  informing  you/'  began  our 
irascible  contributor,  "  that  your  Magazine  is  the  very  place  where 
jokes  may  not  be  sent  with  any  hope,  that  is,  of  finding  a  lodging. 
The  utter  absence  of  wit  of  any  kind,  the  severe  tone  of  its  arti- 
cles, and  the  strictness  of  its  morals,  have,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  give  an  opinion  " 
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First  Editor,  interposing. — "  You  may  not,  sir  ;  we  are  here  to 
discuss  facts,  not  opinions." 

u  Which  reminds  me,"  observed  our  Editor,  "  that  a  would-be 
contributor  to  the  St.  James'  informed  me  if  it  was  facts  we  wanted 
he  could  give  us  so  many  that  never  another  word  of  fiction  would 
be  needed  in  the  St.  James'." 

Our  Capitalist,  interested. — cc  That  might  have  effected  a  pecu- 
niary saving.    May  I  ask  if  you  accepted  any  of  his  articles  ?JJ 

"  I  did  not.  Those  he  kindly  forwarded  were  unsuitable,  and 
those  he  offered  to  send  were  drawn,  he  said,  from  his  own  obser- 
vation, which  " 

"  But  surely  you  ought  to  have  made  something  of  him,"  sug- 
gested Our  Capitalist. 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  the  gentleman  in  question  seri- 
ously based  his  claims  to  our  consideration  on  the  fact  that  the 
scenes  he  witnessed  were  f  unfit  for  publication/  "  interposed  the 
Chief  Editor,  testily.  "  We  have  had  lots  of  that  kind  of  thing. 
One  man  offered  to  do  the  whole  literature  of  the  Magazine  for 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  to  intro- 
duce us  to  c  first-class  literary  men  besides/  " 

"  I  suppose  it  would  have  answered  his  purpose,"  remarked  Our 
Capitalist.  "  I  should  think  a  man  might  edit  a  dozen  Magazines 
at  once." 

Chorus  of  assembled  Contributors. — "  Oh,  " 

"  You  seem  surprised,  gentlemen,  at  my  observation,"  calmly 

proceeded  our  Capitalist;  "  but  after  all,  what  is  there  in  editing 

a  Magazine  ?" 

Sub-Editor. — "  It  is  not  to  be  described  or  comprehended — it 
must  be  experienced.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  just  as  soon  sit 
in  a  pillory  and  be  pelted  at,  as  face  the  post  each  morning.  If 
one  write  and  decline  a  manuscript,  a  correspondence  on  the 
subject  is  certain  to  ensue ;  but  if  one  do  not  write,  one  has  a 
letter  each  morning  written  according  to  the  taste  of  the  author 
in  an  entreating,  upbraiding,  scornful,  or  irritable  manner.  They 
all  think  you  might  at  least  have  found  time  for  a  single  line." 

a  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  manage  with  my  correspondence  ?" 
asked  Our  Capitalist,  exultantly.    "  I  make  my  clerks  do  it  all." 

ft  Unhappy  clerks,"  came  murmuring  through  the  room. 

"I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  who  volunteered 
that  remark,"  said  Our  Capitalist,  steadily,  "  but  whoever  he  may 
be,  I  beg  to  assure  him  my  clerks  are  well  salaried  and  cared  for, 
and  that  none  of  them  would  care  to  change  his  appointment  for 
the  precarious  subsistence  to  be  derived  from  literature." 

A  dead  silence,  broken  by  our  Irish  contributor,  who  ex- 
claimed— 
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"  Let  us  cheer,  boys,  there  is  justice  going  to  be  done  to  Ire- 
land at  last;  we  are  to  have  the  same  salaries  as  Mr.  Capitalist's 
clerks.  I  take  liberty  of  classing  you  all  as  Irish  gentlemen,  with 
myself,  because  we  are  agreed  on  one  point,  and  that  is,  in  wanting 
more  than  we  are  ever  likely  to  get/' 

Laughter — during  the  continuance  of  which  our  Political  Her- 
cules begins  gravely — 

"  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Celt  and  the 
Saxon/' 

"  There  is,  thank  God  !"  endorsed  the  Celt. 

u  But  we  seem/'  exclaimed  the  other,  "  to  be  agreed  on  one 
point,  namely,  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire/' 

"  Why  did  you  not  quote  in  the  original  Greek  ?"  asked  one 
at  his  side. 

"  Because  I  could  not  remember  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Gentlemen,"  entreated  the  manager,  "  I  beg  to  remind  you 
that  we  have  met  here  to  discuss  business,  and  that  we  are  wast- 
ing our  time  in  puerilities." 

"  Hear — hear  !"  encouragingly  from  the  ministerial  benches, 
and  "  Hear — hear  !"  derisively  from  the  opposition. 

"  And  I  must  be  at  Rothschild's  at  five  past  three,"  said  Our 
Own.    "  I  came  from  Baring's  here." 

"  Do  tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Capitalist,"  said  our  solitary  lady  con- 
tributor, whose  name  is  never  to  be  published,  for  the  simple 
reason,  so  she  writes,  that  cela  va  sans  dire.  "  Do  tell  me,  before 
we  proceed  further,  whether  Rothschild  be  a  modern  myth,  or  a 
creature  who,  like  Croesus,  absolutely  existed." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  gentleman  you  name, 
ma'am,"  answered  Mr.  Capitalist,  cc  but  I  do  know  Rothschild, 
and  so  I  should  have  thought  might  every  man  and  woman  within 
the  bills  of  mortality." 

"  Ah !  but  you  must  recollect  we  cannot  all  be  millionaires,  or 
beggars,"  exclaimed  a  man  who  had  hitherto  sat  silent,  "  and  those 
are  the  only  two  classes,  I  suppose,  the  Rothschilds  affect.  Not 
that  I  know  them,"  he  added  hastily,  "except  by  repute  and 
through  Buxton's  Memoirs — a  book  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
review.  If  the  editor  could  only  be  induced  to  listen  to  my  sug- 
gestions, I  believe  the  St.  James3 despite  its  unfortunate  conserva- 
tive tendencies,  might  next  month  stand  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
In  my  opinion,  politics,  religion,  and  morals,  are  utter  mistakes 
unless  money  can  be  made  out  of  them.  I  would  affect  High 
Life  " 

"  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses,"  added  our  Irish 
friend. 

u  I  would  go  in  for  Fashion  " 
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"  And  I  could  write  such  articles  on  that  subject/'  said  the 
lady  of  whose  contributions  we  are  all  so  justly  proud. 

"  I  would  have  it  all  Stories  and  Fashion.'" 

"And  Folly/'  said  our  essayist,  severely.  "Now,  in  my 
opinion-  " 

"  Gentlemen,  let  me  again  remind  you  we  are  here  to  discuss 
facts,  not  opinions/'  interposed  the  manager. 

"  Precisely  so/'  assented  our  Capitalist,  taking  up  a  dignified 
position  on  the  hearth  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  "  and  the  fact  I 
wish  to  hear,  is  that  the  St.  James'  is  going  up." 

"If  you  refer  to  those  figures,"  said  the  manager,  placing 
a  paper  in  his  hand,  "  I  think  you  will  consider  the  result 
satisfactory." 

"  But  I  do  not,  sir,"  retorted  our  Capitalist.  "  I  fail  to  see 
here  that  you  have  reached  a  circulation  of  60,000,  or  the  name 
of  it,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  there  are  magazines  in 
London  selling  120,000  a  month." 

"I  believe  the  London  Journal  circulates  that  number  per 
week,"  said  the  editor. 

"  Then  why  cannot  we  do  the  same  ?"  asked  our  Capitalist, 
severely ;  whereupon  our  Private  Chaplain  seeing  a  cloud  darken- 
ing the  face  of  the  manager,  commenced  to  throw  oil  on  the  waters 
as  follows  : — 

"  I  think,  sir,  you  do  not  precisely  understand  the  position. 
The  London  Journal,  a  most  admirable  paper,  and  conducted  on 
the  most  excellent  principles,  more  especially  as  regards  its 
payment  of  contributors  <" 

"  Edited  at  one  time  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  Lord  Byron,"  ob- 
served the  gentleman  who  writes  those  memoirs  of  remarkable 
individuals  which  have  from  time  to  time  adorned  our  pages. 

"Eh,  what?"  enquired  our  Capitalist. 

"  I  was  about  to  observe,"  continued  Our  Private  Chaplain, 
raising  his  voice  and  throwing  himself  into  a  pulpit  attitude, 
"  that  the  London  Journal  is  issued  only  at  a  penny.  Therefore  the 
actual  profits  of  the  St.  James'  " 

"  If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  leave  the  financial  statement 
of  the  case  to  me,"  interrupted  the  manager,  "I  shall  feel  obliged. 
You  will  observe,  sir,  that  the  principal  expenses  have  been  incurred. 
New  covers  designed  " 

"  And  changed  four  times,"  said  the  Acting  Proprietor. 

"  That  was  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Magazine,"  re- 
torted the  manager.   "  Spacious  premises  have  been  secured  " 

"  Which  are  in  themselves  a  perfect  menagerie,  filled  with 
lions  and  unicorns,"  added  the  editor. 

"  The  circulation  of  the  Magazine  has  trebled,  and  each  day 
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brings  fresh  orders ;  we  have  secured  the  assistance  of  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  day/'' 

"  Yes — but  what  was  it  some  one  told  me  only  this  morn- 
ing?" interposed  O.  C.  "  Oh  !  I  remember  that  the  St.  James'  was 
a  close  borough — that  you  put  on  the  title-page  '  full  inside'— that 
you  refused  the  contributions  of  rising  talent." 

"  Rising  talent/'  replied  the  Editor,  "  is  only  remarkable,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed  for  two  things — viz.,  most  exaggerated  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  remuneration,  and  an  utter  disregard  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  Lindley  Murray." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  thought  it  was  very  different,  but  of  course 
you  know  best.  Each  man  to  his  own  business — in  mine  I  should 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  invite  the  oppositions  of  genius." 

"And  you  would  get  it,"  said  O.  I.  C,  but  happily  Mr. 
Capitalist  failed  to  see  the  drift  of  this  assent. 

"  We  have  stood  the  racket  for  a  year,"  said  the  manager — 
"  we  have  kept  up  the  quality  of  our  articles — we  have  taken  a  stand 
in  the  literary  world — while  as  regards  advertisements,  the  best  po- 
sitions in  our  Magazine  are  let  for  twelve  months,  and  if  we  had  a 
dozen  covers  we  could  fill  them  all.  Look  at  the  opinions  of  the 
press — which  are,  when  commendatory,  most  valuable  and  reliable. 
Look  at  our  list  of  subscribers — a  list  such  as  is  possessed  by  no 
other  periodical  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain — consider — " 

"  How  late  we  always  are,"  interposed  a  practical  individual, 
with  a  turn  for  arithmetic.  "  Here  is  a  nice  little  sum,  gentle- 
men. Given,  that  the  St.  James* ,  which  is  always  behind  every  other 
magazine  in  point  of  time,  possesses  its  present  circulation — what 
would  it  not  achieve  if  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  could  be  in- 
duced to  walk  abroad  earlier  in  the  month  ?" 

"  That  is  the  editors  fault,"  said  the  manager.  <s  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  contributors,"  retorted  the  editor.  "  I  should  close 
the  doors  at  a  certain  hour,  and  refuse  to  open  them  again,  no 
matter,  who  came  with  copy,"  was  the  reply. 

"  There  should  certainly  be  a  system,"  said  O.  C.  "  Business 
is  business." 

"  And  authors  are  authors,"  observed  the  editor ;  "  but  I  can 
only  say  I  intend  for  the  future — " 

u  To  have  the  Magazine  set  up  three  months  in  advance  !" 
sneered  the  sub. 

"No,  but  to  deliver  copies  into  the  manager's  hands  suffi- 
ciently early  to  ensure  delivery  to  the  trade  on  the  25th." 

"  And  about  the  political  articles  ?" 

u  They  must  be  written  up  only  to  the  20th." 

M  How  I  do  detest  all  this  early  publishing,"  remarked  Our 
Late  Contributor ;  "  soon  we  shall  have  the  April  number  brought 
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out  in  February.  When  I  edited  the  '  Charing  Cross  Miscellany' 
— which  expired  after  a  short,  but  brilliant  career,  in  the  third 
month  of  its  age — " 

"  Cause  and  effect/'  suggested  O.  I.  C. 

"  Sir,  I  am  astonished  that  a  gentleman  unknown  to  fame 
should  venture — 99 

"  I  must  be  off/'  here  interposed  Our  Capitalist,  looking  again 
at  his  watch.  (c  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Manager,  there  is  anything 
further  I  need  remain  to  hear.  You  can  communicate  your  ideas 
on  the  future  of  the  St.  James' }  either  by  writing  or  otherwise; 
and,  for  all  our  sakes,  I  trust  we  shall  soon  touch  the  60,000. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to  have  met  you — to  have 
become  acquainted  with  authors  who  are  so — so — " 

"  Unanimous  in  opinion,"  suggested  the  sub-editor. 

"  Kind  as  to  devote  their  varied  talents  to  the  advancement  of 
the  St.  James'/'  finished  O.  C.  in  his  best  manner,  as  with  a 
sweeping  and  comprehensive  bow  he  departed  from  the  room. 

Of  what  then  ensued,  our  Special  Reporter  has  failed  to  send 
in  an  intelligible  account.  Every  man,  he  states,  was  his  own  pro- 
phet, and  there  were  none  who  would  hearken.  Each  individual 
propounded  his  especial  theory,  or  enlarged  on  his  peculiar  griev- 
ance. During  this  confusion  of  tongues,  four  persons  however 
stood  together  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  and  settled  Our 
Programme  for  1869,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

"  Let  us  write  down  the  new  features/'  said  the  Acting-Pro- 
prietor, and  forthwith  he  made  the  following  memoranda  : — 

"  Reviews  of  New  Books — Quarterly. 
"  Occasional  Theatrical  Jottings. 

"  Essays  on  Social  and  other  Topics  of  general  interest. 
u  Critical  Remarks  on  Music. 
€S  Notes  by  the  Way. 

"  Women  as  Men0    By  a  once  Wretched,  but  now  Happy 
Husband. 

u  Cabinet  Photographs  of  Eminent  Statesmen ;  taken  in 

strong  Gaslight  with  pen  and  ink. 
"  Holiday  Ethics. 

"  Ritualism  Artistically  Considered." 
"  That  will  do/'  suggested  the  Editor  ;  "  when  all  these  have 
been  printed,  it  will  be  time-  for  us  to  issue  a  new  playbill,  and 
deliver,  bound  in  cloth,  to  an  admiring  and  appreciative  public — 

«  THE 

"ST.    JAMES'  MAGAZINE, 
"  VOL.  III., 
"NEW  SERIES." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CHANGE. 

Some  persons  are  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  friends  they  meet 
with.  Give  to  them  the  roughest  and  most  unlikely  road,  they 
yet  manage  to  pick  up  pleasant  companions,  friends  by  the 
way,  and  all  this  without  apparently  any  desire  or  effort  on 
their  own  part,  without  that  seeking  for  sympathy  and  that 
wish  for  intimate  association  frequently  noticeable  in  the  man- 
ners of  those  who  are  yet  left  to  plod  along  in  solitude,  or 
whose  society  is  merely  tolerated  on  account  of  the  worldly  goods 
they  possess. 

Why  this  should  be  so  we  cannot  tell.  We  simply  see  the 
fact  ;  and  though  we  cry  '  Unjust,  Unfair/  not  all  our  profound 
remarks  and  exhaustive  observations  can  alter  it.  There  is  reason 
in  the  roasting  of  eggs,  though  our  own  limited  knowledge  both  of 
cookery  and  chemistry  may  prevent  our  accepting  the  axiom ;  and 
in  like  manner  there  is  some  principle  of  eternal  justice — if  we 
could  only  find  out  what  it  is — underlying  the  popularity  that  we 
grudgingly  admit  is  achieved  by  those  men  and  women  who  are,  in 
our  impartial  opinion,  greatly  over-rated. 

Nice,  quiet,  domesticated  girls,  as  the  commendatory  phrase 
goes,  as  well  as  beautiful,  fashionable,  accomplished  belles  go  to 
their  graves  without  a  chance  of  changing  their  state,  unless,  in- 
deed, they  like  to  accept  some  perfectly  objectionable  individual, 
and  while  they  stand  wondering  what  it  all  meanSj  up  comes  some 
woman  too  undesirable  to  be  thought  even  worthy  of  jealousy,  who 
yet  strews  the  Macadamised  roads  of  her  life  with  broken  hearts, 
and  regards  them  as  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  bad  '  metaF 
with  which  we  repair  our  highways. 

Most  estimable  men,  mother's  darlings — and  '  braves'  in  the 
eyes  of  their  admiring  squaws — make  few  friends,  get  little  help 
when  evil  days  fall  upon  them,  receive  scant  pity  while  limping 
along  foot-sore  and  weary,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they 
sometimes  curse  not  only  their  own  evil  fate  but  also  the  objection- 
able young  "man  ahead,  who  has  been  doing  ill  all  the  days  of  his 
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life,  and  yet  to  whom  men  are  ever  ready  to  stretch  out  a  cordial 
hand — for  whom  there  is  at  morning  and  noontide,  and  when  the 
evening  is  closing,  the  cheery  smile,  the  shouted  welcome,  the 
friendly  grasp  which  shall  send  him  on  his  way  lighter  hearted. 

Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  does  seem  hard,  but  the  hardness 
is  only  in  seeming,  most  likely,  after  all.  Far  as  he  went  astray, 
the  prodigal  son  was  evidently  a  much  more  agreeable  young  man 
than  his  prudent  brother;  and  no  doubt  that  father,  of  whose 
pathetic  welcome  few  can  read  quite  steadily,  recognised  not 
merely  the  fact  of  the  lost  being  found,  and  the  dead  being  alive, 
but  also  the  circumstance  that,  taking  him  as  a  whole,  he  was  a 
more  desirable  companion  than  the  other  who  had  remained  with 
him  always. 

There  are  little  differences  of  manner,  feeling,  intellect,  hard 
to  describe  and  yet  easy  to  feel,  which  tend  to  make  one  man 
more  esteemed  than  his  neighbour,  but  if  you  enquire  too  closely 
what  these  differences  arc,  and  why  they  should  exist,  we  are  at 
once  carried  from  the  land  of  reality  into  that  of  speculation. 

The  greatest  satirist,  the  wisest  humourist,  the  finest  novelist 
of  our  time,  in  some  one  of  his  works  promulgates  the  idea  that  the 
world  is  but  a  looking-glass  which  reflects  back  whatever  face  we 
turn  to  it — and  this  theory  is  no  doubt  correct  to  a  certain  extent 
— only,  friends,  there  are  mirrors  and  mirrors — the  flattering  one 
wherein  Beauty  and  Wealth  beholds  herself  reflected,  and  the 
three-cornered  bit  of  glass  that  serves  Bill  Jones's  purpose,  and  is 
about  all  the  gilding  and  quicksilver  likely  ever  to  come  in  his  way. 

After  all  this  is  what  people  complain  of ;  not  that  their  own 
faces  are  ugly  and  distorted,  but  that  the  world's  looking-glass  is 
untrue,  that  it  is  unequal  and  given  to  favouritism ;  to  making 
gods  of  men  not  according  to  their  deserts,  but  its  own  fancy ;  to 
taking  up  one  and  casting  down  another,  with  the  utmost  in- 
difference to  individual  opinions,  and  disregard  of  individual 
feelings. 

Which  preamble  is  merely  intended  to  make  intelligible  the  fact 
that  Andrew  Hardell  found  his  lot  under  Mr.  Dayntree  no  more 
irksome  than  his  sole  charge  had  been.  As  a  rule,  perhap  s,  the 
lots  of  curates  do  not  fall  in  pleasant  places  ;  it  is  the  three- 
cornered  bit  of  bad  glass  that  the  world  thinks  good  enough  for 
them;  but  with  Andrew  Hardell  the  case  proved  different. 

The  mirror  life  held  towards  him  was  good,  and  though  the 
face  it  reflected  might  not  be  an  happy  one,  he  still  had  enough 
sense  left  to  refrain  from  making  its  expression  more  wretched,  by 
frown,  or  scowl,  or  sneer. 

He  accepted — nay,  more,  he  was  grateful,  and  accordingly  he 
and  Mr.  Dayntree — the  dreaded  new  Vicar — got  on  admirably 
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together,  so  admirably  that  the  latter  begged  Mr.  Hardell  not  to 
think  of  leaving  the  Vicarage  for  the  present. 

"  There  are  no  desirable  lodgings  in  Essex  Marsh/'  remarked 
Mr.  Dayntree,  "  and  the  house  is  large  enough  for  two  unmarried 
men,  who  have  no  thought  save  how  best  to  serve  God,"  to  which 
remark  Andrew,  as  in  duty  bound,  listened  with  humility.  If  his 
Vicar  had  singular  ideas  on  the  subject  of  serving  God,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  express  his  opinions.  If  the  whole  duty  of  man 
in  Mr.  Dayntree's  eyes  consisted  in  an  austere  life  and  daily  ser- 
vices, it  would  have  been  mere  presumption  on  the  part  of  his 
curate  to  correct  his  convictions. 

Providing  Andrew  did  what  he  desired,  he  left  him  at  liberty 
to  do  anything  else  he  might  consider  necessary.  There  was  no 
vexatious  interference  on  the  one  side ;  no  rearing  of  his  head 
against  constituted  authorities  on  the  other.  The  one  man  knew 
himself  to  be  a  master  without  rendering  the  yoke  galling  ;  the 
other  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  servant,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  independence,  without  effecting  any  compromise  either  with 
pride  or  principle. 

He  had  been  before  like  one  left  in  charge  of  a  house,  who 
when  the  master  returns  waits  for  orders.  The  master  had  come 
and  the  orders  were  at  first  given,  till  Mr.  Dayntree  found  there 
was  no  need  for  him  to  exert  his  authority.  The  servant  met  him 
more  than  half  way, — did  more  than  he  should  ever  have  dreamt 
of  desiring,  not  by  way  of  proving  himself  wiser  than  his  Vicar, 
but  simply  because  he  tried  to  anticipate  his  wishes, — and  to  an 
indolent  man,  to  a  book-worm,  to  one  who  loved  the  discussion  of 
curious  points  of  doctrine,  the  searching  after  rare  volumes,  the 
comparing  of  different  readings,  Andrew's  parochial  help  was 
invaluable. 

It  left  him  conscientious  leisure  for  everything  his  soul  delig  hted 
in,  but  the  strain  told  on  Andrew,  who  fell  into  bad  health,  and 
spite  of  change  and  medical  advice,  became  after  eighteen  months 
trial  of  Essex  Marsh  under  Dayntree,  feeble,  purposeless,  physi- 
cally incompetent. 

"This  won't  do,  Hardell/'  said  Mr.  Dayntree,  one  morning 
when  the  Curate  came  back  from  church,  looking  pale  and  worn 
and  haggard,  c:  you  will  kill  yourself  if  you  remain  here  much 
longer ;  I  have  felt  so  satisfied  on  this  point  for  some  time  past, 
that  I  looked  about  to  see  what  we  could  do,  and  the  result  is 
this." 

Andrew  Hardell  took  the  letter  his  Vicar  handed  to  him  as  a 
finish  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  and  read  it  over  once,  twice, 
thrice,  before  he  perfectly  guessed  its  meaning. 

w  Did  you  do  this,  sir  ?"  at  last  he  broke  out.    "  Oh  !  do  not 
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think  me  ungrateful  if  I  say  I  cannot  take  it.  I  would  rather 
stay  among  my  poor  people,  and  do  God's  work  here,  even  if  it 
be  His  will  that  I  must  die,  than  go  away  from  Essex  Marsh/'' 

Then  Mr.  Dayntree  took  his  Curate  to  task,  and  rated  him 
soundly ;  told  him,  though  in  more  Christian  language,  and  better 
rounded  periods  than  mine,  that  his  life  and  his  health  were  not 
exactly  his  own,  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of;  that  no  man  had 
a  right  virtually  to  commit  suicide,  when  strength  might  be  pre- 
served, and  existence  prolonged,  by  change  of  labour  and  of 
scene. 

Long  the  Vicar  talked,  and  hard  Andrew  pleaded.  Had  Essex 
Marsh  been  Eden,  and  he  Adam,  the  man  could  not  have  prayed 
more  fervently  to  be  permitted  to  stay  in  it. 

«  Were  you  dissatisfied  with  me,  sir/'  he  finished,  "  of  course 
I  could  only  be  sorry  and  go,  but  as  you  are  merely  sending  me 
away  for  what  you  falsely  consider  my  own  good,  I  must  beg  you 
to  let  me  remain, — unless,  indeed,  you  are  dissatisfied/' 

"  You  have  said  it,"  Mr.  Dayntree  retorted.  "  I  am  dread- 
fully dissatisfied  with  you,  and  this  is  merely  a  polite  ruse  of 
mine,  in  order  to  make  our  parting  mutually  agreeable.  You 
need  not  laugh/'  he  added,  noticing  that  a  very  ghost  of  a  smile 
flitted  round  Andrew's  mouth ;  "  you  are  not  strong  enough  for 
my  work.  I  have  had  your  energy,  and  now  like  all  other  em- 
ployers, I  decline  your  weakness.  Seriously,"  he  added,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Andrew's  arm,  "  you 
must  go ;  you  must  leave  this  work  or  it  will  be  too  much  for 
you.  I  have  been  to  blame.  I  ought  either  to  have  done  more 
myself,  or  had  some  one  to  help  you.  Now  I  tell  you  what,  if 
you  are  so  devotedly  attached  to  rags,  and  misery,  and  wretched- 
ness, and  the  other  concomitants  of  this  wretched  parish,  as  to 
feel  broken-hearted  at  the  idea  of  leaving  it,  you  shall  accept  this 
offer  for  three  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  want 
to  come  back,  well  and  good;  if  not,  well  and  good  still.  Only 
go, — not  for  a  few  days,  as  you  have  been  doing,  but  for  weeks, 
months,  and  try  whether  breathing  a  different  air,  leading  a  dif- 
ferent life,  mixing  among  different  people,  will  not  make  you 
stronger  and  happier." 

"  But  if  you  could  only  imagine  the  horror  I  feel  of  anything 
like  a  public  life,"  Andrew  still  remonstrated. 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  entering  the  church," 
was  the  reply ;  "  and  besides,  what  publicity  can  there  be  at  St. 
Mark's-by-the-Sea  ?" 

"  It  is  a  fashionable  watering  place." 

€t  That  is  information  to  me,"  Mr.  Dayntree  answered,  "  and 
I  thought  I  knew  St.  Mark's  pretty  well,  too.    It  is  a  quiet, 
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stupid  little  town,  excepting  in  the  season,  when  it  is  thronged, 
not  with  the  beautiful  and  the  gay,  but  with  cockneys,  who  take 
lodgings  on  the  Esplanade,  and  drive  all  round  the  neighbourhood 
with  about  a  dozen  children  packed  into  a  carriage  drawn  by  one 
horse.  If  not  exactly  a  tea  and  shrimp  paradise,  it  is  only  a 
single  step  higher  in  the  social  scale." 

"  St.  MarkVby-the-Sea,"  said  George  Trelwyn,  when  shortly 
afterwards  Mr.  Hardell  informed  him  of  his  destination.  "  Oh  ! 
don't  I  know  it  well.  Not  a  bad  sort  of  place,  to  my  thinking, 
when  it  is  not  the  Snob,  and  Snobbess,  and  Snobbling  season. 
We  used  to  be  packed  off  there  when  we  were  children,  and  it 
seems  to  me  but  yesterday  that  we  squirted  peas  in  among  the 
respectabilities  of  the  place,  who  sat  in  front  of  open  windows, 
devouring  bread-and-butter  and  swallowing  weak  tea,  at  five 
o'clock.  I  know  old  Thompson  always  tries  to  get  away  in  what 
is  considered  the  height  of  the  season.  You  are  a  lucky  fellow, 
and  it  will  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  I  will  cone  down 
and  look  you  up." 

€t  It  is  a  quiet  spot,  then  ?" 

"  Quiet  I"  George  Trelwyn  repeated,  a  my  dear  fellow,  life  in 
Essex  Marsh  is  the  wildest  dissipation  in  comparison  with  what 
you  will  find  it  in  St.  Mark's.  You  get  the  morning's  papers  there 
about  ten  p.m.,  and  your  letters  are  delivered  once  a  day  at  three 
in  the  afternoon.  You  order  your  dinners  a  week  beforehand,  and 
if  you  eat  too  much  one  day,  have  to  feast  with  Duke  Humphrey 
the  next.  Yet,  withal,  I  like  St.  Mark's,"  finished  George  Trel- 
wyn ;  cc  dear  to  me  are  the  memories  connected  with  its  fishy 
shore,  with  its  sandy  walks,  its  low  cliffs,  its  uncivilized  people, 
its  tradesmen  who  believe  in  nothing  save  the  squire  and  dissent, 
its  shops  where  with  scarcely  one  customer  a  day,  you  wait  an 
hour  to  be  served,  its  station  two  miles  out  of  the  town,  its  green 
balconied  houses,  its  picturesque  old-fashionedness.  So  you  really 
are  going  to  St.  Mark's, — ah  !  me;  ah  !  me." 

u  And  why— ah  !  me  ?" 

u  Because  I  was  in  love  there,  and  a  charm  will  hang  round 
the  broken  vase,  as  Mr.  Moore  says, — even  though  the  young 
woman,  with  wonderful  sense  and  foresight,  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  your  humble  servant.  I  am  inclined  to  think  she 
was  right  and  I  was  wrong ;  that  we  should  have  made  a  miser- 
able pair  (she  has  since  married  a  man  without  an  idea  beyond 
'  flowers  and  feathers,' — from  which  useful  articles  he  draws  his 
living)  ;  but  still,  when  I  think  of  those  moonlight  walks,  those 
tender  conversations — the  baggage  led  me  on,  remember — some- 
thing very  like  sentiment  stirs  within  me.  It  was  not  the  love, 
it  was  not  the  girl ;  but  it  was  the  time,"  concluded  George  Trel- 
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wyn ;  "  the  golden,  hopeful  time  of  one's  existence,  and  for  the 
dear  sake  of  that  blessed  period,  I  never  have  remembered,  or 
shall  remember,  St.  Mark's  save  with  affection.  Go,  then,  Har- 
dell,  and  remember  my  advice, — take  it  easy,  and  don't  fall  in 
love/' 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that/'  the  curate  replied. 

"  Humph!"  ejaculated  George  Trelwyn,  "  you  are  going  out 
into  the  temptations  of  a  wicked  world,  my  son,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  warn  you." 

After  that  the  pair  parted,  and  in  due  time  Andrew  went  down 
to  St.  Mark's,  where,  if  the  expression  be  not  too  strong  con- 
cerning a  man  whose  life  was  spoilt,  he  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly. 

He  delighted  in  the  blue  sea  shimmering  in  the  sunshine,  in 
the  low,  green  hills,  sloping  down  to  the  very  water's  edge,  in  the 
long  walks  through  country  lanes  and  quiet  fields,  in  the  easier 
work,  in  the  more  appreciative  congregation. 

He  felt  pleased  and  happy,  because,  while  he  had  taken  some- 
thing more  on  he  had  still  left  nothing  behind.  He  was  only  out 
for  his  holiday ;  the  poor  in  Essex  Marsh  were  his  poor  still ;  the 
vicarage  had  not  ceased  to  be  his  home ;  the  church,  where  he  had 
so  often  preached,  was  soon  to  be  filled  with  his  voice  again.  He 
had  not  left  Essex  Marsh.  Oh,  no !  he  was  only  resting  and 
gaining  strength  to  resume  harder  work  than  ever.  He  would  be 
with  them — his  friends ;  those  who  were  dependent  upon  him  for 
thought  and  for  kindness  long  before  Christmas — and  meantime 
he  was  doing  good,  some  good  he  trusted,  at  St.  Mark's.  Curates 
as  a  rule  did  not  like  St.  Mark's,  because  there  was  '  no  society ;' 
but  then  he  did  not  want  society,  and  accordingly  as  I  have  said, 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  holiday,  and  returned  at  the  expiration 
of  the  three  months  to  Essex  Marsh,  perfectly  strong  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  more  capable  of  hard  work  than  ever. 

But  before  the  spring  had  well  set  in,  his  health  broke  up 
again,  and  this  time  the  doctors  told  him  he  must  choose  between 
Essex  Marsh  and  life — between  working  in  some  other  place  and 
losing  the  power  of  working  altogether. 

Somehow,  during  the  course  of  those  walks  by  the  sea-shore, 
those  solitary  rambles  through  the  lanes  and  across  the  fields,  life 
had  grown  sweeter  to  him  ;  existence  seemed  a  gift  better  worth 
treasuring  than  he  had  believed  it  to  be  in  Essex  Marsh.  Removed 
from  the  midst  of  bricks  and  mortar,  from  amongst  squalor,  and 
sin,  and  misery,  the  man's  soul  had  taken  courage  enough  to  ask 
itself  whether  any  lot  appointed  by  God  could  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether hopeless — whether  it  were  quite  possible,  or  even  quite 
right,  for  a  man  utterly  to  ignore  self,  to  merge  his  own  identity 
in  the  sufferings  of  his  fellows,  and  because  there  was  a  darkened 
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chamber  in  his  own  memory,  and  plenty  of  rooms  with  closely 
drawn  blinds  in  the  world,  refuse  to  go  out  into  the  sunshine,  and 
take  what  joy  there  still  remained  in  the  glittering  dewdrops,  in 
the  drooping  branches,  in  the  ripening  corn,  in  the  flowers  and 
fruits,  in  the  rippling  streams,  in  the  restless  ocean,  in  the  caroll- 
ing of  birds,  and  the  hundred  sweet  sights  and  sounds  which  make 
God's  fair  earth  so  beautiful  exceedingly. 

He  had  been  morbid,  and  His  Father's  gift  of  c  being'  seemed 
valueless  in  his  eyes — but  now  he  clung  to  life,  and  when  Mr. 
Dayntree  told  him  he  must  leave  Essex  Marsh,  and  never  return 
to  it,  even  for  an  occasional  visit,  he  only  sighed,  and  said — 

u  I  suppose  I  shall  find  work  to  do  wherever  I  am,  and  I  will 
try  to  believe  that  wherever  I  find  myself,  there  my  Master  means 
me  to  be,  and  will  appoint  my  task." 

Once  again  Mr.  Dayntree  wrote  to  his  friend  at  St.  Mark's- 
by-the-Sea,  but  this  time  that  desirable  curacy  was  not  vacant. 

"  There  is  a  poor  thing  a  few  miles  from  here,  however,  going 
a  begging/'  added  the  Rector ;  "  and  if  Mr.  Hardell  merely 
wants  rest  and  change,  it  might  answer  his  purpose  to  take  it.  A 
curate  is  required  for  Eclin,  where  the  clergyman  is  non-resident. 
Eclin  is  an  outlying  village  in  the  parish  of  Great  Garton.  There 
are  not  a  dozen  Protestants  in  it — there  is  no  suitable  house  for  a 
curate — the  pay  is  miserable,  there  is  no  society  whatever — there 
is  only  one  gentleman's  place  in  the  neighbourhood — but  the  air 
is  good,  and  the  country  around  pretty.  It  is  six  miles  from 
here,  five  from  a  station,  and  three  from  the  sea.  If  Mr.  Hardell 
thinks  of  it  at  all,  he  had  better  write  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Waymer,  Garton." 

To  Andrew's  then  fancy,  no  description  could  have  proved 
more  alluring  than  that  contained  in  the  above  letter — peace, 
green  fields,  freedom  from  the  presence  of  his  fellow  creatures — 
the  absence  of  wealth  in  the  parish — the  humble  home,  some 
poor  cottage  which  he  could  beautify  with  flowers,  and  which 
should  seem  in  keeping  with  his  lot — men  who  earned  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  alone,  to  talk  to — pure  air,  green  fields, 
long  quiet  solitary  walks  in  the  bright  summer  weather.  A 
hunger  and  thirst  to  leave  the  room  where  he  spent  most  of  his 
time,  grew  upon  him.  He  felt  if  he  could  but  get  away,  health 
might  once  again  be  his.  In  his  weakness  he  thought  of  the 
strength  such  a  change  might  give  him,  and  he  panted  with  im- 
patience till  the  matter  was  settled,  and  he  on  his  way  to  Eclin. 

Just  as  much  as  he  had  formerly  lamented  leaving  Essex 
Marsh,  so  now  in  precise  proportion  he  desired  to  bid  it  farewell; 
and  when  in  the  spring  weather  he  crawled  along  the  familiar 
streets  to  say  good-bye  and  may  God  bless  you  to  the  people  he 
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had  lived  among  and  worked  for,  his  only  sigh  was  not  that  he 
himself  must  leave,  but  that  he  could  not  take  them  all  away  with 
him  into  the  country  too. 

And  thus  it  chanced  that  on  a  fine  April  afternoon  he  found 
himself  at  the  St.  Mark's  railway  station  enquiring  for  a  convey- 
ance to  take  him  on  to  Eclin. 

While  an  obliging  porter  went  to  order  him  one  from  the  inn, 
Andrew  stood  at  the  door  of  the  booking-office  looking  with  a 
certain  curiosity  at  a  phaeton  drawn  by  a  pair  of  grey  ponies,  in 
which  sat  a  young  lady,  who  had  evidently  come  there  to  meet 
some  one. 

Presently  an  elderly  gentleman  appeared  and  took  his  place 
beside  the  girl.  A  groom  jumped  into  the  seat  behind,  and  in 
less  time  than  the  sentence  has  taken  me  to  write,  the  greys 
were  mere  specks  in  the  distance. 

"  A  nice  pair/'  remarked  Mr.  Hardell  to  the  station  master, 
who  had  bowed  the  conveyance  off. 

"  Yes/'  was  the  reply,  "  and  driven  by  a  nice  young  lady  too, 
Miss  Alton,  of  Eclin." 
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"  Why,  very  well,  then,  we  hope  here  be  truth." 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  various  ways  in  which  men  look  at 
the  great  drama  Life.  One  man  shall  walk  from  Dan  even  to 
Beersheba,  and  find  all  the  land  a  barren  waste  —  nothing  to 
learn,  nothing  to  see.  Another  shall  pick  up  in  a  walk  from  the 
Bank  to  Charing  Cross  matter  enough  for  the  most  serious 
consideration.  Now,  I  humbly  hope  that  I  have  to  do  with  the 
latter  class  at  present,  and  then  I  shall  not  have  spoken  in  vain. 

To  any  right  thinking,  earnest  man,  the  condition  of  the  small 
boy  in  the  streets  of  London  must  suggest  matter  not  only  for 
idle  speculation,  but  real,  earnest  thought.  He  must  be  as  much 
puzzled  when  he  considers  the  question,  as  was  the  great-hearted 
Augustine  Caxton,  when  the  unfortunate  anachronism  Pisistrates 
was  thrust  into  his  ken.  "  A  boy  !  what  is  a  boy  ?"  was  the  scho- 
lar's amazed  question.  And  so  with  us  ;  we  are  not  only  impelled 
to  ask  what  these  fauna  of  the  streets  may  be,  but  how  to  manage 
them,  how  to  reclaim  them,  how  to  civilize  them. 

To  my  thinking,  a  cartoon  that  appeared  lately  in  the  pages  of 
'  Punch/  is  highly  instructive  in  this  matter.  That  *  prevention  is 
better  than  cure/  is  the  lesson  taught ;  and  surely  it  is  better  to 
hand  over  the  Ishmaelite  to  our  friend  A  l's  care,  and  have  him 
taken  on  board  the  6  Chichester/  if  old  enough,  or  if  not,  to  put 
him  to  school  to  the  nice  old  woman  in  the  picture,  rather  than 
allow  him  to  grow  into  that  hardened,  scowling  ruffian,  shuddering 
under  the  c  cat/  which  has  been  applied  with  such  good  will  to  his 
back,  that  the  idea  of  getting  his  coat  on  again  seems  impossible. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  no  amount  of  reading  or  theory  will  meet 
the  growing  evil  of  the  street-boy's  career.  I  would  warrant  the 
reader  that  he  will  learn  more  in  one  short  walk  through  Shore- 
ditch  or  the  New  Cut,  c  at  the  edge  of  the  dark/  as  the  Lancashire 
folks  say,  than  in  wading  through  a  pyramid  of  Blue-books. 

There  is  one  personage  to  whom  I  am  very  greatly  indebted 
for  information  received  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
London  Ishmaelite,  and  that  is  the  policeman  whose  beat  is  near 
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my  house.  Stolid  and  uncommunicative  as  are  the  guardians  of 
the  peace  generally,  this  man  condescends  to  hold  converse  with 
me,  and  answer  my  questions.  Perhaps  it  is  because  my  mutton 
is  succulent,  and  my  cook  reciprocative ;  perchance  his  urbanity 
may  be  due  to  a  hint  which  I  throw  out,  having  reference  to  the 
excellent  liquor  of  Mr.  Bass ;  at  any  rate  he  does  relax,  and  des- 
cend from  his  pedestal,  like  the  person  in  '  Don  Giovanni/  and  I 
find  him  a  mine  of  learning.  c  Experientia  docet '  is  certainly  his 
motto.  He  speaks  like  one  having  authority.  His  whole  career 
has  been  spent  in  one  long  feud  with  the  street-boy.  Stern  and 
merciless  as  that  of  the  Colonna  and  Hesiri,  his  private  failings 
have  been  laid  bare  by  the  merciless  lash  of  their  sarcasm ;  his 
defeat  and  confusion  is  the  first  lesson  learnt  by  his  natural  enemy  ; 
his  bull's-eye  lantern  has  flooded  with  light  the  recesses  of  the 
c  Arches /  his  stern  mandate  has  brought  out  the  shivering  little 
wretches  from  their  lair,  and  if  he  knows  them  not,  who  can  be 
expected  to  do  so  ? 

Allowing  a  little  for  natural  prejudice,  I  glean  a  variety  of 
useful  information  from  my  Dogberry,  not  by  any  means  '  a  foolish 
city  officer.'  I  learn  that  the  boys  cannot  help  their  condition. 
Born  of  a  drunken  father  and  a  drunken  mother,  their  earliest 
cradle-song  the  curses  or  the  maudlin  cries  of  their  estimable 
parents ;  their  earliest  nourishment  a  share  of  the  gin-bottle ; 
turned  out  into  the  streets  as  soon  as  they  can  put  one  foot  before 
the  other;  compelled  to  pester  the  passers-by  for  'just  one  copper/ 
or  to  turn  over  heaps  of  garbage,  with  the  delusive  hope  of  finding 
some  fragment  of  meat  sticking  to  a  bone ;  herding  in  bands  of 
outcast  little  wretches  when  they  dare  not  go  back  to  what 
is  called,  in  wild  irony,  '  their  home  /  huddled  together  for 
warmth  like  sheep  in  the  snow,  with  every  man's  hand  against 
them,  unable  to  obtain  decent  employment,  not  lucky  enough  to 
pick  up  that  '  famous  pin/  which  in  c  goody  '  books  is  the  first 
step  to  fortune  and  the  mayoralty — this  is  their  state,  teste  my 
police  informant,  teste  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  the  noble  band  of  city 
missionaries,  whose  work  is  in  the  dark  places  of  the  town.  And 
yet  with  all  this,  they  are  a  light-hearted  race,  sharp-witted  withal, 
and  furnished  with  a  ready  fund  of  sarcasm  and  repartee  that  you 
would  look  for  in  vain  from  your  own  darlings  at  Dr.  Cramboy's 
or  Harrow  School. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  we  used  to  laugh  at  the  sketches  of 
England's  first  caricaturist,  poor  John  Leech,  anent  these  same 
Arabs.  But  the  skilled  hand,  and  the  kindly  heart  are  still  now, 
and  the  street  boys  have  lost  a  faithful  delineator. 

Kicked  about  and  cuffed,  exposed  to  the  pitiless  blast  of  a 
north-east  wind,  that  makes  the  well- wrapped  citizen  shudder  as 
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he  turns  the  corner,  unpitied,  uncared  for,  they  still  manage  to  keep 
cheerful  under  it  all.  Regular  stoic  philosophers,  and  fulfilling 
old  Horace's  threadbare  maxim,  '  Semper  rebus  in  ardius  cequam  ser- 
vare  mentem,  is  their  motto,  and  they  are  as  little  weighed  down  by 
misfortune,  as  a  balloon  kept  on  the  ground. 

Truly  they  may  teach  us  a  lesson.  Jones,  swearing  at  the 
hapless  waiter,  at  the  Megatherium,  because  he  has  spilt  the  gravy 
over  your  coat ;  Smith,  almost  in  tears  because  it  has  come  on 
to  rain  and  there  is  not  a  hansom  in  sight ;  Tomkins,  tearing  his 
hair  because  he  has  missed  the  early  train ;  stay,  my  friends, 
'  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  parley /  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
dirty  little  imps  who  are  beneath  your  feet,  and  go  away  wiser 
men. 

And  now  our  friend  of  the  constabulary  has  brought  me  to  the 
very  point  I  have  been  aiming  at  all  the  time,  though  I  am  a  dila- 
tory man,  and  apt  to  stray  off  the  highway  into  the  green  pasture 
lands,  which  point  is,  that  the  street  boy,  if  to  be  rescued  at  all,  must 
be  rescued  before  the  evil  example  of  his  mates  has  had  time  to 
work  into  his  mind ;  before  he  has  had  time  to  be  poisoned  by  the 
vile  stream  of  literature  (and  this  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
incentives  to  boyish  crimes),  whreh  issues  from  the  purlieus  of 
Holywell  Street  and  the  like  places.  Once  let  the  poor,  ignorant, 
despairing  outcast  fancy  that  he  is  occupying  some  high  place  in 
the  annals  of  crime,  as  these  stories  would  lead  him  to  suppose — 
once  let  the  young  would-be  thief  become  a  small  king  among  his 
associates  on  the  kerb-stone,  and  then,  good-bye  to  any  hopes  of 
amendment ;  a  thief  he  becomes,  and  a  thief  he  will  continue  till 
he  is  sent  '  on  those  travels  which  nobody  hurries  to  publish  at 
Longmans',  or  Colburns',  or  Murray's/ 

'  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware/  delicately  suggests  my  friend  over 
his  second  pint,  '  that  these  young  thieves  have  their  colleges  and 
training  establishments,  just  as  you  gents  have  your  Oxford  and 
Cambridge/  Thanks  to  Charles  Dickens,  we  are  enabled  to  an- 
swer that  the  existence  of  such  places  is  well  known  to  us.  '  If 
they  once  get  introduced  there/  adds  our  informant,  '  there's  an 
end  of  all  hope  for  them.'  A  boy  with  no  very  definite  ideas  of 
meum  and  tuum,  but  still  not  a  radically  vicious  creature,  gets 
thrown  into  the  honorable  school  kept  by  Mr.  Fagin,  and  he  must 
be  very  strong-principled  indeed  if  he  comes  away  unscathed  like 
'  Oliver  Twist.'  The  Arab  goes  there  to  learn  his  trade,  just  as 
the  gentleman  who  will  have  the  honour  of  defending  him  when 
he  has  made  a  name  goes  to  a  special  pleader  to  learn  the  law.  If 
he  be  promising  and  active,  his  social  condition  very  steadily  im- 
proves. Instead  of  being  looked  at  by  the  other  thieves  with 
much  contempt,  he  is  entitled  to  great  respect.    Should  a  suc- 
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cessful  burglary  reward  his  conscientious  efforts,  he  becomes  the 
idol  of  his  companions.  He  has  passed  his  first  examination  in 
the  college  of  thieves,  so  to  say,  and  has  taken  high  honours.  He 
becomes  the  man  about  town  of  his  clique,  and  a  dandy,  devoting 
all  his  spare  energy  to  the  cultivation  of  a  large  curl  round  his 
ear,  and  the  blackening  of  a  cutty  pipe.  He  becomes  a  great 
authority  on  theatrical  and  sporting  matters.  On  boxing-night, 
if  not  wanted  by  Inspector  Yard,  he  is  seen  among  the  gods,  with 
a  pot  of  porter  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  gracefully  thrown 
round  the  neck  of  Polly  Peachum  or  Doll  Tearsheet — he  is  c  hail 
fellow  well  met'  with  Nym,  and  Ancient  Pistol,  and  red-nosed 
Mr.  Bardolph,  and  occupies  the  chair  at  the  convivial  meetings  in 
the  house  of  good  Mrs.  Quickly. 

All  goes  on  very  merrily  for  a  time,  and  he  enjoys  his  life  very 
much,  till  the  gripe  of  Nemesis,  in  the  shape  of  a  policeman's 
hand,  has  him,  and  he  knows  that  he  must  go. 

During  the  time  of  his  success,  he  is  a  great  patron  of  the  class 
of  literature  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  methinks  if  that  mighty 
functionary,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  instead  of  pouring  every  vial  of 
his  wrath  upon  the  scant  costume  of  the  ballet  girls,  were  to  sweep 
the  whole  noisome  tribe  of  halfpenny-book  writers  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  crime  would  be  materially  lessened  amongst  the 
Ishmaelites. 

A  glance  at  the  titles  of  some  of  these  works  is  a  sufficient 
index  to  their  contents.  c  Hurrah  for  the  Road  V  c  Tyburn  Dick, 
or  the  Boy  Highwayman/  '  Spring-heeled  Jack,  the  Terror  of 
London/  who  frightened  six  ladies  to  death !  (actually  a  bond  fide 
title,  and  not  due  to  imagination),  'The  Red  Hand,  or  the  Boy 
Braves/  and  so,  till  brain  and  eyes  are  wearied  and  disgusted. 
Now,  our  friend  the  successful  thief  looks  for  these  as  eagerly 
as  you  or  I  do  for  Mr.  Mudie's  list,  and  takes  as  much  interest 
in  their  perusal.  The  morale  of  these  broad-sheets  is  very  obvious 
from  their  titles — crime  is  always  successful,  if  skilfully  managed  ; 
it  is  better  to  be  a  great  man,  though  a  thief,  than  to  starve  in 
the  gutter ;  the  old  idea  of  virtue  being  rewarded,  is  quite  ex- 
ploded. The  Industrious  Apprentice  is  now  pushed  to  the  wall, 
and  it  is  Jack  Easy  who  marries  a  woman  of  wealth  and  position. 
"What  these  villainous  prints,  with  their  daubs  of  pictures,  com- 
mence, is  generally  finished  by  that  famous  and  entertaining  paper, 
The  Illustrated  Police  Neivs.  First  the  aspirant  is  taught  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  theft — nay,  that  it  is  a  glorious  profession ; 
last  he  is  instructed  in  the  higher  mysteries  of  garrotting  and 
bloodshed  even,  by  a  paper  which  is  a  deification  of  murder,  and 
glorifies  in  cool  earnest  what  De  Quincey  did  in  jest ;  the  columns 
of  which  are  stained  with  the  most  painfully  accurate  descriptions 
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of  brutal  murders,  and  which  praises  and  commends  the  behaviour 
of  the  wretched  criminal  standing  on  the  verge  of  eternity. 

I  am  straying  from  my  text  now,  but  I  do  know,  and  my 
friend  the  policeman  knows  too,  that  the  unfortunate  street  boys' 
first  steps  in  crime  are  guided  by  these  abominable  productions. 
They  are  their  catechisms  and  guide-books,  in  which  they  are 
taught  their  first  duty  to  their  neighbour  is  to  rob  him  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  their  first  duty  to  themselves,  to  get  off  scot  free.  And 
if  they  learn  their  lessons  well,  they  will  get  on  like  good  boys, 
and  if  not  they  will  get  caught,  and  sent  to  prison.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  the  teaching  of  these  books  seems  specious  enough,  as 
long  as  the  crime  be  undetected ;  but  at  the  first  failure,  when  the 
boy-hero  who  has  been  so  laudably  trying  to  imitate  the  example 
of  c  Tyburn  Dick/  finds  himself  shivering  and  sobbing  under  the 
stern  eye  of  the  magistrate,  when  he  finds  that  '  stone  walls'  can 
a  prison  make  for  such  as  him — then  how  is  the  bloom  on  the 
peach  ?  Ishmael  finds  that  he  must  be  content  to  don  the  prison 
dress,  and  be  called  by  a  number,  and  hold  his  tongue,  and  take 
his  constitutional  on  a  staircase  that  never  ends. 

Good  reader,  have  I  wearied  you  ?  do  you  think  me  unman- 
nerly to  bring  such  an  c  unhandsome'  thing  betwixt  the  wind  and 
your  nobility  !  Is  it  fitting,  think  you,  for  us  to  go  home  to  our 
families  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  and  talk  sweet,  domestic 
nonsense  with  our  wives,  or  in  the  c  children's  hour'  to  revel  in  the 
happy  laughter  of  our  own  dear  bairns,  while  Ishmael  is  outside, 
shivering  in  the  cold,  starving,  hopeless,  aimless  ?  I  think  it  is 
Thackeray  who  says  that  Abraham  must  have  felt  something  like 
pity  for  the  young  one  and  his  mother  whom  he  turned  out  of 
doors,  though  the  grim  and  virtuous  presence  of  Sarah  checked  his 
better  impulse,  and  in  like  manner  there  are  hundreds  of  men 
possessed  of  warm  hearts,  who  in  their  daily  walks  pass  these 
ragged  little  outcasts,  sometimes  smile  at  their  impertinence, 
sometimes  throw  them  a  penny,  but  do  not  trouble  themselves  so 
far  as  to  think  that  in  each  of  these  tattered,  screaming,  somer- 
sault-throwing little  imps,  there  is  the  making  of  a  man,  either 
for  good  or  evil.  Good  souls,  they  do  not  trouble  their  heads, 
do  not  disturb  from  its  first  place  in  their  thoughts  the  City 
article  or  the  price  of  money,  by  musing  over  the  future  of 
these  small  Ishmaelites.  c  A  strange  world,  my  masters/  says  the 
clown  ;  aye,  and  verily  one  of  the  strangest  contrasts.  I  chanced 
to  walk  up  one  of  the  fashionable  streets  the  other  night,  musing 
over  many  things— a  habit  I  inherit  from  good  Horace  of  Venu- 
sium,  bard-in-chief  and  Poet  Laureate  to  Mecsenas — walking  I  was 
sicut  mens  est  mos,  when  I  came  upon  a  scene,  which,  if  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Frith  were  to  put  upon  a  bit  of  canvas,  would  attract 
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many  a  visitor  next  Academy  time.  From  one  of  the  houses  came 
the  sound  of  great  festivity,  the  windows  were  a-blaze  with  light, 
and  through  the  open  door  a  ruddy  stream  shone  upon  the  muddy 
pavement.  Behold  it  was  a  juvenile  party,  and  a  carriage  had  just 
drawn  up  before  the  door,  from  which  John  footman  lifted  a 
dainty  little  fairy,  dressed  in  some  cloud-like,  material,  with  her 
ripple  of  golden  hair  floating  over  her  shoulders.  Like  an 
empress,  this  young  maiden  tripped  solemnly  along  the  carpet 
stretched  across  the  pavement,  into  the  hall  of  dazzling  delight. 
But  before  she  had  quite  reached  the  door,  a  small,  dirty, 
hungry,  street  Bedouin,  who  had  been  dogging  my  steps  all 
up  the  street,  with  his  never-ceasing  whine  of  entreaty,  a  waif 
of  the  dark,  pitiless  streets,  stretched  forward  to  have  a  good 
look  at  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  And  to  see  the  disgust  and 
hauteur  with  which  that  little  potentate  gathered  up  her  skirts 
about  her,  and  flashed  her  indignation  out  of  her  eyes,  and 
walked  on  as  stately  and  contemptuous  as  Marie  Antoinette 
walking  through  the  yelling  tribe  of  sans-culottes  to  the  red  guillo- 
tine. Truth  to  tell,  I  felt  sick  at  heart.  Oh,  Mores  I  was  my 
grieved  expression — pride  of  place,  and  want  of  charity  even  be- 
fore she  has  reached  her  teens.  She  was  learning  fast  the  lesson 
drummed  into  her  head,  you  see,  by  mamma  and  Miss  Squaretoes, 
that  she  was  different  from  the  common  horde  of  vulgar  wretches 
in  the  street,  and  that  Master  Frederick,  to  whom  she  deigns  to 
give  her  little  hand  in  the  polka,  was  made  of  different  material 
too — that  they  have  a  different  earth  to  live  in,  and  almost  a  dif- 
ferent heaven  to  go  to.  I  felt  for  my  grimy  little  friend,  though 
he  did  not  feel  for  himself ;  he  had  not  attained  the  age  of  penny 
papers  and  Radical  tendencies — he  merely  looked  very  much  sur- 
prised at  Lady-kin's  unmistakeable  disgust,  and  drew  his  poor  old 
rags  tighter,  and  shivered  with  the  cold,  and  wondered,  as  he  turned 
his  eyes  up  to  the  lighted  room,  if  the  heaven  which  the  good  man 
who  came  into  his  alley  told  him  of,  were  anything  like  the  home  of 
these  happy,  rich  children,  who  wore  fine  clothes,  and  fed  on  nice 
meats,  and  danced  to  merry  music.  I  gave  little  Ishmael  the  copper 
coin  he  had  begged — not  in  the  merely  selfish  spirit  of  good  Mr. 
Sterne,  but  because  he  had  really  taught  me  a  lesson — because  he 
had  shewn  me  of  what  strange  contrasts  this  life  of  ours  is  made 
up:— 

"  Telle  est  la  vie,  in  life's  brief  masque 
The  good  and  ill  are  together ; 
Sometimes  in  Fortune's  summer  we  bask, 
Then  shiver  in  wintry  weather." 

But  while  little  miss  is  dancing,  and  making  herself  exceeding 
ill  with  bon-bons — while  my  ragged  young  friend  is  hasting  off  to 
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the  potato  stall  to  buy  himself  a  supper — let  me  gather  up  my 
tangled  threads,  and  come  to  an  end.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  those  worthy  people  who  do  not  deign  to  bestow  a  thought 
upon  the  masses  of  poor  struggling,  starving  Ishmaelites  who  are 
beneath  their  feet,  have  ever  in  sober  earnest  reflected  on  a  text 
they  may  have  listened  to  often  enough  in  their  well-padded,  com- 
fortable pews — spoken  it  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and 
more,  by  One  Who  cannot  lie — "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  They  have 
seemingly  lost  their  meaning  now-a-days,  those  gentle  words  ;  at 
least  we  shall  think  so  if  we  open  our  Times  of  a  morning  and 
note  the  increase  of  juvenile  crime  and  depravity — hundreds  of 
little  souls  going  down  that  easy  descent  which  leads  to  Avernus, 
without  even  an  effort  being  made  to  teach  them  better  things. 

I  will  only  add  one  thing  before  I  drop  my  quill,  viz.,  that  if 
these  little  Ishmaelites  are  to  be  saved,  they  must  be  saved  before 
they  are  convicted  of  crime.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  by  the  excel- 
lent Boys'  Homes  throughout  the  kingdom ;  any  other,  says  my 
well-informed  friend  the  policeman,  will  fail,  because  the  iron  will 
have  entered  into  the  boy's  soul,  and  he  will  have  learnt  hypocrisy, 
in  addition  to  his  other  crimes.  Should  one  reader  who  has  fol- 
lowed me  through  these  pages  be  so  far  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  the  views  advocated  as  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  sup- 
port his  convictions  by  his  liberality,  then  this  talk  will  not  have 
been  as  the  idle  wind. 
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One  often  hears  it  said  in  society  at  the  present  day,  that 
England  is  quite  safe  because  there  is  such  a  strong  vein  of  Con- 
servatism in  the  English  character.  We  are  of  opinion,  with 
Lord  Eskdale,  that  the  country  is  always  pretty  safe.  But  the 
reason  here  assigned  for  that  opinion  is  more  open  to  dispute,  and 
conducts  us,  at  all  events,  to  a  very  interesting  inquiry ;  what, 
namely,  is  the  nature  and  the  value  of  that  Conservatism  which 
seems  ahvays  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  unable,  at  the  most  criti- 
cal periods,  to  be  brought  to  the  surface,  or  turned  to  any  practical 
account. 

The  English  people  are  doubtless  a  very  singular  compound  : 
lovers  of  all  that  is  ancient,  traditional,  and  familiar ;  yet  jealous 
of  privilege,  and  suspicious  of  authority ;  intensely  practical,  yet 
impulsive  and  even  Quixotic,  when  once  their  imagination  is 
excited;  tolerant  and  indulgent,  yet  steeped  to  the  core  in  preju- 
dices ;  religious,  yet  impatient  of  precepts,  and  though  sincerely 
Christian,  taking  a  secret  satisfaction  in  scepticism  :  they  pre- 
sent a  mass  of  moral  contradictions  which  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  calculate  their  action  upon  any  given  contingency,  and 
equally  easy  to  understand  why  even  prominent  characteristics 
may  for  many  years  remain  inactive. 

Conservatism,  like  most  other  political  creeds,  is  of  two  kinds, 
organic  and  inorganic.  In  other  words,  there  is  that  vague,  mute, 
intangible  Conservatism  to  which  we  have  just  now  referred; 
and  that  condensed,  vocal,  and  motive  Conservatism  which  is  the 
attribute  of  a  political  party.  And  the  interesting  point  of  the 
inquiry  is  this,  how  far  the  ends  which  are  patent  in  the  latter, 
are  latent  in  the  former ;  to  what  extent,  that  is,  national  or 
popular  Conservatism  is  en  vapport  with  those  ideas  which  regu- 
late party  or  Parliamentary  Conservatism.  The  sympathy  between 
the  two  certainly  does  not  seem,  at  the  present  moment,  to  be 
quite  so  strong  as  practical  Conservatives  could  wish.  The  com- 
munication between  the  visible  running  stream  and  the  hidden 
springs  which  ought  to  feed  it  seems  to  be  in  some  way  inter- 
cepted. For  we  certainly  believe  ourselves  that  these  springs  are 
in  no  danger  of  running  dry ;  and  that  a  well  of  real  Conservatism 
is  to  be  found  in  the  English  people  which,  though  it  might  not 
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supply  a  net  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons^  is  even  now 
capable  of  returning  a  much  larger  minority  than  the  present 
opposition  consists  qf.  What,  then,  is  the  obstruction  ?  What  is 
the  spell  that  has  been  cast  upon  this  once  energetic  faith,  and  who 
is  the  Fairy  Prince  that  shall  eventually  break  the  charm  ?  This 
inquiry  naturally  leads  us  to  look  back  a  few  years  and  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  existing  Conservative  party 
was  brought  into  existence. 

It  is  an  interesting,  and  surely  a  very  significant  fact,  that  the 
two  great  party  leaders  of  the  present  day,  leaders  who,  whether 
we  regard  their  eloquence,  their  courage,  or  their  abilities,  are 
worthy  of  the  English  senate,  and  have  acquired  an  almost  abso- 
lute ascendancy  over  thousands  and  thousands  of  highly  culti- 
vated and  independent  men — that  both  these  statesmen  we  say, 
so  unlike  in  all  other  respects,  should  agree,  nevertheless,  in  this, 
that  having  both  been  at  one  time  supporters  of,  and  believers  in, 
both  subsequently  found  reason  to  distrust  and  secede  from,  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  right  or  wrong 
in  either  or  both  of  these  cases,  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
present  question.  We  only  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  impres- 
sion which  his  policy  produced  upon  two  such  minds  as  those  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  One  hoped  to  find  in  him  the 
champion  of  the  Church,  the  other  the  champion  of  the  Crown. 
Both  are  men  of  warm  imaginations,  and  may  have  expected  im- 
possibilities. But  both  have  subsequently  proved  themselves  to 
be  practical  statesmen ;  while  Mr.  Disraeli  is  as  remarkable  for 
his  knowledge  of  constitutional,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  know- 
ledge of  ecclesiastical,  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  both, 
within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  published  works  illustrative  of 
their  respective  views,  Mr.  Gladstone  expounding  and  seeking  to 
reanimate  the  true  High  Church  theory,  Mr.  Disraeli  to  explain 
and  resuscitate  the  true  old  Tory  theory.  Thus  at  this  period  of 
their  lives,  the  one  was  supplemental  of  the  other.  United, 
their  views  expressed  exactly  the  integral  idea  of  the  Tory  party 
before  it  had  been  vulgarised  by  the  panic-stricken  Conserva- 
tism which  sprung  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  neither 
of  these  men  could  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  within  the 
philosophy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Now  without  enquiring  how  far  either  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory 
or  Mr.  Disraeli's  was  practicable  in  the  letter,  we  fearlessly 
assert  that,  in  the  spirit,  both  were  at  that  time  agreeable  to  the 
general  views  of  the  whole  of  that  great  party,  which  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  rally  and  reorganise.  The  total  and 
irrevocable  dissolution  of  that  party  within  so  short  a  space  of 
time  as  thirteen  years,  is  sufficient  proof  of  this  assertion.  Had 
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the  temperament  and  the  ideas  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  harmonised 
with  the  wants,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Conservative  or  new  Tory- 
Party,  neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Mr.  Disraeli  would  ever  have 
been  driven  to  secede.  The  resignation  of  the  one,  and  the  speeches 
of  the  other  foreshadowed  what  was  to  come.  A  Conservative 
party  supported  on  a  string  of  negatives  fell  in,  as  might  have  been 
expected  at  the  first  strain  it  was  exposed  to. 

The  Conservative  party  then,  from  1833  to  1846,  had  been  a 
party  without  a  theory.  No  numerical  superiority  can  compensate 
for  this  defect  in  the  long  run.  But  for  this  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  divided  sections  of  that  party  should  not  have  come 
together  again  after  the  Free  Trade  battle  had  been  fought  out. 
But  they  found  they  really  had  no  principle  to  combine  upon. 
The  ease  with  which  at  least  a  third  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  f  Great 
Conservative  Party'  was  absorbed  into  the  Whig  ranks,  suffi- 
ciently bespeaks  its  character.  And  it  is  again  to  be  observed, 
that  those  who  were  not  so  absorbed,  were  those  who  placed 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman  who  had  a  theory 
in  politics,  namely,  Mr.  Disraeli  himself.  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory, 
he  himself  tells  us,  had  now  become  a  hopeless  wreck :  and  he 
admits  that  whatever  a  section  of  his  clerical  supporters  might 
imagine  to  the  contrary,  he  had  definitely  abandoned  it. 

We  now  accordingly  find  the  Conservative  party  in  the  noon- 
tide of  the  nineteenth  century  left  in  this  very  unpromising 
position ;  the  statesman  who  represented  one  half  of  its  true  idea 
or  dpxn>  nas  abjured  his  faith,  and  abandoned  his  position.  The 
statesman  who  continues  to  represent  the  other,  is  the  lieutenant 
of  a  brilliant  general,  and  is  himself  a  man  of  extraordinary 
eloquence,  indomitable  self-reliance,  and  boundless  resources. 
But  he  is  at  the  head  of  an  exceptional  minority.  Hitherto  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Church,  and  half  the  influence  of  the 
towns,  has  been  thrown  into  the  Tory  scale.  The  whole  influence 
of  the  towns  and  half  the  influence  of  the  Church  has  now  gone 
over  to  the  enemy.  The  landed  interest  stands  alone,  for  the  first 
time  since  political  parties  have  existed.  It  has  always  been 
covered  on  one  wing  by  its  ancient  allies  the  clergy  ;  and  strength- 
ened on  the  other,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the 
confidence  with  which  a  succession  of  Tory  ministers  had  inspired 
the  strongholds  of  commerce.  The  moral  effect  of  his  triple  con- 
junction, is  now  lost.  The  Church  idea  is  in  abeyance,  for  the 
high  church  party  stand  sullenly  aloof  from  the  Conservatives, 
when  they  do  not  openly  oppose  them.  The  monarchical  idea 
remains.  But  peculiar  circumstances  have  disqualified  it  for  a 
time  from  playing  its  proper  part  in  politics.  Parliamentary 
conservatism  has  now  become  capable  of  being  represented  as  the 
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interest  of  a  single  class.  If  it  still  retains  a  hold  upon  one  part 
of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  it  is  the  kind  of  hold  which  a 
man  retains  over  the  stone  which  is  tied  round  his  neck. 
The  exclusively  Protestant  interest  is  represented  by  Dissenters; 
and  Dissenters  who  follow  Mr.  Bright.  The  Anglo -Catholic 
interest  is  represented  by  Conservatives;  but  by  Conservatives 
who  repudiate  Lord  Derby.  Conservatism,  we  repeat,  as  seen  on 
the  hustings,  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  press,  has  become  identified 
with  the  interest  of  a  single  order,  the  territorial  aristocracy.  All 
that  is  living,  growing,  and  conquering,  both  in  religion  on  the 
one  side  and  commerce  on  the  other,  has  been  torn  away  from  it. 
It  is  left  naked  and  isolated,  the  creed  of  a  class,  without  either 
the  material  weight  of  the  old  triple  alliance  between  the  parson, 
the  merchant,  and  the  squire,  which  had  subsisted  nearly  seventy 
years  ;]  or  the  still  more  effective  support  of  those  popular  political 
ideas  which  had  constituted  its  original  theory,  and  in  its  best 
days  had  been  the  source  of  all  its  strength. 

Some  twenty  years  have  passed  away.  The  lieutenant  of  1849 
is  the  skilful  and  experienced  commander  of  1869.  He  has  led 
his  party  to  great  victories,  though  inevitably  followed  by  commen- 
surate reverses.  He  has  evolved  from  the  materials  at  his  com- 
mand a  body  of  statesmen  and  administrators  who  have  proved 
themselves  equal  to  all  the  posts  of  Government,  and  who,  as  far 
as  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  concerned  have  won  for  themselves  the 
applause  and  confidence  of  the  country.  He  has  passed  measures 
of  the  most  enduring  importance.  He  has  managed  the  House  of 
Commons  as  no  man  ever  managed  it  since  Canning.  He  has  won, 
as  he  deserves,  the  enthusiastic  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  But  the  Conservative  party  still  remains  in  1869 
where  it  was  in  1850.  It  is  still  identified  with  the  interests  of  a 
single  class. 

A  minister  of  the  same  very  peculiar  character  and  abilities  as 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  doubtless  succeed  in  reproducing 
for  a  time  a  species  of  commercial  Conservatism,  which  should  last 
about  as  long  as  his  did.  But  he,  should  he  ever  make  his  appear- 
ance, will  not  be  the  real  fairy  prince.  It  is  certainly  most  desira- 
ble in  a  mercantile  country  like  Great  Britain,  that  ministers  en- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  affairs  should  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  mercantile  classes.  Indeed,  it  is  indispensable.  But  that 
alone  will  not  rebuild  the  Temple,  or  recall  the  scattered  people 
together.  A  deeper  and  a  sweeter  note  must  be  sounded  than 
ever  rung  from  the  table  of  a  money-changer,  ere  the  English 
people  shall  recognize  the  ancient  summons,  and  rally  round  the 
ancient  banner.  If  it  is  the  estrangement  of  the  Conservative 
party  from  its  former  connections  which  has  paralyzed  the  Con- 
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servative  element  of  the  English  character,  it  may  be  that  the  re- 
suscitation of  those  elements  is  dependent  on  the  cessation  of  that 
estrangement :  on  the  revival,  we  mean,  of  that  sympathy  between 
the  crown,  the  church,  and  the  people,  which,  while  appealing  to 
popular  instincts,  reposes  on  a  logical  principle,  and  is  hostile  to 
no  class  which  does  not  seek  exclusive  power. 

Whether  such  a  reconciliation  be  possible  or  not,  is  unques- 
tionably doubtful.  But  that  it  has  been  made  impossible  by  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  both  in  the  Constitution,  and  in  the 
ideas  of  society  during  the  last  generation,  we  deny.  While  an 
hereditary  monarchy  still  exists  among  us,  loyalty  may  always  be 
revived.  While  the  Church  of  England  retains  her  endowments, 
her  hierarchy,  and  her  ancient  Catholic  creeds,  she  may  always  be 
the  Church  of  the  nation.  And  the  crown  and  the  mitre  may  still 
be  as  popular  with  the  people  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne.  We  say  so,  because  the  Church  and  the  monarchy  satisfy 
two  ineradicable  cravings  of  our  nature.  The  one  by  her  spiritual 
prerogatives,  her  solemn  ceremonial,  her  consecrated  splendours, 
and  her  venerable  antiquity,  appeals  at  once  to  that  sense  of  the 
mysterious  and  the  invisible,  which  is  implanted  in  every  human 
being ;  and  to  those  visions  which,  imbibed  by  us  all  in  our  infancy, 
are  retained  by  the  majority  till  death,  and  are  especially  cherished 
by  the  poor,  of  the  Courts  of  Heaven,  the  Choruses  of  Angels,  and 
the  throne  of  God.  The  other,  by  that  principle  of  c  original  and 
underived  authority'  which  is  the  essence  of  hereditary  sove- 
reignty, ministers  to  an  equally  deep  rooted  instinct  in  human 
nature,  which  prompts  man  to  seek  for  some  guiding  authority, 
external  to,  and  independent  of  himself,  and  able  as  it  were  to 
protect  him  against  his  own  infirmities.  This  instinct  in  the  most 
civilized  and  cultivated  communities,  rises  to  the  conception  of 
law.  But  even  then  the  sovereign  is  the  visible  representative 
and  embodiment  of  that  law,  while  underneath  the  conception 
still  lives  the  old  instinct  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  placed  under 
some  power  which  we  did  not  ourselves  set  up,  and  cannot  of 
ourselves  put  down.  Both  of  these  instincts,  both  the  religious 
and  the  political,  both  loyalty  and  superstition,  as  the  enlightened 
Mr.  Buckle  would  have  called  them,  are  still  in  full  vigour  among 
ourselves,  and  they  certainly  cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  form  of 
Government  so  well  as  by  legitimate  monarchy,  or  by  any  form  of 
religion  so  well  as  by  the  Anglican  Church.  As  for  self-govern- 
ment, if  that  trite  but  delusive  term  mean  only  that  in  England 
we  have  a  representative  assembly  elected  by  the  people,  which  is 
able  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  measures  propounded  by  the  crown, 
that  is  only  to  say  that  England  is  governed  now  as  she  ever  has 
been  governed  since  the  revolution.    If  it  mean  anything  more 
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than  'this,  it  is  only  a  phantom  of  the  imagination.  Thirty 
millions  of  people  cannot  be  really  self-governed. 

No  doubt  an  elective  monarchy  or  a  republic  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  our  present  form  of  government,  and  satisfy  to  a  great 
extent  the  instinct  in  question.  All  we  say  is,  that  the  principle  of 
c  original  and  underived  authority'  is  more  grateful  to  this  instinct 
than  any  other ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  instinct  which  prompts 
men  to  submit  themselves  to  external  authority,  is.  essentially  a 
monarchical  instinct.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  actual  conduct 
of  affairs  is  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  sovereign,  but  of  his  ministers, 
impair  to  any  great  extent  the  moral  effect  of  monarchy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  They  believe  that  large  and  undefined  prero- 
gatives still  appertain  to  an  hereditary  king  of  England,  and  it  is 
sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  he  could,  if  he  chose,  exercise  a 
distinct  control  over  their  affairs,  by  right  of  birth.  This  is  quite 
enough  for  the  popular  imagination.  The  probability  that  such  an 
assertion  of  prerogative  would  at  once  produce  a  revolution  does 
not  affect  its  existence.  And  so  long  as  it  remains  embodied  in  a 
royal  personage,  who  traces  his  descent  to  Rollo,  so  long  will  the 
idea  of  monarchy  remain  firm  in  the  popular  heart. 

As  political  progress  has  not  yet  rendered  impossible  a  strong 
monarchical  reaction,  so  neither  has  Protestantism  rendered  im- 
possible a  strong  Catholic  reaction.  Our  readers  may  doubt  the 
assertion,  but  it  is  not  made  without  due  warrant  that  ritualism  is 
all  over  the  kingdom  driving  dissent  out  of  the  field.  Both  in  the 
large  towns  and  in  the  country  villages,  the  rising  generation,  be 
they  gentle  or  simple,  tradesfolk  or  artisans,  are  crowding  to  the 
church  services,  and  abandoning  their  empty  chapels  to  the  starling 
and  the  jackdaw.  Even  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself,  not  many  months 
ago,  acknowledged  this  much  from  his  pulpit.  At  present,  of 
course,  an  elder  race  of  men  is  in  possession  of  the  public  ear. 
The  articles  we  read  in  newspapers,  the  speeches  that  we  hear  in 
Parliament  or  at  public  meetings,  reflect  upon  the  whole  the  views 
of  middle  aged  people,  who  do  not  yet  realize — perhaps  never  will 
consent  to  realize — the  fact  that  we  proclaim.  But  in  a  little 
while  far  other  sounds  will  be  heard  :  the  voices  of  a  very  different 
multitude  from  anything  that  we  have  known  in  England  will  be 
borne  upon  the  breeze;  and  the  new  generation  will  begin  to 
speak.  Will  Conservatism  seize  this  opportunity?  Will  the  des- 
cendants of  the  English  cavaliers  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  the  successors  of  George  Herbert,  and  establish  once  more 
a  great  popular  party  upon  the  good  old  national  basis  of  Church 
and  King? 

This  is  what  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  thought 
possible  thirty  years  ago.     And  perhaps  at  a  time  when  the 
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Church  and  the  Conservative  party  were  still  in  cordial  union, 
had  a  leader  been  found  who  commanded  the  confidence  of  both, 
and  who,  with  the  experience  and  discretion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
combined  a  portion  of  the  creative  and  imaginative  genius  of  a 
Burke  or  a  Bolingbroke,  it  was  possible.  But  no  such  leader  was 
forthcoming.  Mr.  Gladstone  went  one  way  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
went  another.  The  two  main  elements  of  such  a  party  drifted 
further  and  further  asunder.  And  it  seems  difficult  to  recall  now 
the  opportunity  that  was  lost  then. 

If  so,  if  the  most  successful  appeal  that  could  be  made  to  the 
monarchical  and  hierarchical  instincts  of  the  English  people  would 
be  also  the  completest  failure  as  a  means  of  concentrating  their 
conservatism ;  if  it  could  result  only  in  the  return  of  a  House  of 
Commons  pledged,  indeed,  to  one  of  these  two  principles,  but  not 
to  both  •  an  assembly  of  High  Church  Radicals,  and  Low  Church 
Tories,  each  imputing  to  the  other  the  ruin  of  their  common  cause, 
and  each  vying  with  the  other  in  the  abuse  of  what  both  ought  to 
revere ;  then  of  course  we  must  look  to  some  other  process  whereby 
the  latent  conservatism  of  the  people  may  be  sublimed  and 
utilized. 

We  would  rather  not  dogmatise  on  this  question,  but  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  that  no  reunion  between  the  regular 
Conservative  party,  and  that  party  in  the  Church  whose  best  re- 
presentative is  Dr.  Pusey,  seems  probable  during  the  lifetime  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  even  if  it  did  occur  sooner,  any  popular 
enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  the  crown  seems  still  more  remote. 
There  is  no  saying,  of  course,  what  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  us.  But  at  present  we  feel  disposed  to  think  that  Conserva- 
tism must  take  an  entirely  new  start  from  an  entirely  fresh  idea, 
if  it  is  ever  again  to  become  the  popular  and  dominant  creed.  A 
Conservatism  which  rests  mainly  upon  certain  ideas  of  government, 
religious  and  secular,  is  not  so  much  Conservatism  as  Toryism. 
"While  the  legitimate  influence  of  those  ideas  is  for  any  reason 
whatever  impaired  or  neutralised,  Toryism  must  continue  merely 
nominal.  In  the  meantime  there  may  be  certain  social  principles 
in  defence  of  which  a  Conservative  Party,  properly  so  called,  may 
be  gradually  consolidated.  And  it  is  our  own  conviction  that  the 
political  party  which  at  present  bears  that  name  will  never  feel 
ground  beneath  its  feet  till  it  takes  its  stand  upon  one  of  those 
great  principles  which  hold  society  together,  and  which  is  even 
now  threatened;  we  mean  the  principle  of  property. 

The  recent  debate  upon  the  Irish  Church  affords  much  food 
for  reflection  to  all  persons  who  are  watching  with  interest  the 
political  tendencies  of  the  present  day.  Two  speakers  in  that 
debate — men  very  different  from  each  other,  men  whose  minds 
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are  of  essentially  antagonistic  types,,  both  agreed  in  this,  that  the 
precedent  created  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  gravest  anxiety  in  the  country  about  the  security  of 
property.  These  two  speakers  were  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer.  Both  of  them  are  men  far  above  the  calibre  of  ordinary 
alarmists,  and  one  of  them  at  least  was  under  every  obligation  not 
to  add  one  syllable  to  his  argument  over  and  above  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  literally  true.  Speaking  from  the  Liberal  benches, 
the  personal  friend,  and  probably  the  future  colleague  of  the  Con- 
servative Prime  Minister,  he  was  bound  to  be  as  moderate  as  his 
conscientious  conviction  would  allow  of.  The  rhetorical  embel- 
lishments which  are  permitted  to  orators  in  general,  were  to  him 
forbidden.  Accordingly,  when  we  find  him  deliberately  expressing 
such  apprehensions  as  the  following,  they  shake  with  irresistible 
weight  : — 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  concede  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  times  are  peculiar,  especially  in  Ireland,  and 
that  in  Ireland  language  has  been,  and  is,  held  as  to  private  pro- 
perty which  in  a  manner  connects  it  with  some  of  the  same  con- 
siderations, which  points  to  its  origin  in  past  times,  and  which 
parades  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  held  in  Protestant 
hands — language  which  I  think  does  in  some  measure  justify  the 
alarm  of  those  who  fear  danger ;  and,  however  well  we  may  mean, 
if,  while  proceeding  in  one  direction,  we  make  a  false  step,  if 
we  go  too  far,  if  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  due  justice  in  dealing 
with  this  description  of  ecclesiastical  property,  we  may  be  helping, 
if  not  to  kindle,  yet  to  fan  the  flame  which  threatens  also  property 
of  other  descriptions.  I  trust  that  my  right  hon.  friend  will  deal 
successfully  with  what  is  called  the  land  question.  From  what 
was  said  the  other  day  by  the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  we  know  it  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  it  in  a  manner 
which  can  in  the  smallest  degree  do  violence  to  or  infringe  the 
principles  of  the  security  of  property.  Whether  or  not  all  the 
desires  and  hopes  which  have  been  excited  in  Ireland  on  that  sub- 
ject will  or  can  be  satisfied  by  any  measure  fulfilling  those  con- 
ditions remains  to  be  seen  (hear,  hear).  I  most  heartily  hope  and 
trust  that  they  may ;  but  of  one  thing  I  feel  confident,  and  it  is, 
that  we  should  be  safer  and  upon  surer  ground  if  we  were  not  to 
permit  ourselves  to  be  led  to  hope  we  should  be  doing  good 
by  violating  the  just  and  reasonable  feelings  of  our  fellow- 
subjects." 

Read  the  above  remarks  in  the  light  of  the  following  : — "  Now, 
sir,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  corporate  and 
private  property,  and  that  I  have  been  pressing  the  case  too  much 
in  the  instance  I  have  given.    I  do  not  think  so.    I  have  well 
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considered  the  principle  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
brought  forward.  I  believe  it  is  not  peculiar  to  corporate  property, 
and  that  gentlemen  who  have  private  property  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider whether  it  does  not  touch  their  case.  But  I  am  willing  to 
apply  it  to  corporate  property  (cheers) .  There  are  three  great 
hospitals  in  this  city,  endowed  with  estates  which  would  permit 
them  to  rank  with  some  of  the  wealthiest  of  our  peers.  Their 
united  revenues  alone  considerably  exceed  £100,000.  The  House 
knows  well  these  great  establishments — Bartholomew's,  St.  Tho- 
mas's, and  Guy's.  But  there  are  other  hospitals  in  the  country, 
where  the  physicians  are  not  less  skilful,  the  surgeons  not  less 
celebrated,  the  staff  not  less  devoted,  and  which  give  all  their 
energies,  thought,  learning,  and  life,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
humanity.  Well,  I  say,  would  it  not,  according  to  the  new  views 
and  the  new  principle,  be  as  painful  as  the  existence  of  an  Endowed 
Protestant  Church  is  to  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland, 
for  these  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  and  their  devoted  staff, 
to  feel  that  their  greatest  efforts  were  often  unable  to  accomplish 
all  that  they  desired,  and  that  their  position  as  a  voluntary  body 
sometimes  entailed  upon  them  humiliation.  Why  should  not 
the  Minister  come  forward  in  a  like  spirit  with  that  which  now 
seems  to  inspire  all  his  policy,  and  concede  to  these  gentlemen 
that  the  painful  anomaly  should  be  terminated,  and  that  St. 
George's  Hospital,  Middlesex  Hospital,  University  College  Hos- 
pital, and,  perhaps,  even  Westminster  Hospital,  all  depending  upon 
voluntary  contributions,  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  those  great  institutions  which  by  their  endowments  imparted 
to  those  connected  with  them  a  factitious  importance  in  the  pro- 
fession by  the  process  of  depriving  these  latter  of  their  estates  ? 
Well,  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
that  view.  The  Minister  would  have  £120,000  a-year  to  dispose 
of,  and  he  could  in  the  handsomest  manner  give  it  to  the  farmers  of 
England  towards  the  reduction  of  the  county  rates  (cheers  and 
laughter)  But  I  ask  you  seriously,  if  you  are  to  adopt  these  prin- 
ciples for  Ireland,  is  it  possible  that  you  should  not  apply  them 
also  to  England  V9 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  18th  of  March;  and  it  is 
clear  that  his  illustration  admits  of  almost  indefinite  extension. 
The  spirit  of  this  Irish  Church  Bill  is  hostile  to  the  principle  of 
property.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not  obscurely 
intimated  that  in  his  opinion  the  possessions  of  certain  private 
individuals  are  too  large  for  the  public  good.  If  the  Irish  Church 
question  is  the  prelude  to  an  English  Church  question,  the  Irish 
Land  question  may  be  the  prelude  to  an  English  Land  question. 
The  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  may  be  different;  but 
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human  nature  is  the  same.  And  the  landless  millions  of  the  one 
island  may  very  easily  be  taught  the  same  jealousy  of  the  existing 
proprietors  as  the  landless  millions  of  the  other.  To  say  that  the 
middle  classes,  those  who  have  and  those  who  hope  to  acquire,  a 
property  in  the  soil,  will  prevent  an  agrarian  revolution,  is 
accrediting  them  with  more  power  than  circumstances  have  proved 
them  to  possess,  when  their  leaders  are  politically  disunited.  A 
Conservative  party  faithfully  and  fully  representing  the  interests 
of  these  classes,  is  the  only  barrier  that  can  prevent  it;  and 
therefore  we  repeat  that  the  watchword  of  the  party  for  the 
future  should  be  the  "  Protection  of  Property."  To  sum  up,  the 
moral  which  is  written  in  very  legible  characters  upon  the 
respective  careers  of  our  two  great  political  parties  is  this,  that 
neither  can  be  really  popular  but  when  it  appeals  either  to  living 
vital  ideas  in  the  national  mind,  or  to  certain  great  social  prin- 
ciples. In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Whigs  became  popular  by 
appealing  to  the  two  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Tories  became  popular  by  appealing  to  the 
two  ideas  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  It  was  not  by  any 
measures  of  administration ;  it  was  not  by  any  peculiar  advance- 
ment of  our  material  interests ;  but  by  an  appeal  to  ideas,  that 
each  of  these  two  parties  in  turn  established  its  popularity.  And 
it  was  step  by  step  with  the  declension  of  these  ideas  from  their 
former  prominence  that  each  forfeited  its  popularity.  When  civil 
and  religious  liberty  were  no  longer  in  danger,  the  Whigs  could 
no  longer  be  supported  by  passionate  appeals  to  them.  When 
church  and  king  in  turn  began  to  fall,  Toryism,  like  an  empty 
balloon,  fell  headlong  to  the  ground.  From  that  time  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  two  parties  have  relied  rather  upon  social  prin- 
ciples than  political  ideas,  for  the  extension  of  this  influence. 
Purity,  economy,  and  a  better  adaptation  of  means  and  ends, 
became  the  result,  which  the  people  of  England  taught  themselves 
to  expect  from  the  Liberals.  When  the  Augean  stable  had  been 
cleansed,  the  security  of  property  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
working  classes  became  associated  with  the  rule  of  the  Conserva- 
tives. But  since  the  rupture  of  the  Conservative  party,  twenty 
years  ago,  it  has  had  neither  a  political  idea  nor  a  social  principle 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  though  it  has 
produced  able  men,  eloquent  orators,  and  efficient  administra- 
tors, it  has  never  yet  produced  a  majority.  The  social  principle 
which  has  been  the  chief  support  of  the  Liberal  party  during 
this  interval,  may  be  roughly  characterised  as  the  abolition  or 
reduction  of  privilege  in  all  its  shapes.  Resistance  to  this,  the 
distinction  of  the  Conservatives,  never  assumed  a  sufficiently 
definite  shape  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  con- 
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stitute  anything  like  a  principle.  And  even  if  it  had  done,  it  was 
not  the  principle  that  was  necessary  to  their  political  success. 
For,  of  course,  when  we  say  that  either  political  ideas  or  social 
principles  are  essential  to  the  popularity  of  a  party,  we  do  not 
mean  that  a  party  must  of  necessity  be  popular  because  it  has 
such  ideas  and  such  principles. 

The  study  of  historical  politics  is  wholesome  or  injurious,  as 
we  remember  or  forget  these  truths.  National  convictions,  like 
our  bodily  food,  pass  through  many  phases,  and  are  finally,  as  it 
were,  digested,  and  made  part  of  our  mental  and  moral  fibre. 
But  it  is  during  the  first  process  of  all,  the  process  of  degluti- 
tion, that  we  are  the  most  sensible  of,  and  derive  the  greatest 
pleasure  from  them.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  has  become  part 
of  the  national  being.  But  an  appeal  to  Protestantism,  which  at 
one  time  would  have  raised  a  tempest,  meets  with  no  response  at 
all.  Nobody  can  say  that  either  the  Church  or  the  Crown  is  not 
popular  in  this  country.  Yet  would  a  cry  of  Church  and  King 
have  any  real  meaning  now  ?  A  belief  in  both  has  become 
inwoven  with  the  national  life.  But  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  provoke  enthusiasm  about  either.  And  this  is  the  mistake 
into  which  historical  politics — a  clumsy  phrase,  by-the-bye, 
though  a  convenient  one — have  a  constant  tendency  to  betray  us. 
Ideas  and  principles  are  only  fit  for  party  uses,  while  they  are,  so 
to  speak,  militant.  When  they  have  been  generally  accepted,  and 
absorbed  into  the  system,  they  cease  to  be  available  for  such  ends. 
Too  constant  contemplation  of  the  past  dims  our  perception  of  the 
truth,  and  causes  us  to  mistake  for  firm  ground  what  is  really  a 
bottomless  swamp.  The  time  has  been  when  a  Tory  party 
appealed  successfully  to  political  ideas.  And  the  time  has  been 
when  a  Conservative  party  appealed  successfully  to  social  princi- 
ples. But  the  former,  at  all  events,  have  no  longer  the  particular 
kind  of  vitality  which  is  required  for  present  use.  And  the  latter 
are  no  longer  the  distinctive  feature  of  Conservatism.  It  is  of 
little  use  to  assert  that  the  Tory  party  always  has  been  this,  or 
never  has  been  that.  We  know  very  well  that  it  has  been  not 
only  powerful,  but  unquestionably  popular.  But  you  cannot  make 
it  so  now,  by  saying  that  it  has  been  so  once.  The  Conservative 
party  may  yet  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  But  they  will  not  discover  it  till  they  put  them- 
selves in  harmony  with  the  popular  instincts,  or  find  themselves 
the  national  defenders  of  social  order  and  civilised  prosperity. 
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BOOK  I —INTRODUCTORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AT  SCHOOL. 

"  Arma  virumque  cano  " 

Virgil. 
"  An  arm,  a  man,  and  a  cane." 

Free  Translation. 

The  pleasant  old  town  of  Sandymouth,  on  the  western  coast,  is 
too  well  known  not  only  to  the  thousands  of  annual  tourists  who 
flock  to  it  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, to  need  much  description  in  the  opening  chapter  of  a  novel. 
It  has  been  growing  in  population,  wealth,  and  importance,  ever 
since  1820,  and  numbering  now  something  like  twenty,  thousand 
inhabitants,  to  say  nothing  of  visitors,  the  subject  of  drainage  will 
no  doubt  some  day  occupy  the  attention  of  the  town  council  and 
burgesses ;  and  certain  unwholesome  vapours,  and  unsavoury 
gutters,  which  still  disfigure  its  recesses,  will  then  disappear.  Its 
main  streets,  as  everybody  knows,  slope  down  from  the  high 
ground  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  blue  sea  which  dashes  in  on 
its  rocky  beach ;  and  out  of  these  main  arteries  there  branch  off 
a  host  of  little  winding  lanes  and  by-streets  with  old-fashioned, 
queer  names,  such  as  Tin-street,  Barbican,  Cox-side,  for  the  origin 
of  which  the  local  antiquary  searches  in  vain. 

It  is  a  quiet,  pleasant,  old-fashioned  place,  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  old  town,  and  the  new  :  one  marked  by  the  venerable, 
grey  tower  of  St.  Alphege,  and  the  other  by  the  slender  spires  of 
the  New  Church,  and  St.  Mary  the  Less,  the  vicars  of  both  which 
parishes  are  unhappily  given  to  the  horrible  novelty  of  daily 
prayers,  open  seats,  chanted  psalms,  short  intelligible  services,  and 
still  shorter  sermons.  Twenty  years  ago,  however,  such  enormities 
as  these  were  not  even  dreamed  of.  Neither  church  was  then 
opened  during  the  week  more  frequently  than  could  be  avoided ;  and 
next  to  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  the  beadle  in  cocked  hat  and  gold- 
fringed  cape  and  great  coat,  was  the  most  important  personage  on 
Sundays,  and  all  other  occasions  when  true  Protestants  thought  it 
right  to  join  in  public  worship. 

VOL.  III.  3 
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It  is  near  the  little  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Less,  that  the  first 
scene  in  my  story  opens ;  when  as  yet  the  town  council  had  not 
cut  down  and  sold  the  tallest  and  finest  of  the  elm  trees  which 
fringed  the  church  lane,  and  sent  the  thirty  or  forty  couple  of  busy, 
harmless  rooks  to  look  for  lodgings  elsewhere.  At  the  end  of 
Church  Lane  ran  a  narrow  road,  named  Ham  Street,  containing 
about  a  score  of  scattered  houses,  and  about  the  middle  of  Ham 
Street  was  Ham  House,*  a  large,  dingy-looking,  square,  old- 
fashioned  mansion,  standing  on  its  own  ground,  and  among  its 
own  trees.  The  entrance  to  this  imposing  abode  was  by  a  flight 
of  granite  steps,  through  a  large  iron  gate  of  open  scroll  work, 
in  the  centre  of  which  appeared  a  brass  plate,  bearing  on  it  the 
words — 

REV.  DR.  HORAM, 
Academy  for  Young  Gentlemen. 

The  doctor  was  a  large,  portly  man,  well  educated,  and  a  good 
scholar ;  quiet  and  polished  in  his  manner  to  parents  and  guardians  ; 
stern  and  severe,  and  at  times  harsh,  towards  every  possible  variety 
of  the  genus  boy.  He  reigned  over  his  household,  and  his  little 
kingdom  of  school,  with  a  calm,  despotic,  power  that  never  faltered. 
He  was  unmarried,  but  very  fond  of  the  society  of  ladies,  especially 
if  young  and  pretty ;  and  equally  fond  of  a  good  dinner  and  good 
wine.  To  procure  and  to  enjoy  the  two  latter,  he  spared  neither  toil 
nor  expense.  In  his  own  selfish  way  he  was  generous  and  hospitable. 
They  who  went  to  dine  with  him  at  six  p.m.,  when  the  toils  of  the 
day  were  over,  always  found  a  well-spread  table,  and  abundance  of 
capital  wine,  but  if  they  had  looked  a  little  more  sharply  into  mat- 
ters, they  might  have  found  out  that  the  best  cut  out  of  every  joint, 
and  the  choicest  bottle  on  the  table,  was  cleverly  reserved  by  the 
reverend  carver,for  his  own  special  enjoyment;  and  that  the  butcher, 
the  fishmonger,  and  the  wine  merchant,  would  have  to  whistle  for 
many  a  long  day  before  their  quarterly  bills  were  settled.  They 
were  more  than  a  year  in  arrear  now,  although  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  the  doctor  had  hurried  up  to  London  during  the  Easter 
holiday,  and  quietly  slipped  through  the  Insolvent  Court. 

In  spite  of  all  his  severity,  however,  whether  in  school  or 
household,  in  spite  of  all  irregularities,  shortcomings,  and  even 
vices — for  he  drank  hard  at  times  and  gambled  at  quiet  whist 
parties — Dr.  Horam  was  a  popular  man  among  his  tradesmen,  his 
servants,  and  his  scholars.  The  boys  feared  him,  but  yet  said  he 
was  a  jolly  good  fellow;  the  tradespeople  were  caught  by  his 
pleasant,  easy,  bon-hommie  of  manner,  vowed  they  would  never  trust 


*  Ham  House  is  still  standing  among  its  own  old  trees,  in  these  summery 
days  of  January,  1869. 
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liim  again,  and  then  gave  him  unlimited  credit ;  while  his  servants 
— whom  he  did  pay — said  that  "  if  the  doctor  was  aughty  he  was 
a  gentleman,  and  his  wages  ansom."  The  one  redeeming  trait  in 
his  character  was  his  fondness  for  little  children, — i.e.  children 
too  young  to  undergo  the  operation  of  caning,  in  its  fullest,  ripest, 
sense,  as  the  doctor  understood  and  practised  it.  Into  all  the 
niceties  of  this  exercise  he  entered,  at  all  times,  with  infinite  zest, 
— if  not  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  patient,  at  least  to  his 
own.  In  rhis  hands  there  was  a  completeness,  a  dexterity,  and  a 
finish  about  the  whole  thing  which  marked  the  work  of  a  true 
artist;  and  no  pupil  of  Ham  House  who  had  ever  been  flogged 
could  possibly  be  in  doubt  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  to  the  exact 
flavour  of  that  '  sugar/  which  poor  Tom  Hood  tells  all  little  boys, 
is  to  be  found  '  in  the  cane/  Plenty  was  the  ruling  watchword 
throughout  the  doctor's  empire.  There  was  plenty  of  work,  plenty 
of  holidays,  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink,  plenty  of  flogging — when 
deserved, — plenty  of  air  in  the  dormitories,  and  of  space  in  the 
cricket-field  and  play-ground ;  plenty  of  time  allowed  for  sleep, 
for  work,  and  for  play ; — all  to  be  well  paid  for. 

It  is  in  the  playground  that  our  story  begins,  on  a  sunny 
Saturday  morning  in  June,  some  twenty  years  ago.  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  ground  about  six  feet  from  the  wall  runs 
a  line  of  old  and  gigantic  poplars,  and  under  their  trembling 
shade  two  boys  are  strolling  up  and  down,  engaged  in  very  busy 
talk,  and  every  now  and  then  breaking  out  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
A  few  yards  away  from  them  stands  a  third  boy,  a  quiet,  thought- 
ful-looking fellow  of  about  sixteen,  who  is  trying  to  do  his  set  of 
verses  for  the  doctor,  in  good  time  for  the  morrow.  His  name  is 
Harry  Penfold,  and  we  shall  see  him  again  at  a  future  page.  He 
has  a  clear,  sparkling,  brown  eye,  and  thick  stubbly  hair,  a  broad 
forehead,  and  a  thin,  light  frame.  His  voice  is  very  clear,  and  his 
smile  almost  womanly  in  softness  and  beauty.  The  two  other  boys 
still  pacing  up  and  down,  are  a  year  younger  than  Penfold.  One, 
Frank  Stone,  the  sturdier  of  the  two,  short  and  thickset,  has  black 
straight  hair,  a  very  merry  blue  eye  full  of  devilry  and  mischief,  a 
mouth  too  wide  for  his  face,  and  a  sly  look  pervading  his  whole 
countenance  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  is  bright,  intelligent,  and  good- 
looking.  Willy  Fitzgerald,  the  third  of  the  trio,  is  a  tall  well- 
made  fellow,  with  an  air  of  quiet  pluck  and  determination  about 
him  that  looks  as  if  he  could  hold  his  own.  His  eyes  are  dark 
grey,  his  mouth  small  and  firm,  and  his  chestnut  hair  has  a  wave 
in  it. 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man 
and  these  few  descriptive  words  will  in  a  measure  serve  the  trio  for 
many  a  long  day  to  come. 
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Those  were  the  days  of  bulleying  and  nicknames.  The  few 
fellows  in  a  school  who  escaped  nicknames  were  either  special 
favourites,  or  too  mighty  to  be  christened.  Penfold  belonged  to 
the  former  class  because  he  was  wondrously  good-tempered,  and 
could  do  '  any  chap's  verses/  at.  a  moment's  notice;  Stone  was 
known  as  the  i  Tinker/  and  Fitzgerald  as  c  Paddy/ 

Both  these  boys  belonged  to  the  same  class,  and  though  in 
general,  they  were  not  intimate  friends,  yet  at  this  rare  moment  a 
community  of  suffering  drew  them  more  closely  together  than 
usual. 

The  fact  was,  that  that  very  morning,  in  the  Virgil  class,  the 
c  Tinker/  when  his  turn  came  for  repeating  the  Latin  text  before 
construing,  had  been  detected  by  the  doctor  in  the  act  of  opening 
his  book  under  the  ledge  of  his  master's  desk.  Whereupon  en- 
sued the  following  short  dialogue  and  drama  — 

"  Go  down,  at  once,  sir,  into  my  study." 

"  Oh  !  if  you  please,  sir,  I  never,  never,  will  do  it  again,  sir, — 
never." 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  you  will  do  it  again ;  go  down,  sir, 
and  wait  till  I  come." 

Upon  which  Mr.  F.  Stone  did  as  he  was  told,  went  slowly  down 
into  that  horrible,  little,  quiet  study  at  the  end  of  the  long  room, 
knelt  down  in  front  of  a  certain  rail  which  he  grasped  with  trembling 
reluctant  hands,  and  there  waited  the  arrival  of  '  Jack  Ketch' 
After  an  interval  of  live  minutes,  which  to  the  unhappy  victim 
seemed  a  year  of  slow  agony,  the  doctor  entered  the  study  behind 
the  kneeling  expectant,  and  quietly  half-closed  the  door.  What 
followed  may  be  better  imagined  than  described ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  an  interval  of  about  a  minute,  during  which  a  gush  of 
appalling  howls  escaped  through  the  half-open  door,  the  '  Tinker' 
reappeared  with  a  face  of  ashy  paleness,  and  indicative  of  intense 
suffering ;  his  whole  body  was  more  or  less  twisted  into  a  zigzag  of 
pain,  while  the  intenser  agony  seemed  to  have  culminated  in 
one  special  portion  of  his  frame,  to  which  both  hands  were  ap- 
plied with  the  very  liveliest  energy.  In  front  of  him,  with  calm, 
measured  step,  came  the  portly  doctor — unruffled  as  ever ;  and,  as 
he  drew  near,  the  silence  which  had  crept  over  the  expecting 
crowd,  grew  more  profound. 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  silence,  however,  there  was  heard  the 
sudden  sound  of  a  burst  of  smothered  laughter,  at  which  the 
doctor  suddenly  paused  in  his  march,  and  looked  round  with  a 
hungry  eye  at  the  Virgil  class.  The  hapless  culprit  was  Fitzgerald. 
As  the  c  Tinker 9  reappeared  from  the  chamber  of  execution,  his 
face  had  assumed  so  woe-begone  and  so  comical  an  expression, 
that  poor  '  Paddy/  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  stifle  his  laugh,  burst 
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into  a  sudden  explosion  of  merriment.  Then,  once  more,  came 
those  terrible  words — 

"  Go  down  into  my  study,  sir,  and  wait  till  I  come." 

Once  more  took  place  that  little  rapid  c  Drama,  in  one  Act/  and 
after  this  second  interruption  the  Virgil  class  resumed  their  studies. 

Hence  it  was  that  c  Paddy/  and  the  c  Tinker/  were  such  close 
friends  under  the  poplars'  trembling  shade,  on  this  special  Satur- 
day. 

"But  I  say,  c  Paddy/  he  does  cut  a  fellow  most  awfully — 
doesn't  he,  the  old  brute  V9 

"  He  does,  by  J ove  !  but  I  couldn't  help  laughing,  c  Tinker/ 
when  I  saw  you  creeping  up  behind  him,  with  both  hands  rubbing 
away  '  like  blazes/  and  such  a  face  as  you  put  on !  I  should 
laugh  again  if  I  saw  you  coming/'' 

"  Well,  ( Paddy/  I  don't  see  much  to  laugh  at.  I've  had  it 
twice  before,  but  this  time  is  ten  times  the  worst.  I  shan't  be 
able  to  sit  down  for  a  couple  of  days.  You  won't  catch  me  look- 
ing at  the  book  again, — 'birching  the  next  time,' — Jack  said; 
though  it's  a  beastly  shame  to  lick  a  fellow  for  just  opening  a 
book." 

"But  it's  a  lie  all  the  same — that's  what  you  got  it  for.  Jack 
hates  lying,  you  know,  and  I  must  say  " 

"  Oh  !  of  course  '  you  must  say/ — yoir're  one  of  the  goodies, — 
I  know — one  of  the  doctor's  pets,  who  wouldn't  be  so  naughty 
for  the  world,  would  you  ?" 

u  We  all  know  that,  don't  we,  Dick  ?"  he  added,  as  a  very  tall 
fellow  at  the  top  of  the  school  sauntered  up  to  the  two  boys. 

" Know  what?" 

"  Why,  that  '  Paddy  '  is  a  saint,  and  wouldn't  tell  a  lie, — no, 
not  for  the  whole  world, — the  dear  boy." 

"Not  to  escape  a  licking,  any  how,  or  a  page  of  Virgil." 

At  this  moment  the  first  dinner-bell  rang,  and  the  tall  fellow, 
known  as  c  Fiery  Dick/ — he  had  blazing  red  hair  and  a  face  covered 
with  freckles, — put  an  end  to  the  conversation  by  seizing  both  the 
younger  boys  by  the  collar,  and  saying — 

"  Now,  you  two  youngsters,  I  want  you,  when  you  come  in 
again  on  Monday,  to  bring  in  some  gunpowder  with  you.  It's 
wanted  in  the  long  bedroom,  on  Monday  night;  and  all  'the 
weeklies  5  are  gone  but  you,  so  you  must  get  it.  Which  of  you 
shall  it  be  ?    Here's  sixpence  to  pay  for  it." 

"  All  right,  Dick,"  replied  Stone ;  "  give  me  the  money — I'll 
get  it  for  you." 

And  so  the  bargain  was  made,  and  the  two  weekly  boarders, 
who  lived  at  Encombe,  a  village  about  two  miles  out  of  Sandy- 
ford,  caught  up  their  books,  and  leaving  '  Fiery  Dick'  to  get  ready 
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for  dinner,  set  out  together  through  the  great  gate.  As  for  Dick, 
he  ran  hastily  across  the  playground  towards  the  house,  but  in 
doing  so  unhappily  tripped  his  foot  against  a  twisted  root,  and  fell 
flat  on  his  face  in  a  very  muddy  part  of  the  pathway.  When  he 
got  up  he  presented  a  very  woe-begone  appearance.  They  wore 
white  trowsers  in  those  days  ;  and  the  snowy  pantaloons  of  Mr. 
Richard  Gully  were  covered  with  broad  smears  of  yellow  clay ; 
there  was  clay  all  over  his  hands  and  coat  sleeves,  clay  on  his  yel- 
low waistcoat  and  shirt-front ;  his  hat  was  sent  into  an  adjoining 
rain  puddle,  his  face  was  scratched  in  several  places,  and  his  nose 
was  bleeding  freely. 

Most  of  the  boys  had  by  this  time  gone  home,  or  got  to  the 
house,  but  one  unlucky  youngster,  a  day-boy,  had  lingered  be- 
hind, looking  for  a  lost  ball,  and,  as  it  happened,  was  close  to 
Mr.  Gully  as  he  rose  from  the  ground. 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  staring  at  me  for,  you  young  beggar  ? 
did  you  never  see  a  fellow  fall  down  before  ?  You're  laughing,  are 
you  ?    Pll  teach  you  to  laugh  at  me/' 

And  snatching  up  a  stick  that  chanced  to  lie  close  at  hand,  he 
proceeded  to  administer  several  heavy  cuts  to  the  boy.  But  little 
Jackson  was  a  smart,  active  fellow,  and  soon  escaped  from  his 
hands,  dodged  his  tormentor  round  a  tree,  and  finally  got  safely 
away  outside  the  great  gate  into  the  street,  shouting  out  f  Fiery 
Dick,'  c  Fiery  Dick/  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Mr.  Gully,  in  a  very  savage  frame  of  mind,  walked  slowly  and 
miserably  back  towards  the  house. 

"Very  well/'  he  muttered  to  himself;  "very  well,  Tommy 
Jackson, — you  wait  till  Monday,  Pll  c  Fiery  Dick  5  you,  then/' 

As  for  Tommy,  himself,  he  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him  down  Ham  Street,  and  soon  overtook  Stone  and  his 
companion. 

"  Holloa  !  Tommy,  what's  the  row  ?" 

«  Why,  '  Fiery  Dick '  tripped  his  foot  over  an  old  stump,  and 
came  down  a  regular  crasher  on  his  face,  in  the  mud,  white  trow- 
sers and  all.  And,  then,  he  licks  me  because  I  couldn't  help 
laughing/' 

"  Bravo  !  Tommy,"  says  Fitzgerald ;  "  good-bye,  old  fellow." 

"  You'll  catch  it  on  Monday  morning,  Tommy,  and  no  mis- 
take," added  ■  the  Tinker/  "  If  I  were  you,  I  should  get  sick 
leave  for  a  day  or  two ;  "  by  that  time  c  Fiery  Dick '  may  forget 
all  about  it."    And  so  they  parted. 

The  way  of  the  two  boys  lay  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  which  sloped  off  to  the  higher  ground  on  the  country-side 
of  Sandymouth,  towards  which  they  now  made  their  way  in  haste, 
amusing  themselves,  however,  as  they  went  by,  blowing  peas 
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through  long  tin  pea-shooters  into  such  small  shops,  and  at  such 
passers-by  as  appeared  to  be  safe  practice.  For  a  time  the  sharp- 
shooting  went  on  safely  enough ;  the  shop-keepers  were  content 
to  call  out,  'you  young  rascals/  as  the  missiles  rattled  about  their 
canisters  and  bottles ;  and  the  few  passengers  who  were  hit  took 
no  notice  of  the  assault.  But,  at  length,  a  little  girl  of  about  ten 
crossed  the  road  just  in  front  of  them,  carrying  on  her  head  a 
pitcher  of  milk,  which  she  supported  with  both  her  hands.  The 
temptation  was  sudden  and  great ;  both  boys  at  once  gave  way 
to  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  violent  tornado  of  peas  fell 
upon  the  face  and  neck  of  the  poor  girl,  who  in  her  agony  of  pain 
and  surprise  lowered  her  hapless  hands  to  shield  her  face.  In  a 
trice  down  came  the  pitcher  of  milk,  falling  headlong  to  the  pave- 
ment, and  there  smashed  into  a  score  of  pieces. 

For  a  moment  the  perpetrators  of  the  mischief  stood  aghast  in 
silent  dismay,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  But  the  cries  of  the  un- 
happy milk-bearer  at  once  began  to  attract  a  mob,  and  the  two 
culprits  saw  that  their  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  flight.  Away, 
therefore,  they  went  uphill,  as  hard  as  their  legs  could  carry  them ; 
trusting  to  get  away  into  one  of  the  by-streets  before  they  were 
recognised.  Unhappily,  however,  the  catastrophe  had  taken  place 
near  the  police-station,  and  a  stray  constable,  urged  by  the  cries 
of  the  angry  crowd,  set  out  in  full  chace.  For  the  first  few 
minutes  the  boys  had  the  best  of  it ;  but  finding  that  the  enemy 
was  gaining  on  them,  they  resolved  to  separate,  and  try  to  escape 
by  diving  right  and  left  into  one  of  the  narrower  streets  which 
branched  from  the  main  road.  Stone  took  the  left-hand  road ;  and 
the  panting  constable  followed  Fitzgerald,  who,  unconscious  of 
what  had  happened,  fled  towards  the  east  without  even  daring  to 
glance  behind  him.  Paddy  dodged  his  pursuer  through  half-a- 
dozen  back  streets,  and  finally  winded  him,  as  he  once  more  got 
back  into  the  main  street  from  which  he  had  started.  But  the 
constable  still  kept  him  in  view,  and  all  at  once  began  running 
again.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  away  went  the  unhappy  Paddy 
uphill,  once  more.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  road  a  narrow  street 
crossed  it  at  right  angles,  and  just  as  the  two  runners  reached  this 
point,  '  the  Tinker/  who  long  ago  fancying  all  danger  to  be  over, 
was  working  his  way  back  to  the  homeward  track,  emerged  be- 
tween the  two  still  panting  and  breathless  runners,  and  before  he 
could  withdraw,  the  constable  was  in  full  pursuit. 

At  this  moment  Fitzgerald  ventured  to  cast  one  lingering  look 
at  his  pursuer,  and  seeing  what  had  happened,  at  once  gave  his 
companion  credit  for  what  he  thought  most  generous  interposition. 

Bravo,  Tinker,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  didn't  think  you  had 
so  much  pluck  in  you  as  to  cut  in  between  us."    And  with  this 
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thought  in  his  mind  he  resolved  to  wait  for  his  companion  about  a 
mile  outside  the  town,  at  a  turning  which  led  to  Encombe.  Nor 
had  he  to  wait  long.  In  about  twenty  minutes  '  the  Tinker'  made 
his  appearance,  pale,  almost  breathless,  and  covered  with  dust. 

"  Well,  old  fellow/'  said  Fitzgerald,  "  you've  got  clear  away  at 
last,  I  am  glad  to  see.  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  cut  in  as  you 
did  between  me  and  that  confounded  policeman,  for  I  was  dead- 
beat,  and  couldn't  have  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further." 

€€  Cut  in  ?"  replied  Stone,  "  I  never  intended  to  cut  in,  I  can 
tell  you.  What  on  earth  did  you  mean  by  doubling  back  to  the 
High  Street  ?  You  very  nearly  got  me  nabbed.  As  it  is,  a  pretty 
mess  you  have  made  of  it.  As  I  went  down  Ebrington  Road, 
who  should  come  out  of  the  bookseller's  shop  at  the  corner  but 
old  Jack  himself.  I  dodged  in  among  the  crowd,  but  I'm  afraid 
he  saw  me.  And  then,  up  comes  that  brute  of  a  Constable,  and 
has  a  long  jaw  with  the  Doctor.  It's  all  your  fault.  If  you  had 
gone  on  down  Westwell  Street,  I  should  never  have  met  you,  but 
got  clear  home  by  this  time." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Paddy  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  comfort 
his  friend ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  convince  him  that  nothing  but  dire 
necessity  had  driven  him  back  to  the  High  Street,  and  that  after 
all  the  Doctor  might  not  have  seen  him.  The  two  boys  went  on 
together  to  the  entrance  of  the  village,  but  little  more  was  said 
by  either ;  and  they  separated  gladly — Stone  going  by  the  great 
gate  into  his  father's  park  up  to  the  Manor  House,  and  Fitzgerald 
up  the  village  to  his  mother's  cottage. 

"  Well,  Frank,"  said  his  father,  "  how  is  it  you're  so  late,  my 
boy  ?  Lunch  is  all  over,  and  your  mother  is  wondering  what  has 
become  of  you." 

"  There  was  a  row  in  the  town,  father,  as  we  came  through, 
about  a  dog-fight ;  and  Fitzgerald  and  I  could  hardly  get  along  at 
all." 

"  A  dog-fight  ?  Well,  well,  boy,  make  haste  in,  and  get  your 
dinner." 

From  this  little  glimpse  of  Mr.  Frank  Stone,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  he  only  told  the  truth  when  he  thought  it  likely  to  be 
most  profitable ;  but  though  his  father  often  suspected  this  to  be 
the  case,  his  mother  believed  that  her  dear  boy  was  perfection. 

Fitzgerald's  mother,  a  widow,  asked  no  questions  of  her  son ; 
leaving  it  to  him,  as  she  always  did,  to  tell  her  all  that  happened 
to  him ;  and  knowing  that  whatever  he  did  say  would  be  the  simple 
truth. 

Their  quiet  dinner  had  been  ready  for  the  last  hour,  as  he 
well  knew,  though  not  a  word  was  said  to  him  about  being 
late. 
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"  I'm  awfully  hungry,  mother/''  he  at  last  said,  as  they  sat 
down,  "  though  I  never  heard  that  flogging  would  give  a  fellow  an 
appetite.  The  Doctor  gave  me  a  licking  this  morning,  for  daring 
to  laugh  in  the  class ;  and  then,  as  we  came  home  through  the 
town,  we  got  into  a  horrid  mess  by  blowing  peas  into  a  girl's  face. 
She  was  carrying  a  pitcher  of  milk  on  her  head ;  it  was  all  upset, 
and  the  pitcher  smashed  to  pieces ;  and  we  had  to  run  for  it,  I  can 
tell  you/' 

And  so  by  degrees  the  boy  told  the  whole  boyish  story,  omit- 
ting only  the  part  played  in  it  by  6  the  Tinker.' 

His  mother,  a  quiet,  loving  woman,  whose  whole  heart  was 
bound  up  in  her  son,  said  little  or  nothing  to  him  as  he  ate  his 
dinner,  and  not  much  when  he  had  finished  it.  But  she  looked  at 
him  tenderly  and  kindly,  with  eyes  that  he  knew  and  loved. 

"  Willy,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  flogged, 
though  it  was  only  a  boyish  fault  at  school ;  but,  as  to  the  poor 
girl,  you  must  find  her  out  and  see  if  she  is  in  trouble  about  the 
milk." 

And  to  this  he  readily  agreed  at  once ;  though,  as  he  urged, 
it  was  rather  running  a  risk  to  go  into  the  town  again  that  day. 
The  visit  of  enquiry,  therefore,  was  put  off  until  the  next  week. 

We  have  delayed  our  readers  over  this  sketch  of  boyish  days 
that  they  may  really  see  what  the  men  are  like  who  have  to  play 
a  chief  part  in  the  following  story.  A  single  page  more  will 
finish  it. 

That  evening,  about  six  p.m.,  when  Stone's  father  and  mother 
were  quietly  at  dinner  in  the  old-fashioned  Walnut  Parlour,  their 
son  crept  softly  into  his  father's  study,  and,  after  some  hunting, 
found  a  certain  powder-flask.  From  this  he  abstracted  a  couple 
of  ounces,  which  he  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  '  shop'  paper  found  in 
his  father's  drawer ;  and  then,  having  replaced  the  flask,  he  softly 
crept  out  again  through  the  French  window  into  the  garden, 
thence  into  the  village,  where  at  a  certain  '  tuck'  shop  he  spent 
sixpence  in  bull's-eyes  and  toffee. 

Monday  morning  soon  arrived,  and  both  boys  were  at  school 
in  good  time. 

t€  Here  is  the  powder,  Dick,  and  good  weight,  too,  I  can  tell 
you.  Morris,  the  gunsmith,  knows  me,  and  so  you've  got  a 
bargain." 

Then  the  bell  rang,  and  the  boys  all  went  into  school. 

Prayers  were  soon  over;  but  the  usual  busy  hum  which 
marked  the  opening  of  work  was  suddenly  checked  by  the  Doctor's 
calling  out  in  his  clear,  sonorous  voice — 

"  Fitzgerald,  stand  up  !" 

"  Yes,  sir." 
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Then  followed  a  short  dialogue. 

" Which  way  did  you  go  home  on  Saturday?" 

"By  the  High  Street,  as  usual." 

"  Did  a  policeman  chase  you  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  For  what  cause  ?" 

"  I  blew  peas  into  a  girl's  face,  sir,  and  upset  her  milk." 
"  Who  was  with  you  ?" 

cc  There  was  another  fellow  with  me,  sir ;  but  /  blew  the  peas, 
and  got  him  into  the  mess." 
"  Who  was  that  other  boy  ?" 

"  I'd  rather  not  mention  his  name,  sir.  It  was  my  fault  more 
than  his." 

"  His  name  ? — or  a  hundred  lines  of  '  Virgil'  by  four  o'clock 
this  afternoon." 

cc  rphg  <  YiigiY  shall  be  ready,  sir." 
«  Stand  up,  Stone." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  With  whom  did  you  go  home  ?" 
"  Tommy  Jackson,  sir." 

"  By  which  way  did  you  go  through  the  town  ?" 
"  By  the  Park  Lane,  and  then  across  the  fields." 
"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Stone  ?" 
cc  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  quite  sure." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Stone,  you  may  go  down  into  my  study,  and  wait 
there  till  I  come,  and  make  arrangements  for  being  birched." 

This  last  remark  was  in  the  Doctor's  quietest  and  most  terrible 
tone  of  voice.  The  school  knew  by  it  that  he  was  '  in  an  awful 
wax/  and  that  the  '  Tinker'  was  in  for  it. 

After  a  horrible  interval  of  five  minutes  in  that  chamber  of 
horrors,  he  re-appeared  in  the  midst  of  his  terrified  companions, 
hardly  able  to  walk,  unable  to  speak,  and  with  a  face  to  which 
that  of  the  previous  day  was  radiant  with  joy. 

It  was  his  last  flogging  at  the  Doctor's  hands,  for  when  he 
went  home  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  carried  with  him  a  note,  in 
which  the  Squire  was  strongly  urged  to  seek  for  his  son  some 
other  school,  or  some  other  tuition,  at  a  distance  from  home. 

"  Lying,"  said  Dr.  Horam,  "  is  an  accomplishment  which  I 
cannot  and  will  not  tolerate,  as  I  have  done  my  utmost  and  best 
to  convince  your  son  for  the  last  two  years.  But  all  in  vain. 
Deceit  in  some  shape  or  other  seems  as  vitally  necessary  to  him 
as  the  air  he  breathes.  He  shrinks  from  truth  as  if  it  were 
poison." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"OUR  men  fought  uncommon/" 

Frank  Stone  owed  most  of  his  faults  to  a  foolish,  indulgent 
mother,  who  was  not  content  to  love  her  son,  and  show  her  love 
by  teaching  him  to  rule  himself,  but  gave  way  to  every  idle, 
selfish,  desire  on  which  he  chose  to  insist  with  sufficient  stubborn- 
ness to  carry  his  point.  She  was  weak  and  credulous  just  in  those 
few  points  where  she  should  have  been  firm  and  resolute.  In  her 
own  personal  life,  she  not  only  loved  truth,  but  practised  it ;  yet, 
in  dealing  with  her  son,  she  winked  at  his  want  of  sincerity  and 
straightforwardness,  and  even  made  excuses  for  his  falsehood  and 
equivocation. 

"  Poor  boy,"  she  would  say,  "  I  am  sure  he  does  not  mean 
to  tell  a  lie ;  but,  you  see,  he  is  so  easily  led  away  into  what  is 
wrong.  He  is  a  dear,  good  child.  The  least  thing  upsets  him. 
He  is  not  able  to  bear  it." 

cc  Yes,  my  dear,"  replies  the  Squire,  u  he  is  so  fond  of  the 
truth  that  the  moment  it  begins  to  grow  hot,  he  drops  it  for  fear 
it  should  burn  his  fingers.  He  isn't  able  to  bear  anything  simply 
because  he  has  never  tried.  And  this  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  I 
Here  he  is,  sent  away  from  the  school,  with  a  sweet  character  ! 
The  fellow  drinks  in  falsehood,  it  seems,  as  a  fish  does  wrater,  and 
thrives  on  it.    What  are  we  to  do  with  him  now  ?" 

After  this,  there  were  many  little  stormy  interludes  and  de- 
bates between  the  Squire  and  his  wife,  but  the  end  of  it  was  that 
Mr.  Frank  Stone  was  despatched  to  what  was  called  a  Protestant 
Seminary,  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  where,  as  M.  Alphonse  Le 
Hoget,  the  principal,  .phrased  it,  "The  sons  of  English  gentlemen 
were  received  with  the  highest  distinction,  instructed  in  the  higher 
branches  of  polite  Literature,  and  specially  led  into  an  entire  mastery  of 
the  French  language,  fyc,  fyc,  as  well  as  being  trained  in  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  Religion." 

There  is  no  need  here  to  describe  more  fully  M.  Le  Roget's 
seminary,  or  the  results  produced  by  his  course  of  education. 
Such  scandalous  dens  are  now  too  well-known  to  need  exposure. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  M.  Le  Roget  had  once  been  a  billiard- 
marker,  then  a  courier,  then  a  valet  to  a  fast  English  nobleman  ; 
that  he  had  run  away  with  his  mistress's  lady's-maid — at  last 
reluctantly  married  her,  and  opened  a  school  for  the  sons  of  En- 
glish gentlemen.  He  was  a  clever  dog ;  able  to  talk  well,  and  to 
amuse  '  my  lord'  when  in  low  spirits  ;  he  spoke  a  little  English, 
fend,  of  course,  with  facility  a  great  deal  of  second-rate  French. 
He  drank,  he  gambled,  and  played  at  a  great  many  games  of 
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chance  in  a  quiet,  skilful  way,  which  amused  his  master ;  so  that 
the  young  viscount  stood  his  friend  when  he  proposed  to  open  an 
academy,  and  half  lent  him  the  sanction  of  his  name.  The  result 
of  this  was,  that  M.  Le  Roget  at  last  got  together  about  a  score 
of  the  sons  of  English  tradesmen  and  gentlemen  then  in  Paris, 
and  one  or  two  from  England,  where  the  viscount's  family  lived, 
and  it  was  only  vaguely  known  that  the  schoolmaster's  wife  was 
an  English  '  lady.' 

After  a  few  months,  Mr.  F.  Stone  found  this  school  much  to 
his  liking.  It  took  him  some  little  time  to  get  used  to  the  change 
of  diet ;  to  soups  and  messes,  as  he  termed  them,  and  vin  ordinaire 
instead  of  the  solid  joints,  the  strong  ale,  and  old  sherry  of  the 
Manor  House ;  but,  this  over,  it  was  all  easy  sailing.  His  father 
paid  handsomely  for  him,  and  he  soon  found  that  he  could  do  as 
little  or  as  much  work  as  he  pleased.  He  could  go  out  and  come 
in  as  he  liked  ;  and  though  f  vin  ordinaire 9  was  sour  wash,  he  had 
as  much  of  it  as  he  cared  to  drink.  He  soon  found  out  his  way  into 
Paris ;  learned  what  a  Cafe  Chantant  meant,  how  to  play  billiards, 
to  cheat  at  dominoes,  to  varnish  his  own  boots,  to  make  cigarettes, 
to  bow  stylishly  to  a  lady,  to  swear  c  comme  il  faut/  to  ape  the 
demeanour  of  my  Lord  Chesterfield  who,  according  to  old  Sam 
Johnson's  mighty  edict,  "had  the  morals  of  a  harlot  and  the 
manners  of  a  dancing  master."" 

He  went  to  church  once  a  week,  i.e.  he  attended  in  a  certain 
room  where  an  English  Protestant  clergyman  '  performed  divine 
service 3  for  the  few  who  cared  to  attend  it,  and  was  thus  fully 
trained  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  rest  of 
the  week  he  spent  pretty  much  as  he  thought  fit.  After  five  years 
of  this  training,  Mr.  F.  Stone  came  back  to  England  and  to  the 
old  Manor  House,  with  one  more  accomplishment  added  to  the 
long  list  which  graced  him  before  he  set  out.  He  was  now  a 
consummate  hypocrite,  and  wore  his  hypocrisy  with  a  finished  air 
of  perfection.  He  knew  how  well  he  acted  his  part,  and  gloried 
in  the  ease  with  which  he  had  gulled  the  old  Manor  House  and 
all  that  belonged  to  it  into  a  firm  belief  of  his  reformation.  He 
was  quite  a  changed  character.  Yes,  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats, 
once,  but  now,  c  nous  avons  change  tout  cela/  he  had  turned  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  had  come  back  to  c  his  dear  parents '  to  begin  life 
*  de  novo/ 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  we  resume  the  thread  of  our 
story. 

Encombe  was  a  quiet,  scattered,  hamlet,  nestled  cozily  among 
the  low  hills  which  divide  Sandy  mouth  from  the  moor;  so  cozily 
indeed  that  passengers  by  the  stage  coach  which  used  to  run 
to  Tavistock,  often  rattled  swiftly  through  the  village  without 
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catching  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  old,  square,  gothic,  tower  of 
the  church,  the  Manor  House  bosomed  in  a  grove  of  elms,  or  the 
vicarage  in  the  little  angle  sloping  down  to  the  river.  Some 
twenty  old-fashioned  thatched  cottages,  more  picturesque  than 
cleanly,  and  a  few  farmhouses,  in  fact,  made  up  the  whole  village. 
But,  among  the  cottages  there  was  one,  far  better  in  build  and  in 
appearance  than  the  others,  which  lay  back  from  the  road  and 
was  shut  off  from  it  by  a  thick  laurel  hedge.  The  little  garden 
was  bright  and  sunny  with  summer  flowers,  and  creepers  entirely 
covered  the  front  of  the  house  in  a  wild,  luxuriant,  profusion  which 
no  professional  gardener  would  have  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
Honeysuckle,  passion-flower,  and  some  sort  of  rose  which  bore  clus- 
ters of  tiny,  round,  pink  flowers  seemed  to  have  grown  up  together 
in  hopeless  confusion ;  having  fairly  covered  the  rustic  porch,  and 
peeped  into  every  window  below  the  thatch.  And  yet  there  was 
no  neglect  anywhere.  The  flower-beds  were  free  from  weeds, 
and  there  were  many  little  traces  of  taste  and  care  in  the  way 
carnations  were  tied  up,  and  clusters  of  rosy  red  hung  gracefully 
about  the  trellis-work. 

The  sole  gardener  was  our  old  friend  Willy  Fitzgerald.  Since 
we  last  saw  him,  he  had  grown  up  into  a  tall,  well-made,  man  ; 
with  dark  hair  and  whiskers,  and  a  manly,  frank,  look  of  honesty 
about  his  face  which  was  as  bright  and  pleasant  as  ever. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  in  May,  and  while  his  mother  sat  sewing 
at  the  open  window,  her  son  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  an  old  straw 
hat  worked  away  busily  at  one  of  the  flower  beds;  smoking  a 
short  pipe,  as  he  worked,  and  every  now  and  then  stopping  for  a 
minute's  gossip.  Twilight  was  fast  coming  on,  the  larks  in  the 
neighbouring  hay  fields  had  almost  finished  their  burst  of  happy 
song,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  over  the  low  hedge 
across  the  quiet  meadows  to  the  river  which  ran  along  at  the  foot 
of  the  opposite  hill.  As  he  did  so,  a  firm,  hasty,  step  was  heard 
coming  down  the  road,  stopped  suddenly  at  the  garden-gate,  from 
which  a  loud,  hearty,  voice  called  out — 

"  Well,  Fitzgerald,  how  are  you,  old  fellow  ?" 

With  these  words,  the  speaker,  a  young  man  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  strolled  leisurely  up  to  where  the  gardener  stood, 
and  added — 

"  You  don't  know  me  ?  " 

"  Really,  I  can't  say  that  I  do/'  Wherepon  the  stranger 
turning  towards  the  window  took  off  his  hat  to  the  lady,  and  with 
low  bow  said — 

M  Allow  me,  dear  madam,  to  introduce  myself,  then,  your  son's 
old  companion  at  school,  Frank  Stone.  Am  I  so  altered,  Fitz, 
that  you  really  don't  know  me  ?" 
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"  Altered  is  not  the  word/'  was  Fitz's  reply,  as  they  shook 
hands,  "  you're  utterly  changed ;  changed  in  height,  manner,  and 
appearance,  and  dress,  and  all — " 

"  All  for  the  better,  eh,  Fitz  ?  say  it  out,  man/' 
"  Certainly  not  for  the  worse,  Stone,  since  you  will  make  me 
speak  out." 

And  then  the  two  young  men  strolled  away  into  a  shady 
corner  of  the  garden,  where  they  agreed  to  smoke  a  pipe  as  they 
chatted  over  old  days.  The  dialogue  was  rather  constrained  and 
formal  at  first,  especially  on  Fitzgerald's  side,  but  by  degrees  the 
imperturbable  assurance  and  easy  coolness  of  the  new  comer 
carried  all  before  it,  and  the  two  chatted  away  most  freely. 

"  And  how  is  old  Horam?"  said  Stone  at  last. 

"  Hardly  changed  in  a  single  point.  As  cool,  jovial,  and 
strict  as  ever;  a  little  greyer, perhaps,  and  a  trifle  heavier—" 

"  Not  in  his  arm,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  I've  not  forgotten  the  sting 
of  that  infernal  cane  of  his,  even  now." 

"  No3  not  in  that  respect,  I  think ;  but  the  study  door  opens 
as  often  as  ever.  Do  you  remember  a  little  thickset,  podgy, 
youngster  in  your  time,  named  Barrell,  whom  the  fellows  nick- 
named Firkin  ?" 

"  Yes,  quite  well,  he  was  the  chap  who  once  tried  to  climb  the 
garden  wall,  and  slipped  over  into  the  water-butt,  where  as  soon 
as  he  had  found  his  legs  the  Doctor  insisted  on  his  being  left  to 
stand  upright,  with  his  head  just  above  the  edge  of  the  cask, 
until  the  water  had  all  been  let  to  run  off  at  the  tap." 

"  The  very  same.  Well,  he  is  now  captain  and  cock  of  the 
school,  and  in  my  mathematical  class." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  your  class  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  ought  to  have  told  you.  Since  I  left  school,  two 
years  ago,  I  have  helped  the  Doctor  now  and  then  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  in  return  is  now  coaching  me  in  the 
evenings  through  c  Celsus  '  and  one  or  two  things  of  that  kind, 
before  I  regularly  begin  work  as  a  medical  student.  As  I  was 
saying,  then,  this  Barrell  got  into  a  mess  to-day;  of  which  your 
question  reminded  me.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  big 
fellows  have  lately  got  into  a  habit  of  fighting,  and  one  of  them 
got  such  an  awful  licking  last  half  year  that  the  Doctor  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  the  very  next  two  offenders  should 
come  up  the  following  day  in  front  of  his  desk,  and  fight  it  over 
again,  for  his  express  satisfaction.  Yesterday,  Barrel!  got  into  a 
row  with  another  fellow,  Rigby,  in  the  fourth,  and  they  were 
caught  in  the  very  act  by  J ack  himself  in  the  play-room.  This 
morning,  after  prayers,  there  was  a  tremendous  silence,  all  at 
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once,  for  all  the  school  were  on  tiptoe  to  see  what  the  Doctor 
would  do  with  the  two  big  fellows. 

"  Up  gets  c  J ack  9  in  his  place,  with  a  new  cane  in  his  hand,  and 
walks  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  his  desk.  Then  he  rings  the 
bell  for  Trigg — you  remember  Trigg — the  old  fellow  who  assisted 
at  the  birchings  when  there  were  more  than  two  ?" 

"  Quite  well.    I  owe  him  a  grudge  to  this  day/' 

" c  Mr.  Trigg,  bring  in  a  new  cane/ 

" '  Yes  sir  ;9  and  the  cane  was  brought. 

t€ '  Wait ;  I  shall  want  you.    Barrell  and  Rigby,  this  way/ 

"Up  came  the  two  boys,  thinking  they  were  in  for  an  awful 
licking. 

" '  Gentlemen,  I  understand  you  thought  proper  to  fight  yes- 
terday, in  spite  of  my  orders  to  the  contrary  V 
"  <  Yes,  sir/ 

cc  c  Yery  good ;  that  was  for  your  own  pleasure.  Now,  take 
off  your  jackets  and  begin  again  for  my  pleasure/ 

"Very  slowly,  and  heavily,  off  came  the  jackets;  and  very 
foolish  and  very  miserable  looked  the  two  combatants. 

"  They  stood  opposite  to  each  other  in  silence  for  a  minute, 
but  neither  moved. 

"  c  Begin,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  at  once.  We  have  no  time 
to  spare ;  it  must  be  all  over  before  9.30.  Trigg,  take  your  place 
behind  Mr.  Rigby,  and  use  that  cane  smartly  if  he  at  all  fails  in 
advancing  on  his  enemy.  I  will  take  care  of  Mr.  Barrell.  Once 
more,  gentlemen,  begin/ 

"  All  this  was  said  in  'Jack's  sternest,  gravest,  quietest  voice. 

u  c  If  you  please,  sir/  says  poor  Barrell,  c  I  gave  Rigby  a  good 
licking  yesterday,  and  we're  friends  now.  I  can't  hit  him  again 
in  cold  blood/ 

"  '  Begin,  gentlemen,  at  once  !    At  once  V 

"  At  these  final  words,  Barrell  received  a  very  smart  reminder 
that  he  was  within  reach  of  the  doctor's  cane ;  and  so,  amidst  the 
smothered  laughter  of  the  whole  school,  the  fight  began. 

"  Not  for  one  single  instant  were  the  combatants  allowed  to 
pause.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  both  pleaded  utter  weariness,  and 
exhaustion ;  that  they  were  quite  satisfied  ;  that  there  had  been  no 
quarrel  between  them,  and  therefore  could  be  no  cause  for  going 
on  any  longer. 

" '  Another  round,  gentlemen,  if  you  please  ;  another  round  ; 
at  once.'  And  then  came  another  swish  of  the  cane,  as  one  or 
other  of  the  two  hesitated  to  renew  the  attack. 

">  And  so  it  went  on  for  some  ten  minutes.  Barrell,  at  last, 
having  received  a  stinging  blow  in  the  eye,  got  angry,  and  re- 
turned it  with  one  c  straight  out '  on  his  adversary's  nose,  and 
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greatly  to  his  annoyance  was  repaid  by  a  second  blow  on  the 
other  eye.  At  this,  some  of  the  spectators  broke  out  into  a  loud 
laugh,  for  Barrell  was  not  popular  among  the  little  fellows,  and 
they  rejoiced  at  his  getting  the  worst  of  it.  He  could  now  hardly 
see  plainly,  and  his  opponent's  face  was  covered  with  blood. 

"  Both  combatants  were  utterly  sick  of  the  miserable  business, 
and  would  have  been  thankful  to  put  an  end  to  it  even  then,  by 
paying  a  visit  to  the  horrible  study,  and  undergoing  a  regular 
flogging.  But  no  such  escape  was  possible.  Once  more  came  the 
terrible  words, — 

" '  One  more  round,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  and  at  once.5  " 
"  The  interest  deepens  as  you  proceed.    It  is  really  quite  re- 
freshing." 

"  Once  more  the  unhappy  boys  rushed  at  each  other,  when  at 
this  moment  the  school  clock  struck  the  half-hour.  The  doctor 
made  a  sign  to  Trigg,  dropped  his  cane  into  the  empty  basket,  and 
mounted  his  desk  as  usual  when  about  to  hear  a  class. 

u  A  dead  silence  crept  over  the  school-room,  the  two  combatants 
stood  facing  each  other,  and  looking  more  unutterably  foolish  than 
ever,  as  the  stern  voice  called  out, 

" c  Shake  hands,  you  two  gentlemen ;  then  go  to  your  seats 
and  write  out  the  verb  ' pugilor '  fifty  times  before  you  go  out  of 
bounds/ 

"  So,  you  see,  Stone,  Jack  is  not  much  altered.  And  I  take 
it  we  shan't  have  any  more  fights  for  some  time  to  come/' 

"  By  Jove,  Fitz  !  it  must  have  been  a  grand  scene ;  and  I 
should  like  to  have  been  there,  though  not  as  one  of  the  com- 
batants." 

"  By-the-bye,"  he  added,  u  how  is  Penfold  ?  that  sober,  quiet 
fellow,  who  used  to  be  my  fag,  and  write  my  verses  for  me." 

"  He  goes  up  to  Oxford  next  week.    He  was  there,  and  saw  all 
the  fight.    But  the  Doctor  hadn't  quite  done  with  it  yet.  At 
twelve,  when  the  time  came  for  giving  out  the  subject  for  to-mor- 
row's Latin  theme,  he  chalked  up  on  the  black  board, 
'  Nostri  pugnabant  ran.' 

"  Penfold  was  standing  close  to  my  desk,  and  whispered  to  me, 
'not  bad,  Fitz,  is  it?' 

'  Our  men  fought  uncommon. '  " 

In  this  friendly  fashion,  the  two  young  men  walked,  and 
chatted,  and  smoked,  till  the  last  gleam  of  sunset  had  faded  out  of 
the  western  sky,  the  latest  of  the  busy  rooks  had  heavily  winged 
his  way  home  to  the  Manor  elms ;  here  and  there  the  stars  peeped 
out,  and  the  old  lady  at  the  open  window  found  it  too  dark  to  go 
on  with  her  knitting. 
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"  And  when  do  you  begin  regular  work,  Fitz,  as  a  doctor  ?" 
Stone  enquired,  at  last,  as  they  stood  at  the  gate. 
"  I  go  to  Langford  next  week." 

"  Langford?"  said  his  friend  in  surprise  ;  "  who  is  there  in  the 
shape  of  a  saw-bones  there  ?" 

"  Vining,  my  uncle,  has  been  settled  there  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  his  father  before  him." 

"  Vining,  Vining  ?  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  I  have  heard  his 
name  before.  Rather  a  sporting  man,  isn't  he  ?  I  fancy  I  re- 
member him  in  a  red  coat  at  the  Manor  breakfast." 

u  Likely  enough ;  he  is  very  fond  of  a  mount  when  he  can 
get  one :  but  his  two  poor  hacks  have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to 
carry  him  through  his  string  of  patients.  But  he's  a  jolly 
fellow." 

The  friends  were  just  parting,  when  Stone  said  : 
"  I  say,  Fitz,  you  remember  our  old  fishing  exploits  out  by  the 
Drake's  Head,  in  the  Bay  ?  what  do  you  say  to  a  quiet  evening 
there  to-morrow  ?  I  should  enjoy  a  row  with  you.  The  pollok, 
they  say,  are  feeding  well  now,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  a 
mackerel." 

To  this  Fitzgerald  rather  reluctantly  agreed,  promising  to  call 
for  his  friend  at  the  Manor  House,  walk  with  him  down  to  the 
pier-head  at  Sandyford,  and  there  take  boat. 

"Bring  some  little  fellow  with  you,"  were  Stone's  final  words, 
"  just  to  look  after  the  bait,  and  reel  up  the  lines."  After  which, 
Mr.  Frank  Stone  wended  his  way  thoughtfully  down  the  road 
towards  the  Manor  house,  and  pondering  over  all  the  interview. 

"  Much  the  same  sort  of  prig  as  ever,  I  see,"  he  thought  to 
himself ;  u  self-willed,  and  so  precious  good.  However,  he  may 
be  useful  to  me,  so  I  must  play  my  cards  carefully.  The  governor 
will  rejoice  over  my  being  friends  with  so  excellent  a  young  man,  I 
know." 

"  Your  old  friend  is  not  much  changed  for  the  better,  Willy, 
eh  ?"  said  the  old  lady,  as  they  sat  down  to  supper. 

"  No,  mother,  not  much.  He  can't  look  a  fellow  straight  in 
the  face.  He's  always  looking  at  one's  waistcoat  buttons  when  he 
speaks." 

CHAPTER  III. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

"  *  Take  care  of  Number  One  '  is  the  first  law  of  Nature,  and  I  guess  I'm 
Number  One."— Seward's  Yankee. 

Sandyeord  Bay  is  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  on  the  southern 
coast.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  horse-shoe,  and  completely 
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land-locked  on  every  side  but  that  facing  the  Atlantic,,  which 
here,  during  a  southerly  wind,  sends  in  broad,  rolling  billows  from 
the  blue  deeps  beyond,  and  dashes  against  the  rock-bound  heights 
in  an  endless  succession  of  snowy  foam.  The  town  itself  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bay ;  on  the  eastern  side  a  lofty  headland 
runs  far  out  into  the  waves  in  a  series  of  steep  and  rough  cliffs, 
the  slopes  of  which  are  covered  with  vast  beds  of  tangled  ivy  and 
bramble.  The  wild  strawberry  and  blackberry  to  be  found  in  pro- 
fusion amid  these  sunny  brakes,  are  a  grand  attraction  to  the 
wandering  school-boy,  who  joyfully  risks  his  neck  for  a  feast  of 
such  goodly  fruit ;  while  the  abundance  of  wild  flowers  and  rare 
plants  is  no  less  attractive  to  the  botanist.  Rare  birds,  too,  and 
choice  butterflies  abound  there  from  early  spring  late  on  through 
the  autumn,  while  the  little  sandy,  pebbled,  beaches  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff  are  the  haunt  of  continual  pic-nic  parties.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  bay  extends  another  long  and  lofty  headland, 
facing  the  Channel,  with  still  rougher  and  more  gigantic  cliffs,  but 
on  the  landward  side,  clothed  with  green  lawns,  groves  of  laurel, 
myrtle,  and  laurestinus,  or  groups  of  forest  trees,  sloping  down  to 
the  very  water's  edge.  From  point  to  point  within  the  two  head- 
lands, across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  stretches  the  famous 
breakwater,  shutting  out  from  the  bay  the  entire  fury  of  the  ocean, 
and  offering  at  all  times  a  quiet  and  safe  anchorage,  if  need  be, 
for  the  whole  Channel  fleet. 

It  was  just  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  following  the  date  of  our 
last  chapter,  when  Fitzgerald  and  his  friend  Stone,  with  a 
youngster  named  Morris,  a  dayboy  at  the  Doctor's,  strolled  down 
to  the  pier  head,  where  their  boat,  a  stout,  well-built  craft,  large 
enough  to  carry  five  or  six  passengers,  and  stiff  enough  to  be  well 
adapted  for  fishing  over  the  gunwale,  waited  for  them.  It  had 
been  built  for  the  Squire  when  his  hopeful  son  was  a  boy  at  school. 
The  two  rowers,  well-used  to  their  work  and  to  their  boat,  bent 
to  their  oars  with  a  goodwill,  Morris  acting  as  coxswain.  It  was 
high  tide  about  seven  p.m.,  so  that  they  had  little  or  no  current 
to  contend  with,  the  wind  had  fallen  to  a  dead  calm,  and  the  broad 
expanse  of  blue  water  was  like  a  sheet  of  molten  silver.  Light 
pleasure  skiffs  and  fishing  boats  flitted  hither  and  thither  across 
the  shining  bay ;  while  far  away  in  the  offing,  the  trim  spars  and 
tall  tapering  masts  of  some  vessels  of  war  rose  in  sharp,  black, 
outline  against  the  clear,  sunset,  sky.  It  was  a  stout  pull  out  to 
the  eastern  end  of  the  breakwater  where  they  proposed  to  cast 
anchor,  but  the  three  miles  were  soon  past,  the  bearings  for  the 
right  fishing  ground  duly  taken,  the  little  bark  brought  round  to 
her  anchor,  and  the  fishermen  busy  at  their  lines.  For  about  an 
hour  the  sport  was  very  good,  and  their  fishing-baskets  were 
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quickly  filled  with  small  pollok  and  pouting,  a  little  dainty  fish  of 
a  delicate  pink  and  white  hue  that  abounds  all  along  that  rocky 
coast.  So  fast,  indeed,  were  these  latter  snared,  very  often  two 
or  three  at  a  single  haul,  that  the  sportsmen  began  to  get  weary 
of  success. 

"I  say,  Fitz/'  said  Stone,  "this  is  rather  slow  work  here, 
catching  nothing  but  these  little  beggarly  pouting;  I  vote  that  we 
make  a  move.  The  tide  is  not  strong  out  yet,  and  there's  no 
wind  to  care  for,  let  us  go  outside  the  point,  and  try  for  a 
mackerel,  or  a  big  pollok,  out  over  the  reef,  under  Bovisand 
heights  ?" 

"  By  all  means.  Morris,  my  boy,  up  with  your  line,  and  then 
come  and  lend  a  hand  with  me  to  get  up  the  killich."  * 

The  lines  were  soon  coiled  up,  the  killich  safe  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  pipes  were  lighted,  and  the  little  boat  was  quickly  under 
weigh,  two  light  whining  lines  being  let  down  astern,  as  they  made 
their  way  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  breakwater.  Morris,  to 
his  great  delight,  had  charge  of  the  two  lines,  the  two  rowers 
steering  the  boat,  and  just  giving  way  enough  to  their  oars  to 
make  the  bait  spin  well.  It  was  almost  as  calm  outside  the 
harbour  as  in,  except  that  every  now  and  then  they  felt  the  long 
heavy  ground  swell  rolling  out  towards  the  Channel.  Far  away, 
in  shore,  they  could  just  make  out  a  few  faint,  scattered,  lights, 
marking  the  main  streets  of  the  town,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  buildings  ;  the  young  moon  was  rising  like  a  sickle  of  keen, 
grey,  silver  over  the  heights  of  Bovisand ;  while  in  the  west  the 
sun  was  setting  behind  a  noble  bank  of  purple  black  clouds. 
This  bank,  rising  clear  above  the  hills,  and  stretching  away  to  the 
north  of  the  sun,  was  fringed  with  a  brilliant  edge  of  flaming 
orange ;  while,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon  shot  one  fierce  ray 
of  intolerable  brilliancy  across  the  broad  expanse  of  blue  water. 

"By  Jove,  Stone,  what  a  grand  sunset.  See  how  the  light 
fires  up  the  cliff  all  along  Bovisand  heights,  and  catches  the  spars 
of  the  frigate  inside.  That  would  be  a  picture  if  any  fellow  could 
paint  it." 

As  he  spoke,  the  sunset  gun  was  fired  from  the  battery  on  the 
cliff,  and  they  heard  the  thunder  boom  heavily  across  the  harbour, 
echoing  and  re-echoing  far  away  among  the  hills,  till  it  died  out 
into  perfect  silence.  Just  then  they  passed  over  some  of  the  best 
of  the  fishing-ground,  and  Morris  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
unhook  the  mackerel.  The  two  rowers,  therefore,  agreed  to  let 
the  boat  drift  as  she  liked  for  a  while,  and  each  took  a  line,  the 
sport  getting  better  as  they  went  idly  on  with  the  flowing  tide. 


*  A  local,  Sandymouth,  word  for  Anchor. 
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So  busily  engaged  were  they,  in  fact,  that  the  last  headland  was 
passed,  and  they  were  out  in  the  open  sea,  before  they  noticed 
that  the  wind  had  chopped  round  to  due  north,  and  that  a  fresh 
breeze  was  coming  out  with  the  tide,  dead  against  their  way  back 
to  Sandymouth.  It  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock,  as  the  breeze 
freshened,  and  dusk  began  to  creep  over  the  dancing  waves. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow/'  said  Stone,  at  last,  "  I  think  we'd  better 
be  making  our  way  back.  It's  a  good  six  miles  in  to  the  pier, 
and  the  wind  is  dead  against  us ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't 
much  like  the  look  of  the  sky  to  windward." 

The  lines,  therefore,  were  soon  reeled  up;  the  fish  hastily 
crammed  into  the  baskets;  the  youngster  took  the  rudder,  and 
the  two  young  men  buttoned  their  rough  jackets,  and  prepared 
for  a  stout  pull  in.  For  the  first  ten  minutes  they  macje  good 
progress,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  breeze  had  freshened 
into  a  smart  gale  ;  the  foaming  waves  thundered  against  the  bows 
of  the  little  boat,  and  every  now  and  then  sent  a  cloud  of  spray 
over  the  rowers,  that  soon  threatened  to  drench  them  to  the  skin. 
Both,  however,  were  used  to  salt  water,  and  troubled  their  heads 
very  little  at  the  thought  of  a  wetting.  But,  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour,  matters  looked  much  more  serious.  A  pile  of  angry, 
wild,  clouds  had  risen  up  the  northern  sky ;  it  was  blowing  half  a 
gale  of  wind,  the  colour  of  the  sea  had  changed  to  a  dull,  heavy, 
leaden  hue,  dashed  with  patches  of  wild  foam,  and  worst  of  alL 
the  boat  was  scarcely  making  an  inch  of  headway.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  toiled  might  and  main  against  the  furious  blast,  and  it 
didn't  at  all  help  matters  that  Stone  began  to  lose  his  temper. 

"  What  an  infernal  nuisance  it  is,  Fitz,  that  we  hadn't  stayed 
where  we  were,  inside  the  breakwater.  I  say,  youngster,  look 
how  you're  steering  the  boat.  Can't  you  see  that  you  sent  that 
beast  of  a  wave  clean  over  me  ?" 

"The  cleverest  coxswain  in  Sandymouth  couldn't  keep  her 
clear  of  water  on  such  a  night  as  this,"  replied  Fitzgerald.  "  Give 
me  the  bow  oar,  and  come  you  and  take  mine.  It's  drier  here 
astern,  and  then,  my  boy,  for  a  long,  stout,  pull.  If  we  don't  get 
inside  the  breakwater  point  in  ten  minutes  time,  we  shall  be  in 
the  Channel  all  night." 

The  exchange  was  soon  made,  though  not  without  some 
trouble,  and  once  more  they  set  to  work. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  the  darkness  did  not  at  all  add  to 
their  comfort.  But  still  they  toiled  on ;  fear  urging  Stone  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  hope  being  equally  strong  with 
his  companion.  The  fury  of  the  waves,  however,  and  the  strength 
of  the  tide,  were  so  great,  that  after  a  hard  pull  of  twenty  minutes 
they  were  only  just  on  a  line  with  the  breakwater,  against  which 
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they  could  now  hear  the  foaming  billows  dash  with  tremendous 
violence.  Beyond  this  point,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  they 
could  not  make  a  single  yard  of  head-way.  And  at  last,  even 
Fitz  himself  was  obliged  to  own  that  nothing  more  could  be 
done,  but  that  they  must  drift  out  into  the  open  Channel. 

"  Never  mind,  Morris,  my  boy/'  he  said  to  the  youngster, 
"  we  shan't  make  Sandymouth  to-night,  but  the  fishing  smacks 
and  trawlers  will  all  beat  in  when  they  see  this  weather  brewing, 
and  one  or  other  of  them  is  sure  to  pick  us  up,  somewhere." 

Luckily,  they  had  a  stone  bottle  of  cold  grog  on  board,  and 
all  three  took  a  good  drink  and  a  bit  of  bread,  as  they  drew  in 
the  oars,  and  let  the  boat  drift  away  before  the  wind.  The  change 
was  pleasant  enough ;  for  though  the  waves  were  still  as  high  as 
ever,  the  boat  went  with  them,  and  escaped  half  the  fury  of  the 
storm. 

On,  therefore,  they  drifted  through  the  darkness,  when  all  at 
once  they  heard  a  sound  of  rushing  water,  and  a  large  fishing 
smack  bore  suddenly  down  towards  them  through  the  gloom,  as  if 
bent  on  swamping  the  little  boat. 

"  Don't  stir  an  inch,  for  your  lives,"  said  Fitzgerald,  ee  but 
shout  as  if  you  were  hailing  Bovisand  Cliff." 

All  three,  therefore,  stood  up  queitly,  and  shouted  might  and 
main,  as  long  as  breath  lasted — again,  and  again,  and  again.  On 
came  the  great  black  hull  of  the  trawler,  beating  heavily  into  port 
under  a  reefed  mainsail,  and  sending  a  white  gleam  of  rushing  foam 
on  each  side  of  her,  and  passing  within  some  twenty  yards  of  the 
boat.  Once  more  the  three  fishermen  shouted ;  and  this  time 
back  came  a  shout  in  reply. 

"  For  God's  sake,  help  !  take  us  in  tow — we  are  drifting  out 
to  sea  !"  screamed  Fitzgerald. 

"  Bide  where  you  be,  and  next  tack  we'll  see  if  we  can  reach 
you — further  in,  if  you  can." 

Once  more  away  drifted  the  black  mass,  and  once  more  they 
were  alone  in  the  darkness. 

"  Now,  Stone,  we  must  pull  for  our  lives  ;  if  she  doesn't  fetch 
us  on  her  next  tack,  it's  all  up." 

Once  more,  therefore,  they  set  to  work,  as  men  only  can  work 
when  death  stares  them  in  the  face,  making  straight  for  the  light 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  breakwater. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  they  again  heard  the  same  rough, 
friendly  voice,  which  had  before  hailed  them. 

"  Boat,  ahoy,  ahoy  !" 

a  All  right !  all  right !" 

"  Look  out  for  a  rope." 

"  All  right." 
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Once  more  came  the  sound  of  rushing  waters ;  on  came  the 
black  hull  looming  through  the  darkness ;  then  another  shout, 
and  answer ;  and  then  a  rope  was  flung  swiftly  across  the  roaring 
waves,  and  fortunately  reached  the  boat. 

In  a  trice  it  was  made  fast  in  the  bow,  and  they  were  dragged 
up  to  the  side  of  the  smack  just  as  she  was  beating  up  to  the 
wind's  eye,  and  her  mainsail  began  to  flap,  before  she  heeled  over 
on  the  next  tack. 

No  sooner  were  they  close  to  the  ship's  side,  than  Stone  at 
once  leaped  up  to  lay  hold  on  a  shorter  rope  thrown  to  them,  and 
haul  himself  on  board. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Stone/''  said  Fitzgerald ;  "  we're  all  safe  now. 
But  women  and  boys  always  before  men.  Now,  Morris,  my  little 
man,  lay  hold  on  that  rope,  and  go  up  the  side  like  a  monkey." 

With  these  words,  he  caught  Stone's  arm  and  dtew  him 
back. 

But  this  did  not  at  all  suit  Mr.  Stone's  views. 

"  All  safe,  I  daresay,  Fitz ;  but  I'll  be  d  d  if  I  don't  go 

first." 

"As  to  your  being  damned,  Stone,  that's  your  own  affair 
entirely — in  all  respects.  But,  up  the  side  by  that  rope  you  don't 
go  till  Morris  is  safe  on  board." 

With  these  words,  he  calmly  took  his  friend  by  the  collar, 
made  room  for  the  boy  to  pass,  lent  him  a  hand  to  climb  up,  and 
then  as  calmly  waited  for  Stone  to  mount. 

His  friend  was  mad  with  rage  at  this  interference,  though  he 
could  do  nothing  to  resent  it  without  running  the  risk  of  swamping 
the  boat.    All  he  could  do  was  to  mutter,  with  another  oath — 

"  It's  just  like  your  damned  impudence,  and  if  we  were  only 
on  dry  ground,  I'd — " 

Here  a  loud  and  hoarse  voice  from  above  roared  out — 

"  How  long  are  you  lubbers  there  in  the  boat  below  going  on 
jawing?  Why  don't  you  come  aboard?  Are  you  waiting  till 
she's  capsized  ?" 

In  another  minute  they  were  both  safely  on  board,  and  thank- 
ing the  skipper  of  the  Lively  Jane  for  his  timely  rescue,  as  far  as 
words  could  thank  him  ;  more  than  thanks  he  would  not  hear  of. 

"  I  don't  want  your  money,  my  lads  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
a  burning,  cruel,  shame  to  let  you  drift  out  to  sea  such  a  night  as 
this." 

Then  he  heard  all  their  story,  and  had  a  friendly  drink  from 
their  stone  bottle,  which  one  of  the  sailors  fetched  in  a  trice  from 
the  boat. 

Tacking  from  side  to  side  across  the  harbour,  they  had  a  rough 
but  swift  passage  in,  and  reached  the  old  pier  as  the  town  clocks 
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were  striking  eleven,  cold,  wet,  and  weary  enough;  but  even 
Stone  himself  thankful  at  heart  to  be  once  more  safe  on  shore. 

He  had  been  silent  and  sulky  all  the  way  in,  but  now  turned 
to  his  friend  and  said,  cheerfully — 

"  Fitz,  my  boy,  don't  be  too  hard  upon  a  fellow.  I  was  in  the 
wrong  about  that  youngster ;  but  you  mustn't  forget  that  however 
small  a  trifle  my  life  may  seem  to  others,  it's  more  than  all  the 
world  to  my  mother/* 

So  they  shook  hands,  and  made  their  way  steadily  home 
through  the  quiet,  sleepy,  town,  to  Encombe.  But  the  two  men 
never  fished  together  again,  though  they  often  met  before  Fitz- 
gerald left  home,  and  were  seemingly  good  friends. 

"  He  forgets  that  Morris  has  a  mother  as  well  as  himself/* 
said  Fitzgerald,  as  he  sat  at  supper  that  night,  "  to  say  nothing  of 
mine." 

And  then  he  looked  up  and  saw  a  pair  of  soft  hazel  eyes  oppo- 
site, quietly  filling  with  tears. 

"  Fitz/*  she  said,  "  you  must  not  run  any  more  such  risks. 
You  are  all  I  have  left  in  this  world.  But  I  had  rather  have  seen 
you  dead  a  hundred  times  than  that  you  should  have  climbed  that 
rope  first/* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DOCTOR. 

"  The  two  chief  sources  of  disease  are  fretting  and  stuffing, — mostly  the 
latter."— Abernethy. 

Next  to  the  Vicar's  house  at  Langford,  '  Doctor  ViningV 
was  the  best  and  prettiest.  It  was  a  low,  rambling,  disjointed- 
looking  building,  only  two  stories  high,  but  containing  far  more 
rooms  than  the  owner  knew  what  to  do  with,  or  could  afford  to 
furnish.  They  seemed  to  lie  about,  as  it  were,  in  odd  corners, 
when  you  entered  the  hall  door — into  a  broad,  open,  square, 
lighted  by  tall  windows  at  either  end — but  when  you  got  into 
them  were  not  at  all  of  the  shape  or  size  which  you  expected. 
Plight  and  left  of  the  hall,  for  example,  were  the  drawing  and 
dining-rooms — both  starting  from  the  centre  of  the  house,  and 
apparently  running  parallel  to  the  outer  wall,  and  stretching  to 
its  full  extent ;  both,  therefore,  likely  to  be  long,  square,  formal 
rooms.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  square  or  formal. 
Once  inside  the  dining-room,  you  found  that  it  ran  suddenly  away 
to  the  north,  instead  of  east  and  west,  and  opened  into  a  little 
study,  which  looked  into  the  garden ;  while  the  drawing-room,  in 
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the  most  barefaced  fashion,  actually  expanded  at  its  northern  end 
into  two  distinct  bays,  which  divided  on  either  side  of  an  old- 
fashioned,  projecting  fireplace ;  and  thus  actually  formed  three 
rooms. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  house  were  very  low,  but  all  were  very 
comfortable.  Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  flowers  and  books — 
flowers  at  odd  seasons  of  the  year,  when  flowers  were  supposed  to 
be  dead  and  buried,  and  books  old  and  new,  of  a  style  that  had  long 
died  out,  and  had  hardly  come  in  again ;  so  that  strangers  calling 
were  apt  to  say,  was  c  old  Vining'  a  bookseller  or  a  gardener  ? 
The  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  house  was  covered  with  dark- 
green  trellis-work,  between  the  bars  of  which  crept  honeysuckle, 
jasmine,  roses,  canariensis,  and  passion-flower,  mingled  in  the 
wildest  profusion.  On  its  eastern  side,  next  the  high-road,  the 
queer  little  zig-zag  of  a  house  never  looked  well,  or  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  passer-by.  But  on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  bank 
sloped  down  towards  the  river,  a  low  verandah  ran  along  the  whole 
of  the  lower  story,  and  covered  with  a  mass  of  green  leaves  and 
brilliant  flowers,  always  seemed  bright  and  picturesque. 

A  seat  under  this  verandah  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  Doctor 
Vining's.  It  had  been  a  favourite  seat  in  his  wife's  time,  ten 
years  ago,  and  now  he  was  left  a  lonely  widower  with  his  daughter 
Mary,  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  it  was  as  great  a  favourite 
as  ever.  After  his  day's  work  was  over,  nothing  ever  pleased  the 
Doctor  better  than  to  smoke  a  pipe  here  among  the  quiet  flowers, 
while  his  daughter  Mary  read  to  him,  or  talked  over  the  news  of 
the  day. 

The  Doctor  might  well  be  proud  of  his  daughter ;  proud  of 
her  quiet,  simple,  winning  ways  ;  proud  of  her  sunny  brown  hair, 
of  her  honest,  pure,  loving,  hazel  eyes ;  of  her  unwearied  love, 
and  gentleness.  The  village  people  called  her  'Little  Sunshine/  and 
it  was  a  name  she  really  deserved ;  as  many  of  them  well  knew, 
in  the  time  of  fever,  or  sorrow,  or  trouble  of  any  unusual  kind. 
And  if  she  was  sunshine  to  the  village,  no  less  was  she  a  joy  to 
her  father's  house.  His  whole  life  in  fact  was  bound  up  in  hers, 
and  few  were  the  things  he  did,  or  the  plans  he  formed  in  which 
she  did  not  take  an  active  part,  long  before  they  bore  fruit.  Her 
seventeenth  birthday  had  just  past,  as  one  evening  in  August, 
just  before  sunset  the  two  chatted  together  under  the  quiet  shade 
of  the  verandah. 

"  But  when  is  he  coming,  Papa  ?" 

"  This  day  week,  my  child,  and  he  can  have  the  little  green 
room,  next  the  surgery/' 

"  And  how  old  is  he  now,  and  what  sort  of  a  gentleman  is 
he  ?    You  know/'  she  added,  "  I  have  not  see  him  for  nearly  ten 
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years  now,  since  I  went  away  to  Miss  Dawson's  school,  in  that 
bitter  winter  weather  ?" 

t€  Yes,  I  remember  it  well.  He's  two  or  three  and  twenty 
now,  I  suppose,  Mouse,  and  a  very  good-looking  fellow,  too,  I 
can  assure  you.  I  saw  him  last  week,  when  I  drove  over  to 
Encombe ;  as  handsome  as  his  poor  father,  I  should  say  ;  and  I 
hope,  with  a  little  more  stuff  in  him/' 

"  But,  I  thought,  Papa,  that  all  the  Fitzgeralds  were  full  of 
stuff,  geniuses,  and  people  who  set  the  Thames  on  fire  in  many 
places  V3 

"  So  they  were,  my  dear,  but  the  places  all  went  out  again, 
before  one  could  get  a  gleam  of  light  or  warmth ;  and  this 
youngster  Willie  seems  to  have  inherited  all  their  good  qualities. 
So  says  your  Aunt,  your  dear  mother's  sister;  and  she  ought  to 
know  ?" 

"  But  what  is  he  like  V9 

"  Tall,  handsome,  well-made ;  and  very  anxious  to  be  made 
into  a  doctor.  But,  why  are  you  so  anxious  about  your  cousin, 
Mousy?'5 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  gentle- 
man this  is,  who  is  coming  to  invade  us,  and  is  going  to  live  in 
our  house,  for  the  next  twelve  months  perhaps.  He  is  my  cousin, 
I  know,  and  I  dare  say,  we  shall  get  on  well  enough ;  still  one 
likes—" 

u  Yes,  yes,  my  child,  it's  all  natural  enough.  But  don't  fall  in 
love  with  him,  Mousy.  He'll  be  idle  enough  no  doubt;  but  if 
you  turn  his  head,  poor  boy,  good  bye  to  anything  like  work." 

"  O  Papa  !  I'm  not  in  the  least  likely  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  No  !  Mousy,  of  course  not.  That's  only  another  reason  for 
cautioning  you  against  it.  Little  sunny  maidens  like  you  do  the 
very  things  you  think  most  unlikely.    It's  a  woman's  nature. 

"  Papa,  you're  very  rude.  Now,  tell  me,  how  is  the  old 
woman  in  Harborough  Lane,  who  sent  for  you  in  such  a  hurry 
last  night  ?    Is  she  dead  ?" 

u  Dead,  child  ?  No ;  nor  any  more  in  danger  of  death  than 
you,  as  far  as  I  know.  When  I  got  there  at  two  a.m.  this  morn- 
ing, I  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed,  bolstered  up  with  pillows,  and 
looking  very  white  and  puffy  about  the  face ;  with  three  or  four 
other  old  women  clustered  about  her  bed,  all  insane  I  believe,  and 
all  talking  like  so  many  poll-parrots. 

"  '  What's  the  matter,'  said  I,  after  at  last  commanding  and 
obtaining  silence,  '  What  is  the  matter  ?' 

"  '  Oh  !  poor  dear,  she've  a  bin'suffering  so,  in  her  poor  insides  ! 
Oh,  poor  dear ! ' 
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u  €  She  was  took/  says  another, c  just  two  hours  agone,  Doctor, 
afore  you  come,  and  went  right  off  into  a  fit,  stone  dead,  and  cold 
to  that  degree  of  chill,  which  I  says  to  Mrs.  Bunter,  next  door, 
it's  like  paralysis,  it  is/ 

u  c  Can't  she  speak,  now  V  I  asked,  pushing  my  way  up  to 
the  bed ; — a  word  from  the  patient  is  sometimes  worth  a  bushel 
from  an  outsider.  But,  the  only  answer  I  got,  or  could  get,  to 
this  remark,  was  a  heavy  groan. 

" '  Now/  said  I,  in  desperation,  '  clear  the  room.  If  all  you 
ladies  will  go  down  stairs,  in  two  minutes  I  will  come  down,  and 
tell  you  what  is  to  be  done/ 

u  c  Now,  Mrs.  Liveage,  where  is  the  pain  ?  here,  or  here,  or 
there?'  and  at  each  adverb  I  poked  several  likely  places. 

" c  Oh !  oh  V  was  my  only  answer  for  some  minutes ;  but  at 
last  my  patient  found  her  tongue,  and  I  discovered  the  seat  of  my 
patient's  disorder.  'You  haven't  been  eating  anything  that 
disagreed  with  you,  I  suppose  ?' 

u  '  Oh,  dear  !  no,  Sir,  I  haven't  had  no  appetite  for  weeks  past.' 

"  Then  downstairs  I  went. 

" c  Mrs.  Liveage  hasn't  been  eating  anything  to  upset  her?' 

u  '  Oh,  dear !  no,  Sir ;  not  in  the  least.  Mrs.  Liveage  is  a 
woman  which  she  never  makes  much  of  her  victuals  or  drink,  if 
I  may  say  so ;  and  barring  it's  a  little  tea,  or  a  mossel  of  rasher, 
and  bread,  she  hasn't  touched  anything  for  weeks.  It's  the  fits, 
doctor,  it's  the  fits  to  which  she's  so  terrible  and  liable,  ever  since 
she  was  a  child.' 

u '  And  her  mother  before  her/  says  another  parrot. 

u  '  Well/  said  I  at  last,  in  despair,  c  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  her  now  that  cold  water  and  starvation  won't  cure.  So,  see 
that  she  has  those  two  things  regularly,  will  you  ?  I  shall  look  in 
in  the  morning.' 

u  And  so,  Mouse,  I  wished  them  good  night. 

a  c  There's  a  brute/  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  as  I  went  by  the 
gate ;  e  there's  a  brute  for  you ;  poor  dear  !' 

"  This  morning,  Mouse,  I  called  as  I  went  by;  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  little  garden,  I  looked  in  at  the  open  kitchen  window, 
and  there  on  the  table  I  saw  a  large,  solid,  cold  gooseberry  pudding, 
with  crust  about  an  inch  thick.  Originally  it  must  have  weighed 
about  five  or  six  pounds.  One  mighty  section — about  a  half — 
was  gone. 

"  I  saw  the  whole  case  at  a  glance,  and  went  upstairs. 
"  Only  one  of  the  parrots  was  there. 
"  '  How  is  the  poor  soul/  said  I ;  r  any  more  fits  ?' 
" '  Oh,  doctor !  she  has  beten  going  on  dreadful  all  night. 
Rolling  about  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.' 
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"  <  Or  a  gooseberry  pudding/  said  I.  i  Is  she  fond  of  goose- 
berries V 

"  No  answer  whatever. 

" '  It's  a  nice,  wholesome  dish/  I  added,  c  specially  in  this^hot 
weather;  and  if  you  eat  a  good,  solid,  crust  with  the  fruit;  but 
nothing  without  the  crust ;  nothing/  39 

"  Oh,  papa  !  papa  !"  interrupted  Mousey. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  wait.  '  It's  a  dish  I'm  very  partial  to,  for 
lunch/  I  whispered  to  the  parrot  in  waiting.  6  You  haven't  such 
a  thing  in  the  house,  I  suppose  ?' 

"  '  Well,  I  don't  know,  Doctor,  Fm  sure.  Mrs.  Liveage,  dear  ! 
Mrs.  Liveage,  dear  !  do  you  hear  what  Doctor  Vining  do  say?' 

"  f  Yes,  my  dear,  I  hear  him.  But  since  I've  been  took  with 
these  fits,  I  have  had  no  thought  for  anything  but  my  pains.  But 
I  fancy  there  may  be  something  down  in  the  kitchen.' 

ec  ( It's  the  very  thing/  I  exclaimed ;  '  the  very  thing ;  bring  it 
up  at  once.    If  her  appetite  returns,  this  is  the  thing  to  give  her.' 

"  So,  in  two  minutes,  up  came  that  huge  mass  of  cold,  lumpy, 
sour  abomination. 

u '  Let  me  see  it/  said  I. 

"  c  Are  you  fond  of  this  kind  of  pudding  V 

"'Well,  I  do  pick  a  little  bit  sometimes.' 

u  c  And  you  picked  a  little  bit  of  about  two  pounds  or  so  yes- 
terday ?' 

"  '  Oh,  dear,  no,  doctor,  only  a  small  slice  or  two.' 

"  c  Yes/  said  I,  c  I  see  the  place  where  they  were  cut  out — two 
pounds  and  a  half,  if  you  ate  an  ounce.  Now,  ma'am,  listen/  said 
I,  opening  the  window,  and  pitching  the  intolerable  mass  out  into 
the  high-road,  '  if  ever  you  get  gooseberry  pudding  fits  again, 
don't  send  for  me,  for  I  won't  come.  Cold  water,  mind,  and  star- 
vation for  two  days.' 

"  There  Mousey,  now  you  may  judge  how  the  old  woman  in 
Harborough  Lane  is.  Give  me  my  pipe,  child,  for  I'm  weary 
with  telling  of  such  a  couple  of  old  impostors." 

Such  was  Dr.  Vining's  old  house  at  Langford,  such  was  his 
daughter,  and  such  was  the  doctor  himself.  And  it  was  into  this 
quiet  household  that  Willie  Fitzgerald  came,  soon  after  his  fishing 
expedition  with  Frank  Stone. 

u  It's  the  old  story,  you  see,  Mousey,"  added  the  old  man, 
H  stuffing,  as  usual,  the  most  fatal  disease  of  all ;  worse  even  than 
fretting." 
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The  name  of  Robert  Henryson  occupies  a  conspicuous  place 
among  those  of  the  early  Scottish  poets  whose  writings  have 
survived  until  the  present  time.  Of  his  personal  history  very 
little  is  now  known,  and  even  that  little  rests  for  the  most  part 
upon  conjecture.  He  was  the  predecessor,  and  probably  also  a 
contemporary  of  William  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  Chaucer,  and  lived 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Urry,  one  of  the  somewhat  numerous 
editors  of  Chaucer's  poems,  was  of  opinion  that  Henryson  was 
born  during  the  reign  of  James  II., — that  is  between  1436  and 
1460, — but  Mr.  David  Laing,  of  the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh, 
who  in  1865  published  the  first  collected  edition  of  Henryson's 
poems,  goes  further  back,  and  thinks  that  we  cannot  greatly  err 
in  supposing  him  to  have  been  born  not  later  than  1425 — the 
year  following  that  in  which  James  I.  was  released  from  his  long 
captivity  in  England,  and  invested  with  the  Scottish  crown.  Sir 
Robert  Douglas,  in  his  work  on  c  The  Baronage  of  Scotland/ 
which  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1798,  connects  the  poet  with 
the  Henrysons  or  Hendersons  of  Fordell,  in  the  parish  of 
Dalgetty,  Fifeshire,  and  asserts  that  he  was  a  person  of  distinction 
in  the  reign  of  James  III,,  and  the  father  of  that  J ames  Henderson 
of  Fordell  who  in  1494  was  appointed  King's  Advocate,  and  soon 
afterwards  raised  to  the  bench  as  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  who 
perished  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden,  fought  on  9th 
September,  1513.  These  statements,  although  adopted  without 
question  by  various  subsequent  writers,  appear  to  rest  upon  no 
reliable  foundation,  although  Douglas  refers,  in  support  of  them, 
to  a  Charter  granted  by  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  in  1478,  and 
subscribed  by  Robert  Henryson  as  a  witness.  The  same  Charter 
is  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sibbald  in  his  r  Chronicle  of  Scottish 
Poetry/  Mr.  Sibbald  says  that  "  in  the  Chartulary  of  Dunferm- 
line, Mr.  Robert  Henryson,  of  Fordel,  is  witness  to  a  Charter  to 
Patrick  Baron  of  the  lands  of  Spittlefield.  It  is  not  now  known 
whether  this  Robert  Henryson  and  the  poet  be  the  same  person, 
but  appearances  are  rather  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition 
But  Mr.  Sibbald  had  evidently  never  seen  the  Chartulary,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  Charter  to  which  he  refers.    The  late  Dr.  Irving, 
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in  his  c  History  of  Scottish  Poetry/  published  posthumously  in 
1861,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  Aitken  Carlyle,  referred  to 
the  Dunfermline  Chartulary  and  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Sibbald's 
statement  was  erroneous,  the  Robert  Henryson  therein  mentioned 
not  being  designed  as  i  of  Fordell/  but  only  as  a  Notary  Public. 
Dr.  Irving  also  mentioned  two  other  Charters  wherein  the  name 
of  Robert  Henryson  appears  as  a  witness,  but  in  neither  of  these 
is  he  in  any  way  connected  with  the  lands  of  Fordell.  Mr.  Laing 
also  refers  to  these  three  Charters  which  were  printed  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  but  without  the  names  of  the  witnesses.  "They 
were  granted  by  Henry,  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  to  George  de 
Lotherisk,  and  to  Patrick  Barone,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Margaret  his  spouse,  of  the  lands  of  Spettelfield,  near  the  Borough 
of  Inverkeithing,  in  March  1477-8,  and  July  1478.  In  each  of 
these  deeds,  Magister  Robertus  Henrison  notarius  publicus,  occurs 
simply  as  a  witness  without  any  other  designation.^  Mr.  Laing 
quotes  the  Charters  in  support  of  his  statement.  It  may  possibly 
be  that  neither  of  these  three  Charters  is  the  one  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Sibbald,  but  if  such  a  Charter  as  that  mentioned  by  him  had 
existed,  the  probability  is  that  something  more  would  have  been 
heard  of  it  ere  now.  The  surname  c  Henryson'  was  not  by  any 
means  uncommon  in  Scotland  during  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Robert 
Henryson,  each  of  whom  was  a  notary  public,  and  to  each  of 
whom  the  prefix  Magister  was  applied,  were  in  the  same  year  wit- 
nesses to  separate  Charters  of  the  lands  of  Spittlefield,  granted  by 
the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  in  favour  of  Patrick  Baron.  It  is 
rather  to  be  supposed  that  Sibbald's  c  Robert  Henryson  of  FordeP 
is  a  fictitious  individual. 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  Henryson's  birth  or  parentage, 
but  he  appears  to  have  received  a  liberal  education,  for  he  is 
invariably  styled  Maister,  or  Magister,  Robert  Henryson,  the 
inference  from  which  is,  that  he  had  studied  at  some  Uni- 
versity, and  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  as  these 
prefixes  were  in  the  fifteenth  century  applied  exclusively  to 
persons  who  had  received  that  academical  distinction.  Previous 
to  the  fifteenth  century  there  wras  no  university  established  in 
Scotland,  and  the  only  institutions  of  the  kind  with  which  the 
country  had  any  direct*  connection  were  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
founded  in  1263  by  the  mother  of  John  Balliol,  the  successful 
competitor  for  the  Scottish  throne  with  Robert  Bruce,  grandfather 
of  the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn,  and  the  Scottish  University  of 
Paris,  founded  in  1396  by  the  Bishop  of  Moray.  These  and  other 
foreign  universities  were  frequently  resorted  to  by  Scotchmen  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  their  studies.    The  University  of  St. 
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Andrews  was  the  first  academical  institution  of  the  kind  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  founded  in  1410,  but  endowed  with  university- 
privileges  by  Pope  Benedict  XII., — one  of  the  three  rival  claimants 
for  the  headship  of  the  church — only  in  1413.  Next  followed  the 
Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  the  former  of  which  was 
founded  in  1450,  and  the  latter  in  1494.  The  University  of 
Edinburgh,  which,  although  the  youngest,  is  now  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Northern  schools  of  learning,  was  not  founded 
until  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, — in  1582.  If,  there- 
fore, Henryson  had  the  prefix  Magister  conferred  upon  him  in 
respect  of  any  distinction  acquired  at  a  Scottish  University,  he 
could  only  have  studied  at  either  St.  Andrews  or  Glasgow,  for  we 
find  it  applied  to  him  in  1477,  before  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
was  founded,  while  the  University  of  Edinburgh  came  into 
existence  only  long  after  he  must  have  been  dead.  His  name, 
however,  does  not  so  occur  in  the  existing  registers  of  either  St. 
Andrews  or  Glasgow  University,  but  in  the  Munimenta  Alme 
Universitatis  Glasguensis,  under  date  10th  September,  1462,  there  is 
the  following  entry  : — "  Incorporatus  fuit  venerabilis  vir  Magister 
Robertus  Henrisone  in  artibus  Licentiatus  et  in  Decretis 
Bachalarius.'"  The  entry  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Laing.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  studied  .at  one  or  other  of  the  Continental 
Universities,  to  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  Scotchmen 
frequently  resorted  in  the  fifteenth  century  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  their  studies,  particularly  in  the  Roman  and  Canon 
laws,  a  knowledge  of  which  opened  the  way,  and  was,  indeed, 
indispensable  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  preferment.  The  entry  in 
the  Glasgow  University  register  is  important.  The  expression 
e  venerabilis  vir/  shows  that  Urry  was  mistaken  in  fixing  the 
date  of  his  birth  between  1436  and  1460,  for  supposing  him  to 
have  been  born  in  the  former  year,  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
called  venerable  in  1462  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  propriety. 
Mr.  Laing  thinks  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  Glasgow  University  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
lectures  in  law. 

That  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Dunfermline,  seems  to  be 
beyond  question.  He  is  so  designed  in  the  title  page  of  his 
c  Fables/  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1569-70  by  c  Robert  Lekpreuik 
at  the  expensis  of  Henrie  Charteris/  and  also  in  the  early  editions 
and  MS.  copies  of  some  of  his  other  works.  In  an  extract  from  the 
Privy  Council  Records,  dated  October  13th,  1573,  printed  by  Mr. 
Laing,  we  find  that  "Johne  Henrysoun,  Mr-  of  the  Grammer 
Schole  within  the  Abbay  of  Dunfermling/'  had  raised  letters  of 
complaint,  cc  [makand]  mentiun  That  quhair  he  and  his  predeces- 
souris  lies  continewit  maisteris,  and  teichearis  of  the  youth  in 
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letters  and  doctrine  to  thair  grit  commoditie  within  the  said 
Schole  past  memor  of  man,  admittit  thairto  by  the  Abbottis  of 
Dunfermling  for  the  time/'  &c.  This  John  Henryson  may  have 
been  a  descendant  of  the  poet,  who,  it  is  possible,  may  have  been 
a  schoolmaster  in  the  Abbey.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
nearly  every  important  town  in  Scotland  possessed  a  school  in 
which  the  aspirants  for  ecclesiastical  distinction  received  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  and  logic.  These  schools,  although  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  and  carried 
on  within  the  monasteries  and  other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  were 
conducted  by  regularly  established  teachers,  and  the  monks  them- 
selves sometimes  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the  sons  of  good 
families.  "Whether  or  not  Henryson  was  a  regularly  established 
teacher  in  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say, 
but  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Dunfermline,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt.  Nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  whether  he  was 
born  at  Dunfermline,  or  only  took  up  his  residence  there. 

It  has  been  thought  that  he  also  followed  the  legal  profession, 
but  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  he  was  a  Notary  Public,  for  he 
is  so  designed  in  each  of  the  three  Charters  already  referred  to  as 
subscribed  by  him  in  the  character  of  a  witness.    That  he  was 
well  versed  in  legal  forms  of  procedure,  is  evident  from  some  of 
his  writings,  particularly  '  the  Taill  of  the  Dog,  the  Scheip  and  the 
"Wolf/  which  is  an  able,  although  somewhat  guarded,  exposure  of 
the  manner  in  which  trials  before  the  Consistory  or  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  were  conducted — a  subject  which,  at  a  later  period,  called 
forth  the  indignation  and  satire  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  in  produc- 
tions which  contributed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   His  academical  title  of  Bachelor  of  Decrees,  supports  the 
idea  that  he  followed  the  legal  profession.    The  practice  of  the 
law  was  not  by  any  means  inconsistent  with  any  scholastic  or 
ecclesiastical  appointment  which  he  may  have  held,  for  while  the 
Canon  and  Roman  laws  were  in  force  in  Scotland,  the  office  of 
Notary  Public  was  almost,  if  not  exclusively,  confined  to  the 
ecclesiastics  and  others  connected  with  the  Church.     Prior  to 
1469  the  notaries  were  appointed  by  the  papal  authority,  but  in  that 
year,  by  an  Act  of  the  fifth  Parliament  of  James  III.,  of  date 
November  20,  it  was  declared  "  that  sen  our  Soveraine  Lorde  hes 
full  jurisdiction  and  free  empire  within  his   Realme,  that  his 
hienesse  may  make  Notares  and  Tabelliones,  quhais  instrumentes 
sail  have  full  faith  in  all  causes  and  contractes  civil  within  the 
Realme  :  and  in  time  to  come  that  na  Notar  be  maid,  nor  to  be 
maid  be  the  Emperour's  authoritie  have  faith  in  contractes  civil 
within  the  Realme  lesse  then  he  be  examined  be  the  ordinar  and 
appointed  be  the  Kingis  hienesse."    The  same  Act  provided  that 
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the  Notaries  "  be  examined  before  their  ordinaires,  Bishoppes,  and 
have  certification  of  them,  that  they  are  of  faith,  gud  fame, 
science,  and  lawtie,  according  for  the  saide  office/''  The  practice 
of  the  legal  profession  by  the  clergy  was  continued  even  after  the 
Reformation,  but  it  was  put  an  end  to  (except  only  as  regarded 
the  making  of  testaments)  by  a  statute  of  the  eighth  Parliament  of 
James  VI.,  dated  May  22,  1584.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent,  but  rather  everything  to  favour  the  union 
of  the  legal  and  clerical  professions  in  the  person  of  Henryson. 
He  may  possibly  have  been  in  orders,  and  not  merely  a  school- 
master, before  being  appointed  a  Notary,  and  if  so,  then  it  is  clear 
that  John  Henryson,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  school- 
master at  Dunfermline  Abbey  in  1573,  could  not  have  been  a 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  poet.  The  following  lines  from  c  The 
Testament  of  Cresseid/  may  have  some  bearing  upon  this  point, 
but  unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  attach  to  them  any  personal 
significance : 

"  For  I  traistit  that  Venus  luifis  quene, 
To  quhome  sum  tyme  I  lieclit  obedience"  fyc. 

That  Henryson  knew  at  least  a  little  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  may  be  inferred  from  one  of  his  poems  which  bears  the 
title  '  Sum  practysis  of  medecyne,'  and  also,  from  a  couple  of 
lines  in  '  The  Testament  of  Cresseid 

"  To  help  be  phisike  quhair  that  nature  faillit, 
I  am  expert  for  baith  I  have  assailit." 

But  whether  he  had  gained  his  knowledge  by  regular  study,  or 
only  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  his  monastic  connec- 
tion, we  have  no  means  of  judging.  The  monks,  as  is  well  known, 
were  frequently  skilled  in  the  healing  art. 

The  date  of  Henryson's  death  is  likewise  unknown.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  lived  to  a  somewhat  advanced  age,  for 
besides  being  styled  venerabilis  vir  in  1462,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
he  speaks  of  himself  in  one  of  his  poems — c  The  Testament  of 
Cresseid/ — as  c  ane  man  of  age/  That  he  was  dead  prior  to  1508 
is  certain,  because  he  is  mentioned  among  some  dead  poets  in 
William  Dunbar's  '  Lament  for  the  Makaris/  which  was  printed 
in  that  year  by  Walter  Chepman  and  Andro  Myllar,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1506.  .  Sir  Francis 
Kynaston,  states  in  his  '  Amorum  Troili  et  Cressidae/  a  portion 
of  which  was  printed  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Waldron,  in  1796,  that  "  being 
very  old  he  died  of  a  diarrhoea  or  fluxe."  Mr.  Laing  is  of  opinion 
that  he  died  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

These  few  and  meagre  details  comprise  all  that  is  known  of 
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Henrvson's  personal  history,  notwithstanding  the  careful  and 
indefatigable  researches  of  Mr.  Laing  and  others  before  him.  It 
may  be  that  the  words  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  iEsop  are 
partially  applicable  to  himself : — 

"  1  My  sone,'  said  he,  '  I  am  of  gentill  blude, 
My  native  land  is  Rome  withouttin  nay; 
And  in  that  towne  first  to  the  sculis  I  yude, 
In  civile  law  studyit  full  mony  ane  day, 
And  now  my  winning  is  in  hevin  for  ay.'  " 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  disposition,  fond  of  study  and  delighting  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  wondrous  works  of  nature.  He  must  have 
possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
classical  learning.  That  he  was  familiar  with  Chaucer's  poems 
and  the  Fables  of  iEsop  is  apparent,  for  he  has  written  a  supple- 
ment to  Chaucer's  c  Troylus  and  Cryseyde/  and  put  into  Scottish 
verse  no  less  than  thirteen  fables,  which  are  styled  '  The  Moral 
Fables  of  iEsop  in  Scottish  Metre/  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  works  of  some  of  his 
predecessors  in  Scottish  poetry,  particularly  those  of  King 
James  X,  but  there  is  no  allusion  throughout  his  poems  to  any 
other  writings  than  those  of  Chaucer  and  iEsop.  Indeed  his 
poems  are  singularly  devoid  of  all  information  either  as  to  himself 
or  as  to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  this  respect  form  a 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  his  successor  Dunbar.  But  from  the 
prologue  to  c  The  Moral  Fables  of  iEsop  in  Scottish  Metre"/  we 
learn  that  that  work  was  undertaken — 

"  Nocht  of  my  self,  for  vane  presumptioun, 
Bot  be  requeist,  and  precept  of  ane  Lord, 
Of  quhome  the  name  it  neidis  nocht  record 

from  which  we  may  infer  that  Henryson  was  not  without 
admirers  during  his  lifetime.  But  although  in  at  least  this  one 
instance  he  had  the  patronage  of  nobility  bestowed  upon  him,  he 
was  not  by  any  means  a  court  poet,  and  no  traces  of  such  are  at 
all  observable.  There  is  none  of  the  begging  letter  poetry  so 
frequently  to  be  found  among  the  effusions  of  the  early  bards. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  chiefly  to  nature  that  he  pays  his  homage. 
He  is  constantly  dilating  with  gladness  of  heart  upon  the  inspiring 
beauty  of  the  fields  and  flowers,  and  the  melodious  songs  of  birds. 
There  are  no  poetic  woes  recorded — no  heart  breaking  sorrows 
self-originated  or  otherwise,  such  as  the  generality  of  singers  time 
out  of  mind  have  endured.  Everything  affords  him  almost  un- 
speakable pleasure  and  happiness,  except  the  contemplation  of  the 
too  ready  credence  given  to  tatlers  and  the  exceeding  want  of  wise 
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men.  His  poems  are  characterized  by  much  delicacy  of  conception 
and  beauty  of  colouring.  Their  style  is  pure  and  simple,  but 
their  melody  is  sweet  and  soothing  as  the  hushed  murmur  of  a 
gently  gliding  brook.  They  breathe  the  calmness  of  repose,  and 
a  deep  religious  feeling  pervades  them  from  beginning  to  end.  In 
some  there  is  displayed  an  amount  of  tender  and  pathetic  delinea- 
tion which  rises  at  times  even  to  sublimity.  There  is  humour  too, 
humour  of  a  quaint  kind,  the  offspring  of  a  playful  fancy  which 
never  allows  itself  to  degenerate  into  buffoonery,  coarseness  or 
obscenity.  There  are  lines  and  stanzas  over  which  we  linger  with 
fond  delight,  and  in  which  we  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  an  old  fami- 
liar well-loved  strain.  If  the  life  of  Henryson  be  reflected  in  his 
writings — and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is — it  must  have  been  one 
fully  deserving  of  Dunbar's  expression  '  gude '  in  the  f  Lament  for 
the  Makaris ' — 

"  In  Dunfermling  he  lies  tane  Broun 
With  gude  Mr.  Robert  Henrysoun."* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Henryson's 
compositions  which  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  a  single 
line  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  impure  or  even  indelicate,  and  only 
one  coarse  expression.  How  very  different  in  this  respect  are  the 
works  of  Dunbar  and  other  writers  of  the  period ! 

The  poems  of  Henryson  are  scattered  throughout  various  MS. 
collections  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  afford 
another  illustration  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the 
industry  of  those  whom  I  may  call  the  pearl-fishers  of  literature. 
Very  few  of  them  were  printed  until  comparatively  recent  times,  but 
'The  Prais  of  Aige,'  c  The  Want  of  Wyse  Men/ and  '  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice/  were  included  in  a  small  volume  of  the  year  1508, 
printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Chepman  and  Myllar,  the  earliest 
Scottish  printers,  and  already  referred  to  as  containing  Dunbar's 
'  Lament  for  the  Makaris/     Of  that  work  only  one  copy  is 


*  This  couplet  is  written  above  as  quoted  in  Dr.  Irving's  History  of  Scottish 
Poetry,  The  Pictorial  History  of  Scotland,  edited  by  Dr.  Taylor,  and  other  works. 
In  Mr.  Laiog's  edition  of  Dunbar's  Poems  it  is  written—* 

M  In  Dumfermlyne  he  hes  tane  Broun 
With  Maister  Eobeet  Henrisoto," 

while  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  Mr.  Laing's  edition  of  Henryson's  poems  it  is 
written 

"  In  Dunfermline  he  hes  done  roun 
Grud  Maister  Eobert  Henrisoun" 

The  last  mentioned  work  is  the  latest  in  date,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  most 
correct. 
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known  to  be  in  existence  at  the  present  time.  Several  of  the 
other  poems  have  been  printed  in  various  volumes  of  early  Scottish 
poetry,  but  the  first  and  only  collected  edition  of  Henryson's 
writings  is  that  published  by  Mr.  Laing  in  1865,  to  which  refe- 
rence has  been  made  above.  Of  that  volume  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  It  dis- 
plays great  research  and  much  care  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Laing  in 
the  discharge  of  his  editorial  duties,  and  sustains  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  he  has  long  enjoyed  as  a  zealous  and  indefatigable 
student  of  antiquarian  literature.  The  work  has  evidently  been  to 
its  compiler  a  labour  of  love.  Every  source  from  which  it  was 
probable  that  any  information  might  be  gleaned  either  in  regard  to 
the  personal  history,  or  the  writings  of  Henryson,  has  been  dili- 
gently examined.  The  result  is  a  volume  which  contains  every 
genuine  effusion  of  the  poet  known  to  be  still  extant. 

It  does  not  add  a  very  great  deal  to  the  previously  existing 
stock  of  knowledge  as  to  the  personal  history  of  Henryson, 
but  that  such  should  unfortunately  be  the  case  is  no  fault  of 
the  editor.  Considering  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  which 
the  compilation  of  this  work  must  necessarily  have  involved,  I 
cannot  help  deeming  it  a  subject  for  much  regret  that  Mr.  Laing 
should  have  thought  proper  to  follow  the  evil  example  of  other 
antiquarian  editors  in  limiting  the  number  of  copies  thrown  off  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  confine  the  benefit  of  his  services  to  a  very 
small  circle.  I  believe  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  copies  were 
printed,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  price  is  such  as  to  place  the 
acquisition  of  the  work  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who  otherwise 
would  be  inexpressibly  delighted  to  become  the  possessors  of  a 
copy.  There  is  only  one  respect  in  which  Mr.  Laing's  edition  of 
Henryson  is  faulty,  namely,  the  Glossary,  upon  which  a  little 
additional  care  might  have  been  bestowed  with  advantage,  not  only 
to  render  it  more  complete  but  also  to  ensure  accuracy  of  reference. 
In  reading  the  poems  we  occasionally  come  upon  words  and 
phrases  so  unfamiliar,  even  to  readers  accustomed  to  the  language 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  to  render  a  reference  to  the  glossary 
indispensable  to  the  true  appreciation  of  the  author's  meaning. 
In  many  instances  however  the  glossary  is  searched  in  vain  for 
the  information  required,  and  in  others  the  page  references  are 
incomplete  and  sometimes  indeed  wholly  inaccurate. 

The  inaccuracies  of  reference  may  be  accounted  for  by  Mr. 
Laing" s  style  of  publication,  for  it  would  seem  as  if  the  glossary 
had  been  prepared  and  printed  before  the  arrangement  of  the  body 
of  the  work  had  been  finally  decided  upon.  In  a  work  like  this 
the  glossary  is  an  important  aid  to  an  intelligent  perusal  of  the 
poems,  and  cannot  therefore  be  too  carefully  compiled. 

5—2 
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Mr.  Laing's  collection  opens  with  the  ballad  of  c  Robene  and 
Makyne/  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Scottish  pastoral  poetry. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Allan  Ramsay's  c  Evergreen/  issued  in  the 
year  1724,  but  since  that  time  it  has  found  a  place  in  almost  every 
collection  of  early  poetry,  including  Bishop  Percy's  c  Reliques/  It 
is,  of  course,  written  in  the  Scottish  language  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, which  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  that  period. 
The  versification  is  considerably  more  regular,  and  the  diction 
more  polished  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  charac- 
terized by  Thomas  Campbell  in  his c  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets 9 
as  c  the  first  known  pastoral,  and  one  of  the  best  in  a  dialect  rich 
with  the  favours  of  the  pastoral  muse.'  Some  critics  are  of 
opinion  that  this  is  the  gem  of  Henryson's  writings.  Dr.  Irving 
considered  it  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  similar  attempts  of 
Spenser  and  Browne.  The  '  Testament  of  Cresseid 9  is  the  princi-  ■ 
pal  poem  of  Henryson  in  my  estimation.  It  does  not  possess  the 
completeness  of  '  Robene  and  Makyne/  which  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  as  supplementary  to  the  '  Troylus  and 
Cryseyde '  of  Chaucer.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  published  as 
a  continuation  of  Chaucer's  poem  in  the  collected  works  of  the 
father  of  English  poetry,  edited  by  William  Thynne,  and  printed  in 
1532,  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  London.  It  was  afterwards  printed 
separately  at  Edinburgh  with  the  following  title  : — c  The  Testament 
of  Cresseid,  compylit  be  M.  Robert  Henrysone,  Schulemaister  in 
Dunfermling.  Imprentit  at  Edinburgh  be  Henrie  Charteris, 
M.D.XCIIL'  Sibbald  states  that  it  was  printed  by  Charteris  in 
1591,  with  the  authors  name  and  designation,  but  as  usual  he 
cites  no  authority  for  his  statement.  It  was  only  in  the  last  cen- 
tury that  the  editors  of  Chaucer  ascribed  this  poem  to  its  real 
author,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  sixth  stanza  the  author  of 
6  Troylus  and  Cryseyde  1  is  thus  referred  to  : — 

"  To  cut  the  winter  nicht,  and  mak  it  schort, 
I  tuick  ane  Quair,  and  left  all  uther  sport, 
Writtin  be  toorthie  Chaucer  glorious, 
Of  fair  Cresseid  and  lustie  Troylus?' 

And  again  in  the  ninth  stanza, 

"  Of  his  distres  me  neidis  nocht  reheirs, 

For  worthie  Chauceir  in  the  samin  buik, 
In  gudelie  termis,  and  injoly  veirs, 

Compylit  lies  his  cairesf  quha  will  lu'ik" 

Such  references  were  not  of  themselves  conclusive  evidence 
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that  the  4  Testament 9  could  not  have  been  written  by  Chaucer,  but 
they  were  at  least  sufficient  to  excite  enquiry,  and  if  moderately 
careful  investigation  had  been  made,  the  true  authorship  might 
have  been  incontrovertibly  established  long  before  1721,  in  which 
year  it  was  properly  attributed  to  Henry  son  by  Urry,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer's  works.  Moreover,  the  poem  contains  intrinsic 
evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  written 
by  the  author  of  the  e  Troylus  and  Cryseyde.'  Besides  being 
published  by  editors  of  Chaucer  among  the  writings  of  that  poet, 
it  is  quoted  as  such  by  Strutt  in  his  work  on  '  The  Dress  and 
Habits  of  the  People  of  England/  and  by  Douce  in  his  €  Illustra- 
tions of  Shakespeare/ 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
€  Troylus  and  Cryseyde/"*  that  Chaucer  closes  his  poem  with  the 
death  of  Troylus  in  battle,  and  without  making  any  allusion  to  the 
after  fate  of  Cryseyde.  Henryson  takes  up  the  story  almost 
where  Chaucer  left  off,  (bringing  Troylus  to  life  again,  however), 
and  in  poetical  justice  awards  to  the  heroine  a  punishment  for  her 
infidelity.  Whether  or  not  the  punishment  inflicted — leprosy — be 
in  good  taste,  is  open  to  question.  It  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  prevalence  of  that  loathsome  disease  in  Henryson's  time,  and 
the  feeling  that  it  was  better  adapted  than  any  other,  by  reason  of 
its  terrible  severity,  to  effect  the  object  of  the  poet.  The  c  Testa- 
ment '  opens  with  some  very  beautiful  stanzas,  which  form  an  ap- 
propriate connecting  link  with  the  narrative  of  Chaucer. 

"  Ane  doolie  sessoun  to  ane  cairfull  dyte,f 

Suld  correspond,  and  be  equivalent ; 
Richt  sa  it  wes  quhen  I  began  to  wryte 

This  tragedie,  the  wedder  richt  fervent, 

Quhen  Aries  in  middis  of  the  Lent, 
Schouris  of  haill  can  fra  the  North  discend, 
That  scantlie  fra  the  cauld  I  micht  defend. 


*  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unfa- 
miliar with  Chaucer's  poem,  a  brief  outline  of  the  story.  Calchas,  a  Trojan,  and 
priest  of  Apollo,  foreseeing  the  destruction  of  Troy,  deserts  to  the  Greeks,  leaving 
behind  him  his  daughter,  Cryseyde,  for  whom  Troylus,  a  son  of  King  Priam,  con- 
ceives a  passionate  attachment.  The  heart  of  Cryseyde  is  won  partly  through  the 
pleadings  of  her  uncle,  Pandarus,  on  behalf  of  Troylus,  but  principally  by  the  sight 
of  the  return  of  Troylus  from  a  victory  over  the  Grecian  forces.  The  lovers  are 
about  to  be  separated  in  consequence  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  by  which  Cryseyde 
is  restored  to  her  father.  She  promises,  however,  to  return  in  the  space  of  ten  days. 
Diomede,  who  is  appointed  to  escort  her  back  to  her  father,  and  who  fancies  that  he 
has  discovered  the  attachment  of  the  lovers,  attempts  to  supplant  Troylus  in  her 
affections,  and  is  ultimately  successful.  Her  infidelity  becoming  known  to  Troylus, 
he  is  inconsolable,  and,  seeking  his  death  in  battle,  is  slain. 

t  A  sad,  dull,  or  melancholy  season  to  a  sorrowful  story. 
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u  Yit  nevertheless  within  mine  oratur 

I  stude,  quhen  Titan  had  his  bemis  bricht 

"Withdrawin  doun,  and  sylit  under  cure,* 
And  fair  Venus,  the  bewtie  of  the  nicht, 
Uprais,  and  set  unto  the  west  full  richt 

Hir  goldin  face,  in  oppositioun 

Of  god  Phebus  direct  discending  doun. 

"  Throwout  the  glas  hir  bemis  brastf  sa  fair, 

That  I  micht  se  on  everie  syde  me  by, 
The  northin  wind  had  purifyit  the  air, 

And  sched  the  mistie  cloudis  fra  the  sky ; 

The  froist  freisit,  the  blastis  bitterly 
Fra  Pole  Artick  come  quhisling  loud  and  schill, 
And  causit  me  remufe  aganis  my  will. 

"  For  I  traistit  that  Yenus,  luifis  quene, 

To  quhonie  sum  tyme  I  hecht  obedience, 

My  faidit  hart  of  lufe  scho  wald  mak  grene  ; 
And  therupon,  with  humbill  reverence, 
I  thocht  to  pray  hir  hie  magnificence  ; 

Bot  for  greit  cald  as  than  I  lattitj  was, 

And  in  my  chalmer§  to  the  fyre  can  pas. 

"  Thocht  lufe  be  hait,  yit  in  ane  man  of  age 
It  kendillis  nocht  sa  sone  as  in  youtheid, 

Of  quhome  the  blude  is  flowing  in  ane  rage, 
And  in  the  auld  the  curage  doifll  and  deid  ; 
Of  quhilk  the  fire  outward  is  best  remeid, 

To  help  be  physike  quhair  that  nature  faillit 

I  am  expert,  for  baith  I  have  assailit. 

"  I  mend  the  fyre,  and  beikit  me  about, % 

Than  tuik  ane  drink  my  spreitis  to  comfort, 

And  armit  me  weill  fra  the  cauld  thairout ; 
To  cut  the  winter  nicht,  and  mak  it  schort, 
I  tuik  ane  Quair,  and  left  all  uther  sport, 

"Writtin  be  worthie  Chaucer  glorious, 

Of  fair  Cresseid  and  lustie  Troylus." 

The  story  is  then  proceeded  with.  Cresseid  being  abandoned 
by  Diomede  for  some  other  fair  one,  returns  home  to  her  father, 
Calchas.  Refusing  to  attend  the  Temple,  she  retires  into  an 
oratory,  and  falling  upon  her  knees,  bitterly  and  passionately 
reproaches  Venus  and  Cupid  as  the  authors  of  her  misery,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  her  regret  that  she  has  ever  made  them 
sacrifice.  She  is  immediately  ■  ravischit  in  spreit/  and  dreams 
that  the  offended  deities  have  summoned  a  council  of  the  seven 


*  Concealed  under  cover.       +  Pierced,  shone.       J  Hindered.         §  Chamber. 
||  Dull.  IT  Warmed  myself  on  every  side. 
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planets  to  determine  what  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  in  resent- 
ment of  her  ungrateful  and  blasphemous  revilings.  She  witnesses 
the  trial  in  her  vision.  As  the  seven  planets  or  destinies  appear 
in  response  to  the  ringing  of  Cupid's  silver  bell,  'quhilk  men 
micht  heir  fra  hevin  unto  hell/  their  respective  features  and  cha- 
racters are  successively  described.  Mercurius  being  chosen  with 
one  assent  speaker,  or  chairman  of  the  parliament,  Cupid  proceeds 
to  charge  Cresseid  with  blasphemy  against  himself  and  his  mother, 
Venus,  and  calls  upon  the  planets  to  assist  him  in  his  revenge. 
Mercurius  counsels  a  reference  to  Saturn  and  Cynthia,  as  the 
planets  highest  and  lowest  in  degree,  to  which  Cupid  assents. 
They  determine  to  punish  her  with  lifelong  pain  and  torment,  and 
sickness  incurable.    The  sentence  is  pronounced  by  Saturn  : — 

"  Thy  greit  fairnes,  and  all  thy  bewtie  gay, 
Thy  wantoun  blude,  and  eik  thy  goldin  hair 
Heir  I  exclude  fra  thee  for  evermair : 

' 1  I  change  thy  mirth  into  melancholy, 

Quhilk  is  the  mother  of  all  pensivenes, 
Thy  moisture  and  thy  heit  in  cald  and  dry, 
Thyne  insolence,  thy  play  and  wantonis 
To  greit  diseis,  thy  pomp  and  thy  riches 
In  mortall  neid,  and  greit  penuritie 
Thow  suffer  sail,  and  as  ane  beggar  die." 

Cynthia  then  descends  from  her  seat,  and  adds  : — 

"  Fra  heile  of  bodie  I  thee  now  deprive, 
And  to  thy  seiknes  sal  be  na  recure, 
But  in  dolour  thy  day  is  to  indure. 

"  Thy  cristall  ene  minglit  with  blude  I  mak, 
Thy  voice  sa  cleir  unplesand  hoir  and  hace, 
Thy  lustie  lyre*  ouirspread  with  spottis  black, 
And  lumpis  hawf  appeirand  in  thy  face  ; 
Quhair  thow  cummis  ilk  man  sail  He  the  place, 
This  sail  thow  go  begging  fra  hous  to  hous, 
"With  cop  and  clapper  lyke  ane  lazarous." 

Awaking  from  her  dream,  Cresseid  finds  her  dread  vision 
realized,  and  that  she  is  leprosy- smitten.  She  remains  in  the 
oratory,  bitterly  lamenting  her  unhappy  fate.  In  the  meantime, 
her  father,  Calchas,  wondering  what  can  so  long  have  detained  his 
daughter  at  her  prayers,  sends  a  child  to  intimate  that  supper  is 
ready.  Cresseid  returns  for  answer  a  request  that  her  father  will 
come  and  speak  with  her  in  the  oratory,  with  which  he  at  once 
complies.    A  tender  scene  ensues  between  father  and  daughter : — 


Skin  or  flesh,     f  "  Discoloured  ;  a  pale  colour  between  blue  and  green." — Laing. 
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"  He  luikit  on  hir  uglye  lipper  face, 

The  quhilk  befor  was  quhite  as  lillie  flour, 
Wringand  his  handis  oftymes,  he  said  '  Allace, 

That  he  had  levit  to  se  that  wofull  hour !' 

For  he  knew  weill  that  thair  was  na  succour 
To  hir  seiknes,  and  that  dowblit  his  pane  ; 
Thus  was  thair  cair  aneuch  betuix  thame  twane. 

"  Quhen  thay  togidder  murnit  had  full  lang, 
Quod  Cresseid,  1  Father,  I  wald  not  be  kend, 

Thairfoir  in  secreit  wyse  ye  let  me  gang, 
Unto  yone  Hospitall  at  the  tounis  end; 
And  thidder  sum  meit  for  cheritie  me  send, 

To  leif  upon,  for  all  mirth  in  this  eird 

Is  fra  me  gane,  sic  is  my  wickit  weird.' 

"  Than  in  ane  mantill,  and  ane  bayar  hat, 

"With  cop  and  clapper,  wonder  prively 
He  opnit  ane  secreit  yett,  and  out  thairat 

Convoyit  hir,  that  na  man  suld  espy, 

TJnto  ane  village  half  ane  myle  thairby, 
Delyverit  hir  in  at  the  Spittaill  hous, 
And  day  lie  sent  hir  part  of  his  almous." 

Admitted  into  the  Hospital,  Cresseid  continues  awake  during 
the  whole  night,  tasting  neither  meat  nor  drink,  but  lying  in  a 
dark  corner  alone,  "  chydand  with  her  drerie  destenye,"  and 
calling  upon  the  c  ladyis  fair  of  Troy  and  Grece '  to  be  warned  in 
time,  and  make  of  her  a  mirror  in  their  minds. 

Day  after  day  she  goes  forth  with  the  other  lepers,  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  and  compelled  by  hunger  and  cold  to  beg  for 
alms.  Troylus,  when  returning  in  triumph  from  an  encounter 
with  the  Greeks,  is  accosted  by  the  leper  company.  His  eyes  rest 
upon  the  face  of  Cresseid,  but  in  the  loathsome  creature  before 
him  he  fails  to  recognise  the  once  beautiful  object  of  his  love. 
There  is  something  in  her  appearance,  however,  which  attracts  his 
attention,  and  recalls  to  memory  the  sweet  visage  of  his  false 
mistress,  and  so  "  for  knichtlie  pietie  and  memoriall  of  fair  Cres- 
seid/'' he  takes  a  girdle,  a  purse  of  gold,  and  many  a  gay  jewel, 
and  throws  them  into  her  skirt.  The  interview  is  depicted  with 
the  utmost  pathos  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  elaboration — 

"  Than  upon  him  scho  kest  up  baith  her  ene, 
And  with  ane  blenk  it  come  in  to  his  thocht, 

That  he  sum  tyme  hir  face  befoir  had  sene, 
But  scho  was  in  sic  plye  he  knew  hir  nocht ; 
Yit  than  hir  luik  into  his  mynd  it  brocht 

The  sweit  visage,  and  amorous  blenking 

Of  fair  Cresseid,  sumtyme  his  awin  darling, 
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"  Xa  wonder  was,  suppois  in  mynd  that  he  1 
Tuik  hir  figure  sa  sone,  and  lo  !  now  quhy  ? 

The  idole  of  ane  thing  in  cace  may  be 
Sa  deip  imprentit  in  the  fantasy, 
That  it  deludis  the  wittis  outwardly, 

And  sa  appeiris  in  forme  and  lyke  est  ait 

Within  the  mynd,  as  it  was  figurait. 

"  Ane  spark  of  lufe  than  till  his  hart  culd  spring, 

And  kendlit  all  his  bodie  in  ane  fyre 
With  hait  fever  ane  sweit  and  trim  billing 

Him  tuik,  quhill  he  was  reddie  to  expyre  ; 

To  beir  his  scheild,  his  breist  began  to  tyre ; 
Within  ane  quhyle  he  changit  mony  hew 
And  nevertheles  not  ane  ane  uther  knew. 

"  For  knichtlie  pietie  and  memoriall 

Of  fair  Cresseid,  ane  gyrdill  can  he  tak, 
Ane  purs  of  gold,  and  mony  gay  jo  wall, 
And  in  the  skirt  of  Cresseid  doun  can  swak  :* 
Than  raid  away,  and  not  ane  word  he  spak. 
Pensive  in  hart,  quhill  he  come  to  the  toun, 
And  for  greit  cair  oft  syisf  almaist  fell  doun." 

Cresseid,  having  failed  to  recognise  Troylus,  inquires  of  the 
other  lepers,  after  he  has  ridden  away,  who  it  was  had  done  so 
great  humanity.  No  sooner  has  she  been  told  his  name,  than  she 
is  struck  to  the  heart  with  bitter  self-reproach,  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  Overcome  with  e  siching  sair  and  sad/  she  swoons,  and 
in  her  swoon  betrays  her  real  name,  her  infidelity  and  shame. 
Thereafter  she  writes  her  '  Testament/  by  which  all  her  property 
is  bequeathed  to  the  lepers,  except  a  ring,  which  had  been  sent  to 
her  by  Troylus  as  a  love  token,  and  which  she  directs  to  be  re- 
stored to  him.  Having  finished  the  writing  of  her  Testament,  she 
swoons  again,  and  dies.  The  ring  is  taken  from  her  finger  by  one 
of  the  lepers,  and  delivered  to  Troylus,  who 

"  Quhen  he  had  hard  hir  greit  infirmitie, 
Her  legacie  and  lamentatioun, 

And  how  scho  endit  in  sic  povertie, 

He  swelt  for  wo,  and  fell  doun  in  ane  swoun, 
For  greit  sorrow  his  hart  to  birst  was  boun  : 

Siching  full  sadlie,  said,  '  I  can  no  moir, 

Scho  was  untrew,  and  wo  is  me  thairfoir  V 

"  Sum  said  he  maid  ane  tomb  of  merbell  gray, 

And  wrait  hir  name  and  superscriptioun, 
And  laid  it  on  her  grave,  quhair  that  scho  lay, 

In  goldin  letteris,  conteining  this  ressoun  : 

*  Lo,  faire  ladyis,  Cresseid  of  Troyis  toun, 
Sumtyme  countit  the  flour  of  womanheid, 
Under  this  stane,  late  lipper,  lyis  deid  V  " 


*  Threw  them  down. 


f  Oft-times. 
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The  poem  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  c  worthie  wemen' 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fate  of  Cresseid,  and  mingle  not  deception 
with  their  love. 

Considered  in  its  entirety,  this  poem  is  equal  in  point  of  merit 
to  the  '  Troylus  and  Cryseyde'  of  Chaucer — which,  however,  it  is 
only  fair  to  remark,  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  his 
earliest  productions — both  as  regards  smoothness  of  versification 
and  mode  of  treatment,  while  to  many  portions  of  the  original 
poem  the  pendant  is  greatly  superior.  It  is  entirely  free  from  the 
dulness  and  prolixity  with  which  Chaucer  is  frequently  chargeable. 
Some  of  the  opening  stanzas — notably  those  which  I  have  quoted 
— are  composed  of  language  which  is  exceedingly  felicitous,  while 
those  in  which  is  described  the  silent  interview  between  Troylus 
and  Cresseid  the  leper,  are  full  of  melting  pathos.  The  silence  is 
far  more  expressive  than  any  language  could  have  been,  however 
carefully  selected. 

In  the  construction  of  the  c  Testament/  Henryson  appears  to 
have  paid  but  little  regard  to  classical  authorities.  As  remarked 
by  Dr.  Irving  in  his  c  History  of  Scottish  Poetry' — "  The  per- 
sonages are  ancient,  but  the  institutions  and  manners  are  all 
modern."  Troylus  is  mentioned  as  Sir  Troylus,  and  is  commended 
for  knightly  piety.  Mercury  is  elected  Speaker  of  the  Parliament, 
and  Cresseid,  on  being  smitten  with  leprosy,  is  consigned  to  a 
Spittalhouse,  and  goes  about  among  the  other  lepers  begging  alms 
with  cup  and  clapper.  Laying  aside  these  incongruities,  however, 
no  one  can  fail  to  recognise  in  this  poem  the  true  poetic  ore.  Its 
merits,  indeed,  are  so  unquestionably  great,  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  Henryson  should  have  selected  a  theme  so  unworthy. 

Among  the  other  poems  of  Henryson,  there  are  thirteen,  en- 
titled '  The  Moral  Fables  of  iEsop,  in  Scottish  metre.5  These 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  between  1470  and  1480,  and 
were  originally  printed  by  Chepman  and  Myllar.  In  the  edition  of 
1570,  '  Newlie  Imprentit  at  Edinburgh,  be  Robert  Lekpreuik,  at 
the  expensis  of  Henrie  Charteris  :  and  ar  to  be  sauld  in  his  Buith 
on  the  North  syde  of  the  gait,  abone  the  *throne/'  they  are 
styled  '  The  Morall  Fabillis  of  Esope  the  Phrygian,  Compylit  in 
Eloquent,  and  Ornate  Scottis  Meter  be  Maister  Robert  Henrisone, 
Scholemaister  of  Dunfermeling/  Mr.  Laing  says,  "  The  only 
copy  of  this  edition  known  is  preserved  in  the  library  at  Britwell, 
Buckinghamshire,  having  been  acquired  by  purchase  by  the  late 
William  Henry  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Craigentinny."  These  transla- 
tions are  introduced  by  a  general  prologue,  and  another  prologue 
is  prefixed  to  the  fable  entitled  "  The  Taill  of  the  Lyon  and  the 
Mous."  To  each  fable  a  e  morality'  or  practical  application  is 
appended.    They  are  characterized  by  great  regularity  of  versifi- 
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cation  and  poetry  of  a  very  high  order.  A  rich  vein  of  quiet  hu- 
mour pervades  the  whole  collection.  In  several  of  them  we  find 
much  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  state  of  Scotland 
in  the  time  of  Henryson,  and  various  peculiarities  of  the  period. 
The  moralities  are  occasionally  somewhat  prolix,  but  this  fault  is 
not  peculiar  to  Henryson' s  productions.  The  opening  stanzas  of 
the  general  prologue  appear  to  me  to  be  particularly  beautiful : — 

"  Thocht  fenyeit  Fabillis  of  auld  Poetrie, 

Be  nocht  all  groundit  upon  treuth,  yit  than 

Thair  polite  termis  of  sweit  Bhetorie, 
Ar  richt  plesand  unto  the  eir  of  man ; 
And  als  the  caus  that  thay  first  began, 

"Wes  to  repreif  the  haill  misleving^ 

Of  man,  be  figure  of  ane  uther  thing. 

"  In  lyke  maner,  as  throw  the  busteous  eird, 
(Swa  it  be  laubourit  with  greit  diligence) 

Springis  the  flouris,  and  the  come  on  breird, 
Hailsum  and  gude  to  mannis  sustenance  : 
Swa  springis  thair  ane  morall  sweit  sentence 

Out  of  the  subtell  dyte  of  Poetrie, 

To  gude  purpois,  quha  culd  it  weill  applie. 

"  The  nuttis  schell  thocht  it  be  hard  and  teuch, 

Haldis  the  kirnell,  and  is  delectabill. 
Sa  lyis  thair  ane  doctrine  wyse  aneuch, 

And  full  of  frute,  under  ane  fenyeit  fabill. 

And  clerkis  sayis,  it  is  richt  profitabill, 
Amangis  -ernist  to  myng  ane  merie  sport, 
To  blyth  the  spreit,  and  gar  the  tyme  be  schort. 

"  For  as  we  se,  ane  bow  that  is  ay  bent, 

Worthis  unsmart,  and  dullis  on  the  string. 
Sa  gais  the  man,  that  is  ay  diligent 

In  ernistfull  thochtis,  and  in  studying : 

"With  sad  materis  sum  merines  to  myng, 
Accordis  weill,  thus  Esope  said,  I  wis, 
Dulcius  arrident  seria  picta  jocis.', 

'The  Taill  of  the  Uplandis  Mous  and  the  Burges  Mous/ 
better  known  to  modern  readers  as  c  The  Country  Mouse  and  the 
Town  Mouse/  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Henryson's  poems.  'The 
Taill  of  Schir  Chantecleir  and  the  Foxe/  according  to  Dr.  Irving, 
u  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Chaucer's  *  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale/  " 
A  comparison  of  the  two  poems  is  sufficient  to  put  this  beyond 
question.  Dryden  has  also  included  this  story  in  his  'Tales 
from  Chaucer/  under  the  title  of  '  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  or  the 
Tale  of  the  Nun's  Priest/  <  The  Taill  of  the  Dog,  the  Scheip 
and  the  Wolf/  has  already  been  referred  to  as  interesting,  more 
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especially  to  lawyers,  on  account  of  the  view  which  it  gives  of  the 
forms  of  procedure  before  the  Consistory  or  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
in  the  time  of  Henryson.  The  prologue  to  '  The  Taill  of  the 
Lyoun  and  the  Mous/  is  written  in  Henryson's  very  best  style, 
and  is  doubly  interesting  in  that  it  furnishes  a  portrait  of  iEsop 
according  to  Henryson's  ideas  of  the  fabulist.  On  a  lovely 
morning  in  June,  "  That  joly  sweit  seasoun,"  the  poet  wanders 
into  the  woods  alone.  To  shelter  himself  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  he  lies  down  under  the  shadow  of  "  ane  hawthorne  grene," 
and  falls  into  a  pleasant  sleep.  In  his  dream  iEsop  appears,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  poet  narrates  the  story  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Mouse — 

"  In  middis  of  June,  that  joly  sweit  seasoun, 

Q,uhen  that  fair  Phebus,  with  his  bemis  bricht, 

Had  dry  it  up  the  dew  fra  daill  and  doun, 
And  all  the  land  maid  with  his  lends*  licht ; 
In  ane  mornyng,  betuix  mid-day  and  nicht, 

I  rais  and  put  all  sleuth  and  sleip  asyde, 

And  to  ane  wod  I  went  alone,  but  gyde.f 

"  Sweit  wes  the  smell  of  flouris  quhyte  and  reid, 

The  noyis  of  birdis  richt  delitious ; 
The  bewis  braid  blomit  abone  my  heid, 

The  ground  growand  with  gersis  gratious : 

Of  all  plesance  that  place  wes  plenteous, 
With  sweit  odouris,  and  birdis  harmonie, 
The  morning  myld,  my  mirth  wes  mair  forthy.J 

"The  roisis  reid  arrayit  on  rone  and  ryce,§ 
The  prymerois,  and  the  purpour  viola ; 

To  heir  it  wes  ane  poynt  of  Paradice, 

Sic  mirth  the  mavis  ||  and  the  merle     couth  ma.** 
The  blossuinmis  blyith  brak  up  on  bank  and  bra, ft 

The  smell  of  herbis,  and  of  foullis  cry, 

Contending  quha  suld  haif  the  victorie. 

"  Me  to  conserve  then  fra  the  sonnis  heit, 

Under  the  schadow  of  ane  hawthorne  grene ; 

I  lenit  doun  amang  the  nouris  sweit, 

Syne  cledjt  my  heid,  and  closit  baith  my  ene. 
On  sleip  I  fell  amang  thir  bewis  bene,  §§ 

And,  in  my  dreme,  methocht  cam  throw  the  schaw  |||| 

The  fairest  man  that  euer  befoir  I  saw. 


*  Eadiance.       t  Without  guide.    J  For  this  reason.       §  Bushes  and  twigs — 
rone,  brushwood,  and  ryce,  branches  or  twigs,  and  more  particularly  bramble  bushes. 
||  Thrush.       %  Blackbird.       **  Could  make. 

ft  Brae,  hillside.        JJ  Covered.       §§  Pleasant.         ||||  Wood. 
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"  Bis  gowne  wes  of  ane  claith  als  quhyte  as  milk, 
His  chymeris  *  wes  of  chambelote  purpour  broun  ; 
His  hude  of  scarlet,  bordoxmt  weill  with  silk, 
On  hekillit  wyis,f  until  his  girdill  doun  ; 
His  bonat  round,  and  of  the  auld  fassoun ; 
His  beird  wes  quhyte,  his  ene  wes  greit  and  gray, 
With  lokkerf  hair,  quilk  ouer  his  schulderis  lay. 

u  Ane  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand  he  bair, 

Ane  swannis  pen  stikkand  under  his  eir ; 
Ane  inkhorne,  with  ane  prettie  gilt  pennair,§ 
Ane  bag  of  silk,  all  at  his  belt  can  beir  : 
Thus  was  he  gudelie  graithit  ||  in  his  geir. 
Of  stature  large,  and  with  ane  feirfull  face, 
Evin  quhair  I  lay  he  come  ane  sturdie  pace ; 

u  And  said,  1  God  speid,  my  sone :'  and  I  wes  fane 
Of  that  couth^[  word,  and  of  his  cumpanie. 
"With  reverence  I  salusit  him  agane, 

1  Welcome,  father :'  and  he  sat  doun  me  by. 
1  Displeis  you  nocht,  my  gude  maister,  thocht  I 
Demand  your  birth,  your  facultie,  and  name, 
Quhy  ye  come  heir,  or  quheir  ye  dwell  at  hame  ?' 

"  1  My  sone,'  said  he,  '  I  am  of  gentill  blude, 
My  native  land  is  Rome  withouttin  nay ; 
And  in  that  towne  first  to  the  sculis  I  yude,** 
In  civile  law  studyit  full  mony  ane  day, 
And  now  my  winning  is  in  hevin  for  ay  : 
Esope  I  hecht ;  my  wryting  and  my  werk, 
Is  couth  and  kend  to  mony  cunning  clerk.' 

"  '  0  Maister  Esope,  poet  laureate, 

God  wait  ye  ar  full  deir  welcum  to  me  ; 
Ar  ye  nocht  he  that  all  thir  Fabillis  wrait, 
Quhilk  in  effect,  suppois  thay  fenyeit  be, 
Ar  full  of  prudence  and  moralitie  ?' 
'  Fair  sone,'  said  he,  ' 1  am  the  samin  man,' 
Got  wait  gif  that  my  hert  wes  merie  than. 

"  I  said,  'Esope,  my  maister  venerabill, 

I  yow  beseik  hartlie,  for  cheritie ; 
Ye  wald  nocht  disdayne  to  tell  ane  pretty  Fabill, 

Concludand  with  ane  gude  moralitie.' 

Schaikand  his  heid,  he  said,  '  My  sone  lat  be ; 
For  quhat  is  worth  to  tell  ane  fenyeit  taill, 
Quhen  haly  preiching  may  no  thing  availl  ? 


*  "A  short  light  gown,"  Laing.  f  Fastened  with  hooks.        J  Curled. 

§  Pencase.  ||  Apparelled.  ^  Affable.  **  Went. 
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"  1  Now  in  this  world  me  think  richt  few  or  nane, 

To  Goddis  word  that  hes  devotioun  ; 
The  eir  is  deif,  the  hart  is  hard  as  stane, 

Now  oppin  sin,  without  correctioun. 

The  ee  inclynand  to  the  eirth  ay  doun  : 
Sa  roustie  is  the  warld  with  canker  blak, 
That  now  my  taillis  may  lytill  succonr  mak.' 

u  '  Yit,  gentill  Schir,'  said  I,  '  for  my  requeist, 

Nocht  to  displeis  your  fatherheid,  I  pray, 
Under  the  figure  of  ane  brutale  heist, 

Ane  morall  Fabill  ye  wald  denyie  to  say : 

duha  wait,  nor  I  may  leir,  and  beir  away 
Sum  thing,  thairby  heirefter  may  availl  ?' 
'  I  grant,'  quod  he,  and  thus  begouth  ane  taill." 

Then  follows  '  the  Taill  of  the  Lyon  and  the  Mous/ 
The  Grecian  fabulist,  it  will  be  observed,  represents  himself  as 
a  native  of  Rome.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  Henryson  describes 
iEsop  as  the  fairest  man  he  ever  saw,  which  is,  to  some  extent,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  now  generally  received  as  to  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  fabulist.  u  iEsop's  personal  deformity  and 
swarthy  complexion/''  writes  the  editor  of  an  edition  of  the  Fables 
published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1863,  "  have  not  the  slightest  testi- 
mony from  ancient  authority.  The  negative  evidence  which,  in 
this  case,  is  strong,  tells  all  the  other  way,  though  Bentley  has 
carried  his  argument  rather  too  far  in  trying  hence  to  prove  that 
he  must  have  been  remarkably  handsome.  The  oldest  authority 
in  which  his  person  is  mentioned,  speaks  of  his  face  and  voice  as 
contributing,  as  much  as  his  stories,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
company." 

Henryson' s  collection  contains  some  other  fables,  or  c  taills  9  as 
he  calls  them,  but  to  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  further 
reference.  The  extracts  already  given  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
style  in  which  the  whole  series  is  written. 

Among  the  minor  productions  of  Henryson,  '  The  Bludy  Serk 9 
is  deserving  of  special  mention,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest 
specimen  of  the  written  ballad  poetry  of  Scotland.  u  I  suspect," 
wrote  the  late  Professor  Aytoun,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
'  Ballads  of  Scotland/  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  in  1858, 
"  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  this  ballad  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  Lay  of  the  Bloody  Shirt,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Talisman" 
c  The  Bludy  Serk  9  is  allegorical.  It  represents  the  lovely  daugh- 
ter of  a  worthy  old  king  as  having  been  carried  off  by  a  giant,  and 
cast  into  his  dungeon.  "  A  worthy  prince  that  had  no  peir,"  under- 
takes to  rescue  the  captive.  The  giant  is  taken  prisoner  and  cast 
into  his  own  dungeon,  while  the  princess  is  restored  to  liberty. 
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The  prince  dies  of  a  wound  received  in  his  encounter  with  the 
giant.  At  his  request,  the  princess  accepts  his  bloody  shirt,  and 
vows  to  think  of  the  gift  and  the  .  giver  whenever  a  suitor  appears. 
She  remains  true  to  her  vow.  A  morality  is  appended,  in  which 
the  king  is  likened  to  the  Trinity,  the  princess  to  the  soul  of  man, 
the  prince  to  Christ,  the  giant  to  Lucifer,  and  the  dungeon  to 
hell.  "  This  poem  of  Henryson,"  observes  Dr.  Irving,  "  bears  an 
obvious  resemblance  to  two  distinct  tales  which  occur  in  the  Gesta 
Romanorum,"  and  of  which  he  gives  a  sketch. 

*  The  Abbay  Walk J  is  also  of  a  religious  character,  and  supe- 
rior in  point  of  merit  to  '  The  Bludy  Serk/  A  very  singular 
poem,  entitled  i  The  Three  Deid  Powis/  is  attributed  by  Mr. 
Sibbald  and  Dr.  Irving  to  Patrick  Johnstoun,  mentioned  in  Dun- 
bar's '  Lament  for  the  Makaris/  but  Mr.  Laing  and  others,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Maitland  MS.,  ascribe  the  authorship  to  H^nry- 
son.  The  '  Deid  Powis/  or  death's  heads,  all  speak  at  once  preach- 
ing lessons  of  morality.  The  only  merit  of  the  poem  is  its  singu- 
larity. c  Orpheus  and  Eurydice/  one  of  the  longest,  is  also  one  of 
the  feeblest  of  Henryson's  productions,  although  it  is  not  entirely 
destitute  of  merit.  6  The  Garmound  of  Gude  Ladeis  9  is  interest- 
ing, as  affording  some  information  in  regard  to  the  dress  of  ladies 
in  Henryson's  time.  '  Sum  Practysis  of  Medecyne '  is  so  obscure 
as  to  be  almost  wholly  unintelligible,  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  con- 
taining the  only  coarse  expression  to  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Laing's  volume.  To  the  few  other  poems  still  un- 
noticed, it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  reference.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  of  inferior  merit  to  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  but 
they  contain  two  or  three  fine  thoughts  very  forcibly  expressed. 

Of  Henryson's  poems,  considered  collectively,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that,  although  inferior  to  the  productions  of  Dunbar,  they  are 
considerably  superior  to  those  of  most  other  early  Scottish  writers. 
They  contain  many  oeautiful  word  pictures  of  pleasant  scenes,  the 
contemplation  of  which  affords  unmingled  pleasure.  His  language 
is  extremely  felicitous,  and  his  tone  pure  and  moral  beyond  every 
other  writer  of  his  time.  Light  and  airy  humour  is  mingled  with 
calm  and  serious  thought.  He  is  not  a  poet  of  the  passions,  but  oc- 
casionally, as  in  the  silent  interview  between  Troylus  and  Cresseid, 
he  touches  the  tenderest  chords.  Unquestionably,  however,  his 
greatest  excellencies  are  shown  in  descriptions  of  external  nature. 
In  these  he  is  always  fresh  and  pleasant — never  prolix  or  artificial. 
His  imagery  is  exact  and  spontaneous,  never  constrained  or  far 
fetched.    To  quote  the  appropriate  couplet  of  Langhorne, 

"  In  gentle  Henryson's  nnlabonr'd  strain, 
Sweet  Arethusa's  shepherd  breath'd  again." 
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You  recollect  that  people  said, 
What  folly  'twas,  my  dear, 
For  us  to  think  of  being  wed 
On  hundreds  three  a  year. 
That  Fd  been  rather  gay,  and  you 
But  little  life  had  seen, 
That  I  was  only  twenty-two, 
And  you  scarce  seventeen. 

You  recollect  our  quarrel,  when 

"We  were  not  over  wise, 

About  a  silly  nothing,  then 

Our  parting  full  of  sighs, 

You  asked  me  for  your  letters  back, 

And  tearfully  you  frowned ; 

But  how  we  laughed  when  all  the  pack, 

Went  falling  to  the  ground! 

You  recollect  how  very  soon 

We  made  it  up  again, 

And  how  we  both  that  afternoon 

Went  strolling  down  the  lane. 

About  our  tiny  house  we  talked, 

Our  little  garden  gay, 

And  chattered  gaily  as  we  walked, 

Until  we  lost  our  way. 
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You  recollect  the  hawthorn  tree, 

A  shady  spot  to  rest, 

And  how  I  helped  you  up  to  see, 

The  thrushes  in  their  nest ; 

The  olden  story  only  seemed 

The  sweeter  often  told, 

You  recollect  how  much  we  dreamed, 

And  how  we  both  took  cold. 

For  many  happy,  sunny  years, 

We've  journeyed  on  through  life, 

And  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears, 

We've  shared  together,  wife  ; 

We  were  but  children  gay  and  free, 

In  that  old  time  you  know, 

It  seems  but  yesterday — Ah  me  ! 

^Tis  thirty  years  ago. 
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ON  FOOLS  IN  GENERAL,  AND  "  APRIL  FOOLS 
IN  PARTICULAR. 


The  first  of  April  has  again,  in  the  natural  yearly  cycle  of 
time,  come  round,  and  has  brought  with  it,  no  doubt,  its  rare 
old  stock  of  jokes,  and  its  store  of  droll  inflictions  of  odd 
penalties,  intermingled,  perhaps,  with  here  and  there  one  of  a 
newer  mould  c  made  for  the  occasion/  by  some  wickedly-disposed 
young  minx  to  tease,  or  get  rid  of,  a  too  ardent  or  a  too  bashful 
admirer. 

In  town  and  country,  in  city  and  hamlet,  the  busy  street  and 
the  quiet  lane,  on  the  hill  and  in  the  valley,  in  the  hall  and  the 
cottage,  the  workshop  and  the  mine,  in  the  busy  factory  and 
sleepy  farm-yard,  in  the  garret  of  the  teeming  '  back  slums/  and 
the  area  of  a  Belgravian  mansion ;  among  those  of  every  c  trade, 
profession,  and  calling/  as  well  as  among  those  of  no  calling  at 
all — wherever,  in  fact,  in  the  length  or  breadth  of  our  land,  human 
beings  do  congregate,  April  fools  abound,  and  will  continue  to  be 
made  so  long  as  human  nature  lasts.  It  may  be  a  question  which 
are  the  greater  fools — those  who  are  weak  enough  to  be  made,  or 
those  who  tax  their  wretched  ingenuity  in  making  them.  So 
universal,  however,  is  the  custom  that  where  only  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fool  amongst  them — 
even  if  they  be  not  all  fools — and  wherever  there  is  a  solitary 
being,  '  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be/  is  a  self-made  one,  for  not 
seeking  society. 

Surely  this  day  of  all  others  in  the  calendar  will  be  most 
appropriate  then,  for  saying  a  few  words  about  '  fools  in  general, 
and  April  fools  in  particular  /  so  I  will  just  jot  down  a  few  words, 
on  e  Court  Fools/  the  '  Order  of  Fools/  the  '  Ship  of  Fools/  and 
other  c  fooleries'  for  my  readers'  amusement,  though,  perhaps,  with 
the  customary  gratitude  of  readers,  they  will  say  I  have  made  an 
April  fool  of  myself  in  the  attempt.  Court  fools  are  an  old 
institution — not  c  as  old  as  the  hills/  but  as  old  as  the  ruined 
castles  which  crown  their  summits,  and  their  institution,  though 
now  decayed  away  and  gone,  has  been  a  world-wide  one.  From 
the  days  when  the  merry  and  witty  Iambe  was  sent  with  Ceres 
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on  her  journey  in  search  of  Proserpine,  down  through  Berdic, 
the  '  joculator'  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  others,  to  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts, '  fools'  have  flourished  at  court,  and  been  not  only 
the  privileged  jesters,  but  the  confidential  companions  of  sove- 
reigns. They  were  the  most  privileged  persons  about  the  court, 
and  were  licensed  to  utter,  with  unblushing  impunity, c  whatever 
came  into  their  heads/  no  matter  how  indelicate,  coarse,  and 
vulgar  their  ideas  might  be,  or  however  vile  and  slanderous  their 
utterances. 

"  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail," 

says  Shakspere.  It  was  the  great  privilege  of  the  court  fool — 
•who  was  usually  more  sagacious,  more  knowing,  and  more  6  cute' 
than  his  master — to  say  the  most  pointed  things  to,  and  to  take 
the  greatest  liberties  with,  the  sovereign  or  noble  by  whom  he  was 
retained.  When  Richard  the  Second  was  pressed  from  without 
by  his  people  for  greater  privileges,  some  of  the  sycophants  of  his 
court  advised  him  to  lead  his  army  and  destroy  all  those,  of  what- 
ever class  they  might  be,  who  were  clamorous.  In  his  dilemma 
he  asked  his  '  shuttlebrain'  what  he  had  best  do.  c  Blood  and 
wounds/  was  his  reply,  c  let  us  charge  home  and  kill  every  mother's 
son,  and  so  we  shall  make  quick  despatch  of  the  best  friends  you 
have  in  the  kingdom/  This  wisdom,  this  c  home  thrust/  as  it 
may  be  called,  opened  the  king's  eyes  more  than  any  advice  from 
his  courtiers  could  have  done. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  Court  fools,  or  jesters, 
was  Will  Somers,  Henry  the  Eighth's  favourite,  who,  attached  to 
his  court,  accompanied  him  on  his  c  progresses/  when  he  made 
any,  was  in  many  things  his  confidant,  and  doubtless  pandered 
to  his  vicious  appetites  and  cruel  and  grovelling  propensities. 

Of  this  c  jester'  an  excellent  portrait  is  preserved,  which 
is  here  given  to  the  reader.  His  very  attitude,  as  well  as  the 
formation  and  expression  of  his  face,  show  the  sly  cunning  and 
the  intense  assurance  and  unblushing  impertinence  of  his  call- 
ing, and  at  once  stamp  the  man  as  a  dangerous  companion 
and  a  subtle  and  designing  enemy — a  man  to  be  avoided  and 
detested. 

Many  of  the  coarse  jokes  and  coarser  doings  of  Somers  and 
others  of  the  fraternity  of  court  fools,  are  treasured  up  in  the 
writings  of  their  period,  but  will  not  bear  repeating  at  the  present 
day.  Some,  however,  of  their  dry  caustic  remarks,  are  particu- 
larly good.  "  William  Sommer,  seyinge  muche  adoe  for  accomptes 
makyng,  and  that  Henry  the  Eighth  wanted  money,  such  as  was 
due  to  hym,  c  and  please  your  grace/  quoth  hee,  '  you  have  so 
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many  Frauditours,  so  many  Consueighers,  and  so  many  De- 
ceiuours,"*  to  get  up  your  money,  that  thei  get  all  to  themselves/ 3} 
The  dress  of  Will  Somers  as  here  exhibited,  is  extremely  rich 
and  showy.  He  holds  his  horn  in  his  hand,  and  bears  his  gold 
chain  of  office,  and  on  his  breast,  the  initials  of  his  royal  master — 
that  master  who,  when  for  his  impertinence  he  got  into  a  scrape  at 
Newbury,  and  was  detained  and  made  to  suffer  many  indignities, 
proved  inconsolable  till  he  returned  and  recounted  all  his  wander- 
ings to  himself,  his  queen,  and  the  court.  The  dress  of  the  earlier 
fools  was  very  different  from — and  certainly  much  more  pic- 
turesque than — that  worn  by  Will  Somers.  Fortunately  there 
is  no  lack  of  representations  of  fools  and  jesters  in  the  illuminated 
MSS.,  and  in  the  tapestry  and  stained  glass  of  the  middle  ages, 
so  that  one  can  easily  picture  to  oneself  the  exact  appearance  of 
these  strange  characters.  The  dress  was  often  a  close  fitting  one, 
parti- coloured,  a  short  cloak  with  slouched  or  zig-zagged  ends; 
and  a  cowl,  or  cap  and  shoulder  covering  all  in  one,  which 
terminated  in  a  cock's  head,  and  was  further  adorned  by  a  couple 
of  asses'  ears.  He  carried  in  his  hand  his  c  fool's  bauble/  or  staff 
of  office.  This  was  a  short  wooden  staff  or  stick  with  a  cock's 
head  at  the  top,  or  carved  with  a  pair  of  fantastically  designed 
asses'  ears.  In  allusion  to  this,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  fools  in 
every  walk  of  life,  an  old  proverb  says,  "  If  every  fool  should  wear 
a  bauble,  fewel  would  be  dear ;"  meaning  that  all  the  wood  would 
be  used  up  for  their  manufacture — so  general  would  their  use 
become.  This  was  the  fool  proper.  The  jester  was  of  a  higher 
grade. 

Fools  were  attached  not  only  to  courts  and  princes,  but  to 
noble  families,  and  were  among  the  most  favoured  of  retainers. 
Their  office  was  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  their  master  and  his 
guests,  and  to  provoke  laughter  and  mirth  in  the  banqueting  hall. 
They  were  the  invarying  accompaniments  at  feasts  and  revelry, 
and  the  hilarity  produced  by  their  sallies  of  wit  over,  or  after 
dinner,  were  considered  essentials  for  proper  digestion. 

The  fool,  or  jester,  was  frequently  a  man  of  intellectual  culture 
and  of  good  mimicking  powers,  and  a  philosopher  withal.  What 
a  grand  philosopher,  for  instance,  must  Touchstone  have  been, 
he  who 

 uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  under  the  presentation 

of  that  he  shoots  his  wit," 

He  whom  Jaques  thus  described  to  his  noble  master,  the 
Duke:— 
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u  A  fool,  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ;  a  miserable  varlet ; 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool, 
Who  laid  him  dowD,  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
'  Good-morrow,  fool,'  quoth  I :  '  No,  sir,7  quoth  he, 
'  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune/ 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke  ; 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Says,  very  wisely,  *  It  is  ten  o'clock  ; 
Thus  we  may  see,'  quoth  he,  *  how  the  world  wags  : 
'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine  ; 
And  after  one  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleven ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.'    When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep- contemplative  ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — 0  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !  motley's  the  only  wear. 
****** 

0  worthy  fool !  One  that  hath  been  a  courtier  ; 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it,  and  in  his  brain — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 

After  a  voyage — he  hath  strange  places  examin'd 

With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 

In  mangled  forms : — 0  that  I  were  a  fool  ! 

1  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat." 

And  what  winged  bolts  of  wit  and  shafts  of  satire  the  6  all- 
licensed  fooF  of  King  Lear  levelled  at  his  wretched  master's  in- 
human daughters,  and  at  those  who  aided  and  fawned  upon 
them  ! 

Innumerable  instances  in  which  *  fools'  both  belonging  to  the 
court  and  attached  to  noble  houses,  are  to  be  found  in  the  old 
writers,  and  many  are  the  strange  stories  told  about  them.  They 
were  very  far-seeing  occasionally,  and  by  their  hints  often  put 
their  patrons  on  their  guard  against  enemies.  It  is  related  that 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  fool,  seeing  his  master  (Thomas,  Earl  of 
Derby)  close  to  the  parapet  of  Knowsley,  with  the  King,  who  had 
not  long  before  ordered  the  Earl's  brother,  Sir  William  Stanley, 
to  be  executed,  immediately  behind,  went  quietly  up  to  him  and 
said,  loud  enough  for  the  king  to  hear,  '  Tom,  remember  Will  V 
This  fool's  bolt,  so  quickly  shot,  reached  the  king's  conscience, 
and  His  Majesty  withdrew  in  undignified  haste  from  the  parapet. 

The  official  fool  of  James  the  First  and  of  Charles  the  First 
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(Archie  Armstrong)  is  said  to  have  gained  his  appointment  in  this 
wise*  : — e  A  shepherd,  with  the  carcass  of  a  sheep  on  his  shoulders, 
was  tracked  by  the  officers  of  justice  to  a  cottage  in  the  moor- 
lands, where,  however,  they  found  no  one  but  a  vacant-looking  lad, 
who  sat  rocking  a  cradle,  apparently  all  unconscious  of  their 
object.  Searching  somewhat  narrowly,  they  at  length  found  that, 
instead  of  a  baby,  the  carcass  of  the  missing  sheep  occupied  the 
cradle.  No  longer  doubting  that  the  rocker  of  the  cradle  was  the 
delinquent,  they  seized  and  brought  him  to  Jedburgh,  where  King 
James  VI.  had  just  arrived,  to  hold  one  of  his  justice  aires.  Con- 
demned to  die  for  his  crime,  Archie  Armstrong — for  it  was  he — 
pleaded  with  the  king  that  he  was  a  poor  ignorant  man — he  had 
heard  of  the  Bible,  and  wished  to  read  it  through — would  his 
highness  please  respite  him  till  this  should  have  been,  for  his  soul's 
weal,  accomplished?  The  good-natured  monarch  granted  the 
prayer,  and  Archie  immediately  rejoined,  with  a  sly  look,  "Then 
deil  tak'  me  an  I  ever  read  a  word  o't  as  lang  as  my  ees  are  open  V* 
James  saw  from  this  that  there  was  humour  in  the  man,  and  had 
him  brought  to  court,  where,  besides  being  made  €€  court  fool/'  he 
enjoyed  the  office  of  gentleman  groom  to  his  forgiving  master, 
preceding  him  in  his  progresses,  having  charge  of  the  royal 
apartments,  and  receiving  honours  both  court  and  corporate.  He 
was,  however,  ultimately  discharged  in  disgrace  for  using  offensive 
words  and  reflections  to  Archbishop  Laud.  The  order  was,  "  that 
he  have  his  coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  be  discharged  the  king's 
service,  and  banished  the  court/' ' 

Official  fools  have  since  then  gradually  died  out  in  England, 
but  private  and  public  ones  are  no  fewer  than  they  were ! 
Abroad  the  custom  has  lingered  to  much  later  times — indeed,  it  is 
not  quite  extinct  even  now — and  much  amusing  matter  might  be 
written  concerning  it.  The  f  bolts'  which  the  fools  of  former 
days  shot,  still  however  pierce  hearts  and  consciences  even  now. 
r  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot/  says  the  proverb ;  and  so  it  is,  but  it 
is  also  true  that 

"  A  foole's  bolte  is  soone  shot,  and  fleeth  oftymes  fer, 
But  the  foole's  bolte,  and  the  merke,  cum  few  tymes  ner," 

and  strike  for  ages  after  the  mind  which  hurled  them  has  been 
stilled  by  death. 

The  e  Festival  of  Fools'  was  a  very  unseemly,  licentious,  and 
profligate  exhibition,  connected  with  the  mediaeval  church  in 
France,  about  which  nothing  need  be  said  farther  than  that  it  is 
well  such  an  abomination  no  longer  exists. 
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The  'fool'  in  the  Morris  dance — (what  Morris-dance  would 
have  been  complete  without  its  'fool'  and  '  Bessy?') — was  an 
important  personage.  In  dress  and  appearance,  at  all  events,  if 
in  nothing  else,  he  was  like  the  Court  fools  I  have  spoken  of.  He 
appears  in  one  excellent  mediaeval  representation  still  extant 
dressed  in  a  striped  red  doublet,  edged  with  yellow,  at  the  points 
of  which  dangle  bells  ;  a  yellow  girdle  ;  hose,  the  left  one  yellow, 
with  a  red  shoe,  the  right  one  blue,  with  a  red  shoe ;  a  hood 
blue,  edged  with  yellow,  the  top  of  which  rises  into  the  form  of  a 
cock's  neck  and  head  (called  a  c  coxcomb'  hood),  and  bells  attached 
to  its  scalloped  edge.  He  wears  bells  round  his  ankles,  and  car- 
ries his  f  bauble/  carved  with  a  fool's  face  and  ass's  ears,  in  his 
hand.  His  role,  like  that  of  other  1  fools,'  was  to  take  unbounded 
liberties  not  only  with  his  tongue,  but  with  his  bauble,  and  to  pro- 
voke mirth  and  laughter  at  the  expense  of  others. 

The  c  fools'  who  in  former  days  accompanied  mountebanks  in 
their  peregrinations  and  ridiculous  exhibitions,  were  of  much  the 
same  class  as  those  of  the  Morris-dance,  the  principal  difference 
being  that  the  one  was  a  professional  and  the  other  an  amateur 
fool.  Both  in  more  modern  days  use  an  inflated  bladder  tied  on 
the  end  of  a  stick,  instead  of  a  e  bauble,'  and  with  this  they,  with 
much  sound,  belabour  the  backs  and  shoulders  of  their  fellows 
and  of  spectators. 

The  '  Fools'  Dance,'  a  dance  performed  by  persons  equipped  in 
the  dresses  pertaining  to  the  quality  of  fooldom,  is  very  ancient, 
and  possibly  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  pageant  of  the  c  fes- 
tival of  fools,'  when  the  fool  bishop  or  pope  made  his  absurd 
progress  in  midst  of  a  ribald  throng  through  the  city.  The  dance, 
to  judge  from  a  representation  in  an  illuminated  manuscript,  was 
very  ludicrous,  the  fools  hand  in  hand,  in  their  full  costume,  and 
with  their  full  complement  of  '  cap  and  bells,'  by  which  Folly  is 
always  known,  dancing  after  a  highly  grotesque  fashion  : — 

"  Reason,  Folly,  and  Beauty,  they  say, 
"Went  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  one  day 

Folly  play'd 

Around  the  maid, 
The  hells  of  his  cap  rung  merrily  out, 

While  Reason  took 

To  his  sermon-hook — 
Oh  !  which  was  the  pleasanter  no  one  need  douht, 
Which  was  the  pleasanter  no  one  need  douht. 

"  Beauty,  who  likes  to  he  thought  very  sage, 
Turn'd  for  a  moment  to  Reason's  dull  page, 
Till  Folly  said, 
4  Look  here,  sweet  maid  V 
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The  sight  of  his  cap  brought  her  back  to  herself ; 

"While  Reason  read 

His  leaves  of  lead, 
With  no  one  to  mind  him,  poor  sensible  elf ! 
No— no  one  to  mind  him,  poor  sensible  elf ! 

"  Then  Reason  grew  jealous  of  Folly's  gay  cap  ; 
Had  he  that  on,  he  her  heart  might  entrap — 

<  There  it  is,' 

Quoth  Folly,  <  old  quiz  !' 
(Folly  was  always  good-natured,  'tis  said.) 

1  Under  the  sun 

There's  no  such  fun 
As  Reason  with  my  cap  and  bells  on  his  head — 
Reason  with  my  cap  and  bells  on  his  head !' 

"  But  Reason  the  head-dress  so  awkwardly  wore, 
That  beauty  now  liked  him  still  less  than  before ; 

While  Folly  took 

Old  Reason's  book, 
And  twisted  the  leaves  in  a  cap  of  such  ton, 

That  Beauty  vow'd 

(Though  not  aloud) 
She  liked  him  still  better  in  that  than  his  own, 
Yes ! — liked  him  still  better  in  that  than  his  own !" 

The  c  fool'  in  plays  took  his  origin,  it  is  supposed,  from  the 
1  mysteries '  and  c  moralities'  which  were  in  the  middle  ages  enacted 
both  in  churches  and  elsewhere.  The  '  fool'  became  a  very  im- 
portant personage  in  the  dramatis  persona  of  early  plays,  as  I  have 
before  noted,  and  indeed  his  appearance  was  so  much  looked  for 
by  the  populace,  that  a  play  without  a  fool  was  considered  but  a 
sorry  affair : — 

"  Why,  I  would  have  a  fool  in  every  act, 
Be't  comedy  or  tragedy ;  I've  laughed 
Until  I  cry'd  again,  to  see  what  faces 
The  rogue  will  make.    Oh !  it  does  me  good 
To  see  him  nod  out's  chin,  hang  down  his  hands, 
And  twirle  his  bauble.    There's  nere  a  part 
About  him  but  breaks  jests.    I  heard  a  fellow 
Once  on  a  stage,  cry  doodle  doodle  dooe 
Beyond  compare ;  I'd  give  th'  other  shilling 
To  see  him  act  the  Changeling  once  again." 

"  And  so  would  I ;  his  part  has  all  the  wit, 
For  none  speakes,  carps,  and  quibbles  beside  him : 
I'd  rather  see  him  leap,  or  laugh,  or  cry, 
Than  hear  the  gravest  speech  in  all  the  play  ; 
I  never  saw  Rheade  peeping  through  the  curtain, 
But  ravishing  joy  entered  into  my  heart." 
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"  "Well,  since  there  will  be  nere  a  fool  i'  the  play, 
I'll  have  my  money  agen ;  the  comedy 
Will  be  as  tedious  to  me  as  a  sermon." 

"The  Order  of  Fools '  was  an  association  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Adolphus,  Count  of  Cleves,  for  humane  and  charitable 
purposes,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  our  'Odd  Fellows/  6 Druids/ 
'  Foresters/  and  other  f  Orders/  and  its  members,  who  were  called 
6  Knights/  comprised  men  of  high  rank  and  attainments.  The 
insignia  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Fools  was  the  figure  of  a 
fool  or  jester  embroidered  on  the  left  side  of  the  mantle,  such 
figure  being  embroidered  in  full  colours,  viz.  a  red  and  silver 
doublet,  yellow  stockings,  a  cap  and  bells  on  his  head;  in  his 
right  hand  a  cup  filled  with  fruits,  and  in  his  left  a  golden  key. 
A  yearly  court  of  this  brotherhood  was  held  which  lasted  seven 
days,  each  member  sustaining  during  that  time  some  special 
character  which  had  been  assigned  him.  The  Order  appears  to 
have  existed  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  but  its  primary  objects 
having  gradually  been  forgotten,  its  name  became  a  not  inappro- 
priate one. 

Societies  of  this  kind  and  of  the  same  character  as  the  mock 
religious  ones  to  which  I  have  alluded,  were  with  our  forefathers 
of  a  few  centuries  back  very  general.  f  Feasts  of  asses/  and 
1  feasts  of  fools/  and  c  feasts  of  innocents/  as  these  carnivalian 
festivals  were  called,  and  at  which  licentious  excesses  of  all  sorts 
were  indulged  in  both  in  and  out  of  the  church,  were  held  in  most 
continental  towns,  and  were  exaggerated  observances  of  the 
'  Abbot  of  Misrule/  the  '  Lord  of  Misrule/  and  the  f  Abbot  of 
Unreason'  in  our  own  country. 

I  have  alluded,  casually,  to  the  '  Stultifera  Navis/  or  '  Ship  of 
Fools/  concerning  which,  though  not  strictly  within  the  line  of 
my  present  purpose,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words.  The  e  Ship 
of  Fools'  is  an  extraordinary  old  poem,  written  about  the  year 
1494,  by  Sebastian  Brandt,  a  native  of  Strasbourg,  where,  and  at 
Basle,  he  studied  and  became  a  learned  professor.  The  poem  was, 
of  course,  written  in  the  German  language,  and  became  so  popular 
that  the  original  text  went  through  numerous  editions  in  a  few 
years.  It  was  translated  into  the  Latin,  and  enlarged  by  Jodocus 
Badius  Ascensius,  and  in  this  form  became  equally  popular.  A 
French  text  was  no  less  successful,  and  a  free  English  translation, 
by  Alexander  Barclay,  was  printed  by  Richard  Pynson  in  1509. 
A  Dutch  version  appeared  in  1519.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  the  most  popular  of  all  books. 

The  design  of  this  marvellous  book,  which  consisted  of  a  large 
number  of  bold  engravings  with  metrical  explanations;  was  to  ridi- 
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cule  the  prevailing  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  in  every  rank  and 
station  of  life,  and,  by  laying  bare  the  root  and  cause,  to  induce 
their  abandonment.  His  text  was  that  of  the  preacher,  '  Stulto- 
rum  numeros  est  infinitus.'  The  world  is  his  great  '  Ship  of  Fools/ 
and  this  he  freights  with  follies  of  all  kinds,  moralising  and  ex- 
posing each  in  its  turn.  Among  the  follies  lashed  by  the  writer 
are  those  of  bibliomaniacs,  misers,  fops,  incontinent  and  foolish 
lovers,  dotards,  mischief-makers,  dissemblers,  gluttons,  drunkards, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

To  the  original  the  English  adaptor,  Barclay,  added  a  variety 
of  characters  drawn  exclusively  from  his  own  countrymen,  and 
gave  advice  to  the  various  fools  whose  follies  he  passed  under 
review.  In  the  illustrations  of  course  the  costume  of  the  '  fools ' 
with  '  cap  and  bells "  is  often  to  be  noticed,  and  in  every  way  re- 
sembles that  of  the  figures  given  in  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the 
period  and  in  earlier  times. 

A  somewhat  similar  work — and  indeed  it  may  be  called  a 
supplementary  publication — entitled  '  Stultiferse  Naviculse,  seu 
Scaphae,  Fatuarum  Mulierum/  was,  some  years  after  Brandt's 
'  Stultifera  N  avis'  had  been  published,  written  by  Jodocus  Badius. 
These  '  Boats  of  foolish  women'  were  equal  in  point  to  the  satires 
of  Brandt,  and  became  very  popular.  There  are  the  'boat  of 
foolish  seeing,'  the  '  boat  of  foolish  hearing/  the  'boat  of  foolish 
smelling/  the  'boat  of  foolish  tasting/  and  the  'boat  of  foolish  feel- 
ing/ in  which  women  and  their  follies  in  each  of  these  five  senses 
are  strongly  and  not  sparingly  handled. 

Erasmus,  too,  wrote  '  Morise  Encomium/  or  '  Praise  of  Folly/ 
a  satire  of  wonderful  point,  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
'Mere  folic'  herself,  who,  in  one  of  Hans  Holbein's  inimitable 
sketches,  is  shown,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  oration,  with  her  cap 
and  bells  on  her  head,  descending  from  the  pulpit,  while  her  con- 
gregation of  fools,  part  of  whom  are  also  capped  and  belled,  are 
still  lost  in  wonder  at  the  truths  she  has  uttered  to  them. 

The  custom  of  making  '  April  Fools '  has  no  connection  that  I 
am  aware  of  with  any  of  these  matters ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  say  how  so  truly  absurd  a  custom  originated, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  commenced  thus  : — "Our  year  formerly 
began,  as  to  some  purposes,  and  in  some  respects,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  at 
whatever  time  that  was  supposed  to  be,  was  always  esteemed  a 
high  festival,  both  among  the  ancient  Romans  and  ourselves. 
Now  great  festivals  were  usually  attended  with  an  Octave, 
that  is,  they  were  wont  to  continue  eight  days,  whereof  the  first 
and  last  were  the  principal ;  and  you  will  find  the  1st  of  April  is 
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the  Octave  of  the  25th  of  March,  and  the  close,  or  ending,  con- 
se  quently,  of  that  feast,  which  was  both  the  festival  of  the  An- 
nunciation and  of  the  new  year.  From  hence  it  became  a  day 
of  extraordinary  mirth  and  festivity,  especially  among  the  lower 
sorts,  who  are  apt  to  pervert  and  make  a  bad  use  of  institutions 
which  at  first  might  be  very  laudable  in  themselves." 

Whatever  the  origin  may  be,  the  observance  of  the  custom  is 
universal  enough,  and  but  few  of  my  readers  have,  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  escaped  being  c  April  Fools  J  at  one  time  or  other  of 
their  lives. 

The  commonest  way,  in  country  places,  of  making  c  April 
Fools/  is  to  send  a  luckless  individual  on  some  ridiculous  and 
c  sleeveless'  errand ;  one  the  stock  of  stale  jokes  is  to  send  him 
to  the  booksellers  for  the  -  Life  of  Eve's  Grandmother  ;'  to 
the  druggists  for  a  'penn'orth  of  pigeon's  milk  for  sore  eyes ;'  to 
the  shoemaker's  for  a  c  ha'porth  of  strop  oil '  (for  which  the  sim- 
pleton generally  gets  a  good  e  stropping'  for  his  pains)  ;  or  to  the 
grocers  for  '  half-a-pound  of  potato  sugar.'  These  jokes — almost 
too  absurd  and  unmeaning  to  record — pleased  our  grandmothers 
and  grandfathers,  and  still  please  some  people  of  our  own  day. 
Many  devices,  more  ingenious,  are,  however,  indulged  in,  while 
occasionally,  as  my  readers'  own  experience  will  tell  them,  very 
clever  tricks  are  played. 

The  Spectator  says,  "  A  neighbour  of  mine  who  is  a  haber- 
dasher by  trade,  and  a  very  shallow,  conceited  fellow,  makes  his 
boasts  that  for  these  ten  years  successivelyhe  has  not  made  less  than 
a  hundred  fools.  My  landlady  had  a  falling  out  with  him  about  a 
fortnight  ago  for  sending  every  one  of  her  children  upon  a  '  sleeve- 
less' errand,  as  she  terms  it.  Her  eldest  son  went  to  buy  a  half- 
pennyworth of  milk  at  a  shoemaker's ;  the  eldest  daughter  was 
despatched  half-a-mile  to  see  a  monster,  and  in  short,  the  whole 
family  of  innocent  children  made  April  fools." 

"  Poor  Robin"  in  1738  says,— 

sooner  doth  St.  All  Fools  morn  approach, 
But  waggs,  ere  Phoebus  mount  his  gilded  coach, 
In  shoals  assemble  to  employ  their  sense 
In  sending  fools  to  get  intelligence. 
One  seeks  hens'  teeth,  in  farthest  part  of  th'  town, 
Another  pigeon's  milk ;  a  third  a  gown 
From  strolling  cobblers'  stall,  left  there  by  chance, 
Thus  lead  the  giddy  tribe  a  merry  dance  ; 
And  to  reward  them  for  their  harmless  toil, 
The  cobbler  'noints  their  limbs  with  stirrup  oil. 
Thus  by  contrivers  inadvertent  jest, 
One  fool  expos'd  makes  pastime  for  the  rest. 
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Thus  a  fam'd  cook  became  the  common  joke, 

By  frying  an  unboiled  artichoke, 

And  turned  his  former  glory  into  smoke. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  subtle  monkey  fix 

His  eyes,  intent  on  our  weak,  silly  tricks ; 

No  sooner  shall  our  backs  be  turn'd,  but  he 

Will  act  distinctly  each  deformity. 

"Where  then  is  room  to  follow  such  a  course, 

Monkeys  to  teach  and  make  the  world  still  worse." 

Again  in  1760  he  says, — 

"  The  first  of  April,  some  do  say, 
Is  set  apart  for  all  fools  day ; 
But  why  the  people  call  it  so, 
Nor  I,  nor  they  themselves  do  know, 
But  on  this  day  are  people  sent, 
On  purpose  for  pure  merriment. 
And  though  the  day  is  known  before, 
Yet  frequently  there  is  great  store 
Of  these  forgetfulls  to  be  found, 
Who're  sent  to  dance  Moll  Dixon's  round  ; 
And,  having  tried  each  shop  and  stall, 
And  disappointed  at  them  all ; 
At  last  some  tells  them  of  the  cheat, 
Then  they  return  from  the  pursuit, 
And  straightway  home  with  shame  they  run, 
And  others  laugh  at  what  is  done. 
But  'tis  a  thing  to  be  disputed, 
Which  is  the  greatest  *  fool '  reputed — 
The  man  that  innocently  went, 
Or  he  that  him  design' dly  sent?" 

■  A  very  favourite  way  of  making  an  April  Fool  is  to  write  this 
couplet  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  hand  or  send  it  to  the  victim — 

w  Whoever  does  this  paper  read 
Will  be  an  April  Fool  indeed  ;" 

but  the  most  common  joke  is  to  call  attention  to  some  imaginary 
object,  and  then,  when  the  person  addressed  turns  to  look,  to 
greet  him  with  the  cry  '  Oh  !  you  April  Fool/ 

In  Scotland  the  joke  is  usually  a  compound  one  : — The  victim, 
the  c  gowk  *  as  he  is  called,  being  sent  on  an  errand  to  deliver  a 
note  to  some  one  a  mile  or  two  off.  All  unconsciously  he  trudges 
off  with  the  letter,  which  though  unknown  to  him  contains  his 
doom,  thus  : — 

"  This  is  the  first  day  of  April — 
Hunt  the  gowk  another  mile !" 

Taking  the  hint  the  receiver  of  the  letter  sends  him  on  to  some 
one  else  with  a  similar  note,  and  thus  he  is  kept  on  trudging 
from  place  to  place  for  hours. 
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A  good  anecdote  is  related  of  how  a  number  of  the  elite  of 
London  were  one  April  day,  only  nine  years  ago,  made  a  public 
spectacle.  A  few  days  before,  several  official  looking  missives 
were  delivered  by  post  at  the  houses  of  persons  resident  at  the 
West  End  and  elsewhere.  These  contained  cards,  which  ran 
as  follows : — 

"  Tower  of  London. 
u  Admit  the  bearer  and  friend  to  view  the  annual  ceremony 
of  washing  the  white  lions,  on  Sunday,  April  1st,  1860. 
"  Admitted  only  at  the  White  Gate. 

"  It  is  particularly  requested  that  no  gratuities  be  given  to  the 
wardens  or  their  assistants." 

The  plot  succeeded  admirably,  and  numbers  of  cabs,  and  private 
carriages  too,  rolled  up  their  occupants  all  in  excitement  at  the 
expected  c  sight/  little  dreaming  that  they  were  the  c  sight/h  and 
were  doomed  to  return  home  as  '  April  Fools/ 

Pugin,  the  eminent  architect,  was  once  made  the  victim  of  a 
well  planned  joke,  and  ever  after  remembered  '  All  fools  day.'  It 
was  in  this  wise.  On  the  1st  of  April,  Pugin  received  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  venture  to  inform  you  of  a 
circumstance  which  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  though 
an  entire  stranger,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  being 
aware  of  your  z  eal  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  What  then  will  be  your  grief  and  indignation  (if  you 
have  not  already  heard  it),  at  being  told  that,  fearing  the  bazaar 
in  behalf  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Bernard  may  prove  unsuccessful, 
it  has  been  thought  that  more  people  will  be  drawn  to  it  were  the 
monks  to  hold  the  stalls  !  Was  there  ever  such  a  scandal  given  to 
our  most  holy  religion  ?  It  may  have  been  done  ignorantly  or 
innocently,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  a  Catholic  of  feeling  shudder  ! 
I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  have  the  slightest  influence  in  putting 
an  end  to  this  most  dreadful  proceeding,  but  knowing  you  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  head  of  the  English  Catholics,  the  good 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  would  you  not  write  to  him,  and  request  him 
to  use  his  influence  (which  must  be  great)  in  stopping  the  sacrilege, 
for  such  it  really  is  ?  Think  of  your  holy  Church,  thus  degraded, 
and  made  a  bye- word  in  the  mouths  of  Protestants  !  I  know  how 
you  love  and  venerate  her.  Aid  her  then  now;  and  attempt  to 
rescue  her  from  this  calamity  !  Pray  excuse  the  freedom  with 
which  I  have  written,  and,  Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

"  A  sincere  Lover  of  my  Church,  but  an  Enemy 
to  the  Protestant  principle  of  Bazaars." 
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Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  Pugin  wrote  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  a  hasty  and  indignantly  remonstrating 
letter,  denouncing  the  proceeding,  and  sent  a  special  messenger 
with  it  to  the  General  Post  Office •  to  ensure  no  time  being  lost. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he,  to  his  chagrin,  discovered  he  had  been 
made  an  c  April  Fool/  and  thus  wrote  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  : — 
"  I  have  found  out  at  last  that  the  alarm  about  the  monks  at  the 
bazaar  was  all  a  hoax ;  and  rumour  mentions  some  ladies  not  far 
distant  from  the  Towers  as  the  authors.  I  must  own  it  was 
capitally  done,  and  put  me  in  a  perfect  fever  for  some  days.  I 
only  read  the  letter  late  in  the  day,  and  sent  a  person  all  the  way 
to  the  General  Post  office  to  save  the  post.  I  never  gave  the  day 
of  the  month  a  moment's  consideration.  I  shall  be  better  prepared 
for  next  First  of  April/' 

April  fooling  is  very  general  in  France,  the  victims  being  called 
j)oissons  d'Avril,  and  in  that  ingenious  country  the  custom  has 
sometimes,  as  here,  been  turned  to  good  account.  For  instance ; 
it  is  related  that  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  his  duchess, 
made  good  their  escape  from  their  captivity  at  Nantes  through 
the  custom  of  the  day.  u  Disguised  as  peasants,  the  one  bearing 
a  hod  on  his  shoulder  and  the  other  a  basket  of  rubbish  at  her 
back,  they  both,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  passed  through  the 
gates  of  the  city.  A  woman  having  knowledge  of  their  persons, 
ran  to  the  guard  to  give  notice  to  the  sentry.  '  April  Fool  V  cried 
the  soldier ;  and  all  the  guard,  to  a  man,  shouted  out  c  April  Fool  V 
beginning  with  the  sergeant  of  the  post.  The  governor,  to  whom 
the  story  was  told  as  a  jest,  conceived  some  suspicion  and  ordered 
the  fact  to  be  proved ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  in  the  meantime  the 
duke  and  his  wife  were  well  on  their  way.  The  first  of  April 
saved  them/' 

I  will  tell  no  personal  experiences  of  my  own,  neither  will  I 
relate  how  friends  of  mine  have  been  '  taken  in  9  and  '  sold '  by 
their  lovers  or  their  c  chums/  Having  carried  out  my  intention 
of  jotting  down  a  few  hasty  facts  relating  to  '  fools  in  general  and 
April  fools  in  particular/  I  will  here  end  this  paper. 

As  it  may  be  that  in  writing  about  fools  I  have  earned  the 
distinction  of  being  considered  one  of  the  fraternity,  I  herewith 
proudly  don  my  cap  and  bells — proudly,  because  I  know  I  shall  be 
in  good  company  and  in  lasting  fellowship  not  only  with  my 
readers,  but  with  the  majority  of  manhood. 
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Richard  II.,  Act  v.  Scene  5. 


I  sit,  and  watch  the  summer  sun  decline, 
Far  to  the  west  in  amethystine  clouds ; 

Drinking  the  warm  breath  of  the  Eglantine, 
In  gay  fantastic  columns  which  enshrouds 
The  room  that  I  love  best. 

Sweet  tones,  sweet  perfumes  in  the  evening  air, 
The  murmurous  sound  of  sheep-bells,  and  the  wind 

Stirring  the  leaflets,  while  Dame  Nature  fair, 
Talks  to  her  wearied  sons  in  accents  kind 
And  lulls  the  earth  to  rest. 

O'er  the  weird  keys,  a  faery  hand  doth  glide, 
Potent  to  wake  dear  Music's  cunning  spell ; 

That  witched  Laertes'  son  in  olden  tide, 

Whom  white-armed  Sirens  lured  in  accents  free 
Unto  the  Lesbian  shore. 

"  Here  warrior  rest/'  sang  they,  "thy  victory  done. 
Thou  shalt  be  lord  in  this  our  Isle,  for  thee 

Shall  linger  all  the  day  sweet  melody, 

These  arms  shall  prison  thee,  what  time  the  sun 
Sinks  mid  wild  Ocean's  roar. 

And  now  the  countless  shades  of  poets'  lays, 
Come  trooping  in  'mid  scenes  of  hero  days ; 

Grim  warriors  of  the  Cross,  embattled  throngs 
Of  mail-clad  heroes,  kindling  to  the  songs 
Of  bygone  Troubadour. 
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And  now,  faint  as  a  sigh,  the  dying  light 
Shimmers  upon  the  forms  of  women  fair  ; 

Faint  through  the  rustle  of  descending  night, 
I  hear  triumphal  chaunts  from  those  who  bare 
Their  country's  wail  and  joy. 

On  music's  pinions  childhood  comes  to  me, 

When  couched  in  fern,  and  heather-bell  I  dreamed  ; 

And  careless  watched  the  snowy  cloudlets  flee, 
And  all  the  future,  rosy-tinted,  seemed 
Unto  a  happy  boy. 

Then  sweep  dark  chords  of  woe  athwart  my  life, 
With  lovers'  serenade,  and  silvery  wedding-bell ; 

All  tangled,  then  the  wearying  bitter  strife, 

Then  children's  lisped  carol,  then  the  funeral  knell — 
And  then  a  flower-decked  grave. 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 

THE  MARTYR'S  OAK. 
{Continued.) 

Cunliffe  soon  saw  that  there  was  something  of  Hirell  in  her 
father — a  something  sensitive,  delicate,  peculiar,  underlying  the 
hard,  formal,  stern  exterior.  It  was  not  shown  by  change  of 
colour  of  face,  or  indeed  by  any  purely  physical  trait ;  he  had  the 
royalty  of  will  which  Cunliffe  and  his  vain-glorious  countrymen 
too  often  only  dreamed  of,  and  restrained  the  body  within  the  iron 
law  of  the  mind.  How  he  was  affected  no  man  could  discover ;  but 
that  he  was  influenced  by  some  secret  and  disturbing  cause,  was 
almost  painfully  evident  as  soon  as  he  had,  in  obedience  to  the 
earnest  request  of  those  around  him,  mounted  the  simple  pulpit 
so  as  to  be  better  seen  and  heard. 

Cunliffe  almost  blushed  to  find  himself  asking  the  question 
whether  it  was  due  to  the  discovery  of  his  presence. 

He  still  kept  himself  carefully  screened  from  the  view  of  them 
all,  Hirell,  Elias,  Kezia,  Chamberlayne,  while  getting  as  near  as 
he  possibly  could.  This  was  not  difficult,  for  each  of  them  was  en- 
tirely absorbed,  Elias  in  the  responsibility  he  had  undertaken  to  do 
the  work  of  God,  Hirell  in  watching  and  waiting  upon  her  father, 
to  whom  she  looked  up  as  a  seraph  might  look  up  to  an  archangel, 
without  losing  but  rather  gaining  strength  for  her  own  possible 
share  in  the  day,  while  Chamberlayne's  eye  passed  from  one  to  the 
other,  but  always  resting  between  on  HirelPs  face,  with  a  kind  of 
quiet  glow  of  pride,  which  nearly  maddened  Cunliffe  to  see.  Feeling 
the  folly  of  this,  he  moved  his  position  so  that  he  could  only  see 
Hirell,  and  Elias,  and  more  particularly  the  latter,  whose  face  now 
fronted  him.  He  was  then  able  to  notice  the  hesitation  of  thought 
in  Elias's  discourse,  the  unnecessary  and  unintelligible  pauses,  and 
then  the  repetitions,  as  if  the  links  of  speech  were  being  continually 
dropped,  or  forgotten,  and  had  to  be  painfully  picked  up  again ;  in 
a  word,  the  floundering  of  a  speaker  who  is  either  incapable,  or,  for 
the  moment  overpowered  by  special  difficulties. 

What  must  he  have  felt,  then,  to  hear  HirelPs  voice  rising 
clearly  into  the  air,  sweet,  penetrating,  bold  ?    It  said, 
vol.  in.  7 
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"  Dear  friends,  my  father  is  not  accustomed  to  think  in  English, 
although  his  heart  so  yearns  to  you  all,  that  he  cannot  be  content 
to  be  divided  from  you,  even  by  our  mother  tongues.  If  he  will  speak 
in  Welsh,  God,  I  know,  will  make  profit  to  you  from  his  speech,  and 
I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  translate  for  you  what  he  says/\ 

Cunliffe's  emotion  so  overpowered  him,  he  scarcely  knew  how 
the  next  minute  or  two  passed,  except  that  he  heard  the  English 
miners  break  forth  into  a  ringing  cheer,  which  both  gratified 
and  shocked  the  more  decorous  Welsh,  who"did  not  forget  to  change 
places  with  many  of  the  Saxons,  so  that  they  might  be  nearer  to 
Hirell. 

Elias  looked  toward  Hirell,  and  she  towards  him,  and  that  was 
all  that  even  the  nearest  bystanders  could  say.  But  Elias  began 
anew,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  it  was  the  same  man.  His  deep, 
rough,  almost  husky  voice  grated  a  little  at  first,  then  either  cleared 
itself,  or  made  you  think  it  did,  by  its  nervous,  sustained  eloquence. 

He  threw  it  forth  almost  without  effort  to  the  very  furthest  of 
the  auditors,  a  sentence  at  a  time,  in  a  sort  of  grand,  ringing  bass, 
and  then,  quickly  after  him,  came  forth  Hirell's  sweet  treble  of 
repetition;  the  two  voices  often  coming  so  close  together,  as  if 
obeying  some  law  of  spiritual  harmony,  which  produced  all  the 
effect  upon  Cunliffe  of  delicious  speech-music. 

And  what  was  most  noticeable  was  the  rapid  change  of  E  lias's 
mind  and  thought  regarding  the  English  tongue.  As  he  warmed 
with  his  subject,  and  entered  more  and  more  into  the  position,  and 
views,  and  habits  of  the  people  he  had  called  together,  he  thought 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  exclaimed  to  himself, 
in  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  "  O  thou  of  little  faith,  canst  thou  not 
forget  thyself  even  now,  and  think  only  of  Christ  and  those  who 
need  him  ?V 

Within  a  minute  or  two  he  broke  out  into  English,  told  the 
miners  an  anecdote  of  danger  relating  to  their  calling,  which  in- 
stantly arrested  their  attention,  then  warmed  as  he  saw  them 
warm,  waxed  more  and  more  bold,  till  at  the  last  there  was  not  one 
man,  woman,  or  chrld  in  that  great  assemblage  that  did  not  hang 
rapt,  tearful,  trembling,  with  the  contagious  excitement  that  such 
men  can  raise,  and  which,  when  raised,  rapidly  propagates  itself. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  Cunliffe  even  forgot  Cunliffe,  nor  thought 
of  him  again  till  Elias  had  ceased,  and  the  hum  and  bustle  which 
signified  the  sense  of,  and  need  for,  physical  relief,  made  it  time  for 
him  to  consider  what  he  would  best  do. 

The  meeting,  however,  did  not,  to  his  surprise,  break  up,  but 
divided  into  groups,  under  some  influence  which  he  did  not  at  first 
understand.  He  joined  one;  found  names  being  taken  down,  and, 
by  degrees,  perceived  that  Elias  and  his  friends  by  no  means  trusted 
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to  the  effect  of  the  service  just  gone  through;  the  one  blow  struck, 
they  meant  to  go  on  striking,  and  under  circumstances  that  would 
make  blows  tell  with  ever-increasing  effect.  They  were  establishing 
an  organization  that  brought  every  man  who  was  willing  to  join  un- 
der the  immediate  eye  of  an  able  and  enthusiastic  religious  leader. 

Musing  upon  this,  he  could  not  but  contrast  the  simplicity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  schemes  of  the  poor  Welsh  religionists  for  the 
attainment  of  their  difficult  objects  to  save  the  poor  from  religious 
destitution  with  the  wretched,  and  costly  blundering,  and  the  heart- 
lessness  of  his  own  countrymen  in  dealing  with  their  duties  of 
saving  the  poor  from  vice,  ignorance,  and  actual  want.  He  saw 
clearly  there  was  faith  and  earnest  individuality  at  the  root  of  the 
organization  in  the  one  case,  and  nothing  even  distantly  approach- 
ing to  either  in  the  brutal  formalism  of  the  other. 

While  the  singing,  praying,  and  address-delivery  went  on  as  it 
did  for  some  time  in  several  of  the  more  earnest  groups,  Cunliffe 
thought  a  good  deal  about  Elias;  as  was  very  natural,  since  he  was 
about  to  become  his  son-in-law.  Instinctively,  hitherto,  he  had 
kept  aloof  from  him,  and  he  could  not,  even  now,  conceal  from  him- 
self a  certain  distaste  for  the  connexion.  But  to-day's  proceedings 
affected  his  views  considerably.  And  so,  while  Elias,  in  one  of  the 
largest  groups,  was  busily  and  most  effectively  at  work,  Hirell  and 
Kezia  always  keeping  near  to  him,  and  at  every  opportunity  aiding 
him  in  a  gentle,  feminine  kind  of  way — while  they  were  thus  en- 
gaged, Cunliffe  was  arranging  in  his  own  mind  how  he  would 
purchase  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  land  about  Bod  Elian  if  it 
could  be  got  at,  and  make  Elias  lease  it,  and  so  become  something 
like  a  gentleman-farmer ;  and  then,  a  visit  exchanged  once  a-year 
or  so  would  not  be  at  all  unpleasant,  nor  Sir  John  have  anything 
particular  to  be  ashamed  of,  however  widely  the  position  of  his 
wife's  relations  should  become  known.  On  the  whole,  he  felt  a 
decided  increase  of  satisfaction  with  his  future  relative. 

A  sort  of  cry  of  exultation  roused  him  from  these  reveries. 
There  was  a  new  comer  seen  in  a  distant  part  of  the  valley; 
seen  and  instantly  recognized  as  the  burly,  ponderous-stepping, 
Reverend  Ephraim  Jones.  # 

Elias  and  he  met  very  near  to  where  Cunliffe  stood,  making 
convenient  use  of  the  oak  tree's  trunk,  or  descending  limbs,  for  the 
shelter  he  needed  from  time  to  time,  while  only  seeming  to  be  one  of 
the  scattered  crowd  that  clung  closely  to  the  vicinity  of  the  pulpit. 

The  minister  was  hard-breathed  with  the  hurry  of  his  walk, 
and  in  a  most  profuse  sweat ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  let  out  a  few  words  of  explanation,  while  wiping  his  face,  open- 
ing out  his  coat,  and  throwing  back  his  waistcoat  to  seek  air  and 
coolness. 

7—2 
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"Friend  Elias,  thou  dost  make  me  rejoice  greatly,  yea,  and 
thank  God  even  for  my  great  trouble — this  breach  of  a  solemn 
engagement — when  I  see  and  hear  of  all  thy  doings  in  the  Lord. 
Would  I  had  myself  been  a  listener !  but  all  in  good  time  I  shall 
hear  thee — God  willing." 

If  a  blush  ever  was  detected  on  Elias's  face,  it  was  then.  He 
valued  greatly  his  friend's  ability,  and  judgment,  and  was  troubled 
to  feel  how  sweet  to  him  was  this  appreciation  of  faith. 

He  ought  perhaps  to  repel  the  honour  to  himself,  but  his  in- 
stinctive delicacy  of  perception  forbade,  lest  he  might  seem  to  be 
reproving  his  chief. 

The  two  men  stepped  a  little  aside  from  the  crowd,  and  so 
came  still  nearer  to  Cunliffe,  who  could  only  evade  them  by  turn- 
ing his  back. 

u  Friend  Elias,"  said  the  minister,  u  it  was  in  the  service  of 
thy  brother  I  was  delayed.  Thou  knowest  he  has  lodged  with  me 
since  his  second  arrival,  and  the  lad  had  won  my  opinion  so  much, 
that  it  came  upon  me  as  a  thunder  shock  during  some  heavenly 
calm,  when  I  found  three  or  four  days  since,  he  had  packed  up  his 
things  and  secretly  left  the  house.  I  shall  not  tell  thee  how  my 
wife  felt  about  it.  I  know  not  what  ails  the  woman,  she  does  so 
take  by  this  troublesome  offshoot  of  old  Cambria's  mountains.  I 
feared  it  was  all  over  with  him  then.  Once  I  can  understand,  but 
twice  is  very  difficult.  But  friend  Elias,  I  need  not  make  thee  un- 
easy ;  I  found  him,  or  rather  he  found  me — found  he  was  hard  at 
work,  and  I  soon  made  him  own  the  secret  of  his  flight,  which  I 
had  half  guessed — our  life,  our  place,  our  habits  were  not  his,  not 
suited  to  him — too  gloomy." 

"  Then  they  ought  to  be  I"  said  Elias  with  stern  decision. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  tell  him  so,  friend  Elias.  God  bless  the 
lad,  I  forgive  him,,  and  I  think  he  loves  me  in  spite  of  all,  and  so 
we  shall  all  three  get  on  well  enough  without  being  too  much 
together.  Be  easy ;  the  lad  is  doing  well ;  there's  sound  stuff  in 
him.  He  is  in  the  Lord's  hand,  even  though  we  may  not  un- 
derstand all  we  might  like." 

*  "  The  Lord  be  thanked  !  the  Lord  be  thanked  !  and  thee,  friend 
and  brother  !"  responded  Elias. 

The  men  shook  hands  warmly.  Cunliffe  felt  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  all  this,  he  more  than  once  half  turned  his  face  to  look 
at  the  two  men,  and  suddenly,  to  his  extreme  annoyance,  caught 
the  Rev.  Ephraim  Jones's  eye  full  and  stern  upon  him. 

•  Cunliffe  turned  at  once  full  face,  and  lifted  his  hat. 

Elias's  attention  was  now  caught,  and  he,  too,  saw  Cunliffe, 
and  received  his  salutation.  Before  these  two  could  speak,  or  de- 
termine whether  they  should  speak  to  each  other  at  that  moment, 
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the  minister  plucked  his  friend  by  the  sleeve,  and  said  something 
in  a  low  tone,  which  Cunliffe  only  partially  heard,  but  which  was 
enough  to  send  the  blood  in  a  rush  to  his  cheek.  The  words  he 
heard  were  these  : — 

"  As  I  expected,  friend  Elias,  a  mere  juggle  !  An  imposition  for 
what  purposes  he  best  knows — though  thou  too  mayest  guess/' 

Then  with  some  difficulty  the  minister  reduced  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  a  tone  he  neither  loved  nor  was  accustomed  to,  and  Cun- 
liffe could  hear  no  more,  except  the  phrase  "  spoiling  the 
Egyptians/'  which  seemed  to  be  uttered  by  the  minister  with 
great  unction,  and  produced  a  grim  smile  on  Elias's  face. 

But  he  saw  them  glance  at  him,  and  felt  certain  his  trick  about 
the  five  hundred  pounds  had  been  discovered. 

"  Well,  what  could  they  make  of  it  ?"  he  said  to  himself  de- 
fiantly, but  felt  horribly  annoyed. 

The  two  men  moved  away  as  if  to  evade  him. 

Presently  he  saw  a  considerable  portion  of  the  congregation 
gathering  once  more  together  about  the  martyr  oak,  and  lo  !  on 
the  pillar  or  pulpit,  stood  the  big,  unlovely,  but  not  unmajestic 
figure  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Jones. 

"  Friends  and  brethren/'  he  said  in  a  voice  of  portentous 
strength,  "  it  is  not  my  purpose  to-day  to  weaken  by  diluting  the 
admirable  address  that  I  hear  friend  Morgan  has  given  you.  I 
shall  have  another  opportunity  to  talk  to  you,  but  I  should  like 
to  give  you  yet  something  more  to  carry  home  with  you.  Have 
you  not  had  to-day  joyful  tidings  respecting  God?  I  know  you 
have.  I  hope  your  hearts  are  full  with  it ;  but  you  must  make 
room  in  them  yet,  for  one  crumb  of  comfort  more  relating  to  God's 
house — yonder  chapel ! 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  its  history ;  you  know  it  even 
better  than  I  do.  Are  there  not  among  you  many,  who,  poor 
as  the  Scripture  widow  herself,  have  given  their  mites  in  and  for 
it  ?  Are  there  not  among  you  men,  who  after  toiling  the  whole 
day  for  bread  for  their  families,  have  come  here  into  the  dark 
night  and  toiled  to  make  a  place  where  yet  another  kind  of  bread 
should  be  always  found  ?  But  I  am  not  come  to  praise  you,  I 
have  little  gift  that  way.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  God  has  raised 
up  for  us,  in  his  own  manner, — do  you  hear  me  ?  in  his  own  man- 
ner, which  is  often  not  our  manner — succour  sufficient  to  finish 
the  good  work.  All  its  debt  will  now  be  paid  off;  friend  Elias 
will  have  the  millstone  taken  from  his  neck  ;  nor  that  only,  for  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  there  will  be  left  after  its 
entire  completion,  enough  money  to  form  a  permanent  fund  for 
its  repair." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  usual  Welsh  hum  of  approbation, 
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then  by  cheers  which  the  English  understood  better  than  hums, 
and  then  by  cries  of — 
"How?  how?  how?" 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  have  been  sent  anonymously — ah,  breth- 
ren, how  sweet  charity  can  exhibit  itself ! — to  our  friend,  Elias 
Morgan  ;  who  knowing  no  other  just  or  manly  purpose  for  which  it 
could  be  sent,  accepts  on  my  advice,  the  idea  that  it  is  for  our 
chapel  !  hurrah !" 

The  minister  perhaps  forgot  himself, when  he  waved  his  hat,  and 
gave  that  loud  hurrah,  which  set  off  the  whole  body  of  listeners ; 
or  perhaps  he  thought  he  had  a  right  for  once  to  forget  ministerial 
formalism  in  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  just  punishment  he  inflicted. 

"  Name  !  name  !  name  V9 

"  Don't  give  it ;  there's  enough  done/'  said  Elias  in  a  low  but 
earnest  tone,  as  he  saw  Hirell  pale  as  death,  and  felt  her  trembling 
hand  leaning  on  his  arm  for  support. 

"  Not  give  it  \"  said  the  minister  looking  grandly  round,  while 
there  was  a  delicious  twinkle  of  light  in  his  eye  :  "  Not  give  it  I 
I  would  not  omit  it  for  the  world.  Does  not  our  benefactor  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  men  ?  At  least/'  and  here  sud- 
denly he  changed  his  tone,  "  do  we  not  know  he  ought  ?  Brethren, 
put  up  your  prayers  this  night  for  our  benefactor,  Sir  John  Cun- 
liffe,  Baronet,  and  pray  as  heartily  as  I  do,  that  whatever  he  may 
need  in  this  life,  or  in  the  life  to  come,  will  be  vouchsafed  him  in 
measure  as  abundant  as  his  practical  generosity  to  us.  Sir  John 
Cunliffe,  Baronet.  Amen." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Cunliffe  breathed  again  as  he  found 
there  was  no  intention  to  make  known  his  presence. 

But  he  was  furious,  and  moved  about  uneasily  for  a  few 
seconds,  wondering  whether  or  no  he  ought  or  dared  to  disclaim 
the  gift  and  the  honour. 

No,  he  saw  that  was  too  dangerous ;  he  was  tied  hand  and  foot 
by  the  past,  a  helpless  captive  of  the  bow  and  spear  of  the  Reverend 
Ephraim. 

They  advanced. 

e<  You  are  pleased  to  make  merry  with  me,  gentlemen  V9  he  said. 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?  The  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver ;  he  can 
hardly  be  wroth  with  one  who  also  receives  cheerfully."  Such  was 
the  minister's  response. 

"  Mr.  Morgan,"  said  Cunliffe,  "  will  you  favour  me  with  a  few 
minutes  conversation  ?" 

€t  May  I  first  ask,  Sir  John,  if  this  visit  is  an  accidental  one  ?" 

u  No.    I  come  now  from  London  expressly  to  see  you." 

"  It  is  well.  Hirell !"  Elias  called  to  a  group  of  women  among 
whom  Hirell,  who  had  but  recently  seen  the  new  visitor,  was  for 
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the  first  few  agitated  moments,  after  the  discovery,  concealing 
herself. 

She  advanced  with  Kezia. 

Cunliffe  bowed  to  her  with  profound  respect;  she  answered 
him  gravely,  and  with  a  reserve,  dignity,  and  self-possession  new 
to  him. 

He  looked  keenly  at  her  face ;  its  expression  was  impenetrable. 

He  would  have  given  the  world  to  see  the  old  vivid  blush — rise 
there  again  in  all  its  girlish  and  exquisite  beauty  as  he  had  first 
seen  it  on  the  bridge  of  Dolgarrog.  Alas  !  she  was  disenchanted ; 
that  blush  will  never  be  seen  again  on  HirelFs  face  either  for  him 
or  others. 

"  Hirell,  you  and  Kezia  go  home/'  said  Elias,  "  and  help  us  to 
welcome  Sir  John  Cunliffe  with  such  hospitality  as  is  within  our 
power/' 

Both  in  silence  obeyed,  turned,  and  moved  away.  Chamber- 
layne  soon  joined  them. 

Cunliffe  saw,  started,  and  was  about  to  step  after  Hirell,  and 
say  a  few  words,  but  Elias's  naturally  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulder  so  heavily,  and  with  such  scant  feelings  of  ceremony, 
that  Cunliffe  was  stopped  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  vio- 
lence. In  an  instant  all  the  antagonism  of  his  soul  towards  Elias 
— unacknowledged  hitherto — burst  out ;  not  in  his  speech — he 
could  command  that — but  in  his  flashing,  scornful  eyes,  haughty 
attitude,  and  concentrated  look  of  resentment,  as  he  shook  the 
hand  off  with  equal  violence,  stood  a  little  apart,  and  said  with 
an  effort  of  calmness,  belied  by  his  white  lips, — 

"  There  is  no  other  man  in  the  world  I  would  permit  to  take 
this  liberty  with  me  but — but  the  father  of  Hirell  Vs 

Elias  looked  at  him  calmly,  and  as  though  the  incident  did  not 
seriously  disturb  the  foregone  purpose  in  his  soul,  then  said — 

"  I  meant  no  harm,  Sir  John,  but  I  wish  you  now  to  under- 
stand that  the  way  to  my  daughter  lies  through  me.  Will  you 
come  V 

Cursing  in  his  heart  Elias's  folly,  that  he  should  so  needlessly 
insult,  or  at  least  disregard  the  feelings  of  a  man  like  himself,  and 
yet  be,  as  he  probably  was,  only  waiting  to  hear  that  Sir  John 
came  now  as  an  honest  man  to  plead  his  cause — to  waive  all  fur- 
ther objections  ;  he  walked  on  by  the  side  of  Elias  in  profound 
silence,  which  was  not  again  broken  by  either  except  by  a  few 
words  of  the  most  insignificant  character  till  they  reached  Bod 
Elian. 

They  went  straight  into  the  parlour,  CunlifiVs  own  sitting 
room  for  so  long  a  time,  while  known  only  as  "  Mr.  Rymer."  He 
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longed  to  hear  the  sweet  sound  again  of  that  name  on  HirelPs 
lips.    They  found  the  room  empty. 

CunlifFe  began  to  understand  now  that  Elias  and  the  minister 
might  probably  have  consulted  together  about  him,  and  decided 
against  him,  and  then  have  influenced  Hirell.  That  fear  intensified 
his  old  determination  to  win  her,  and  consequently  suggested  a 
change  of  attitude  toward  Elias,  whom  it  was  necessary  instantly 
to  conciliate. 

"  Mr.  Morgan,"  he  began,  "  I  love  your  daughter ;  and,  al- 
though my  rank,  public  duties,  and  the  habits  of  the  society  in 
which  I  have  lived  have  from  time  to  time  made  me  doubtful  as  to 
what  it  was  best  to  do — both  for  HirelPs  sake  and  my  own,- — 
although  I  am  bound  to  confess  I  have  given  her  and  you  much 
pain  that  I  now  see  to  have  been  needless,  I  beg  you  to  forgive 
it,  as  one  man  should  forgive  another  for  errors  repented  of.  I 
come  now  to  lay  my  rank  and  fortune  at  her  feet.  I  ask  you  to 
receive  me  as  your  son-in-law,  and  pledge  myself  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  hold  her  happiness  as  my  most  sacred  charge  henceforward. 
Mr.  Morgan,  that  is  what  I  have  come  here  now  to  say.  But  before 
you  answer  me,  let  me  add,  with  no  feeling  of  conceit,  pride,  or 
ostentation,  but  simply  as  a  truth  that  it  concerns  you  to  know — 
that  we  are  pledged  to  each  other — Hirell  has  confessed  a  love, 
strong  as  is  my  own,  stronger  it  could  not  be." 

Elias  had  stood  by  the  table  during  this  speech,  never  once 
taking  his  eyes  from  Cunliffe's  face,  and  the  latter,  conscious  of  the 
fact,  looked  as  fearlessly  as  he  spoke,  and  at  the  close  felt  certain 
he  had  done  something  to  shake  Elias'  antagonism  to  him,  which 
he  perceived  had  been  quite  as  strong  as  his  own. 

The  Welsh  farmer  at  the  close  of  the  speech  let  his  eye  drop  to 
the  floor,  then  he  walked  slowly  to  the  window,  as  if  pondering. 

"  You  know  my  fortune  ?"  asked  Sir  J ohn. 

"  No,"  said  Elias,  abstractedly. 

"  I  have  thirteen  thousand  a-year  I" 

"  Ah  !  it's  a  pretty  property,"  said  Elias,  not  turning  toward 
Cunliffe,  but  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  propose  to  settle  upon  Hirell,  to  her  own  personal  use,  ab- 
solutely free  from  any  accountability  to  me,  three  thousand  a- 
year." 

"  Poor  child  !    She  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it !" 

He  turned  at  last,  and  faced  the  Baronet : 

"  Sir  John,  you  have  spoken  well  and  honestly,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  best  answer  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  you.  Do  you  wish, 
before  we  speak  further,  to  consult  my  daughter  ?" 

"  Certainly — and  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity." 

"  You  will  not  tempt  her,  if  you  please,  with  that  last  offer  ?" 
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"Not  if  you  object." 

"  I  will  be  candid  with  you,  Sir  John.  Your  errand  will,  I 
fear,  come  to  nothing ;  but  at  least,  if  I  know  my  daughter,  the 
less  display  you  make  of  your  wealth,  the  likelier  will  be  your 
chance." 

CunlifFe  wondered  whether  this  could  be  said  sincerely,  till  he 
remembered  the  character  of  the  man,  then  thought  to  himself — 

"  He  is  right,  and  I  have  won  him  !    A  valuable  hint  \" 

With  that  simplicity  and  utter  absence  of  guile,  which  is  so 
refreshing  and  grateful  to  us,  when  we  do  not  ourselves  propose 
to  use  it,  Elias  did  not  go  out  to  speak  to  Hirell,  but  called  her  at 
once  to  come  to  them. 

She  came — no  longer  self-possessed  as  she  had  so  recently  ex- 
hibited herself,  but  trembling ;  her  face  full  of  emotion,  and  show- 
ing the  traces  of  passionate  distress. 

"Father  !"  she  began  instantly,  "  I  have  already  told  Sir  John 
Cunliffe  that  " 

"  Hirell,"  said  Elias,  interposing  before  Cunliffe,  who  was  about 
to  speak,  "Sir  John  has  said  that  to  me,  which  I  think  entitles 
him  to  say  it  also  to  you.  Hear  him  patiently.  My  child,  I  leave 
you  in  God's  hands.  Whatever  you  do,  be  sure  of  His  blessing, 
and  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask." 

Then  turning  to  Cunliffe,  he  added — "  My  daughter  is  but  a 
tender  lamb  ;  do  not  needlessly  distress  her.  Art  thou  now  satis- 
fied with  me?" 

"  More  than  satisfied — T  am  deeply,  sincerely  grateful." 

Elias  held  out  his  hand,  and  Cunliffe  shook  it  warmly,  not 
thinking  till  afterwards  how  much  that  gesture  might  mean  as  to 
Elias'  expectation  that  he  might  possibly  see  him  no  more. 

Then  Elias  went  out  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

"  Hirell !"  said  Cunliffe,  and  his  voice  was  full  of  sad  reproach. 

She  was  silent.  He  went  to  her,  and  persuaded  her  to  sit,  and 
felt  for  the  moment  an  exquisite  delight  in  seeing  her  relapse  into 
her  old  attitude,  one  slender  beautifully  rounded  arm  held  resting 
by  the  elbow  in  the  hand  of  the  other,  while  supporting  the  face. 

He  sat  by  her,  and  gazed  at  her  averted  face. 

"  Hirell !"  he  said  again,  "  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?" 

u  It  is  useless,"  she  murmured.  "  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but 
what  will  pain  you  to  hear." 

"Hirell — you  are  not  so  good  as  you  believe  !" 

She  sighed  deeply,  but  made  no  other  answer. 

"  I  always  thought  you  gentle,  loving,  human.  I  begin  to  fear 
my  delusions  have  been  great,  that  you  are  neither.  Why,  your 
father,  whom  I  did  fear,  listens  to  me.    He  !    Even  he  !" 

"Sir  John,"  said  Hirell,  with  increasing  strength  of  voice, 
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"•you  compelled  me  to  promise  that  I  would  reconsider.  I  have 
done  so.  I  can  make  you  no  other  answer.  God  will  not  permit 
me  !  O  believe  me  V9 — and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  deep  anguish, 
— "  I  could  neither  inflict  nor  bear  so  much,  except  under  guid- 
ance. I  have  prayed  for  enlightenment.  I  have  besought  that  the 
bitter  cup  might  pass  from  me.  But  I  have  also  prayed  that 
God's  will,  and  not  mine,  be  done.  Believe — I  entreat  you  to 
believe  that  it  is  His  will,  and  that  I  am  powerless  hencefor- 
ward." 

"  This  is  simple  madness.  How  do  you — how  can  you  know 
what  is  His  will  ?" 

"  That  is  always  possible  to  be  known,  if  we  only  once  seek  to 
know  it  in  pure  sincerity  of  heart,  and  with  unquestioning  faith. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  there  is  a  great  chasm  between  us,  which 
death  alone  may  bridge  over.  I  have  yet  faith  in  God.  You  have 
taken  all  other  faith  from  me.  Can  you  ask  me  to  resign  then 
my  last  earthly  possession  ?  Sir  John,  I  will  not.  Child  as  I  am 
yet  in  years,  be  you  sure  I  will  not.  O,  I  know  well,  now,  too 
well,  that  to  which  you  would  lead  me." 

"  Hirell  \"  said  Cunlifie,  passionately,  no  longer  master  of  him- 
self, "  I  have  claimed  you  as  a  man  should,  from  your  father.  I 
claim  you  now  from  yourself.  I  offer  you  all  that  God  has  given 
to  me — my  rank,  wealth,  person,  my  devoted  love,  my  eternal 
care  and  cherishing.  I  love  you  better  than  ever  I  did.  You  can- 
not deny  that  you  still  love  me.  Be  what  you  will.  Live  as  you 
will.    But  mine  you  are,  and  shall  be  !" 

She  rose,  looking  at  him  with  the  tears  filling  her  eyes,  which 
she  was  obliged  to  shake  out  of  them  before  she  could  go  on,  or 
even  see,  then  gazed  into  his  eyes  with  such  a  sad  wistfulness, 
that  he  wondered  and  groped  darkly  as  it  were  for  her  meaning. 
Presently  she  said — 

"  O,  Sir  John !  can  you  not  leave  me  without  inflicting  yet 
another  cruel,  cruel  blow?  Be  my  friend.  Spare  me — I  entreat 
you,  let  me  go  in  peace.    Let  me  go  !" 

"  Never  !  Hirell,  we  have  gone  too  far  to  retract — I  demand 
you  !  I  say  we  are  already  in  the  eye  of  God  man  and  wife, 
and  that  it  is  a  sin  to  break  our  engagement.  Obdurate  that  you 
are,  I  will  no  longer  plead  with  you,  but  with  your  father." 

"  No — no.    You  will  not  do  that     she  said  quickly. 

"  Give  me  another  answer,  then.  Hirell — on  my  knees  once 
more  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  Look  down  upon  me.  In  God's 
name  have  some  pity  !  Will  you  not  look  ?  Ah,  you  have  not 
the  courage.    It  is  well !" 

"  Call  my  father/5  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
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He  did  so — when  to  his  astonishment,  not  only  Elias  came, 
but  Robert  Chamberlayne. 

The  moment  he  saw  Chamberlayne,  he  turned  fier.cely  upon 
Hirell. 

"  I  understand.  You  have  broken  faith  with  me.  Did  you 
not  engage  that  while  I  was  away  " 

"  Sir  John  Cunliffe/'  interrupted  Hirell,  responding  for  the 
moment  with  the  nearest  approach  to  anger  he  had  ever  seen  in 
her  face,  and  with  a  certain  consciousness  that  the  imputation 
made  her  change  colour  a  little,  "  you  deceive  yourself.  I  am  as 
free  as  ever  I  was  !" 

"  Forgive  me — I  knew  not  what  I  said/'  Then  turning  to 
Chamberlayne, — "  Your  business,  sir?"  he  demanded,  speaking 
with  icy  coldness. 

"  That  may  be  best  answered  by-and-bye,"  said  Chamber- 
layne. "Do  not  be  deceived.  You  have  here  no  enemies.  / 
would  be  your  friend  V3 

This  was  said  with  so  peculiar  a  significance,  that  Cunliffe, 
already  tossing  about  in  fast  growing  despair,  like  a  ship  that  is 
going  to  wreck,  thought  he  saw  signs  of  real  sympathy  with  his 
own  passionate  desires. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you  both  against  one  very  dear  to  you, 
but  not  so  dear  as  she  is  to  me.  Doth  not  that  book  you  have  to- 
day so  eloquently  enforced  say,  c  Those  whom  God  hath  joined, 
let  no  man  put  asunder/  In  your  presence,  and  in  that  of  God, 
I  demand  that  you  ask  her  whether  she  did  not  pledge  herself  to 
me  at  Ewyn  y  Rhaidr,  and  receive  my  pledge  ?" 

Hirell  looked  upward  w.ith  a  passionate  gesture  of  despair,  her 
hands  passed  convulsively  over  her  face ;  then  she  stood  confront- 
ing the  three  men,  and  said  in  tones  low,  but  of  wondrous  clear- 
ness and  full  of  tragic  depth : 

"  Father — Robert — "  she  hesitated,  but  obeyed  the  impulse 
that  prompted  her  to  add — "  Sir  John  Cunliffe — I  see  that  God 
will  not  have  me  do  as  I  wanted  to  do — lead  apart  a  solitary  life 
devoted  to  His  service — my  latest  dream  !  He  bids  me  no  longer 
evade  my  duty  in — in  sympathy  with  another's  pain.  Am  I  to 
have  no  choice  ?  I  am  pursued  so  relentlessly — that — that — " 
She  changed  colour,  and  grew  faint,  but  pushed  aside  the  offered 
assistance  alike  of  Cunliffe  and  Chamberlayne,  then  with  a  hasty 
gesture  and  rapid  speech  went  on  :  u  I  am  but  a  poor  weak  creature, 
and  God  only  knows  why  I  am  made  to  feel  it  by  so  sad  a  coil. 
Sir  John  Cunliffe,  I  will  answer  you  once  more  and  for  the  last 
time.  I  did  love  you — did  give  you  my  heart's  dearest  pledge — 
but  not  so  far  but  that  there  was  one  who  could  still  break  it — 
not  God — not  myself,  but  you.    I  demand  from  you  whether  you 
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did  not  resign  me — entirely  resign  me  at  Werge  Castle  ?  What 
else  is  there  need  for  me  to  remind  you  of  ? 

"  I  might  ask  you  more.  O  permit  me  to  be  silent !  Or,  if 
I  must  speak,  let  me  only  say — you  to  whom  I  looked  up  for  light, 
for  knowledge,  for  guidance,  would  have  led  me  

"But  all  this  is  but  pain  to  pain.  You  threw  me  away — de- 
stroyed for  me  all  that  life  had  of  sweetness,  of  hope,  of  precious 
faith.  I  must  have  died,  body  and  soul,  but  for  others,  who  took 
me  when  you  rejected  me.  I  have  been  ungrateful  to  them,  but 
will  now  be  so  no  more.  The  life  they  saved  is  at  least  theirs  to 
dispose  of — when — " 

Her  voice  struggled  with  the  grief  that  well-nigh  overpowered 
her ;  but  the  instant  Cunliffe  moved,  or  opened  his  lips,  she 
seemed  to  find  new  voice  and  courage. 

"  Father/'  she  said,  "  in  what  I  am  about  to  do,  I  think  I  shall 
have  your  sanction.  Robert — to  you  and  to  your  mother  I  pro- 
pose to  make  a  worthless  return  for  all  your  loving-kindness,  but 
knowing  what  you  know,  will  you  take  me — confessing  as  I  do,  that 
I  cannot — as  yet — give  you  all  you  deserve, — but — but — will — 33 

"  Hirell  \33  said  Robert,  with  sudden  passion,  and  never  had  he 
been  seen  so  moved  before  in  his  whole  life.  "  Hirell — I  cannot 
permit  this  sacrifice — give  time — and — 33 

"  As  you  please.  I  will  never  repeat  this  offer  to  you.  I  will 
never  marry  him.  And  may  God  so  deal  with  me  as  I  keep  this 
vow." 

Chamberlayne  glanced  from  her  to  Cunliffe,  whose  looks  were 
now  black  and  threatening  as  a  storm  cloud. 

"  Do  you  mean  this,  Hirell  ?    Dare  I  trust  your  words  ?33 

"  Yes,33  she  said,  closing  her  eyes  and  bending  her  head. 

"  And  you  are  sure  you  will  never  regret  that  I  selfishly  took 
you  at  your  word,  and  at  such  a  time  ?33 

She  answered  him  in  the  same  hard  monotonous  tone,  without 
looking  up : 

"  Sure,  as  I  am  sure,  that  you  too  will  sicken  me  at  the  thought 
I  yet  live,  if—" 

"  Hirell,  I  will  answer  that  some  other  time,"  said  Chamber- 
layne ;  whose  face,  eyes,  tone  of  voice,  in  a  word,  whose  whole 
being  seemed  to  undergo  an  extraordinary  metamorphosis.  The 
quiet  strength  and  dignity  with  which  he  spoke,  aroused  even 
Cunliffe. 

"  Sir  John,  I  wished  to  be  faithful  to  such  friendship  as  you 
honoured  me  with,  but  I  will  not  deceive  you.  Had  I  thought  of 
you  alone  I  should  have  acted  differently  long  ago.  Now,  how- 
ever, light  breaks,  and  I  hope  and  think  I  can  see  more  clearly. 
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This  lady  is  my  affianced  wife ;  have  you  aught  more  to  say  to 
her  ?" 

The  game  was  ended.  Sir  John  knew  that.  He  did  not  take 
long  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  advanced  to  Robert  Chamberlayne 
with  a  smile,  which  wrung  his  rival's  heart,  and  said,  as  he  held 
out  his  hand : 

"I  had  my  chance,  you  know." 

Robert  wrung  the  outstretched  hands,  and  could  not  help  tears 
from  coming  into  his  eyes. 

"  You'll  come,  and  see  me  some  day.  There's  good  sport  at 
Werge  Castle.    I  think  you  owe  me  something.    Farewell  !" 

"  Farewell !" 

He  went  next  to  Elias. 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  Sir,  and  it  might  do  me  good  if  you 
would  let  me  contribute  to  any  works  of  beneficence  in  which  you 
are  engaged.    Command  me  at  any  time/' 

"  I  am  sorry/'  stammered  Elias,  who  was  now  losing  his  self- 
possession  ;  "  about  that  five  hundred  pounds." 

"  Be  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  tell  your  friend 
the  Reverend  Ephraim  I  felt  the  full  force  of  his  bitter,  but,  I  sup- 
pose, godly  joke ;  and  that  I  will  come  some  day  to  hear  him  preach, 
if  only  to  see  what  is  the  limit  of  his  power  in  dealing  with  the  most 
desperate  sinners.  Tell  him  I  flatter  myself  he  will  go  further  and 
fare  worse  if  he  wants  an,  unpromising  subject.    Farewell !" 

"  Sir  John,"  said  Elias,  taking  the  proffered  hand,  and  holding 
it,  nay,  drawing  it  toward  him  with  a  tenderness  that  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  "  it  is  not  now  I  or  any  man  who  knows  the  depths  and  subtle- 
ties of  the  heart  could  speak  to  you ;  not  now,  when,  as  I  lament 
to  see,  the  hand  of  affliction  lies  heavily  upon  you.  But  if  the  hour 
comes,  that  makes  all  pretences  vain,  and  you  are  face  to  face  with 
a  grief  that  can  neither  be  assuaged  nor  conquered,  then,  O  my 
friend  and  brother,  look  to  Him  who  is  the  eternal  Comforter,  and 
I  promise  you  you  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Farewell." 

"  Hirell,"  Cunliffe  began,  as  he  stood  before  her,  while  she 
avoided  to  meet  his  glance,  but  nervously  rested  her  left  hand  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  that  was  within  reach,  while  the  other  hung 
nervelessly  by  her  side.  He  paused  so  long  that  Hirell  felt  com- 
pelled at  last  to  look  up. 

Their  eyes  met ;  there  was  one  prolonged  gaze,  till  the  double 
mist  of  tears  shut  them  both  from  each  other's  sight ;  then  he  took 
her  hand  unresistingly ;  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  once,  twice,  thrice. 

A  few  seconds  passed,  and  Bod  Elian  knew  him  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  SOLITARY. 

As  a  man  stunned  by  a  blow  which  deprives  him  for  a  time  of 
all  sensation  beyond  a  confused,  dull  pain,  which  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  understand,  will  go  blindly  groping  along,  so  that  a 
bystander  may  not  even  guess  his  state,  thus  did  Sir  John  Cun- 
liffe,  after  carefully  closing  the  door  of  Bod  Elian  behind  him 
with  scrupulous  care,  descend  the  hill  into  the  valley. 

Once  at  the  bottom,  he  stopped  and  turned,  as  if  bewildered  as 
to  the  way  he  should  take ;  but,  seeing  a  carriage  coming  along  the 
road  that  leads  to  the  sea,  he  turned  hastily  in  the  other  direction, 
passed  the  turnpike,  heard,  but  did  not  understand,  the  salutation 
of  the  keeper,  who  wished  him  good  afternoon,  asked  him  vaguely 
what  he  had  said,  then  rushed  on  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
along  the  wild  mountain  road  that  goes  in  the  direction  of  Snow- 
don,  which  is,  however,  far  off,  though  occasionally  visible  from 
the  heights. 

Some  children  were  leaving  the  school,  and  singing  gaily ; 
again  he  stopped,  and,  climbing  over  the  wall,  descended  the  steep 
sloping  bank  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  intending  to  re-ascend  to  the 
same  road,  but  considerably  further  on. 

A  fly-fisher  was  busy  by  the  river ;  and,  after  gazing  at  him  for 
a  moment,  as  if  intending  to  watch  his  sport,  he  turned  with  a  wild 
gesture,  and  passed  rapidly  along  the  banks  back  into  the  valley 
whence  he  had  come. 

There  remained  but  the  road  to  Dolgarrog,  which  was,  also,  the 
way  to  his  hotel ;  and  he  paused,  as  if  considering  whether  he  would 
take  it,  having  evidently  hitherto  determinedly  avoided  it. 

He  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  upon  the  long,  old,  stone  bridge 
that  crosses  the  valley,  and  leant  over  the  parapet,  as  if  studying 
the  Roman  pavement  of  the  ancient  ford  below.  But  the  head 
sank  more  and  more  till  it  and  the  hand  rested  on,  and  pressed 
closely  to  the  cold  stone. 

A  bird  sang  high  in  the  air,  and  began  to  descend,  singing 
deliciously  as  it  did  so.  He  lifted  his  head,  as  if  from  old  habit,  to 
listen ;  broke  out  into  a  passionate,  but  unintelligible  exclamation ; 
climbed  over  the  wall  of  the  bridge,  and  went  on  through  the 
marshes,  up  to  his  knees  in  water  occasionally  (for  the  tide  over- 
flows here),  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  reached  the  ferry. 

The  ferryman  was  on  the  other  side,  and  Cunliffe  gazed  as  if 
in  perfect  helplessness  towards  him.  Perhaps,  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  raised  just  then  in  a  shout,  would  have  been  too 
horrible. 
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He  waited  in  a  dreadful  calm  till  somebody  should  come.  A 
tramp,  with  some  tracts  in  his  hand,  as  a  pretence  for  a  vocation, 
was  the  first  comer,  who  shouted  lustily. 

The  boat  and  boatman  soon  crossed,  and  soon  took  them  both 
over;  the  tramp  neither  annoying  CunlifFe  by  looking  at  him,  or 
by  offering  his  wares,  to  the  latter' s  great  relief — 

"  Is  the  river  deep  ?"  asked  the  tramp. 

(<  Deep  enough  to  drown  a  man  last  week,"  replied  the  boatman, 
"  who  got  in  for  a  swim,  and  couldn't  get  out  again." 

"  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  his  luck,  now,"  said  the  half- 
jesting,  half-sepulchral  voice  of  the  gentleman-passenger  ;  but  the 
boatman  looked  as  though  he'd  be  glad  when  he'd  got  rid  of  such 
a  reprobate ;  and  the  tramp  himself  looked  on  in  a  spirit  of  grave 
reproof. 

Cunliffe,  as  he  jumped  out  of  the  boat,  threw  them  a  shilling  a- 
piece,  called  out  with  a  laugh,  or  what  sounded  like  one — 

"  Even  the  devil,  you  see,  is  not  so  black  as  he's  painted,"  and 
passed  away  from  their  wondering  eyes. 

It  was  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  that  evidently  tempted 
him.  Criba  Ban  in  all  its  majesty  rose  before  him;  its  highest 
peaks  rising  steeply  up  from  where  he  stood ;  while  its  mighty 
arms  were  prolonged  far  away  right  and  left  for  many  miles  in 
each  direction. 

He  was  mad  enough  to  think  he  could  ascend  from  this  part. 
When,  after  some  half-hour  of  vain  effort,  he  saw  he  could  not, 
he  determined  to  ascend  from  the  side  opposite  to  Dolgarrog;  a 
place  that  just  now  he  seemed  bent  to  shun. 

A  tremendous  sweep  had  to  be  made  to  accomplish  this,  but 
after  two  or  three  hours  of  exertion  that  would  have  been  simply 
impossible  had  he  been  in  his  ordinary  senses,  he  found  himself  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  minor  crests  that  hang  about  the  breast  of 
Criba  Ban. 

He  was  now  full  two  thousand  feet  above  the  valley.  The  after- 
noon was  yet  sufficiently  light  for  him  to  see  the  glorious  scenery. 
Never  yet  had  he  ascended  to  a  place  like  this  without  a  vivid 
sense  and  keen  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  thus  made 
visible.  Yet  now,  the  moment  he  stood  on  a  little  level  platform, 
which  he  seemed  to  know  familiarly,  he  lay  down  without  casting 
even  a  single  glance  around. 

Lay  on  the  hard,  bare  rock — now  with  his  face  to  it,  now  in 
his  writhings,  with  his  face  to  the  sky,  the  eyes  shut,  and  the  teeth 
fixed,  as  if  with  a  vice.  He  seemed  above  all  things  to  dread  that 
unpacking  of  the  heart  with  words,  of  which  Hamlet  speaks. 

Gradually  the  light  decreased.,  and  a  thin  white  mist  crept 
stealthily  up.    Had  any  friendly  voice  been  near,  it  would  have 
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been  raised  in  warning.  To  be  on  Criba  Ban,  or  Snowdon,  in  a 
mist,  is  about  the  most  promising  condition  in  which  a  man  can 
place  himself,  who  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  suicide  with- 
out its  responsibility. 

Sir  John  may  be  acquitted  of  any  such  thought ;  he  had  found 
the  solitude  he  yearned  for,  the  one  only  thing  that  in  all  this 
world  offered  even  a  gleam  of  relief ;  and  if  the  word  luxury  can 
be  applied  to  any  condition  annexed  to  the  bed  of  tortures  on 
which  he  lay,  that  luxury  was  his — the  luxury,  the  relief  to  be  alone. 

Still  more  dim  grew  the  afternoon,  but  he  saw  it  not,  saw 
nothing,  till  a  faint  light  began  to  twinkle  out  on  the  slope  of  the 
opposite  hill.  He  saw  that,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  an  electric 
shock  had  passed  through  him. 

"  My  God,  it  is — it  must  be  Bod  Elian  !  there's  no  other  house 
there.    What  can  this  mean  ?v 

He  stood  as  if  turned  to  a  pillar  of  stone,  watching  that  light 
for  some  minutes.  Did  its  radiance — the  undefinable  sense  of 
comfort  suggested  by  it — kindle  the  possibility  of  hope,  of  yet 
another  effort  to  win  Hirell  before  it  should  be  too  late  ? 

Some  mechanical  impulse  caused  him  to  take  out  his  watch, 
look  at  the  time,  knowing  nothing,  however,  about  it,  and  put  the 
watch  back.  Then  quite  unconsciously  he  again  took  it  out,  and 
did  notice,  though  with  some  difficulty,  through  the  increasing 
gloom,  that  it  was  near  six,  and  then  came  the  full  remembrance 
of  where  he  was,  and  of  his  danger  if  he  remained. 

Before  he  had  stirred  a  dozen  paces  it  was  again  all  forgotten, 
and  he  threw  himself  on  the  rock  so  carelessly  as  to  cut  both  his 
face  and  hands  with  the  sharp  prominences ;  but  he  felt  nothing 
of  the  hurt,  but  began  to  give  way  to  the  heaving,  maddening 
chaos  within,  to  the  bitter  loathing  of  himself,  of  his  life,  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  created  things  that  he  felt. 

Passages  from  Scripture,  used  by  Elias,  came  from  time  to 
time  athwart  this  seething,  sweltering  hell,  into  which  he  struggled 
not  to  look,  but  which  would  not  be  denied  his  countenance. 
When  he  had  covered  all  over  as  with  the  black  ash  of  ruined 
hopes,  and  strove  only  to  be  at  rest  in  a  blank  torpor,  there  would 
be  a  sudden  light,  and  roar,  and  he  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
seemed  once  more  to  be  in  company. 

The  growing  darkness  seemed  to  be  as  welcome  as  the  sleep  to 
wayfarers  in  the  Arctic  regions  when  suffering  from  intense  cold, 
the  sleep  that  foreruns  death. 

Is  it,  through  the  cruel  inconsistency  that  suffering  forces  upon 
us,  that  he  cannot  leave  the  place  from  whence  he  sees  that  far- 
off  light  gleaming,  even  while  every  particle  of  strength  he  pos- 
sesses is  given,  and  has  been  given  for  hours  past,  to  the  one  effort 
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that  can  alone  save  him  from  insanity — the  effort  to  shut  out  the 
actual  picture  of  Hirell  from  his  sight,  and  to  exclude  every 
thought  directly  leading  to  her  from  his  mind  ? 

The  darkness  is  still  thickening  about  him,  the  wind  moaning 
and  sobbing  vehemently,  so  that  he  can  see  nothing  distinctly  in 
the  valley  below  ;  and  at  last,  the  light  that  he  has  watched  as  a 
drowning  mariner  on  a  raft  at  sea  might  watch  a  similar  indica- 
tion of  the  place  where  he  yearns  for  his  foot  to  rest,  fades,  fades, 
and  disappears. 

The  sense  of  the  extreme  cold  now  strikes  upon  his  senses  for 
the  first  time,  as  though  that  poor  light  had  been  sufficient  sun  for 
him  while  it  lasted. 

He  rises  slowly,  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  to  estimate 
better  his  way  down,  and  growing  more  conscious  at  every  step,  his 
footsteps  begin  to  quicken.  He  understands  perfectly  his  danger, 
he  has  often  ascended,  and  alone,  not  simply  to  this  height,  but  to 
the  very  loftiest  peak  of  Criba  Ban. 

He  sees  that  the  gathering  mist  has  already  shrouded  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  mountain,  but  he  also  sees  a  certain  spot  on  the 
way  down,  which  once  reached,  he  would  be  safe,  even  if  moving 
through  a  deeper  than  Egyptian  darkness  afterwards.  The  way 
to  that  spot  is  fortunately  also  sufficiently  clear  at  present,  and 
may  remain  so  to  enable  him  to  pass  through  its  dangers,  if  he 
does  not  lose  a  moment.  Once  the  mist  covers  that  route,  he 
sees  it  is  death  to  go  down ;  and  probably  for  him,  in  his  present 
state,  worse  than  death  to  remain  on  the  mountain  through  such 
a  night. 

The  prospect  of  danger  does  him  good,  brings  back  some  in- 
stinct of  mental  health,  and  best  of  all,  gives  him  hope  to  shut 
out,  at  least  for  a  few  minutes,  or  perhaps  more,  the  sense  of  his 
intolerable  anguish. 

He  moves  carefully.  Between  him  and  the  goal  to  be  reached 
are  black  tarns  of  soundless  depth ;  sudden,  precipitous  descents; 
ridges,  crossing  which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  apt  to  appear 
to  the  bewildered  imagination  like  walking  along  the  back  edge  of 
a  gigantic  knife ;  these,  and  a  score  of  lesser  but  confusing  obsta- 
cles he  has  to  deal  with. 

The  fast-rising  wind  increases  the  cold  and  the  danger.  The 
mist  comes  every  now  and  then  as  if  in  dense  patches;  he  is 
obliged  at  a  certain  point  to  pause  for  breath,  and  to  take  counsel 
with  himself  as  to  a  choice  of  route  that  offers  over  a  particularly 
dangerous  chasm. 

It  was  during  that  pause  he  heard  something  which  induced 
him  to  prolong  the  pause,  even  though  conscious  life  now  might 
be  a  question  of  minutes,  nay,  even  of  seconds. 
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He  heard  it  again,  but  half  fancied  it  was  the  wind,  and  de- 
termined to  heed  it  not,  but  go  on. 

Some  inexplicable  impulse  of  humanity  however  stopped  him 
again  to  listen,  and  then  he  heard  clearly  a  low  wail  come  by  him, 
borne  on  the  wind. 

Full  of  wonder  as  to  the  human  being  who  could  be  here  at 
such  an  hour,  and  desirous  to  save  time,  he  went  back  a  few  yards, 
and  there  saw  a  shadowy  something,  just  a  little  denser  than  the 
enveloping  mist,  advancing  towards  him. 

The  wail  came  again,  a  piteous  one,  and  very  feeble.  He  had 
evidently  been  seen.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  A  few  minutes  lost 
now  might  compromise  him  hopelessly.  The  thought  of  "  hope  " 
was  sufficient.    He  went  back. 

The  form  suddenly  disappeared.  Cunliffe  stood  transfixed  with 
horror ;  he  ran  on,  and  found  it  was  an  old  woman,  and  that  she 
had  simply  fallen  in  her  too  great  effort  to  reach  him,  fearing  he 
would  escape  her. 

"  Mother !"  shouted  Cunliffe,  "  what's  all  this  about?  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?  Up  with  you — quick,  or  you  will  never  get 
down  alive." 

Moaning,  sobbing,  groaning,  the  poor  old  body  got  up,  and  he 
found  she  had  hanging  about  her  a  bundle. 

"  Away  with  it !    Save  yourself ;  carry  nothing  you  can  help." 

But  she  clung  convulsively  to  her  bundle,  and  to  him,  hardly 
able  to  speak  through  the  roar  of  the  wind,  shaken  by  her  fall,  but 
conscious  of  the  value  of  the  succour  she  had  obtained. 

He  slid  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  half  lifted  her  along, 
feeling  as  he  did  so  she  was  mere  skin  and  bone. 

"  What  is  in  your  bundle  ?"  he  shouted. 

"  Wool,"  she  groaned,  "  I  come  up  to  pick  it  from  the  bushes, 
where  the  sheep  leave  it." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  you  get  your  living  this  way  ?  Do 
come  faster  !  don't  be  afraid  !  I  will  hold  you  up." 

"  I  am  very  old — seventy-four  next  Saint  David's  day — and 
the  friends  are  kind,  but  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  they're  very  poor  too, 
so  I  get  a  few  coppers  for  'em  this  way,  at  odd  times." 

"  But  what  could  induce  you  to  come  up  so  late  in  the  day  ?" 

"  I  came  quite  in  the  fine,  but  hurt  myself,  and  waited  for  a 
friend  who  said  he  would  fetch  me,  and  lost  my  way,  till  the  Lord 
brought  me  to  you  !" 

€t  A  very  inconvenient  gift,  I'm  afraid,"  muttered  Cunliffe. 

He  looked  for  the  goal  of  safety.    It  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

Still,  he  reflected,  the  light  might  be  sufficient  for  the  way  to 
be  traced  step  by  step,  if  only  they  could  but  go  faster. 

The  poor  old  woman  strained  her  little  powers  to  the  utmost 
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to  keep  up  with  the  gentleman,  but  her  pace  slackened,  rather 
than  increased,  her  weight  to  him  grew  more  serious  every  minute. 

He  began  to  think  this  was  only  risking  both  lives.  Had  he  not 
better  lay  her  down  in  some  sheltered  corner,  then  go  at  his  great- 
est possible  speed  to  Dolgarrog,  and  send  off  ample  assistance  ? 
How  exquisitely  ridiculous  to  good  society  would  seem  the  fate  of 
Sir  John  Cunliffe,  when  reported  as  perishing  in  attempting  to 
save  a  wretched  old  woman,  whose  wits,  like  his  own,  had  gone 
wool-gathering  on  Criba  Ban  ! 

The  person  in  question  saved  him  all  further  trouble  about  this 
problem;  she  suddenly  slid  to  the  ground,  moaning  with  the  pain 
of  her  sprained  foot,  and  refused,  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  age,  to 
move  any  further. 

Fortunate  chance !  But  Sir  John  Cunliffe  seems  no  longer 
himself,  is  evidently  losing  his  self-possession,  and  growing  child- 
ish. Somehow,  this  poor,  exhausted  life  has  swelled  to  him  into 
something  of  value,  something  that  he  cannot  afford  to  lose,  some- 
thing that  suggests  to  him  he  knows  not  what,  but  that  he  means 
to  look  to  by-and-bye. 

"  Now,  mother,  I  am  an  obstinate  man,  myself,  and  therefore 
vour  obstinacy  is  of  no  use.  Tell  me,  can  you  or  can  you  not 
walk?" 

"No,  no,  the  Lord  help  me.  Go  your  way,  sir,  and  many 
thanks." 

"  Come,  then,  I  shall  carry  you.  I'll  pay  you  for  the  loss  of 
your  bundle  !  Hark  !  do  you  hear  it  going  down  ?  I  wish  I  could 
roll  you  with  as  little  harm  down  the  same  crag — but  as  I  cant, 
I  must  do  this." 

He  knelt,  raised  her  up,  half  sitting,  turned  his  back  to  her, 
slid  his  arms  under  hers,  and  in  a  trice  he  was  again  on  his  feet, 
and  labouring  along  under  his  load,  which,  happily  for  him,  was 
not  heavy, — had  known  too  little  nourishment  to  be  in  any  danger 
of  such  a  state. 

And  in  that  position  there  came  into  his  thoughts  remem- 
brances of  old  Delilahs  of  his  experience  and  imagination,  and  the 
contrast  seemed  to  him  delicious  in  its  bitterness. 

He  speculates  upon  her,  and  finds  relief  in  so  doing,  from 
speculations  nearer  home.  Had  she  a  soul  to  be  saved  ?  He  could 
not  tell !  but  by  the  living  God  he  would  save  her  body,  if  the 
thing  was  to  be  done.  He  had  lost  one  woman,  to-day,  and  could 
not  afford  to  lose  another. 

The  wind  was  now  coming  in  fearful  rushes,  so  that  to  cross 
particular  spots  became  at  times  impossible  without  delay. 

On  one  such  occasion  he  put  down  his  burden  for  rest,  and 
gazed  about  till  he  forgot  alike  her  and  himself  in  the  extraordi- 
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nary  phenomena  that  presented  itself.  The  day  was  yet  light 
enough  to  see  the  valley  but  for  the  mist.  Where  he  now  stood  on 
an  isolated  height,  the  fury  of  the  wind  kept  the  mist  in  a  per- 
petual boil,  but  every  instant  it  would  open,  the  world  beneath 
would  be  seen,  then  instantaneously  close  again,  and  so  all  round, 
towards  every  point  of  the  compass.  Anything  more  awful  than 
the  continued  glimpses  of  the  infernal  caldron  in  which  they 
seemed  to  stand — or  than  the  mad  dance  that  the  world  itself 
seemed  to  be  performing  round  him,  Cunliffe  had  never  seen.  His 
imagination,  which  just  then  drank  deep  of  horror,  soon  pictured 
it  all  as  a  Cambrian  Walpurgis  night,  a  saturnalia  for  witches 
and  devils,  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  here  he  was  hugging  one  of 
the  supernatural  hags  to  his  very  breast. 

When  he  took  up  his  burden  again,  at  the  first  lull  of  the 
tempest,  he  found  her  all  but  lifeless. 

He  begins  to  find  his  own  strength — which  hitherto  he  had 
recklessly  drawn  upon — now  fail,  and  with  that  came  the  thought 
he  too  will  fail  in  what  he  has  set  himself  to  achieve. 

The  damp  sweat  is  on  his  face.  The  obstacles  are  too  tre- 
mendous. He  glances  for  a  single  moment  upwards  to  the  sky — 
where  nothing  but  mist  meets  his  gaze — he  utters  in  words  no 
prayer,  but  the  pleading,  passionate  cry  of  his  soul  is  not  the  less 
heard : 

"  O,  God,  save  this  poor  aged  creature,  who  desireth  life,  and 
do  as  thou  wilt  with  me,  to  whom  it  is  utterly  worthless  V9 

He  ventures  now  upon  the  last  of  the  really  serious  difficulties, 
the  passage  across  an  open,  sloping  space,  on  which  the  whole  fury 
of  the  wind  seems  bent  on  expending  itself. 

Steadying  his  own  and  her  weight  at  every  step,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  drop  to  the  ground,  he  passes  two-thirds  of  the  way  in 
safety,  and  with  something  like  exultation  at  his  heart  for  that 
bit  of  conquest,  when  the  two  forms  are  caught  from  behind 
as  by  the  power  of  a  broad,  gently- touching,  yet  irresistible 
hand — the  very  spirit  of  the  giant  mountain  evoked  for  their  des- 
truction— which  lifts  him  and  his  burden,  gives  no  time  for  thought, 
or  cry,  and  sweeps  him  and  her  along  as  but  mere  human  straws. 

"  Hirell That  is  his  last  thought,  hope,  and  aspiration, 
believing  that  the  hour  has  indieed  come  !  when  lo,  the  dangling 
feet  of  the  old  woman  strike  against  some  projection  of  rock,  that 
enables  Cunliffe  to  stay  the  rush  for  a  single  moment,  and  that 
moment  Cunliffe  uses  for  his  and  her  bodily  salvation,  by  hugging 
the  ground,  as  children  might  hug  their  mother,  fresh  from  the 
most  imminent  danger. 

He  waits  now  for  rest,  as  well  as  for  the  chance  of  a  fresh  lull, 
vainly  striving  to  comfort  the  old  woman  by  a  few  genial  words 
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from  time  to  time ;  but  at  last  lie  ventures  the  rest  of  the  transit, 
in  safety,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  way  is  but  fatigue,  bodily  pain,  and 
assured  success. 

He  leaves  her  at  a  little  stone  hut  that  he  knows  of,  under 
shelter,  reaches  Dolgarrog,  sends  off  a  carriage  and  a  couple  of 
men  for  his  late  companion,  waits  in  the  dreadful  solitude  of  his 
chamber  for  the  news  of  her  safe  arrival  and  recovery,  thankful 
he  has  that  yet  to  engross  him,  then  lies  down  in  his  clothes  on  the 
bed,  not  expecting  long  to  stay  there,  even  if  to  sleep  at  all,  but  he 
does  sleep  in  spite  of  fate. 

His  last  words — and  they  were  the  last  of  the  kind  he  was 
ever  to  utter — were  : 

€t  Men  sleep,  they  say,  before  execution ;  the  devil's  in  it  if  I 
can't  after/'' 

CHAPTER  LV. 

THE  AWAKENING. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Sir  John  Cunliffe  if  from  that 
sleep  there  had  been  no  awakening ;  at  least,  such  was  his  own 
conviction,  when  the  first  faint  light  of  day  met  his  opening  eyes 
on  the  following  morning. 

It  were  useless  to  attempt  even  to  indicate  the  sufferings  of 
which  such  a  man  is  capable,  when  every  element  of  his  nature  is 
called  into  preternatural  activity,  his  every  faculty  of  perception 
into  the  most  vivid  life,  but  only  to  enhance  the  anguish  over  a 
blow  struck  at  the  most  vital  part. 

He  saw  no  one,  locked  and  double  locked  his  door,  and  then 
tried  to  persuade  himself  that  the  worst  had  passed,  and  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  live  a  little  more  rationally. 

The  relief  he  felt  might  be  such  as  the  unfortunate  Montezuma 
may  be  supposed  to  have  experienced  during  those  moments  when 
the  fire  beneath  happened  to  burn  a  little  less  fiercely,  when  the 
miscreant  tormentors  ceased  for  the  moment  to  feed  the  flames. 

He  knew  it  not  as  yet,  but  this  was  the  day  for  him  of  that 
vital  revolution  which  all  men  of  powerful  and  complete  natures 
experience  at  some  time  or  other  of  their  lives ;  and  which  seems 
destined  to  enable  them  to  go  back  to  first  principles  ;  to  cast  off 
the  slough  of  the  world,  as  a  serpent  casts  its  skin ;  and  then  to 
recover — and  to  unite  with  the  experiences  and  strength  of  man- 
hood— the  ideal  aspiration  of  youth,  without  which  the  world  is  in- 
deed but  a  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  place  of  desolation  and 
of  dry  bones.  * 

On  the  dreadful  yesterday,  which  already  seems  divided  from 
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him  by  some  inconceivably  vast  gulf,  he  felt  only.  To-day  he 
thinks,  and  though  it  seems  but  a  change  of  suffering  for  suffering, 
it  is  progress. 

Round  and  round  the  same  set  of  thoughts  go  on  perpetually  circ- 
ling, like  that  horrible  dance  of  Pandemonium  he  had  seen  on  Criba 
Ban,  and  leaving  him  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his-  intellectual  foot. 
His  love,  from  which  he  must  turn  as  Lear  turns  from  his  peculiar 
danger,  for  c  that  way  madness  lies  •/  his  humiliation ;  the  cruel 
irony  of  fortune  that  he — a  passionate  lover  of  the  ideal — should 
destroy  such  an  ideal  as  Hirell  would  have  made  a  reality  of,  for 
him  ;  his  weakness  in  crying  as  a  child  might  cry, — that  first  will, 
then  will  not,  then  will  again ;  the  exposure  before  Elias,  Chamber- 
layne,  Kezia,  and  that  bloated  Puritan,  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Jones, 
such  are  the  component  parts  of  the  hideous  glimpses  he  gets  on 
one  side  of  his  mental  horizon. 

Sick  and  dizzy  with  the  whirl  and  confusion,  he  turns  to  an- 
other, his  early,  hopeful  life,  so  full  of  work,  of  promise,  of  bright- 
ness, of  faith,  of  earnest  will,  of  everything  that  could  foreshadow 
a  life  of  manly  vigour  and  usefulness,  alike  for  himself  and  his 
fellow  men.  Was  all  this  utterly  gone?  Had  indulgence  eaten 
out  the  very  heart  of  his  manhood,  so  that  he  could  only  drop 
into  the  world's  stream,  and  go  where  that  went  ? 

To  stop  thinking,  ivhile  thinking  led  to  nothing  but  chaos,  he 
took  up  a  newspaper  that  had  come  with  some  letters  by  the 
morning's  post,  none  of  which  he  had  opened.  Had  he  thought  it 
possible  that  any  conceivable  thing  he  might  see  there  would  tempt 
him  to  feel  the  least  interest,  he  would  have  flung  it  into  the  fire. 
It  was  a  purely  mechanical  action,  one  his  fingers  had  long  been 
used  to. 

He  saw  his  name,  allowed  his  eye  to  run  down  the  column, 
pausing  here  and  there,  with  a  new  and  fierce  light  rising  in  his 
glance  as  he  did  so,  then  dropped  his  clenched  hand  on  the  damp 
paper,  and  told  himself  aloud  the  substance  of  what  he  had  seen  : — 

"  My  cottage  at  ,  the  subject  of  a  special  local  enquiry, 

unknown  to  me  or  my  agent,  a  report  sent  to  the  government — 
filth,  overcrowding,  nuisances,  delicate  suggestions  of  incest,  hot 
beds  of  fever,  death  placed  at  my  door — and  this,  the  editor,  my 
Tory  assailant  during  the  election,  contrasts  with  the  sensation, 
so  he  calls  it,  everywhere  excited  by  my  maiden  speech,  which 
prepared  every  one  for  some  new  social  apostle ;  and  here  he  is, 
the  Radical  M.P.  and  Baronet,  Sir  John  Cunliffe,  made  visible  in 
his  habit  as  he.  lives  ! 

u  Of  course,  since  this  is  here,  it  is  also  on  this  day,  or  will  be 
this  week,  in^every  British  newspaper !  Beside  regaling  every  hearth 
in  the  three  kingdoms  with  the  spectacle  of  me  hung  as  it  were 
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out — a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men — the  arch  hypocrite  of  my 
age  I" 

He  stopped.  No  fit  of  violence  now  offered  even  a  temporary 
relief.  Literally,  the  man's  heart  seemed  broken.  It  might  be 
a  pitiful  thing  to  say,  but  somehow  he  had  a  sort  of  sacred  respect 
for  his  name,  for  his  reputation.  It  was  in  its  stainlessness  as 
regards  men,  a  kind  of  bond  by  which  he  held  some  security  for 
the  future.  That  was  gone.  He  might  build  and  reform  as  he 
pleased;  spend  as  he  pleased;  toil  as  he  pleased.  Never  again 
would  there  be  any  verdict  for  him,  but  that  he  had  been  simply 
driven  by  the  outraged  voice  of  public  opinion  no  longer  to  violate 
the  public  decency. 

He  tried  to  walk  about  his  room,  tried  to  eat,  tried  to  read, 
raised  and  lowered  the  blinds  again  and  again,  found  an  old 
chair  in  a  dark  corner  of  his  long  apartment,  and  there  sat  out  for 
a  long  time  staring  at  vacancy. 

He  saw  a  book  on  the  sideboard,  fetched  it,  found  it  was  a 
Bible,  opened  the  leaves  and  began ;  then,  stung  by  something, 
hurled  the  book  back  towards  its  place.  Seeing  it  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  lie  there  sprawling  in  an  unseemly  fashion,  he  took 
it  up,  went  back  to  his  chair,  and  tilted  up  the  legs,  keeping  his 
knees  together  to  make  a  place  for  the  book  on  them. 

With  a  sort  of  half-scorn,  a  quick  impatient  hand,  he  turned 
over  the  leaves  once  more,  restlessly  and  aimlessly,  as  if  after  all 
he  were  thinking  of  something  else.  By  accident  he  thus  left  the 
book  open  opposite  the  1st  of  Corinthians,  and  read  aloud  in  that 
abstracted  kind  of  voice  which  indicates  an  effort  to  recal  the 
thought  from  some  more  tempting  theme  : — 

"  And  whether  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  rejoice  with  it." 

This  he  read  a  second  time,  then  remarked — "  Why,  the  whole 
spirit  of  true  government  is  summed  up  in  that  I" 

He  began  now  to  hunt  for  things  that  might  be  similarly 
noticeable,  and  lighted  upon  this,  from  the  Romans  : — 

"  We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak." 

He  made  no  remark,  but  pondered  long  before  he  again  turned 
over  the  leaves,  and  read  from  Revelations  : — 

"  Because  thou  sayest  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods, 
and  have  need  of  nothing,  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,  I  counsel  thee  to 
buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich,  and 
white  raiment  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of 
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thy  nakedness  do  not  appear ;  and  anoint  thine  eye  with  eye-salve 
that  thou  mayest  see." 

When  he  again  read — still  continuing  to  read  aloud,  as  if 
disputing  with  the  fear  that  he  could  not — his  voice  broke  with 
emotion,  which  was  instantly  checked,  and  he  read  the  next  in 
silence : — 

u  And  the  fruits  that  thy  soul  lusted  are  departed  from  thee, 
and  all  things  which  were  dainty  and  goodly  are  departed  from 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  find  them  no  more  at  all.*" 

He  could  for  some  time  read  no  more,  but  closed  the  Bible 
with  a  gentle  touch,  set  it  down  and  paced  his  chamber  silently 
for  perhaps  an  hour.  Then  again  he  took  the  book  up,  saying  in 
a  low  voice — 

"  God  help  me  !  I  don't  understand  all  this  !  No  mortal  man 
could  have  spoken  more  directly  to  me,  and  so  anatomized  me." 

He  was  soon  made  to  understand  it,  when  he  lighted  upon  the 
text : — 

"  For  the  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 

"  To  what  end,  O  God,"  he  cried  in  irresistible  passion,  "  to 
what  end,  if  Thou  will  not  show  me  the  path  out  of  this  my  in- 
tolerable shame  and  anguish  ?" 

He  could  read  no  more,  but  went  to  bed,  not  to  sleep,  but  to 
try  once  more  to  shut  out  the  light  that  wounded  alike  body  and 
soul. 

Futile  effort.  He  was  soon  poring  over  the  Bible  again, 
knowing  well  what  he  wanted  to  find,  and  which  he  had  chosen 
not  before  to  see.  He  found  it,  read  it  to  himself  many  times 
over  in  silence,  then  once  aloud  and  once  only : — 

"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is 
born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit. 

"  Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

To  the  last  days  of  the  world's  existence,  men  like  Cunliffe, 
however  powerfully  moved  to  the  revolution  of  life,  to  the  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  something  that  can  only  be  worthily  described 
by  the  words,  New  Birth,  will  still  differ  in  the  mode  of  manifest- 
ing their  experience,  from  the  mode  of  those  who  have  led  simpler, 
less  artificial  lives,  whose  natures  are  less  complex,  though  possibly 
ven  still  more  strong.    Whatever  of  the  nature  of  conversion 
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Cunliffe  was  now  to  know,  it  was  not  the  conversion  of  Christian 
in  Bunyan's  immortal  allegory.  The  pride  of  knowledge,  of  cul- 
ture, of  intellect,  is  exceedingly  adverse  to  the  straightforward, 
noble  simplicity  and  uncompromising  earnestness  which  charac- 
terises truly  religious  men,  and  makes  them  accept  the  new  light 
and  faith  without  a  murmur,  except  as  to  their  own  profound  un- 
worthiness. 

He  had  often  before  now  amused  himself  by  taking  up  one  by 
one  the  cardinal  points  of  religious  belief : — new  birth,  atonement, 
faith,  confession,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  show  the  natural  elements 
in  each,  which  all  reasonable  men  would  acknowledge.  And  thus 
he  explained  the  doctrines  away  till  they  might  be  very  perfect 
logically,  but  leading  to  no  earthly  benefit  for  any  human  being. 

He  saw  now  with  surprise  it  was  possible  to  reverse  the  process 
to  a'  precisely  opposite  issue,  and  began  to  mount  by  the  well- 
known  familiar  steps. 

Our  space,  and  the  nature  of  our  book  forbids  further  develop- 
ment. But,  to  illustrate  the  action  of  Cunliffe' s  mind,  let  it  be 
briefly  observed,  that  he  found  on  recalling  by  the  aid  of  his 
superb  memory  certain  biographies,  it  was  almost  always  to  be 
discovered  that'  they  had  passed  through  that  memorable  phase, 
which  Dante  calls  c  new  life/  and  which  turned  Cromwell  from 
gambling  and  other  dissolute  courses,  into  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  world's  men.  Seeing  that,  Cunliffe  found  in  himself  now  the 
courage  to  treat  at  its  exact  value  the  ridicule,  the  knowingness 
of  society,  and  to  think  only  of  his  real  need. 

Two  other  texts  there  were  which  affected  him  strangely  : — 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him/' 

"  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ/' 

The  inconceivable  beauty  and  grandeur  of  all  these  passages, 
which  he  placed  before  him  carefully  copied  out — of  these  and  many 
others — filled  him  with  something  that  was  not  hope,  nor  pleasure, 
nor  desire  of  life,  but  that  was  at  least  likely  again  to  lead  to  such 
things  when  this  awful  period  of  transition  should  be  gone  through. 

They  suggested,  also,  powerfully  to  him  the  inner  harmony  be- 
tween them  and  the  life  he  had  always  vaguely  yearned  for  in 
spirit ;  and  so  the  harmony  between  the  life  of  this  world,  and  the 
life  of  that  to  come,  which  it  is  the  true  work  of  the  statesman, 
the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  philanthropist,  to  restore. 
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As  to  CunlifFe,  while  the  very  thought  of  hoping  or  caring  for 
aught  personal  was  simply,  in  his  present  state  revolting,  he 
found  himself  drawn  irresistibly  to  hope  and  care  for  others ;  and 
note  with  wonder  how  all  his  wanderings  seemed  somehow  or 
other  to  lead  finally  to  ttus. 

To  quiet  the  anxieties  of  his  kind  landlady,  as  well  as  from 
apprehension  of  her  gossip,  he  admitted  her  at  last  to  his  room 
with  food,  and  ate. 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  in  silent,  continuous  study  and 
labour,  alternating  with  fits  of  intense  depression,  which  no  fore- 
thought— no  art— could  prevent.  At  last  he  submitted  to  them  in 
patience,  and  simply  waited  the  hours  of  recovery. 

Many  letters  were  written,  much  business  got  through. 
And,  although  he  went  no  more  abroad  than  he  could  help,  (es- 
pecially when  he  found  how  popular  the  episode  of  the  old  woman 
had  made  him)  still  he  would  walk  out  occasionally,  and  it  was 
noticed  by  those  who  had  known  him  ever  since  his  first  arrival 
among  them  a  year  ago,  how  changed  he  was  in  manner.  He  spoke 
to  no  one  of  his  own  motion,  but  if  spoken  to  there  was  a  strange 
gentleness  in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  a  pleasant,  though  sad,  light  in 
the  eye,  which  threatened  even  to  place  him  among  the  simple- 
hearted  "Welsh  on  a  pedestal  high  and  peculiar  as  HirelFs  own ; 
but  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  suspected  nothing. 

All  this  while  he  had  been  discussing  within  himself  a  certain 
act  of  duty  which  it  seemed  to  him  he  ought  to  perform,  and  just 
one  week  after  the  collapse  of  all  his  hopes  and  worldly  strength, 
he  set  out  for  Dola'  Hudol.  He  had  heard  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rhys  were  at  the  house,  and  that  the  lady  was  very  ill. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE  CLOSE. 

Avoiding  even  the  ostentation  of  a  carriage,  he  walked  the 
distance  to  Dola'  Hudol,  and  on  reaching  the  mansion,  sent  in  his 
card. 

A  painful  incident  occurred.  The  servant  had  gone  away,  and 
he  was  mechanically  reclosing  his  card- case,  when  some  memoran- 
dum on  the  back  of  a  card  attracted  his  eye.  He  turned  the  card, 
and  saw  Mr.  John  Rymer,  and  with  it  all  the  sad,  degrading  inci- 
dents that  had  brought  him  to  this  place.  For  one  moment  a 
sudden  passion  of  disgust  overmastered  him,  and  he  tore  the  card 
to  pieces,  threw  them  on  the  ground,-  and  stamped  upon  them. 
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The  next  he  prayed  in  his  soul  for  patience,  or  else  how  should 
he  face  the  dreadful  ordeal  before  him. 

The  servant  returned  instantly,  and  bowing  with  marked 
respect,  led  him  to  the  drawing-room. 

There  he  sat  for  some  minutes,  the  grimmest  and  most  forlorn- 
looking  of  men ;  hardly  knowing  with  what  fortitude  he  should  be 
able  to  meet  the  much-injured  husband,  or  how  far  he  was  pre- 
pared for  complaint,  insult,  and  brutality,  should  such  be  his  re- 
ception. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Rhys  entered,  tall,  stiff,  and 
stately,  but  with  a  kind  of  emphasized  courtesy  in  his  reception  of 
his  visitor,  which  agreeably  surprised  Cunliffe,  as  soon  as  he 
realised  the  fact. 

After  the  first  formal  bows,  and  Mr.  Rhys'  request  that  Sir 
John  would  be  seated,  a  request  which  was  unattended  to,  there 
was  a  pause,  a  very  painful  one  to  Cunliffe ;  and  Mr.  Rhys  was 
sufficiently  accommodating  to  begin  to  speak  formal  words  of 
congratulation  on  his  accession  to —  when  he  was  interrupted. 

"  Congratulations,  sir,  of  any  kind,  are  out  of  place  to  me  here, 
and  from  you.  Allow  me  to  explain  my  presence.  When  a  man 
is  conscious  of  wrong-doing,  and  has  reason  to  fear  that  others 
have  been  deeply  injured  by  his  acts,  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  tell  me  how 
he  may  best  discharge  his  duty,  and  ease  his  conscience.  Tell  me 
that,  sir,  and  I  shall,  if  it  be  humanly  possible,  make  you  the 
amends  you  yourself  appoint.  Meantime,  I  beg  to  express  my 
most  profound  regret,  and  to  say  that  I  know  few  things  hence- 
forward dearer  to  me  than  would  be  your  frank  forgiveness/' 

He  ceased.  Mr.  Rhys  gazed  at  him  all  through  this  speech  as 
a  man  gazes  who  lacks  faith  in  the  exterior  presented,  and  is  try- 
ing to  see  behind  the  screen,  but  doing  it  politely. 

He  then  handed  Cunliffe  a  lady's  card,  on  which  he  saw  writ- 
ten with  a  pencil,  in  a  most  tremulous  handwriting,  one  that  it 
thrilled  him  to  see,  words  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhys, 
having  heard  of  Sir  John  Cunliffe's  presence  in  the  neighbourhood, 
would  feel  obliged  by  a  call  at  his  leisure. 

Knowing  not  what  to  make  of  all  this,  except  that  it  seemed 
to  say  Mrs.  Rhys  was  better,  and  probably,  reconciliation  come  to, 
Cunliffe  gave  fervent  thanks  to  God  in  his  heart,  and  waited  in 
silence. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  my  wife  V  asked  Mr.  Rhys,  with  the 
same  calm  manner;  and  with  almost  too  conciliatory  a  look, 
Cunliffe  thought,  for  good  taste. 

He  hesitated  to  reply,  and  very  naturally ;  he  could  hardly  say 
no,  and  yet  his  judgment  and  feeling  alike  warned  him  there  could 
be  no  good  in  such  an  interview,  and  might  be  danger  to  his  secret 
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resolves,  his  new  impulses,  the  altogether  new  life  he  desired  to 
enter  upon  when  he  repassed  this  terrible  threshold. 

"I  may  remark,  Sir  John,  that  this  is  probably  the  last  time 
my  wife  is  likely  to  receive  you." 

"  She  is  no  worse,  I  trust  ?"  asked  Cunliffe,  trying  to  make 
time  while  he  opened  some  mode  of  escape. 

"  I  hope  not;  I  believe  not.  But  you  shall  judge  for  your- 
self who  have  known  her  in  health.    Will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

Mr.  Rhys  hardly  waited  for  an  answer,  but  passed  to  another 
door,  leading  into  a  corridor  that  was  strangely  darkened. 

"  Will  you  step  in,  Sir  John  ?" 

"Is  he  going  to  murder  me?"  was  Cunliffe's  agitated  impulse 
of  inquiry,  but  he  was  angry  with  himself  a  moment  afterwards  that 
he  was  not  more  even  in  mood,  more  equal  to  either  fortune.  The 
peace  he  yearned  for,  alas,  had  not  yet  fully  come,  however' soon 
it  might  be  coming. 

He  did  not  hesitate,  but  walked  on  into  the  darkened  corridor, 
Mr.  Rhys  closely  following  him,  and  so  they  walked  right  to  its 
end. 

Again  Mr.  Rhys,  with  formal  politeness,  opened  the  door, 
bowed,  and  waited  for  his  visitor  to  go  in  first. 

The  moment  he  had  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Rhys  still  closely 
following  him,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Rhys, 
lying  dead  on  her  bier,  the  place  hung  with  black,  candles  burning 
near  her  head. 

He  gazed  for  one  moment,  then  turned  incredulously  to  Mr. 
Rhys,  who  smiled  faintly,  and  said — 

"  She  died  but  two  hours  ago.  I  am  glad  to  bring  together  the 
artist  and  his  work." 

"May  God  forgive  you  this  infamous  piece  of  bru — " 
then  recollection  coming,  he  bent  his  head,  and  said,  "  Pardon  ! 
it  is  just." 

Mr.  Rhys  said  no  more,  but  stood  apart,  wrapt,  as  it  were,  in 
the  observation  of  Cunliffe,  but  not  offensively.  He  too,  like  the 
author  of  so  much  wrong  and  misery,  seemed  obeying  a  foregone 
purpose  of  duty,  stern,  terrible,  overwhelming,  but  not  enjoyed  or 
gloated  over  in  a  malignant  spirit. 

Cunliffe,  compelled  in  this  presence  to  restrain  himself,  went 
to  the  bier,  leaned  over  it,  with  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  and  forgot 
Mr.  Rhys. 

Presently  he  rose  with  dignity,  and  asked  that  gentleman 
whether  misfortune  was  sufficiently  sacred  in  his  eyes  to  permit 
him  to  spend  a  short  time  there  alone. 

The  pathos  of  his  voice,  the  humility  and  a  something  beyond 
all  this,  which  Mr.  Rhys  partly  saw  but  could  not  at  all  under- 
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stand,  quite  removed  his  first  doubts  as  to  the  motive  and  honesty 
of  the  visit. 

Mr.  Rhys,  after  a  glance  of  hesitation,  went  away. 

For  the  first  few  minutes,  Cunliffe,  thus  set  free,  was  almost 
beside  himself  with  grief  and  passionate  despair,  and  dared  not 
go  near  to  that  which  he  had  come  to  see. 

When  the  anguish  moderated  he  became,  or  seemed  to  become, 
also  more  master  of  himself.  He  stood  by  the  bier,  gazing  on  it 
a  long  time  in  a  silence  that  was  truly  appalling. 

At  last  he  stooped,  took  up  the  hand,  and  kissed  it,  kissed  the 
forehead,  kissed  the  gold  hair  that  yet  seemed  alive. 

"  O  what  a  life  should  have  been  here  !"  he  murmured,  "  to  be 
worthy  of  this  exquisite  form,  of  this  entrancing  beauty,  of  this 
sweetness,  of  the  soul  it  lodged,  of  the  love  that  throbbed  with 
every  pulse  of  her  heart.  Catherine !  Catherine,  canst  thou 
hear  me  ?  Art  thou  not  avenged  ?  Dost  thou  know  all  I  have 
suffered  ?  Dost  thou  see  that  which  I  try  to  see,  as  to  a  wiser, 
purer,  better  future  ?  "Wilt  thou  not  ask  of  God  that  the  excess 
of  thy  punishment  may  be  taken  to  lighten  mine,  which  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear  !" 

How  long  he  remained  in  a  kind  of  trance  after  this  he  knew 
not.  He  was  recalled  to  life  and  suffering  by  the  touch  of  Mr. 
Rhys,  a  very  gentle  touch,  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  am,  sir,  more  grateful  than  heart  or  words  can  express, 
for  this  indulgence." 

Mr.  Rhys  seemed  to  see  and  in  part  to  feel  for  his  emotion,  but 
made  no  comment  on  it. 

"  My  wife  wished  to  see  you  (she  wrote  that  which  you  found 
on  the  card,  yesterday)  in  order  to  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  see  a 
letter  that  she  persisted  in  believing  would  do  her  good  in  my  eyes, 
after  I  had  again  and  again  assured  her  of  my  entire  restoration 
of  faith,  It  is  in  regard  to  her  wishes  and  memory  only,  I  ask 
you  if  I  may  see  it." 

"  Certainly/'  responded  Cunliffe,  "  and  it  may  be  some  satis- 
faction to  you  to  know  that  it  was  in  order  to  show  you  from  that 
letter,  that  I  alone  was  seriously  guilty,  that  I  came." 

"  You  are  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Rhys,  and  for  the  first  time. 
And  the  accents  had  become  almost  as  pathetic  as  Cunliffe' s  own. 

u  I  do  not  like  to  part  with  it,"  said  Cunliffe,  colouring  a  little, 
and  with  peculiar  hesitation  in  his  manner.  u  My  motive  is  not 
easy  to  explain ;  and  yet,  if  I  put  aside  false  shame,  it  is  easy.  I 
think  then,  sir,  that  if  I  can  now  show  half  the  courage  that  your 
heroic  wife  exhibited  when  she  wrote  that  letter,  and  acted  it  out, 
in  spite  of  me — but  you  understand." 

"  Yes,  would  you  favour  me  with  a  copy  ?" 
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"  Within  one  hour,  sii%  by  my  watch,  I  will  leave  your  house, 
and  ever  retain  in  my  very  heart  of  hearts  a  lively  remembrance 
of  your  courtesy.  But  I  beg  you  to  let  me  trespass  upon  it  for 
that  hour ;  it  is  well  for  me  to  be  here.  *  I  will  write  you  an  exact 
copy,  and  leave  the  original  for  you  to  see  and  compare  by,  if  you 
will  kindly  engage  to  send  it  after  me." 

"Rely  upon  that,  Sir  John." 

"  We  shall  never  meet  again,  perhaps,"  said  Cunliffe,  looking 
wistfully  into  the  face  of  the  descendant  of  the  Welsh  prince,  but 
making  no  other  demonstrative  sign. 

Mr.  Rhys  saw  that  look,  was  troubled,  his  frame  trembled 
slightly,  but  that  might  be  age,  then  he  turned  to  go. 

A  profound  sigh  escaped  Cunliffe. 

Mr.  Rhys  might  not  have  heard  it,  but  whether  he  did  or  no, 
he  returned,  and  with  a  face  full  of  agitation,  and  all  kinds  of 
mixed  feelings  and  thoughts,  put  out  his  hand,  which  Cunliffe 
eagerly  grasped,  held,  and  knowing  not  how  else  to  express  what 
he  felt,  bent  his  head  low  over  the  trembling  fingers.  Then  he 
bowed  once  more,  and  turned  away.  And  in  deep  silence,  but 
with  full  understanding  of  each  other,  they  parted. 

Sir  John  set  down  at  once  to  his  task,  writing  materials  having 
been  almost  immediately  brought  to  him  by  a  servant. 

The  copying  did  not  of  itself  bring  to  him  fresh  accessions  of 
distress,  he  knew  it  too  well,  had  read  it  over  and  over  only  too 
many  times  of  late  for  that.  But  here,  by  her  dead  body,  the 
thought  of  his  own  deep  damnation,  in  that  he  could,  after  such 
a  letter,  pursue  her,  and  so  send  her  to  a  kind  of  social  martyr- 
dom, threatened  at  times  to  disturb  his  reason. 

But  the  copying  was  gone  through,  and  enclosed  with  the  letter 
in  an  envelope,  and  placed  where  Mr.  Rhys  must  necessarily  find 
it  after  his  departure. 

And  then  ? 

As  he  sat  by  the  bier,  he  summed  up  the  results  of  his  life, 
having  first  asked  if  he  could  do  it  truly,  that  is  justly  and  inex- 
orably. 

In  the  light,  whether  lurid  or  pure,  of  those  facts,  he  studied 
his  own  character — what  it  had  been,  what  it  should  be. 

Then  he  scanned  narrowly  his  aspirations,  and  the  quality  of 
his  own  powers  to  realise  them,  if  indeed  he  were  about  to  realise 
anything. 

Finally  he  asked  himself — Could  he  thenceforward  consecrate 
his  life,  fortune,  and  whatever  of  health,  heart,  strength,  and  ability 
God  might  have  given,  or  left  him  to  the  service  of  his  poorer 
countrymen,  at  a  moment  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  social 
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revolution  impended,  of  the  gravest — possibly  of  the  grandest — 
character. 

He  was  suddenly  interrupted. 

He  was  shocked  to  hear  the  merry  sound  of  bells  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

They  could  not,  he  said  to  reassure  himself,  yet  know  of  Mrs. 
Rhys'  death. 

Then  as  if  a  shot  had  passed  right  through  his  heart,  he  almost 
leaped  back  at  the  thought  of  what  it  might  be. 

Recovering  himself,  he  beckoned  to  a  gardener  he  saw  at  work 
on  the  lawn. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  dreadful  sound?"  he  asked, 
when  the  man  came. 

u  Oh,  sir,  Mr.  Rhys  is  quite  beside  himself,  but  it  seems  no  one 
has  yet  told  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  my  lady's  death." 

u  What — what  are  they  ringing  for  V  Cunliffe  gasped,  finding 
the  man  told  no  more. 

"  It's  Hirell  Morgan's  marriage,  sir,  to  an  English  gentleman, 
who—" 

"  Thanks  !"  The  window  was  suddenly  closed, '  and  Sir  John 
Cunliffe  returned  to  the  bier,  to  spend  there  his  last  few  remain- 
ing minutes. 

He  stood  there,  the  white  bed  and  the  white  face,  and  the 
white  jasmine  flowers  before  his  eyes,  and  the  clamorous  joy-bells 
ringing  in  his  ears ;  and  through  eyes  and  ears  came  to  him  that 
crowning  anguish  that  makes  misery  exalted.  None  could  have 
guessed  that  spasm  crossing  his  face  to  be  a  smile,  but  it  was.  He 
could  and  did  smile  as  he  breathed  the  two  dear  names — 

"  Hirell !  Catherine  \" 

And  he  breathed  them  in  a  tone  that  said  he  accepted  his 
martyrdom  meekly  at  their  hands — they  had  both  loved  him,  he 
accepted  it  as  a  gift  of  love. 

And  he  blessed  both  the  bride  of  heaven  who  lay  cold  before 
him,  and  the  bride  who  blushed  among  her  happy  friends. 
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First  of  April,  how  I  prize 

You,  true  Saints'  day  of  the  wise ; 

"We  who  sagely  keep  your  rules, 

Owlish  dullards  christen,  fools ; 

Ah,  my  brothers,  in  this  age, 

Who  are  fools  and  who  are  sage  ? 

Wisest  they,  I  hold,  by  half, 

Who  have  most  faith  in  a  laugh ; 

Let  this  one  day  sacred  be 

Unto  old  time  jollity  ; 

Grudge  not  some  few  moments  spent 

With  our  fathers'  merriment ; 

Let  the  old  world  live  again ; 

Let  Unreason,  roystering,  reign  ; 

He  shall  be  true  liege  to  us, 

Making  crime  our  moil  and  fuss ; 

The  wiseacre  is  a  dunce  ; 

Owls  are  banished  birds  for  once ; 

Jangle,  jangle,  hark  !  there  swells 

Music  gay  from  Folly's  bells ; 

Mopping,  mowing  everywhere, 

Motley  is  your  only  wear; 

"  Cakes  and  ale"  rejoice  the  sun; 

Who  would  traitor  be  to  Fun  ? 

Who,  in  stupid  Wisdom's  pride, 

Shall  our  revels  dare  deride, 

He  shall  for  a  Bottom  pass, 

This  day  held  and  mocked,  an  ass. 

Come,  to  Folly's  Court  repair ; 
Ah,  strange  visitors  are  there ; 
Not  alone,  o'er  candid  fools, 
She  to  day,  unquestioned,  rules ; 
No,  my  friends,  before  our  eyes, 
Troop  such  as  the  world  holds  wise ; 
Yes,  the  wit  it  sorely  tasks 
Fools  to  find  in  all  their  masks ; 
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Look,  as  schoolmen,  here  they're  found, 

Grave  and  bookish,  capped  and  gowned; 

Here  as  statesmen,  with  keen  faces, 

Loud  in  strife  for  names  and  places ; 

Here  as  pantaloons  whose  parts 

Are  played  out  in  banks  and  marts ; 

Here,  as  they're  for  pulpits  drest, 

In  the  vestments  of  the  priest ; 

Here,  as  soldiers,  fierce  they  tramp 

In  the  scarlet  of  the  camp  ; 

Here,  bewigged,  of  courts  the  awe, 

Throng  they  who  befog  the  law ; 

See  them  even  in  such  things 

As  come  crowned  and  robed  as  kings ; 

Yet,  whatever  garb  they  wear, 

Spite  of  dress,  and  speech,  and  air, 

We,  my  brothers,  with  clear  sight, 

See  the  would-be  wise  aright, 

And  enjoy  with  laughing  eyes 

Folly  in  each  quaint  disguise. 

Nay,  Unreason,  shall  we  say 

That  you  rule  but  on  this  day  ? 

Other  days  ask  they  in  vain 

For  the  madness  of  your  reign  ? 

Sooth  to  say,  methinks  'tis  true 

Wisdom's  reign  is  halved  with  you ; 

Well,  dear  Folly,  you  may  laugh  ; 

You  have  far  the  larger  half ; 

First  of  April,  day  of  fools  ! 

Why  Unreason  always  rules  ! 

u  A  mad  world,  my  masters ;"  nay, 

All  the  year  is  All  Foods'  Day. 
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Among  the  many  curious  customs  connected  with  the  calendar 
which  have  been,  or  still  are,  observed  among  us,  are  a  few 
ludicrous  ones  pertaining  to  the  Easter  season  to  which  I  am  sure 
my  readers — fair  or  otherwise — will  thank  me  for  calling  their 
attention,  especially  when  I  tell  them  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
much  mirth,  innocent  or  otherwise,  to  some,  and  of  much  chagrin 
and  annoyance  to  others ;  and  that  they  have,  over  and  over 
again,  been  made  the  vehicle  for  lovemakings  between  the  c  young 
men  and  maidens'  of  former  times,  as,  likely  enough,  they  will 
be  again  and  again  in  our  own  and  in  future  days.  I  have  myself, 
years  ago,  of  course,  been  the  victim  of  one  of  these  observances, 
and  although  I  passed  the  matter  off,  at  the  time,  as  a  capital  joke, 
and  laughed  about  it  (it  must  be  confessed  in  a  convulsive  and  not 
very  hilarious  manner)  to  all  who  teased  me,  I  felt  an  inward 
vexation,  mingled  with  a  sheepishness  which  I  have  never  since 
been  able  wholly  to  shake  off.  Whenever  the  little  affair  happens 
to  be  hinted  at  to  me,  even  now,  I  confess  to  feeling  a  strange 
medley  of  sensations  which  I  can  scarcely  describe. 

Only  fancy,  dear  maidens  whose  eyes  are  eagerly  scanning 
these  few  words  which  I  have  just  written — only  fancy,  I  say,  a 
bashful  young  stripling  as  I  then  was,  being  hoisted  bodily,  and 
by  main  force,  over  the  headfc  of  some  half  dozen  young  laughing 
ladies,  who  enjoyed  (oh  the  cruel  wretches)  the  joke,  three  sepa- 
rate times,  and  then  being  kissed  by  each  of  them  before  being 
released  from  my  thraldom  !  Fancy  this,  and  then  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  it,  and  what  you  think  of  my  situation. 

Is  it  not  enough,  even  now,  after  some  years  have  passed 
over  my  head — to  make  a  burning  glow  come  over  my  face, 
and  to  make  me  feel,  with  the  ostrich  or  the  water  rail,  an  in- 
clination to  run  my  head  into  a  bush  or  a  bunch  of  sedge,  in 
order  to  hide  it  from  the  vulgar  gaze  ? 

But  I  must  tell  you  later  on  how  it  occurred,  and  why  these 
things  were  done  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Just  now  I  prefer 
saying  a  few  words  to  you  about  the  usages  of  Easter  time,  and 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  customs  then  observed. 

The  time  I  must  speak  about  must  be  just  a  week,  beginning 
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with  Maundy  Thursday,  and  ending  with  the  Wednesday  in 
Easter  week. 

Maundy  Thursday  (sometimes  called  Shere  Thursday)  is,  as 
you  know,  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  It  was  called  Maundy 
Thursday  from  the  custom  of  giving  away  loaves  of  bread  to  the 
poor  from  maunds  or  baskets,  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  the 
name  maund  is  still,  at  the  present  day,  in  general  use  for  basket. 
The  name  of  Shere,  or  Shear,  or  Sheere  Thursday,  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  origin  from  the  habit  of  the  people  of  shearing  their  hair 
on  that  day,  '  for  that  in  old  fathers  days  the  people  would  that 
day  shere  theyr  heddes  and  clyp  theyr  berdes,  and  pool  theyr 
heddes,  and  so  make  them  honest  ayenst  Easter  day/  But  it  is 
also  said  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  washing  the  feet  of 
the  poor — a  custom  observed  in  England  in  former  times,  of  which 
the  following  account  will  give  a  capital  idea — the  king  or  queen 
yearly  washing,  on  this  day,  the  feet  of  as  many  poor  persons  (the 
king,  men ;  the  queen,  women ;)  as  they  were  years  old. 

"  First,  the  hall  was  prepared  with  a  long  table  on  each  side, 
and  formes  set  by  them ;  on  the  edges  of  which  tables  and  under 
those  formes,  were  lay'd  carpets  and  cushions  for  her  majesty  to 
kneel  when  she  should  wash  them.  There  was  also  another  table 
set  across  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  somewhat  above  the  foot- 
pace, for  the  chappelan  to  stand  at ;  a  little  beneath  the  midest 
whereof,  and  beneath  the  said  footpace,  a  stoole  and  cushion  of 
estate  was  pitched  for  her  majestie  to  kneel  at  during  the  service 
time.  This  done,  the  holy  water,  basons,  alms,  and  other  things 
being  brought  into  the  hall,  and  the  chappelan  and  poore  folkes 
having  taken  the  sayd  places,  the  laundresse,  armed  with  a  fayre 
towell,  and  taking  a  silver  bason  filled  with  warm  water  and  sweet 
flowers,  washed  their  feet  all  after  one  another,  and  wiped  the 
same  with  his  towell,  and  soe,  making  a  crosse  a  little  above  the 
toes,  kissed  them.  After  hym,  within  a  little  while,  followed  the 
subalmoner,  doing  likewise,  and  after  him  the  almoner  himself 
also.  Then,  lastly,  her  majestie  came  into  the  hall,  and  after  some 
singing  and  prayers  made,  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ's  washing  of 
his  disciples'  feet  read,  thirty-nine  ladies  and  gentlewomen  (for  soe 
many  were  the  poore  folkes,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
yeares  complete  of  her  majestie' s  age,)  addressed  themselves  with 
aprons  and  to  wells  to  waite  uppon  her  majestie ;  and  shee,  kneel- 
ing downe  uppon  the  cushions  and  carpets  under  the  feete  of  the 
poore  women,  first  washed  one  foot  of  every  one  of  them  in  soe 
many  several  basons  of  warm  water  and  sweet  flowers,  brought  to 
her  severally  by  the  said  ladies  and  gentlewomen ;  then  wiped, 
crossed,  and  kissed  them,  as  the  almoner  and  others  had  done 
before.     When  her  majestie  had  thus  gone  through  the  whole 
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number  of  thirty-nine  (of  which  twenty  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
hall,  and  nineteen  on  the  other)  she  resorted  to  the  first  again, 
and  gave  to  each  one  certain  yardes  of  broade  clothe  to  make  a 
gowne,  so  passing  to  them  all.  Thirdly,  she  began  at  the  first 
and  gave  to  eche  of  them  a  pair  of  sieves.  Fourthly,  to  each  of 
them  a  wooden  platter  wherein  was  half  a  side  of  salmon,  as  much 
ling,  six  red  herrings,  and  lofes  of  wheat  bread.  Fifthly,  she 
began  with  the  first  again,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  a  white 
wooden  dish  with  claret  wine.  Sixthly,  she  received  of  each  lady 
and  gentlewoman  their  towel  and  apron,  and  gave  to  each  poore 
woman  one  of  the  same,  and  after  this  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
women waited  noe  longer,  nor  served  as  they  had  done  throweout 
the  courses  before.  Her  majestie  then  gave  money  to  the  poore 
people  and  departed." 

The  e  maundy  money'  still  given  by  the  Queen  on  this  day, 
with  other  gifts,  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord  High  Almoner,  is  the 
carrying  down  of  this  custom.  The  washing  of  the  feet  has  been 
discontinued  a  long  time. 

Good  Friday  and  hot  cross  buns  are  synonymous.  Hot  cross 
buns  are,  indeed,  an  institution  in  England,  and  one  that  neither 
whig,  tory,  nor  radical,  ritualist  nor  evangelical,  constitutionalist 
nor  republican,  will  attempt  to  upset.  Why  the  cry  is  universal  in 
city  and  in  hamlet,  and  the  devouring  of  the  buns  is  agreed  upon, 
and  performed,  nem.  con.,  by  peer  and  peasant,  and  by  queen  and 
washerwoman !  "What  need,  then,  to  say  a  word  about  this  custom  ? 
But  there  were  formerly  others  connected  with  this  day,  which 
are  singular,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  was  that  of 
English  kings  manufacturing  '  cramp  rings/  or  rings  to  cure  the 
cramps  of  their  suffering  people.  A  number  of  rings  having 
been  prepared  and  placed  in  a  silver  basin  on  the  floor  of  the 
chapel,  near  to  a  cushion  on  which  rested  a  crucifix ;  and  a  piece 
of  carpet  having  been  spread  in  front  of  the  cushion,  etc.,  the 
king  came  in  state  into  the  chapel,  but  at  once  knelt  down  and 
crept  along  the  carpet  on  hands  and  knees,  in  token  of  his 
humility,  to  the  crucifix.  Here,  at  the  crucifix,  with  his  almoner 
kneeling  by  his  side,  he  made  his  prayer,  then  blessed  the  rings 
and  retired. 

A  loaf  of  bread  is  often  baked  on  this  day,  even  yet,  and  put 
by  for  medicine,  for  it  is  believed  that  if  put  by  till  wanted,  and 
then  a  small  portion  grated  into  water  and  given  to  a  person 
suffering  from  various  ailments,  it  will  work  a  certain  cure.  The 
non-eating  of  hot-cross-buns  was  also  believed  to  cause  the 
house  of  the  non-eater  to  be  burned  down.  Mind  then,  all  ye 
readers  of  this  paper,  that  ye  eat  your  fill  on  next  Good  Friday. 

Easter  eve  has  also  its  curious  customs  and  ceremonies.  All 
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fires  must,  if  you  would  have  good  luck  and  other  blessings,  be 
put  out  on  this  eve,  and  lit  afresh  from  flint  and  steel — 

u  On  Easter  eve  the  fire  all  is  quenched  in  every  place, 
And  fresh  againe  from  out  the  flint  is  fetched  with  solemn  grace ; 
The  priest  doth  halow  this  against  great  daungers  many  one, 
A  brande  whereof  doth  every  man  with  greedie  minde  take  home, 
That,  when  the  fearfull  storme  appeares,  or  tempest  black  arise, 
By  lighting  this  he  safe  may  be  from  stroke  of  hurtful  skies." 

Paschal  tapers  are  burned  this  evening,  and  the  f  watching  of  the 
sepulchre  '  was  formerly  observed  in  many  of  our  churches. 

On  Easter  Sunday  morning  it  is  still  firmly  believed  by  many 
people  that  the  '  sun  dances'  in  honour  of  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  and  hundreds  of  people  rise  before  the  sun  to  be  ready 
to  watch  the  terpsichorean  operation.  I  presume  none  of  my 
fair  readers  have  been  guilty  of  this  nonsense,  and  have  not  wasted 
their  precious  time  in  wandering  to  the  top  of  a  hill  at  such  an 
unseasonable  hour  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  any  such 
wild-goose  chase — but  if  they  have  not  plenty  of  others  have, 
and,  doubtless,  seen  the  sun  dance  because  their  eyes  were 
swimming  with  the  extra  excitement,  and  their  heads  grown  light 
and  dizzy  for  want  of  their  morning  meal  before  exercise ! 
'  Phoebus/  says  the  British  Apollo — 

"  Phoebus,  the  old  wives  say 
That  on  Easter  Day 

To  the  musick  o'  th'  spheres  you  do  caper. 
If  the  fact,  sir,  be  true, 
Pray  let's  the  cause  know, 

When  you  have  any  room  in  your  paper." 

To  which  the  God  naively  replies  : — 

"  The  old  wives  get  merry 
With  spic'd  ale  or  sherry 

On  Easter,  which  makes  them  romance: 
And  whilst  in  a  rout 
Their  brains  whirl  about, 

They  fancy  J  caper  and  dance  !" 

One  thing  I  wish  to  tell  my  young  lady  readers  particularly 
— and  young  gentlemen  too,  for  the  matter  of  that — which  it 
is  of  great  importance  for  them  to  know,  viz.,  that  on  this 
day  (Easter  Sunday)  they  must  put  on  for  the  first  time 
some  new  article  of  dress,  or  they  will  have  no  good  for- 
tune in  love  affairs  during  the  year,  and  will  besides  be  liable 
to  the  various  pains  and  penalties  to  which  old-clothed  flesh  is 
heir  :  — 
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"  Laste  Eyster  I  put  on  my  blew 
Frock  cuoat,  the  vust  time,  vier  new  ; 
Wi'  yaller  buttons  aal  o' brass, 
That  glitter' d  i'  the  zun  lik  glass ; 
Bekaize  'twor  Eyster  Zunday." 

Having  put  on  their  c  new  clothes 3  and  '  seen  the  sun  dance  '  and 
done  all  the  other  things  pertaining  to  Easter  mornings  they  must 
dine  off  e  tansy  pudding  and  red  herrings/  if  they  would  be  happy 
during  the  year  and  have  their  hearts'  desire.  '  The  red-herring/ 
I  may  tell  them,  €  should  be  ordered  by  the  cook  something  like 
the  likeness  of  a  man  on  horseback,  set  in  a  corn  sallad/  so  that 
it  '  looks  like  a  red-herring  riding  away  on  horseback/ 

And  now  I  am  going  to  let  my  fair  young  readers  into  a  pretty 
little  secret  concerning  how  they  may  bring  back  to  good  use 
an  almost  obsolete  custom ;  one  which  will  please,  and  doubtless 
be  as  efficacious,  as  any  of  the  rites  of  St.  Valentine's  Day,  I  dis- 
coursed upon  lately,  and  which  will,  at  all  events,  have  more  novelty 
to  recommend  it.  It  is  the  making  and  decorating  of  '  pasche  9  or 
'  love  eggs/  and  the  sending  of  them  as  offerings  to  lovers. 

Easter  eggs  are  ornamented  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  of  the 
commonest  is  to  plunge  an  egg  for  a  few  moments  into  a  pan  of 
boiling  water,  and  then  take  it  out  and  while  hot  trace  upon  it 
with  tallow  a  pattern  or  initials  or  other  device.  It  is  then  put 
into  another  pan  in  which  some  cochineal  or  other  colour  is  boiling, 
and  allowed  to  remain  a  few  minutes  until  quite  hard.  The  part 
which  has  been  traced  with  the  grease  of  course  does  not  take  the 
colour,  while  the  other  portion  does,  and  thus  the  egg  is  of  a 
purple  or  other  tint,  with  the  device  or  inscription  in  white. 
Another,  a  neater  and  far  prettier  operation,  which  enables 
the  operator  to  show  more  delicacy  of  treatment  as  well  as  more 
skill  in  design,  is  to  dye  an  egg  all  over  alike,  and  then,  with  a 
penknife  or  other  little  instrument,  scrape  it  off  wherever  required. 
Thus  a  white  design  on  a  coloured  ground  is  obtained,  and  with 
more  minute  detail  than  can  be  effected  by  any  other  method. 
The  egg  may  be  divided  into  compartments,  each  bearing  some 
skilful  device,  and  each  bearing  its  own  message  from  the  designer 
to  the  recipient.  Verses,  mottoes,  initials,  and  bouquets  arranged 
according  to  the  most  approved  manual  of  the  e  language  of 
flowers/  may  be  introduced  with  good  taste  and  effect. 

Rest  assured,  my  young  readers,  that  the  receipt  of  one  of  these 
'  love-eggs  3  designed  and  decorated  by  your  own  fair  fingers,  on 
Easter  Monday  morning,  by  any  favourite  suitor  you  may  have, 
will  be  far  more  efficacious,  and  be  valued  far  more  highly  than 
the  most  beautiful  valentine  you  can  buy — even  though  scented 
in  BAmmeFs  highest  style  of  art.    Try  it !  and  then  I  am  sure 
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you  will  have  reason  to  thank  me  for  the  suggestion,  for  it  will  be 
esteemed  a  precious  offering. 

Eggs  were  formerly  sent  by  hundreds  to  the  priests  to  be 
blessed,  c  which  they  performed  by  saying  several  appointed 
prayers,  and  making  great  signs  of  the  cross  over  them,  and 
sprinkling  them  with  holy  water/  Surely  eggs  decorated  and 
sent  as  love  tokens  in  the  way  I  have  named,  would  be  more  than 
blessed  if  they  produced  the  happy  results  of  bringing  loving 
hearts  together,  and  cementing  their  after  lives  in  bonds  of 
mutual  affection. 

These  pasche  eggs,  one  bearing  the  Agnus  Dei,  another  the 
anchor  of  hope,  and  the  third  the  emblem  of  charity,  form  a  pretty 
triune  representation — emblematic  of  the  resurrection. 

u  Alle  gute  ding  seynd  drey. 
Drum  schenk  dir  drey  Oster  Ey 
Gllaub  und  Heffuung  sambt  der  dieb. 
Memahls  auss  dem  Herzen  schieb 
Glaub  der  Kirch,  vertran  auf  Gott, 
Liebe  Ihn  biss  in  den  todt." 

Among  Easter  games  the  Quintain  was  in  former  times  one 
of  the  most  popular,  while  Hand  Ball,  Hare  and  Hounds,  foot- 
racing for  tansey  cakes,  and  stool  ball — 

"  At  stool-ball,  Lucia,  let  us  play 
For  sugar,  cakes,  and  wine ; 
Or  for  a  tansy  let  us  pay, 

The  loss  be  thine  or  mine. 
If  thou,  my  dear,  a  winner  be, 

At  trundling  of  the  ball, 
The  wager  thou  shalt  have,  and  me 
And  my  misfortunes  all — " 

vied  with  them  in  their  popularity.  Now,  the  rolling  of  young 
couples,  locked  in  each  other's  arms  in  close  if  not  affectionate 
embrace,  down  the  hill  at  Greenwich,  is  pretty  nearly  the  only 
thing  observed. 

Lifting,  or  Heaving,  is  an  old,  old  custom,  and  took  its  origin 
in  early  times.  It  is  still,  to  some  little  extent,  practised,  and 
once,  only  once,  I  was,  as  has  been  said  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper,  made  the  victim  of  its  observance. 

I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  only  yesterday.  I  was  passing 
through  a  little  town  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire 
one  Easter  Tuesday,  and,  having  stopped  to  take  refreshment  at 
the  inn,  was  just  emerging  from  the  gateway,  when  I  was  met  by 
a  party  of  some  eight  or  ten  gaily- dressed  young  women,  all  with 
smiling  faces  and  seas  of  ribbon  of  various  colours,  who  were 
backed  by  a  whole  mob  of  the  townsfolk,  men,  women, 
and   children,  evidently  attracted  by  the  expectation  of  some 
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'  good  sport 9  at  my  expense,  and  all  on  the  broad  grin  of  in- 
tense excitement.  The  gaily  bedizened  damsels  carried  a  chair, 
the  arms,  back,  and  legs  of  which  were  decorated  with  rosettes, 
and  this  they  set  down  just  outside  the  gateway.  Bewildered,  I 
looked  at  the  laughing  crowd,  and  then  instinctively  turned  to 
regain  access  to  the  house,  but  before  I  could  do  so  I  was 
surrounded  by  the  damsels,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  seized 
arms,  and  legs,  and  body,  by  their  merciless  hands,  and  in 
a  moment  placed  struggling  and  kicking,  and  loudly  expostu- 
lating, in  the  chair.  Once  there,  I  was  held  by  some,  while 
the  rest  of  the  party,  taking  firm  hold  of  the  legs  of  the  chair, 
'  lifted'  me  up  bodily  above  their  heads,  amidst  the  cheers  and 
laughter  of  the  whole  street,  and  turned  me  completely  round. 
I  was  then  lowered  to  about  knee  height  from  the  ground,  again 
e  lifted'  above  their  heads,  and  turned  round  as  before,  and  again 
lowered.  A  third  time  was  I  '  lifted'  and  turned  in  the  same  way, 
and  then  brought  safely  down  to  the  ground.  But  even  here  my 
experiences  did  not  end,  for  no  sooner  was  the  chair  planted  safely 
on  terra  firma,  than  my  fair  tormentors  — and  I  must  say  that  ten 
handsomer,  more  mischievous-looking  and  captivating  girls,  I 
never  remember  even  now  to  have  seen — seized  me  in  rotation 
one  after  another  in  their  strong  arms,  and,  whether  I  would  or  not, 
kissed  my  lips.  By  this  time  the  inn  yard  and  street  were  full  of 
laughing  and  merry  people,  who  pressed  closely  around  me  to  see 
the  fun — fun  to  them,  but,  death, — shame  and  confusion  to  poor 
bashful  me.  I  was  then  given  to  understand  that  a  fee  was  due 
to  the  party,  and  this  I  gladly  gave,  in  order  to  obtain  my  release. 

Having  now  set  me  at  liberty,  the  merry  party  ran  off  down 
the  street,  carrying  their  chair  with  them,  doubtless  to  inflict  the 
same  punishment  on  some  other  luckless — or  lucky — wight,  while 
I  returned  into  the  inn,  a  wiser,  but  perhaps  more  bashful,  man 
than  I  had  left  it. 

I  found  that  the  custom  was  one  of  annual  observance  at 
Easter.  That  on  Easter  Monday  the  young  men  of  the  town 
'  lifted'  or  '  heaved'  (for  both  terms  were  used)  the  young  women ; 
and  that  on  the  following  day,  Easter  Tuesday,  the  young  women 
retaliated  by  '  lifting'  the  men.  That  it  was  a  source  of  con- 
siderable amusement  I  could  plainly  see  ;  and  that  it  was  turned 
to  profit  in  more  ways  than  one  I  could  easily  divine. 

The  c  lifting' — the  raising  from  the  earth — is  emblematic  of 
our  Saviour's  resurrection;  and  the  kiss,  is  said  to  be  in  remem- 
brance of  his  kissing  his  disciples.  It  is  a  custom  of  many,  many 
centuries  standing,  and  is  not,  in  some  districts,  even  yet  quite 
obsolete. 
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To  all  outward  appearance  the  condition  of  international  affairs 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  more  quiescent  and  pacific  than  it 
was  four  weeks  ago.  Thanks  to  the  Conference  held  at  Paris, 
which  succeeded  in  postponing  a  question  it  confessed  itself  not 
only  unable  to  solve  but  afraid  to  open,  matters  in  the  East  have 
returned  to  their  normal  state  of  torpid  expectation ;  and  though 
the  Franco-Belgian  difficulty,  resulting  from  the  ludicrously 
inadequate  cause  of  the  disputed  lease  of  a  line  of  railway,  is  by 
no  means  set  at  rest,  it  has  not  yet  issued  in  war  or  any  openly 
high-handed  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  party  to  the 
quarrel.  We  cannot  however  affect  to  share  the  optimism  of  the 
press,  manifested  by  Conservative  and  Radical  newspapers  alike, 
on  this  subject.  An  uncomfortable  obscurity  hangs  over  the  whole 
transaction.  French  official  journalism  is  absolutely  silent,  and 
its  semi-official  colleagues,  though  not  wanting  as  far  as  phrases 
are  concerned  in  frank  and  customary  insolence,  are  so  unusually 
delphic  in  their  assertions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion not  only  that  they  are  completely  in  the  dark,  but  for  once 
know  that  they  are  so.  Over  and  over  again  during  the  last  fort- 
night we  have  been  assured  by  the  Parisian  correspondents  of  the 
London  daily  papers,  that  the  trifling  misunderstanding  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  everything  was  settled.  Whatever  be  the  truth,  we 
may  confidently  believe  that  this  one  assertion  at  least,  has  all 
along  been,  and  still  is  unhappily  false.  Despite  the  sanguine 
credulity  of  the  public  and  their  supposed  instructors,  there  is  at 
this  moment  a  Franco-Belgian  Question,  and  at  the  time  we  write 
we  have  every  reason  to  fear  it  is  assuming  an  aspect,  which,  if  fa- 
vourable to  the  immediate  insanity  for  peace  at  any  price,  will  prove 
disastrous  to  the  independence  of  Belgium,  to  the  honour  of  this 
country,  and  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  Europe.  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  of  the  well-known  firmness  of  M.  Frfere-Orban,  the 
Belgian  Premier ;  but  the  firmness  of  the  minister  of  a  small  and 
guaranteed  state  in  the  face  of  a  large  and  unscrupulous 
neighbour,  must  perforce  greatly  depend  on  the  attitude  of  its 
guarantors.  That  Lord  Clarendon,  on  behalf  of  England,  has 
interfered  in  some  way  or  other,  is  certain ;  but  both  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  noble  lord,  the  character  of  his  most  influential 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and  consentaneous  rumours,  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  he  has  interfered  in  a  sense  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  imposed  on  us  by  our  international  and  treaty  obligations. 
No  one  has  forgotten  our  present  Foreign  Minister's  lamentable 
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servility  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1856,  when  the  liberty  of 
the  Belgian  press  was  suddenly  and  irrelevantly  challenged  by  the 
representative  of  France ;  nor  is  the  painful  recollection  of  that 
humiliating  incident  at  all  tempered  by  the  reflection  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  as  indifferent  about  as  he  is  ignorant  of  foreign 
politics,  and  that  his  favourite  confidant  and  ruling  adviser  in  the 
Government  would  to-morrow  exclaim,'  Perish  Belgium  !'  in  the 
same  blind  and  narrow  spirit  which  on  a  celebrated  occasion 
prompted  him  to  exclaim,  f  Perish  Savoy  V  Yet  even  this  antece- 
dent probability  that  the  freedom  of  our  old  ally  is  not  safe  in  the 
keeping  of  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers  might  be  disregarded, 
if  there  were  anything  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon 
had  interposed  his  good  offices  to  encourage  Belgium  in  resisting 
unheard  of  and  monstrous  demands.  Unhappily,  what  testimony 
there  is,  points  all  the  other  way.  According  to  the  best  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  Belgium  has  been  advised  to  adopt  a  course  of 
pusillanimous  conciliation  ;  and  as  the  direct  consequence  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  interposition,  a  trifling  dispute  with  which  the  French 
Government  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  is  to  culminate  in  a 
Conference  at  Paris  between  France  and  Belgium  where  not  only 
this  particular  matter  is  to  be  discussed,  but  all  the  economical 
and  commercial  questions  between  the  two  countries  are  to  be 
considered,  and  the  old  scheme  of  a  species  of  Franco-Belgian 
Zollverein  is  to  be  revived.  It  is  possible  that  M.  Frere-Orban 
professes  to  be  conceding  everything  in  order  with  more  grace  to 
be  able  to  concede  nothing ;  it  is  possible  also  that  our  Foreign 
Minister  thinks  he  is  abetting  him  in  this  dangerous  game.  We 
have  however  no  confidence  in  the  skill  of  one  of  the  players,  and 
we  are  sure  of  the  rapacity  of  the  only  player  on  the  other  side. 
Meanwhile  Count  Bismark  sits  grim  and  silent,  watching  the 
performance.  Either  way,  he  is  determined  to  win.  Were  Lord 
Clarendon  firm  and  dexterous,  it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  England 
and  Belgium  that  Prussia  would  care  to  profit.  But  wise  and 
dispassionate  statesmen  invariably  desert  the  weak  and  the  clumsy ; 
and  if  our  worst  suspicions  be  confirmed,  we  shall  find  that  France 
is  making  its  first  step  towards  the  absorption  of  Belgium.  Ger- 
many will  consolidate  itself  by  finding  compensation  elsewhere, 
and  England  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Whilst  the  political  atmosphere  on  the  Continent  remains  thus 
unsettled,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  vague  gossip  which 
attributes  to  France,  Austria,  and  Italy,  a  triple  alliance.  We  do 
not  ourselves  lay  much  stress  on  the  rumour,  persistent  though  it 
be  and  accredited  by  certain  otherwise  unexplained  phenomena. 
Between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Florence  there  is  an  undeniable 
approximation  in  friendly  feeling,  and  between  Count  Bismark  and 
the  Pope  there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  certain  amount  of  humour- 
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istic  coquetting.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  say  which 
would  be  the  worse  ally — Italy,  or  the  Pope,  under  such  a  com- 
bination. That  his  Holiness  may  be  of  use  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  with  his  millions  of  ultramontane  subjects,  we  can  well 
understand ;  but  how  he  should  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  Prussia 
passes  our  comprehension.  Obversely,  Italy  could  but  slightly 
assist  France  in  any  campaign  against  Germany ;  and  the  mere 
attempt  of  the  Italian  Court  to  render  any  such  assistance,  would 
of  itself  provoke  such  a  feeling  of  shame  and  indignation  in  the 
Italian  people  that  no  counter  intrigue  of  Count  Bismark  would 
be  necessary  to  arouse  those  anti-dynastic  and  republican  senti- 
ments in  the  peninsula  which  it  is  as  much  the  interest  of  Napo- 
leon III.  as  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  keep  slumbering.  Moreover 
the  very  scheme,  dangerous  as  it  would  be  to  its  promoters,  pre- 
supposes the  abandonment  by  the  French  Emperor  of  the  temporal 
power ;  and  on  this  head  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  time  has 
gone  by  when  he  durst  venture  on,  for  him,  so  risky  an  ex- 
periment. Every  day  it  becomes  more  and  more  plain  that 
Napoleon  III.  requires  at  home  all  the  support  the  priests  can 
lend  him.  He  obtained  and  consolidated  his  throne  by  handing 
over  the  education  of  France  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics, 
and  by  waiving  the  re-assertion  of  Gallican  liberties.  The  new 
generation  has  grown  up,  and  out  of  Paris  and  three  or  four  other 
large  centres ;  he  is  in  the  hand  of  the  priests  and  the  Pope ;  the 
elections  are  again  coming  on,  and  all  the  more  imperative  is 
it  he  should  satisfy  these  exacting  patrons,  seeing  that  Paris 
and  the  large  centres  are  more  than  ever  alienated  from  him  and 
his  personal  responsible — irresponsible  system  of  government. 
All  penetrating  minds  begin  to  see  that  the  close  of  his  reign  will 
have  to  be  signalized  by  one  of  three  definite  courses ;  either  a 
war  of  aggrandizement,  bigoted  reaction  at  home,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  ministerial  responsibility  and  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
sovereign.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  none  of  these  three 
was  originally  in  the  designs,  or  even  now  recommends  itself  to 
the  mind,  of  him  who  has  been  so  generously  but  justly  nicknamed 
Napoleon  the  Well-intentioned. 

The  prospects  of  Spain  have,  since  we  last  wrote,  become 
clearer  though  scarcely  more  promising.  Prim  would  seem  to  have 
given  up  his  objection  to  Montpensier  wielding  the  constitutional 
sceptre  of  Castile,  Serrano  having  always  been  his  advocate,  and 
Topete  having  recently,  and  with  sailor-like  if  impolitic  bluntness, 
publicly  avowed  that  he  infinitely  preferred  Montpensier  to  a  Re- 
public. It  is  a  pity  the  Triumvirate  which  instigated  and  carried 
out  the  revolution  did  not  arrive  at  this  state  of  unanimity  five 
months  ago,  for  Spain  would  now  have  had  a  monarch,  and  still 
no  republicans.    As  it  is,  the  latter  are  plentiful,  and  the  hero  of 
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the  famous  marriages  has  not  set  foot  on  the  soil  we  are  assured 
he  is  shortly  to  be  called  upon  to  govern.  If  he  ever  do  so,  of 
which  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  there  may  not  be  a  good  prospect, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  parliamentary  discussions  of 
his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  will  be  any  less  bitter  or  dis- 
orderly than  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  The  Constituent 
Cortes  is  the  scene  of  daily  and  fierce  recrimination.  The  ex- 
chequer is  empty,  taxes  have  been  repealed,  and  new  ones  are  not 
collected.  Disturbances,  which  are  called  Carlist,  distract  the 
attention  of  the  few  troops  that  have  not  been  sent  to  quell  insur- 
rection in  Cuba ;  but  as  the  republic  party,  whilst  affecting  to 
disclaim  any  complicity  with  them,  have  declared  if  there  is  to 
be  a  king  after  all,  they  will  use  their  influence  to  obtain  the 
election  of  the  worst  king  possible,  so  that  kingship  may  thereby 
be  discredited,  people  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  the  complete 
sincerity  of  their  disclaimer.  Meanwhile,  Prim  and  Serrano 
ostentatiously  announce  that  they  will  neither  make  nor  tolerate 
a  coup  d'etat.  It  is  quite  possible  to  believe  in  the  purity  of  their 
intentions,  yet,  with  Goethe's  words  in  one's  recollection,  *  You 
think  you  push,  when  you  are  only  pushed/  not  to  regard  them  as 
highly  valuable. 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  consideration  of  our  Home 
Affairs,  transcendently  interesting  and  painfully  exciting  though 
they  be.  Our  readers  are  by  this  time  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  leading  outlines  and  practical  details  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  measure  for  it  to  be  necessary 
that  we  should  here  recapitulate  them.  We  are  sure  we  may 
presume,  in  anything  we  are  about  to  say,  that  our  readers  are  as 
well  informed  on  those  particular  points  as  ourselves.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  most  of  them  have  studiously  mastered  the 
long  speeches  made  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  that  the  Bill 
be  read  this  day  six  months,  or  in  other  words  thrown  out.  At 
the  hour  at  which  we  write,  the  debate  is  not  concluded,  but 
nobody  affects  to  doubt  that  the  second  reading  will  be  carried  by 
a  considerable  majority.  The  certain  knowledge  of  this  issue, 
however,  has  not  deterred  the  Conservative  leader  and  his  fol- 
lowers from  challenging  a  distinct  division  on  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  if  only  to  show  their  fixed  repugnance  to  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  accurately  stigmatised  as  at  once  '  a  grave  political  error,  and 
mere  and  sheer  confiscation/  and  to  enable  the  House  of  Lords 
with  better  grace,  if  it  be  thought  politic,  to  reject  the  measure 
bodily,  should  it  ever  reach  them.  But  already  the  discussion, 
despite  the  remark  of  Mr.  Miall — who,  by  the  way,  made  a  deplo- 
rable fiasco  on  his  reappearance  in  the  house — that  it  had  an  air 
of  unreality,  and  that  there  was  literally  nothing  new  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  has  been  remarkable  for  vigorous  and  splendid 
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argumentation  on  the  only  side  which  now  professes  to  argue  at 
all  on  the  subject.  Fine  declamation  from  Mr.  Bright,  and  any- 
thing but  fine  declamation  from  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
have  been  the  sort  of  contribution  to  the  debate  from  the  minis- 
terial benches ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli's  and  Dr.  Ball's  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  oratorical  grasp  of  principles,  mastery  of  details,  and 
foresight  of  consequences,  will  be  remembered  long  after  the 
spoliation  Bill  has  become  mischievous  law,  or  an  abortive  attempt 
at  legislation.  Dr.  Ball  pointed  out  that  what  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
attacking  was  not  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  in  particular, 
but  the  very  principle  of  religious  establishments  and  endowments 
everywhere.  He  tore  to  tatters  the  ignorant  pretence  of  ill-in- 
formed scribes  and  chatterers  that  the  Maynooth  Grant  and  the 
Regium  Donum  were  designed  and  intended  to  buttress  the 
Established  Church.  He  showed  that  what  the  Government  and 
its  adherents  are  aiming  at  is  the  introduction  of  the  voluntary 
system  pure  and  simple ;  that  such  a  system  is  opposed  to  the 
precepts  of  all  philosophers  and  the  practice  of  all  statesmen ;  that 
it  is  essentially  a  bad  system,  inasmuch  as  it  infuses  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  given  under  it,  by  making  the  teacher  dependent 
on  those  he  teaches ;  and  that  it  is  a  system  peculiarly  unsuited 
to  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  its  chief  advantage,  that  of  occasionally 
stimulating  religious  fervour,  is  a  fatal  objection  to  it  in  a  country 
where  excessive  religious  fervour  is  already  the  cause  of  innume- 
rable ills. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  already  anticipated  most  of  these  arguments, 
though  he  had  put  them  in  a  different  light  and  a  different  order. 
His  cardinal  objections  may  be  briefly  stated  in  his  own  words  : — 
"  This,  then,  is  to  be  your  remedial  policy  for  Ireland.  You  have 
been  disturbed  and  distracted  by  a  clergy  not  connected  with  the 
State,  and  therefore  you  are  now  to  have  three  sets  of  clergy  not 
connected  with  the  State.  You  have  complained  over  and  over 
again  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of  Ireland  was  the  want  of  a 
middle  class.  But  here  is  an  Act  which  destroys  a  middle  class. 
You  have  told  us  night  after  night  that  the  curse  of  Ireland  was 
the  want  of  resident  proprietors,  but  here  is  legislation  to  do  away 
with  a  number  of  resident  proprietors/'  To  these  and  such  like 
objections  there  is  no  reply,  save  a  loud,  unanimous,  and  insen- 
sate shriek  of  '  Justice  to  Ireland  !'  a  shriek  borrowed  from  the 
language  of  the  felon's  dock  and  the  Fenian's  platform.  In  no 
one  single  instance  has  there  been  an  attempt  to  grapple 
with  these  objections.  Rhetorical  platitudes,  and  the  sense  of  a 
strong  majority,  have  been  deemed  sufficient  answer.  With  re- 
gard to  the  grosser  injustice  in  detail,  of  this  wanton  and  therefore 
iniquitous  measure,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone may  be  compelled  to  give  way ;  and  as  he  and  stauncher 
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followers  are  not  interested  in  affirming  its  details  provided  they 
oan  separate  the  Church  from  the  State  and  practically  despoil 
the  former,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  Committee  more  may 
be  saved  than  Mr.  Gladstone  now  offers.  Indeed  he  offers  nothing, 
save  to  '  preserve  vested  interests/  and  as  Mr.  Disraeli  remarked, 
the  exception  is  not  worthy  of  notice,  as  1  vested  interests  are  the 
commonplaces  of  confiscation.5 

As  we  expected,  this  e  great  act  of  conciliation y  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  fresh  outbreak  of  Fenianism,  and  a  horrible 
revival  of  agrarian  outrages  and  general  terrorism.  Blind  to  the 
spirit  his  selfish  madness  is  arousing,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  seized 
the  occasion  to  liberate  forty-nine  Fenian  prisoners,  three  of 
whom  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  whose  sentences  had  been 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life ;  the  rest  to  penal  servitude 
varying  from  five  to  fifteen  years.  Those  who  have  been  let  out 
from  Irish  prisons  have  been  made  the  heroes  of  disloyal  demon- 
strations. They  have  everywhere  been  hailed  as  martyrs  and 
patriots.  Houses  have  been  illuminated  in  their  honour.  Sub- 
scriptions have  been  raised  for  them  in  nearly  all  the  chapels  in 
Ireland.  Mayors  and  parish  priests  have  presided  at  entertain- 
ments got  up  to  welcome  them.  Some  of  them  have  made  trea- 
sonable speeches,  and  again  appealed  to  r  the  sabre.'  All  of  them 
have  testified  that  they  have  nothing  to  regret.  "We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  admirable  debate  in  the  Lords  on  this  subject — 
notably  to  the  speeches  of  Earl  Grey,  the  most  temperate  and  dis- 
passionate of  politicians,  and  of  Lord  Cairns.  It  is  too  abun- 
dantly plain  that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Nationalists  of  Ireland 
believe  England  to  be  afraid  of  them,  and  lamentably  undeniable 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  them  every  reason  to  think  so.  We 
grieve  to  know,  but  we  are  quite  sure,  that  the  last  blood  has  not 
been  shed  in  Ireland.  England  will  have  to  pay  bitterly  for 
accepting  as  Prime  Minister  the  public  man  worst  qualified  for 
the  post  of  any  known  politician  in  her  Majesty's  dominions. 

From  America  we  have  little  but  the  account  of  General 
Grant's  inauguration  as  President,  and  his  speech  on  the  occasion. 
It  is  premature  to  forecast  his  fortunes.  As  yet  he  has  not  had 
time  to  quarrel  with  anyone,  but  if  party  spirit  is  so  utterly 
dead  in  the  United  States  that  he  can  long  continue  to  be  a 
universal  favourite,  republicanism  will  have  higher  claims  on  our 
regard  than  we  can  as  yet  extend  to  it.  He  has  a  cautious,  if 
rather  a  hard  temper,  and  promises  to  obey  the  majority  implicitly. 
By  doing  so,  he  cannot  fail  to  exasperate  some  minority  or  other, 
and  exasperated  minorities  are  the  rocks  ahead  of  all  democratic 
communities. 


Leaf  and  bud  and  bloom  are  smiling  in  the  sunshine  and  the  shadr, 
On  the  hill  and  down  the  valley,  by  the  stream  and  in  the  glade. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FEMININE. 

When  the  new  curate  arrived  at  Eclin,  he  found  that  Mr. 
Thompson  had  accurately  described  the  extent  of  its  accommoda- 
tion. 

There  was  not  a  good  house  in  the  village.  Previous  curates 
had  lodged  with  a  Mrs.  Pryce,  who  kept  the  shop  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  she  retailed  cheese  and  bacon,  tea,  eggs,  lard,  soap, 
candles,  cheap  print  dresses,  needles,  cotton,  stationery,  stamps, 
sweetmeats,  news,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  too  numerous 
and  miscellaneous  to  mention. 

For  all  these  groceries,  meats,  and  other  necessaries  and  ele- 
gancies of  life,  she  charged  about  three  hundred  per  cent,  too 
much ;  but  then  she  threw  the  news  in  gratuitously,  and  there  was 
nothing,  literally  nothing — from  the  number  of  letters  sent  up  to 
the  Hall,  and  the  different  handwritings  thereon,  to  the  amount 
her  lodger  for  the  time  being  ate,  or  failed  to  eat,  during  the  day 
— which  was  not  canvassed  in  Mrs.  Pryce's  shop  between  the  lady 
and  her  admiring  customers. 

"  If  you  believe  me,  my  dear/"  said  the  widow  to  Miss  Lucy 
Marian d,  lady's-maid  at  The  Hall,  about  a  month  after  Andrew 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  sitting-room,  with  bedroom  opening 
off  it,  that  Mrs.  Pryce  kept  as  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge  for  curates 
stranded  at  Eclin — "  if  you  believe  me,  my  dear,  he  does  not  eat 
enough  to  satisfy  a  bird,  let  alone  a  Christian  •  and  I  am  sure  he 
looks  perfectly  ghostly,  as  the  saying  is ;  and  Jie  sleeps  with  his 
window  that  wide  open,  I  had  to  speak  about  it,  and  tell  him  that 
so  be  if  any  thieves  was  to  know  it  might  be  dangerous.  c  Thank 
you,  Mrs.  Pryce/  he  says,  '  but  I  think  if  any  thieves  were  about 
they  would  not  try  to  steal  me — so  long  as  they  could  get  at  your 
cheese  and  bacon/  and  then  he  told  me  he  must  soon  be  leaving 
me,  and  that  he  hoped  no  one  would  rob  the  house  before  he  did 
so.  There's  another  on  'em  going.  I  wonder  if  ever  Eclin  will 
have  the  same  curate  again  for  six  months  at  one  time  V 
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"  He  bain't  a-going  to  leave/'  contradicted  a  man  who  came  in 
at  this  juncture  for  half  a  pound  of  cheese. 

"  But  I  tell  you  he  said  them  identical  words  to  me/'  the 
widow  persisted.  " '  I  must  soon  be  leaving  you,  Mrs.  Pryce/ 
and  I  said,  '  Sir,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  you  are  as  quiet 
and  kind  a  gentleman  as  ever  I  had  in  my  house/  '  It  is  very 
good  of  you  to  say  that/  he  made  answer,  e  for  I  am  afraid  I  have 
given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  place  don't 
quite  suit  my  health.'  And  then  I  said  it  did  not  agree  with 
everybody,  though  some  enjoyed  their  health  in  it  very  well.  So 
that  is  plain  enough,  I  should  think,  Mr.  Rogers." 

"  It  is  plain  enough  that  he  is  leaving  his  present  lodgings, 
Mrs.  Pryce,  ma'am — but  as  for  leaving  Eclin,  don't  you  never  go 
for  to  believe  it.  He  has  taken  the  cottage  where  Job  Dowlett 
lived,  and  is  going  to  start  housekeeping  on  his  own  account, 
ma'am,"  and  Mr.  Rogers,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  termination  of 
his  astounding  intelligence,  nipped  a  bit  off  the  slice  of  cheese 
Mrs.  Pryce  had  cut  for  him,  and  putting  it  into  his  mouth,  swal- 
lowed it  as  some  people  swallow  pills. 

"  Well,  I  never  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Marland,  whilst  for  once  in 
her  life  Mrs.  Pryce  remained  dumb.  She  could  not  very  well  eat 
her  own  words  on  the  spot,  and  declare  it  was  impossible  for  the 
individual  who  could  think  of  taking  Job  Dowlett' s  cottage  to  be 
a  gentleman,  and  yet  such  was  her  unbiassed  opinion. 

Why  Job  Dowlett  had  only  been  a  poor  labourer,  and  his  cot- 
tage had  but  three  rooms  in  it,  and  the  door  opened  right  into  the 
kitchen,  and  the  place  altogether,  to  sum  up  Mrs.  Pryce's  mental 
reverie,  was  not  fit  to  lodge  a  dog.  In  imagination  already  she 
beheld  her  own  superior  apartments  vacant,  her  easy-chair  covered 
with  a  brilliant-patterned  chintz,  tenantless,  her  drawing-room 
lodgerless,  herself  desolate,  robbed  of  her  right,  her  perquisite, 
the  spoil  of  her  bow  and  her  arrow,  her  spear  and  her  sword. 
And  that  he  should  have  so  deceived  her  !  that  he  should  have 
deluded  one  who  had  never  been  deluded  before  !  that  he  should 
have  made  it  competent  even  for  a  creature  like  Peter  Rogers  to 
enlighten  her.  Mrs.  Pryce  felt  this  to  be  the  bitterest  drop  in  her 
already  bitter  cup,  as  she  stood  there  silently  trying  to  swallow 
her  vexation  and  disgust. 

And  all  the  time  Andrew  Hardell  was  thinking  how  admirably 
he  had  broken  the  ice,  and  how  quietly  she  had  taken  the  news — 
and  rejoicing  in  his  soul  that  he  plucked  up  courage  enough  to 
make  the  communication,  for  he  was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Pryce,  as 
other  curates  had  been  before  him ;  and  while  he  hated  her,  and 
her  lodgings,  and  her  cheese  and  bacon,  he  yet  hesitated,  and  put 
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off  from  hour  to  hour  imparting  the  news  that  he  meant  to  go — 
that  he  intended  to  try  housekeeping  for  himself. 

"  He  can't  be  meaning  to  marry/'  remarked  the  widow  at 
last ;  "  not  a  letter  in  a  lady's  handwriting  has  come  to  him  since 
he  has  been  in  my  house ;  and  he  has  not  got  a  likeness,  nor  any- 
thing— not  even  a  lock  of  hair  among  his  clothes."" 

"  No,  he  ain't  a-going  to  be  married,'"  acquiesced  Mr.  Rogers  ; 
"  leastways,  I  think  not,  for  Mrs.  Coles  is  to  do  for  him — cook  his 
victuals,  and  such  like,  and  clean  the  house." 

u  I  don't  think  they  will  often  have  heard  anything  like  this 
up  at  the  Hall,'"  said  Mrs.  Pryce  to  Miss  Marland,  scornfully — 
and  that  young  person  agreed  to  the  widow's  proposition,  remark- 
ing she  did  not  fancy  anything  like  it  had  ever  been  heard  any* 
where  by  any  one. 

"  He  must  be  mad/'  was  her  exhaustive  conclusion,  at  which 
conclusion  Mrs.  Pryce  jumped  with  unchristian  haste. 

"  He  is  certainly  odd/'  she  said ;  €<  though  of  course  I  should 
not  like  it  known  as  I  had  made  the  remark.  He  is  either  out  of 
his  mind  or  else  he  has  got  something  on  it ;  I  used  to  think  he 
had  been  crossed  in  love  ;  but  then  he  does  not  write  poetry  and 
cut  the  table  with  his  pen  knife,  like  Mr.  Sandly,  who  was  in  love 
with  that  young  lady  at  St.  Mark's.  He  has  got  a  way  of  sitting 
with  his  head  on  his  hand,  or  else  of  pretending  to  be  reading, 
holding  a  book,  while  all  the  time  he  is  looking  far  away  at  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what ;  and  if  I  go  into  the  room  quietly — as  I 
usually  do,  for  I  detest  making  a  noise  beyond  everything — he'll 
turn  and  look  at  me  so  startled  like — just  for  all  the  world  like 
somebody  afraid." 

"  Happen  he  is  of  you/'  suggested  Mr.  Rogers,  who  had  his 
own  reasons  for  disliking  the  turn  Mrs.  Pryce's  conversation  was 
taking ;  €t  it  is  not  every  man  that  can  face  a  widow,  and  a  hand- 
some one  too,  Mrs.  Pryce,  ma'am,  in  her  own  house." 

"  Am  I  to  take  that  as  a  compliment,  Mr.  Rogers  ?"  enquired 
the  widow. 

"  How  could  you  take  it  as  anything  else  ?"  simpered  Miss  Mar- 
land  ;  and  under  cover  of  this  last  happy  suggestion,  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  was  in  the  bricklaying  and  general  repairing  line,  beat  his 
retreat. 

u  Depend  upon  it  there  is  going  to  be  building/'  was  Mrs. 
Pryce's  dark  surmise ;  "  he  means  to  alter  the  cottage,  and  Rogers 
is  engaged  for  the  job." 

"  At  that  rate  your  rooms  will  not  be  empty  at  present,"  re- 
marked the  maid,  which  observation  elicited  a  tap  on  the  cheek 
from  Mrs.  Pryce,  and  an  entreaty  not  to  be  satirical. 

"  Though  I  certainly  shall  not  put  up  my  bills  yet  awhile,  my 
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dear/'  added  the  widow,  "  for  everybody  knows  what  Peter 
Rogers  is." 

If,  however,  Mrs.  Pryce  built  her  hopes  of  a  long  series  of 
regular  payments  on  her  idea  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  about  to  take 
trowel  in  hand  for  the  curate's  benefit,  those  hopes,  like  others  she 
had  entertained  in  her  lifetime,  bloomed  only  to  fade,  for  before 
another  fortnight  Mr.  Hardell  and  his  few  belongings  were  housed 
in  the  cottage,  which  had  formerly  been  tenanted  by  Job  Dowlett, 
labourer. 

"He  certainly  behaved  handsome,"  remarked  Mrs.  Pryce; 
"he  paid  me  a  full  quarter's  rent,  and  gave  a  sovereign  to  the 
girl,  though  the  impudent  hussey  tried  to  impose  upon  me  by 
saying  it  was  only  a  shilling ;  and  he  made  me  a  present  of  as 
handsome  a  prayer-book  as  you  would  wish  to  see ;  and  altogether, 
except  that  I  fear  he  lids  made  a  mistake  for  his  own  comfort,  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  gentleman." 

Which  it  was  very  kind  of  Mrs.  Pryce  to  say,  and  all  the 
kinder  because  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  hated  Andrew  Hardell, 
who  had  managed  to  make  a  mortal  enemy  of  her. 

And  though  the  brave  man  says — and  says  truly  that  he  does 
not  fear  mortal  enemies — there  is  yet  nothing  of  which  even  a 
brave  man  may  with  greater  reason  stand  in  dread,  more  especially 
when  that  mortal  enemy  takes  the  form  of  a  low,  grasping,  cunning 
woman. 

Mrs.  Pryce  had  hoped — since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Pryce — her 
hopes  had,  indeed,  been  neither  few  nor  far  between,  but  from  the 
hour  when  she  first  sat  eyes  on  Andrew  Hardell  she  decided  that 
if  it  were  in  the  power  of  a  widow  to  marry  him  she  would  do  it. 

He  was  in  bad  health,  and  she  catered  for  him — made  him  up 
little  dishes  which  he  never  relished,  and  puddings  that  he  rarely 
touched.  He  was  lonely,  and  the  widow  proposed — if  not  too 
great  a  liberty  on  her  part — that  he  should  sometimes  bring  his 
book  down  stairs,  and  take  a  bit  of  supper  in  her  own  parlour ;  if 
the  evening  was  damp  there  was  always  a  fire  lighted  against  his 
return ;  if  he  were  in  lower  spirits  than  usual  the  widow  herself 
waited  upon  and  would  have  consoled  him  had  Andrew  seemed 
open  to  consolation  from  her. 

"With  other  curates  the  whole  of  this  performance  had  been 
gone  through,  and  there  were  not  wanting  among  the  young 
fry  who  came  to  Eclin  c  for  a  spell/  those  who,  after  having  eaten 
the  widow's  good  things,  drank  hot  brandy-and-water  in  the 
widow's  parlour,  flirted  with  the  widow,  aye,  and  even  kissed  her, 
went  away  rejoicing,  when  herself  and  her  house  and  Eclin  had 
all  served  their  turn. 

But  Mr.  Hardell  was  a  man  of  a  different  stamp.    He  was 
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1  one/  as  Mrs.  Pryce  remarked  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  confi- 
dence to  Miss  Marland,  c  with  whom  any  feeling  would  be  serious/ 
And  the  widow,  who,  in  addition  to  other  articles,  kept  a  very 
small  circulating  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers'  daughters 
in  the  neighbourhood,  felt,  as  she  spoke,  like  one  of  the  heroines 
so  truthfully  pourtrayed  by  that  vague  creature  a  c  popular 
novelist,' — on  the  point  of  inspiring  a  €  serious'  feeling. 

"  He  has  not  a  single  relative  in  the  world — he  told  me  so 
himself/'  soliloquised  Mrs.  Pryce,  and  she  would  fain  have  been 
that  nearer  and  dearer  still.  They  could  leave  Eclin  and  the 
c  shop/  and  it  was  by  no  means  an  impossibility  that  Mrs.  Pryce 
might  on  another  stage  appear  as  a  lady  of  high  degree. 

Did  not  the  army  officers,  when  they  were  staying  at  the  Hall, 
make  a  pretence  of  wanting  mourning  envelopes  or  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax,  or  six  postage  stamps,  in  order  merely  to  have  an 
excuse  for  a  chat,  and  had  she  not  heard  Miss  Alton  herself  once 
say — "  Now,  Colonel  Desmond,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  flirt  with 
Mrs.  Pryce.  We  are  all  so  fond  of  her  here,  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  her/'  a  gracefully-turned  sentence  on  the  part  of  Miss  Alton, 
but  still  she  need  not  have  ridden  her  horse  up  so  close  to  the 
door,  and  taken  the  Colonel  off  so  sharp,  when  everybody  knew 
Miss  Alton  herself  to  be  the  greatest  flirt  in  England. 

And  if  the  army  officers,  why  not  a  poor  curate,  who  was,  after 
all,  only  a  servant  to  other  people,  and  consequently  situated 
'  very  different'  (pecuniarily)  from  Mrs.  Pryce — why  should  he  not 
take  notice  of  her  still  handsome  face  and  well-laced  figure  ?  For 
if  you  come  to  that,  who  in  Eclin  could  stand  beside  her.  Not  Miss 
Alton,  certainly,  for  all  her  beautiful  hair,  and  airs  and  graces — 
not  Miss  Alton,  though  she  was  the  Squire's  daughter — not  Miss 
Alton,  even  if  she  did  live  at  the  Hall,  and  dress  herself  in  diffe- 
rent clothing  five  or  six  times  a-day,  and  ride  about  now  with 
this  gentleman,  and  now  with  that — " 

And  because  she  firmly  believed  Miss  Alton  to  be  a  long  way 
behind  herself  in  point  of  attractiveness,  Mrs.  Pryce  was  conde- 
scending to  that  young  lady;  and  Miss  Alton,  when  she  had  no 
officers  to  ride  over  the  country  with,  and  no  visitors  to  entertain 
at  the  Hall,  was  wont  to  find  out  she  wanted  tapes,  or  needles, 
or  stamps  also,  and  amuse  herself  during  the  process  of  purchasing 
at  the  widow's  expense. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  not  only  to  Miss  Alton's  maid,  but 
to  the  mistress  herself — Mrs.  Pryce  discoursed  concerning  Andrew 
Hardell. 

"  So  delicate,"  finished  the  widow,  "  and  to  think  of  his  going 
to  that  damp  cottage,  after  this  well-aired  house,  it  was  enough  to 
give  him  his  death." 

u  Poor  dear  creature/'  remarked  Miss  Alton,  u  he  perhaps 
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only  fled  from  one  fate  to  meet  a  worse.  If  he  dies,  remember, 
Mrs.  Pryce,  I  shall  always  consider  you  drove  him  to  desperation 
and  Job  Dowlett's  cottage/'  and  a  pair  of  saucy  eyes  were  lifted 
to  the  widow's  face. 

"  If  you  believe  me,  Miss,  I  don't  think  he  has  ever  cared  for 
anybody/' 

u  Good  gracious,  how  interesting  I" 

"  I  feel  sure  he  has  not  a  thought  beside  the  poor  and  his 
bible." 

"  He  must  be  an  agreeable  companion/'  commented  Miss 
Alton ;  "  I  do  wish  papa  would  make  haste  home,  that  we  might 
have  him  up  at  the  Hall." 

"Yes,"  considered  the  widow,  as  Miss  Alton  drove  off— "  and 
if  you  do  get  him  up  at  the  Hall,  you  will  pay  him  out,  that  is  all 
I  know,  and  that  is  the  worst  I  wish  him." 

As  a  commentary  upon  which  remark,  it  may  here  be  observed 
that  Miss  Alton  took  Dowlett's  cottage  on  her  way  home,  and 
drove  slowly  past  it,  noticing,  as  she  did  so,  the  changes  and  im- 
provements Mr.  Hardell  had  already  effected. 

"  Whenever  papa  comes  home,  he  shall  send  him  over  plenty 
of  plants  and  cuttings,"  reflected  Miss  Alton — having  formed 
which  resolution,  the  young  lady  whipped  her  horses  on  a  little 
and  drove  back  to  the  Hall  in  a  curious  and  exhilarated  state  of 
mind. 

For  J oy  Alton  was  not  in  the  least  like  Madge  Forster.  But 
that  they  were  women,  you  would  have  declared  they  could  not 
have  a  thing  in  common.  Being  women,  however,  there  came 
one  thing  in  common  to  them — sorrow. 

Aye,  for  all  her  beauty,  for  all  her  wealth,  and  for  all  her 
gaiety,  there  came  that  to  Joy  Alton,  and  when  the  evil  days 
arrived,  and  the  sorrowful  hours  were  upon  her,  Mrs.  Pryce 
remembering — rejoiced. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  HOUR  AND  THE  WOMAN. 

If  Mr.  Hardell  were  the  first  curate  who  ever  dreamed  of 
taking  a  house  at  Eclin,  he  was  likewise  the  first  who  thought  of 
retaining  that  desirable  curacy  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

Half  a  year  had  indeed  been  the  maximum  duration  of  any 
clerical  stay  at  Eclin.  Curates  put  in  there  as  vessels  touch  at 
ports,  where  they  never  purpose  remaining;  but  the  pay  was  so 
low,  and  the  place  altogether  so  utterly  out  of  the  world,  that 
men  got  away  from  it  as  fast  as  they  decently  could,  thanking 
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heaven  for  the  chance  of  leaving  Mrs.  Pryce  and  her  close  rooms 
and  her  motherly  attentions  behind. 

There  was  nothing  about  Eclin,  indeed,  to  recommend  it  to 
c  clergymen  and  others.'  The  population  was  utterly  uninteresting 
and  unintelligent ;  the  church,  though  old,  was  not  picturesque ; 
the  country  around  was  in  the  summer  time  pretty,  but  no 
stretch  of  imagination  could  have  discovered  any  beauty  in  it 
when  once  the  crops  were  off  the  ground,  and  the  trees  bare,  and 
the  fields  and  the  roads  sloppy.  There  was  no  society — for  Mr. 
Alton  spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  London,  that  if  a  curate  were 
asked  once  in  a  month  to  dinner  at  the  Hall,  he  might  consider 
himself  lucky — altogether,  when  men  who  had  been  at  Eclin 
came  to  exchange  clerical  confidences,  each  found  that  his  fellow 
entertained  a  similar  opinion  of  the  place  to  his  own.  c  It  was 
the  dullest  hole  out/  the  faster  spirits  declared,  while  even  more 
sedate  individuals  affirmed  '  they  did  not  believe  the  man  existed 
who  could  stay  in  Eclin  for  more  than  six  months/ 

As  for  Andrew  Hardell,  however,  he  pitched  his  tent  there 
meaning  to  remain.  Thankful  was  he  to  have  found  such  a  home 
— thankful  for  that  very  quietness  and  monotony,  from  which  he 
would  once  have  given  anything  to  escape. 

His  ambitious  dreams,  where  were  they  ? — his  hopes  of  fame, 
of  wealth,  of  usefulness,  where  ?  Ah  !  friends,  when  he  thrust 
that  accursed  garment,  which  could  have  told  such  a  tale  against 
him,  down  the  fissure  of  the  rock,  and  piled  the  sand,  and  the 
shells,  and  the  pebbles,  on  the  top,  he  passed  of  his  own  free  will 
— by  his  one  blind  act — into  that  earthly  hell  over  the  portals 
whereof  it  is  written  that  they  who  enter  there  leave  hope  be- 
hind. 

"  Ay,  but  I  can  be  resigned/'  he  thought,  walking  through  the 
bean  fields,  and  looking  at  the  summer  glory  of  wood,  and  flower, 
and  foliage,  "  and  thank  God  still  for  His  mercies" — for  the  man 
was  humble,  and  his  spirit  broken.  He  had  not  done  much  good 
for  himself  with  all  his  cleverness — by  his  mad  fight  against  cir- 
cumstances— and  he  was  content  now  to  find  the  bark  of  his  life 
moored  in  so  quiet  a  nook,  and  to  do  his  duty  if  he  could,  even 
when  there  was  no  great  work  for  him  to  perform,  no  war  for  him 
to  wage,  no  gigantic  suffering  for  him  to  try  and  comfort,  no 
depths  of  vice  for  him  to  gauge,  no  dragon  of  wickedness  for  him 
to  fight  and  conquer. 

Calmly  the  stream  of  existence  seemed  to  flow  through  Eclin 
by  comparison  with  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  the  sad  foul  river  that 
had  borne  mens  lives  away  with  it  in  Essex  Marsh.  True  he  be- 
held physical  suffering,  for  was  not  the  clerk's  wife  dying  by 
inches  of  the  most  cruel  disease  humanity  knows  ?  tragedy  also 
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was  acted  out  in  a  very  poor  cottage,  where  news  coming  home 
suddenly  that  a  lad  who,  after  a  quarrel  with  his  sweetheart  went 
off  and  enlisted,  had  shot  his  sergeant,  the  mother  was  seized  with 
mortal  illness,  and  died  within  a  few  days,  resolutely  refusing  to 
see  the  girl  who  was  the  cause,  she  said,  of  all  this  misery ;  and 
the  hardness  of  the  human  heart  was  exemplified  by  two  brothers, 
who,  living  within  half-a-mile  of  each  other,  had  not  spoken  for 
twenty  years,  because  their  father,  dying  without  a  will,  his  little 
freehold  descended  to  the  eldest,  who  offered  a  hundred  pounds  as 
compensation  to  the  younger,  which  offer  was  rejected  with 
scornful  and  opprobrious  words. 

But  the  suffering,  the  tragedy,  the  feud,  were  individual,  not 
general ;  there  were  no  men  and  no  women  in  that  parish  who 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  youthful  feeling — a  suffi- 
cient meal — one  hour  free  from  anxiety — who  had  never  been 
children,  never  gathered  king-cups  and  daisies,  never  gone  a* 
blackberrying,  never  felt  what  a  blessing  the  summer  sun  brought 
with  it,  never  feasted  their  eyes  on  the  apple  blossoms,  and  never 
been  spoken  to  in  more  kindly  accents  than  those  of  policeman  X. 
or  the  parish  guardians. 

There  was  poverty,  there  was  pain,  there  was  sin,  there  was 
remorse,  there  was  sorrow,  but  none  of  these  were  like  unto  the 
poverty,  pain,  sin,  remorse,  and  sorrow,  the  curate  had  beheld  in 
Essex  Marsh.  Often  and  often  he  thought  with  what  mad  delight 
the  poor  little  wretches,  the  wicked,  clever,  miserable,  hungry 
street  Arabs  would  have  revelled  in  those  green  fields  he  beheld 
stretching  away  in  the  distance.  In  fancy  he  saw  them  rolling  on 
the  grass,  and  gathering  great  bunches  of  wild  flowers,  and  while 
he  thought  and  fancied,  fresh  problems  of  the  meaning  of  exist- 
ence came  into  his  mind  asking  for  solution. 

"Where  was  the  balance  between  child  and  child  to  go  no 
further  ?  What  did  God  give  to  the  street  Arab  in  lieu  of  all  the 
home  blessings,  of  all  the  country  sights  and  sounds,  wherewith 
the  well-behaved  decently-dressed  boys  and  girls  in  Eclin  were 
surrounded  ? 

Andrew  could  not  tell — he  only  felt  dimly  and  vaguely  that 
spite  of  the  rags,  and  the  filth,  and  the  hunger,  and  the  tempta- 
tion, there  might  be  a  balance — and  he  knew,  for  his  nature  held 
in  it  a  strong  strain  of  Bohemianism,  that  he  loved  the  Ishmaelites 
with  their  sharp  weird  faces,  their  quicker  intelligence,  their  more 
impulsive  temperaments,  their  awful  experiences  of  privation,  and 
sin,  and  sorrow,  better  than  the  chubby,  stupid,  commonplace, 
well-fed,  bobbing  and  bowing  children  who,  after  a  full  breakfast 
on  the  Sunday  mornings,  were  wont  to  stand  up  before  him  in  the 
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school-room,  and  go  through  their  '  questions/  and  read  their 
verses  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 

Further,  he  commenced  to  understand  that  repose,  without 
the  experience  of  previous  turmoil,  simply  means,  to  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a  hundred,  stagnation.  The  life  about  him  was 
peaceful  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  it  was  the  peace  of  a  pool 
that  has  no  sparkling  stream,  or  rushing  river  to  replenish  it,  and 
no  outlet  by  which  the  waters  may  find  their  way  on  to  a  deeper 
ocean. 

There  were  lives  he  came  to  comprehend — like  the  miser's 
gold — lives,  lived  after  a  fashion,  it  is  true,  but  yet,  because  of 
their  manner  of  being  lived,  comparatively  useless.  The  whole  of 
Eclin  was  an  experience  to  him,  as  the  entire  of  existence  ought 
to  be  to  a  man  who  feels  that,  having  a  soul  to  be  saved  himself, 
the  salvation  of  some  other  soul  may  be  dependent  on  him. 

Behold  this  man  whom  we  have  followed  so  far,  located  in  a 
labourer's  cottage,  trying  to  solve  these  problems.  Behold  him 
happier  in  his  poor  small  house,  than  he  had  ever  thought  to  be 
either  in  the  Vicarage  at  Essex  Marsh,  or  in  Mrs.  Pryce's  superior 
lodgings.  For  was  not  the  climbing  rose-tree  he  planted  against 
the  wall  at  Eclin,  after  a  fashion,  his  own.  Did  he  not  hope  to 
reap  where  he  had  sown  ?  was  it  not  on  the  cards,  or,  at  least, 
possibly  on  the  cards,  that  he  might  live  there  for  years  and  years 
— live  there  and  die  there  where  no  other  curate  living  or  dead  had 
remained  ?  And  if  all  this  were  within  the  bounds  of  probability, 
why  should  he  not  plant  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  and 
eat  of  the  grapes  of  the  one,  and  the  fruit  of  the  other,  during  the 
course  of  the  many  bright  summer  days  to  come  ? 

So  he  planted  and  beautified — he  furnished — simply,  it  is  true, 
but  still  he  gathered  household  gods  around  him,  and  the  feeling 
of  a  home  grew  faster  than  the  Wistaria  and  the  Magnolia — God 
help  him  ! 

Quickly  under  his  hand  the  poor  cottage  became  a  snug  habi- 
tation— small,  it  is  true — but  still,  large  enough  for  him,  where, 
amid  his  books  and  flowers,  he  sometimes  forgot  the  trouble  of 
his  life,  and  felt  day  by  day  the  health  he  had  lost  stealing  back 
into  his  frame. 

And  by  degrees  there  came  something  else  stealing  into  his 
heart  likewise,  something  which  for  months  and  months  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  for  an  inmate.  He  grew  happier,  and  yet  he 
failed  to  understand  why — he  went  about  his  work  with  a  lighter 
spirit,  and  yet  he  could  not  have  told  what  had  lifted  the  burden 
off  his  soul — he  had  always  loved  flowers,  always  rejoiced  at  the 
changing  seasons,  always  looked  on  the  face  of  nature  with  a  com- 
prehending eye — but  now  suddenly  there  came  to  him  a  new  sense 
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and  understanding  of  beauty,  and  he  marvelled  how  it  was  that 
even  in  his  old  days  at  Langmore  he  had  never  perfectly  grasped 
the  loveliness  of  a  branch  covered  with  clustering  roses — never 
fully  experienced  the  peace  of  the  summer  twilight — never  felt 
that  the  quietness  of  night  was  like  a  cool  hand  laid  on  a  fevered 
forehead — never  knew  that  there  was  grace  and  music  in  all 
things,  from  the  waving  of  the  meadow  sweet  in  the'balmy  south 
wind,  to  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress  over  the  newly-cut  grass. 

God  help  him  !  I  have  said,  for  the  man  was  in  love — hope- 
lessly, senselessly.  God  help  him,  for  the  girl  he  loved  was  a 
very  different  girl  indeed  from  Madge  Forster ;  and  this  might  be 
the  reason  perhaps  why,  having  cared  so  little  for  the  one,  he  took 
so  deep  a  plunge  after  the  other,  and  went  head  and  ears  into  that 
great  sea,  the  depths  of  which  no  man  plumbs  more  than  once — 
while  others  fathom  never. 

Why  did  he  fall  in  love  with  Joy  Alton  ?  at  this  point  the 
reader  naturally  inquires — naturally,  but  unreasonably,  since  love 
being  one  of  those  things  for  which  there  can  be  given  neither 
rhyme  nor  sense,  is  one  of  the  subjects  beyond  a  novelist's  ken. 

He  loved  her,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it — or,  rather,  there  is 
the  beginning  of  his  life's  story ;  but  there  is  an  end  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

For,  look  you  Mister,  or  Madam,  or  Miss,  who  reads  these  un- 
exciting pages — suppose  you  pass  a  jeweller's  shop  and  see  brace- 
lets, and  rings,  and  necklaces,  and  brooches,  set  out  to  the  best 
advantage,  then  and  there  you  take  your  choice — it  may  be  one, 
it  may  be  none ;  you  say — "  I  would  or  I  would  not."  If  you  would 
not,  you  pass  by,  and  no  memory  lingers ;  but  if  you  say  you 
would — let  the  thing  be  never  so  rich  or  never  so  rare — you  have 
a  memory  of  it  afterwards. 

There  was  something  which  just  struck  your  fancy,  and  though 
it  might  be  no  other  man's  fancy — or  though  it  might  be  the 
desire  of  other  eyes  as  well — you  can  never  quite  forget  it — no, 
not  even  when  your  sight  might  fail  to  see  a  diamond  flashed 
before  it — when  your  poor  hand  was  too  weak  to  hold  the  trinket 
— when  the  individual  for  whom  you  wanted  all  this  finery  has 
passed  out  of  your  life,  as  you  are  fleeting  away  out  of  the  lives 
of  your  fellows. 

Ah  •  friends — dear  friends — believe  me  the  woman,  or  the 
man,  is  just  that  trinket  to  all  born  unto  sorrow.  We  may  not 
get  the  trinket — the  woman  or  the  man  may,  according  to  the 
world's  reading,  be  nothing  to  us ;  and  yet,  brethren — for  I  am 
preaching  to  you  as  no  parson  dare  preach — he  or  she  may  be  all 
our  world,  all  our  life,  all  our  past,  present,  future,  nevertheless. 

And  who  may  ignore  this  great  trouble  of  our  humanity — this 
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terrible  power  of  loving  which  is  in  us — who?  Ah!  Lord — 
Andrew  Hardell  did  not  fail  to  recognise  it  in  the  days  when, 
through  Thy  mercy  and  his  own  sorrow,  he  became  more  truly 
useful  in  Thy  cause. 

And  when  he  touched  that  chord — that  string  which  saintly 
fingers  so  rarely  awaken,  save  to  draw  discord  from  it — the 
hearers  sat  mute,  listening  earnestly,  for  though  many  felt  he  was 
speaking  of  things  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  fully  expe- 
rienced, still  they  vaguely  comprehended  that  if  God  were  good 
enough  such  matters  might  yet  be  within  their  own  knowledge,  to 
raise  them,  through  a  more  perfect  comprehension  of  their 
humanity,  to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  subjects  still  be- 
yond their  ken. 

It  all  came  about  as  both  Anthony  Hardell  and  George 
Trelwyn  had  prophesied.  Here  was  no  man  to  live  loveless 
through  the  years — to  remain  for  ever  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of 
a  woman's  face- — to  the  witchery  of  a  woman's  smile — to  the  grace 
and  graciousness  of  a  woman  bent  on  pleasing. 

He  had  fancied  himself  secure — thought  no  future  flame  could 
scorch  him — simply  because  he  had  been  engaged  to  Madge 
Forster.  He  called  what  he  had  felt  for  her  'love/  Heaven  save 
the  mark !  and  had  he  married  her,  and  been  kept  by  Heaven's  mercy 
from  seeing  any  other  capable  of  teaching  him  the  difference,  he 
might  have  gone  on  till  the  end  of  the  chapter  ignorant  of  all  the 
ecstacy  of  happiness  he  passed  through  in  those  summer  days  at 
Eclin. 

To  be  with  her,  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice,  to  listen  to  her 
singing,  to  behold  the  bright  fair  face  bent  decorously  over  her 
prayer-book  in  church — to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  her  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  walk  beside  her  over  the  grass,  or  follow  her  gliding 
footsteps  through  the  woods — these  things  were  happiness,  but  he 
asked  himself  no  further  question  concerning  them — while,  if  Joy 
knew  or  thought  she  knew  all  about  it,  she  only  laughed  to  her- 
self and  triumphed,  for  the  girl  regarded  men's  hearts  but  as  toys, 
and  did  not  believe  there  was  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  pro- 
found attachment. 

Unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  such  an  attachment  as  her  father 
felt  for  her  and  she  for  him — that  was  very  different,  she  remarked, 
to  the  "  tear  "  and  "  dear,'"  and  *  eye  "  and  "  sigh  "  affair. 

"Why  I  have  reams  of  poetry,"  she  was  wont  to  declare, 
"  written  by  men  who  said  they  were  dying  for  love  of  me,  and  yet 
the  wretches  went  off  and  married  some  one  else — even  you  were 
faithless  like  the  rest/'  she  observed  to  Colonel  Desmond,  who  was 
staying  at  the  Hall  with  his  pretty  wife. 

"  Because  you  were  heartless,  fair  ladye,"  answered  the  Colonel, 
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with  a  profound  bow,  whereupon  Miss  Alton  blushed  a  little,  and 
Mrs.  Desmond  laughed,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  depth,  and 
length,  and  breadth  of  the  wound  J oy  Alton  had  dealt  him,  in  the 
days  when  he,  instead  of  Andrew  Hardell,  was  cavalier-in-chief. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  the  curate  never  forgot  the  first  day 
when  he  spoke  to  Miss  Alton.  It  was  a  bright  summer's  morning, 
and  he  had  just  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Alton  asking  him  to 
dine  at  the  Hall  quietly  the  next  day.  Should  he  go,  or  should 
he  not,  that  was  the  problem  for  him  to  solve.  Visiting  at  Eclin 
was  a  different  matter  altogether  to  visiting  in  London.  Besides, 
to  decline  would  look  so  odd,  since  he  could  not  now  plead  excess 
of  work,  or  any  incongruity  between  the  social  and  the  clerical 
life  in  the  parish  where  his  work  now  lay. 

Dives  did  not  feast  himself  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  while 
Lazarus  lay  starving  outside.  On  the  contrary,  beef-tea,  and 
jellies,  and  all  the  good  things  doctors  usually  order  for  people 
who  cannot  eat  a  mouthful  found  their  way  from  the  Hall  to  any 
home  where  sickness  might  be,  while  Miss  Alton  herself  was  wont 
to  carry  grapes  in  a  little  dainty  basket  to  those  whose  lips  were 
parched  and  dry,  more  especially  to  one  girl  dying  of  consumption, 
who  was  kept  alive  literally  from  day  to  day  by  the  thoughtfulness 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Hall. 

So,  though  there  were  rich  and  poor,  Andrew  beheld  no  gulf 
fixed  between  them.  He  had  plenty  of  leisure,  and  occasionally 
time  hung  rather  heavy  on  his  hands.  Further,  and  this,  perhaps, 
was  the  real  secret  of  the  matter,  that  story  which  had  clouded 
his  life  was  growing  an  olden  one  now ;  between  him  and  that 
night  on  the  Newabbey  Road,  and  his  day  beside  the  Solway, 
Kirkcudbright  Gaol,  and  the  Court-house  at  Dumfries,  the  merciful 
mists  of  years  were  gathering,  and  as  in  the  winter  nights  though 
we  may  know  that  the  snow  t  hrough  which  we  have  come  home 
is  lying  piled  outside,  still  we  are  able  to  forget  its  chilling  cold, 
and  turn  to  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  our  own  fireside,  so  this 
man,  without  exactly  ignoring  the  trouble  which  lay  behind,  had 
yet  begun  to  think  of  it  less  frequently,  was  commencing  to  un- 
derstand that  the  time  comes  in  all  experiences  when  even  sorrows 
must  be  weaned  in  order  that  other  work  may  be  found  for  a  hu- 
man being  than  the  task  of  nursing  a  grief  which  should  be  dead. 

But  still  he  was  doubtful  and  hesitating  as  to  what  answer  he 
should  return,  when  crossing  the  village  green  he  encountered 
Miss  Alton,  who  stopped  and  accosted  him  without  the  slightest 
embarrassment. 

"  It  seems  absurd  for  us  not  to  speak  to  each  other,"  she  said, 
"  now  that  you  really  have  made  up  your  mind  to  remain  at  Eclin. 
Hitherto  we  have  regarded  our  clergymen  as  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
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— I  beg  your  pardon — as  migratory  birds,  which  while  we  were 
looking  upon  them  departed." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  migrating/'  he  answered. 

"  Not  even  when  the  leaves  go,  and  the  frosts  and  snows  come." 

"  Not  even  then." 

"  How  charming,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  you  are  coming  to  dine 
with  us  to-morrow." 

"  I  hope  to  have  that  pleasure/'  the  curate  replied.  He  had 
been  uncertain  the  moment  before,  but  now — well-a-day — well-a- 
day — it  was  the  first  Act  in  the  olden  drama  over  again — that  only 
drama  which  the  performers  play  for  their  own  amusement,  and 
not  for  the  pleasure  of  the  spectators. 

So  she  passed  on  and  left  him — passed  on  with  her  bright  fair 
hair,  with  her  great  child's  eyes,  with  her  pure  pink  and  white 
complexion,  with  her  pouting  lips,  with  her  sunny  smile,  with  her 
round,  graceful  figure,  with  her  cool,  simple,  floating  dress,  with 
her  soft,  sweet  voice,  that  for  all  it  was  so  soft  and  sweet,  had 
within  it  a  sound  of  mockery  and  raillery,  passed  on  in  her  youth 
and  her  beauty,  and  straight  away  the  man  set  up  an  idol  for  him- 
self, and  worshipped  it  none  the  less  devoutly  because  unconsciously. 

As  for  Joy  Alton,  she  thought  no  more  of  that  poor  curate 
when  she  parted  from  him  in  the  bright  summer's  morning  on  the 
village  green,  than  of  the  veriest  stranger  who  ever  crossed  her 
path,  save  so  far  as  this,  she  imagined  there  might  be  some  amuse- 
ment in  "  drawing  him  out." 

All  men,  she  averred,  were  agreeable  till  they  grew  serious,  by 
which  phrase  she  meant  that  so  long  as  a  man  never  tried  to  cross 
a  certain  line,  she  liked  him.  "  Of  course,"  she  declared  to 
Colonel  Desmond,  "  when  once  you  begin  to  talk  about  marriage 
and  giving  in  marriage,  all  our  pleasant  acquaintanceship  is  at  an 
-end ;  that  is  the  worst  of  your  sex,  you  are  always  so  dreadfully 
in  earnest." 

"  And  even  to  you  there  will  come — "  he  began,  but  she  put 
her  fingers  in  her  ears,  and  refused  to  listen. 

"  If  I  were  Mr.  Alton,  I  should  not  allow  it,"  he  persisted. 

"  Papa  does  not  care  what  I  do,  so  long  as  I  do  not  marry," 
she  answered,  and  then  she  began  to  cry,  for  she  had  liked  Colonel 
Desmond  very  much,  and  spent  many  a  happy  hour  riding  about 
the  country  with  him,  and  he  had  been  plain-spoken,  and  her  very 
good  friend,  and  she  told  him  how  sorry  she  was  ;  and  the  pair 
parted  without  an  angry  word,  and  when  he  married,  as  he  did 
shortly  after,  she  only  said  softly  to  herself,  "  Men  were  deceivers 
ever,"  and  flirted  in  her  own  peculiar  fashion,  worse  than  formerly, 
satisfied  that  no  man  since  the  beginning  of  time  broke  his  heart 
for  the  sake  of  any  woman. 
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She  was  an  only  child.  After  years,  during  which  the  Hall 
lacked  an  heir,  this  girl  came  into  the  world,  and  when  she  came 
her  mother  departed  from  it. 

As  the  poor  lady  lay  dying,  they  asked  her  what  the  child  just 
born  should  be  called,  and  she  answered  in  that  moment  of  supreme 
anguish — with  the  death-dews  on  her  forehead,  with  her  dim 
eyes  closing  on  all  earth's  pleasures  and  vanities,  with  her  steps 
on  the  very  threshold  of  that  unknown  land  whither  we  are  all 
bound— "  Joy/' 

So  the  girl  came  by  her  name,  and  though  it  seemed  but  a 
mockery  then,  yet  as  the  years  went  by,  and  she  grew  strong,  and 
beautiful,  and  gay,  with  a  face  like  an  angel,  and  a  voice  like  a 
bird,  her  father  often  thought  his  dead  wife  must  have  been  gifted 
with  some  prophetic  knowledge,  for  if  ever  a  woman  had  a  sunny 
temper  and  a  joyous  nature,  that  woman  was  Joy  Alton,  with  whom 
Andrew  Hardell  fell  in  love. 

Think  of  it — had  all  his  past  been  but  as  a  bad  dream,  and  he 
truly  what  he  seemed — think  of  it  still. 

He,  a  poor  curate,  with  no  possession  save  a  few  chairs  and 
tables ;  she,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alton,  of  the  Hall,  an  heiress,  a 
beauty,  young,  accomplished,  clever,  heartless,  and  yet  not  exactly 
heartless — she  only  broke  men's  hearts  as  children  pull  the  legs  and 
wings  off  flies  ;  she  was  ignorant,  she  did  not  think  it  hurt  them 
much,  she  did  not  believe  in  love  herself,  either  in  a  fine  frenzy 
or  in  patient  endurance.  Her  nature  was  like  her  name,  more 
joyous  than  sympathetic,  and  she  lacked  that  faculty  which  enables 
one  human  being  to  enter  into  the  sorrows  of  another,  to  under- 
stand something  of  what  lost  treasures,  of  what  fair  dead  bodies, 
of  what  ghostly  memories,  may  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  the 
depths  of  which  he  has  never  actually  sounded. 

Her  life  had  been  too  happy,  too  prosperous,  trouble  had  not 
ever  brushed  her  by,  she  was  a  little  queen  in  her  own  dominion, 
surrounded  by  devoted  and  obsequious  subjects ;  she  thought  it 
was  good  of  her  to  find  pleasure  in  the  lot  God  had  appointed  for 
her ;  she  was  not  cross  or  high  and  mighty  like  other  young 
ladies ;  she  was  not  proud ;  she  would  sit  'down  in  the  poorest 
cottage  and  talk  to  the  most  discontented  of  old  women  with  the 
same  smile  on  her  lips  that  her  admirers  were  wont  to  rave  about. 

Her  father's  sister,  who  resided  at  the  Hall,  and  matronized 
its  young  mistress,  could  find  no  fault  with  Joy,  save  that  she  was 
'  trivial  •/  but  here  the  worthy  lady  must  have  used  a  wrong  word 
to  express  her  sense  of  what  was  wanting  in  her  niece's  nature, 
for  Joy  was  not  c  trivial/  though  she  talked  clever  and  sometimes 
rather  impertinent  nonsense  both  to  men  and  women. 
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As  for  Mr.  Alton,  he  beheld  his  daughter's  close  acquaintance 
with  the  curate,  yet  felt  no  alarm.  He  had  perfect  confidence  in 
his  daughter,  and  he  had  seen,  moreover,  too  many  flirtations  car- 
ried on  and  dropped  to  entertain  the  slightest  uneasiness  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Hardell. 

It  is  true  that  he  did  not  like  the  character  his  daughter 
was  acquiring  for  breaking  hearts  without  remorse,  smiling  gaily 
all  the  while,  but,  as  whenever  he  expostulated  with  her,  she  either 
assured  him  no  man  had  a  heart  to  break,  or  else  declared  she  would 
marry  the  next  she  met,  he  at  length  let  her  alone,  glad  perhaps  to 
find  she  was  not  desirous  of  marrying,  and  leaving  him  solitary, 
he  whose  life  was  wrapped  up  in  her,  and  to  whom  she  often  said, 
u  I  want  no  one  else  to  love  me  but  you,  papa,  and  I  will  never 
leave  you  unless  you  drive  me  to  do  so,  by  long  sermons,  and  pro- 
priety lectures  taken  out  of  Aunt's  good  books/' 

So  the  curate  came  and  went,  dining  often  at  the  Hall,  walk- 
ing oftener  with  Miss  Alton  and  her  aunt,  meeting  her  continually 
amongst  the  poor,  seeing  her  more  quiet  than  any  one  had  ever 
seen  her  before,  more  tender,  more  sweet,  more  loveable,  than  it 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  tell. 

And  thus,  as  I  have  said,  there  came  for  him  a  fresh  beauty  in 
nature,  a  fresh  interest  and  happiness  in  life,  and  the  man  who 
was  so  keen  in  detecting  the  secret  springs  of  others'  actions,  never 
paused  to  ask  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  all,  whither  he  was 
drifting,  how  it  must  end. 

He  basked  in  the  sunshine,  and  he  never  thought  of  the  night 
— he  said  to  himself  in  the  morning,  "I  shall  see  Miss  Alton  to- 
day, and  if  he  did  not  see  her,  he  was  restless  in  the  eveningi 
longing  for  another  sun  to  rise  which  should  not  set  before  he 
beheld  her.  He  watched  for  her  to  come  into  church — when 
she  went  to  London,  or  to  stay  with  friends,  he  counted  the 
hours  till  she  should  return — and  yet  still  he  never  took  his  heart 
to  task  and  sifted  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 

Afterwards  he  knew  he  had  been  afraid  to  do  so — afraid  as 
one  is  to  open  one's  eyes  and  dispel  a  pleasant  dream — afraid 
as  a  criminal  may  be  to  realise  the  morrow  when  he  must  go 
forth  to  meet  his  doom — but  the  hour  came  when  the  informa- 
tion he  had  declined  to  go  to  meet  came  to  seek  him,  and  it 
came  in  this -wise.  It  was  a  winter's  night,  and  he  stood  in  the 
recess  of  a  window  listening  to  Miss  Alton  singing. 

She  sang  beautifully,  yet  for  a  woman  called  c  Joy'  hers  was 
the  saddest  voice  that  can  well  be  conceived.  It  was  the  only 
thing  sad  about  her,  a  tone  and  a  cadence  when  she  sat  at  the 
piano  warbling  her  ballads  that  often  brought  tears  into  eyes 
where  tears  were  rare  visitors. 
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All  the  day  long,  and  for  days  before  that,  Andrew  Hardell 
had  been  anxious  and  low-spirited. 

There  were  visitors  at  the  Hall,  and  he  saw  little  of  Miss 
Alton  in  consequence.  He  beheld  her  walking,  riding,  chatting 
with  others,  and  a  sense  of  his  own  loneliness  oppressed  him. 

What  was  he  to  any  one — what  right  had  he  to  expect  any 
one  to  think  of  him  ?  Even  at  dinner  he  did  not  now  sit  near 
her.  One  higher  in  the  church  occupied  his  seat,  and  talked  to 
her  as  he  had  been  wont  to  talk.  But  still  she  did  not  quite  forget 
her  old  friends,  for  she  came  up  to  him  when  the  gentlemen  joined 
the  ladies,  and  asked  if  he  were  ill,  and  feared  his  neighbour  at 
dinner  had  bored  him. 

"  I  did  the  best  I  could  for  you/'  she  said  with  a  smile,  u  but 
these  things  are  sometimes  like  circumstances  beyond  our  own 
control;'"  and  then  she  left  him  and  sat  down  by  request,  to  sing, 
while  he  took  up  his  position  where  he  could  watch  her  quietly^ 
watch  her  and  the  group  gathered  around  her  at  the  piano. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  half  concealed  by  the  heavy  cur- 
tain, he  stood,  now  looking  at  Miss  Alton,  now  at  the  leafless  trees 
and  the  bare  earth,  which  but  a  few  months  before  had  seemed  so 
beautiful.  Ay,  and  something  seemed  going  from  out  his  life,  as 
the  summer  glory  had  faded  away  off  the  landscape,  for  he  felt 
wretched ;  he  was  mad  with  love,  though  he  would  not  own  it ;  he 
was  racked  with  jealousy,  though  he  could  not  define  his  sensations. 

And  still  she  sang  on — on — and  the  moon  sailed  higher  and 
higher  into  the  heavens.  Ballad  after  ballad,  air  after  air,  till 
at  length  some  one  petitioned  for  a  particular  song,  which  the  girl 
seemed  reluctant  to  sing. 

"  Well,  to  please  everyone,  then,"  she  said  at  length,  and  this 
was  the  end  of  it : 

u  '  We  "both  are  human,  we  both  have  a  heart, 
Why  stand  we  ever  thus  coldly  apart — 
Alone — alone  ?'  " 

and  the  music  died  away  in  a  sort  of  moan,  that  seemed  to  have  a 
sob  in  it. 

Alone — alone  ! — it  was  all  clear  to  the  man  in  a  moment ;  the 
hour  and  the  woman  had  come,  and  he  knew  he  was  in  love  at 
last. 

He  could  not  bear  it;  he  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  went 
away  into  the  night,  feeling  more  desolate  and  more  lonely  than 
when  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  story  he  stood  on  Dervorgille's 
bridge,  looking  at  the  moonlight  dancing  over  the  waters  of  the 
Nith. 
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Poison,,  poison  everywhere.     Poison  in  the  food  we  eat; 
poison  in  the  liquors  we  drink ;  poison  in  the  air  we  breathe ; 
and  now  poison  in  the  clothes  we  wear.    It  is  a  wonder  civi- 
lised people  are  not  poisoned  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that 
the  world  is  not  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  primitive  races  who 
eat  the  unsophisticated  growths  of  the  ground,  and  drink  the 
pure  waters  which  are  distilled  from  the  clouds.    To  deadly  adul- 
terations in  the  necessaries  of  life  we  have  been  accustomed  since 
inquisitive  analysts  took  to  testing  the  grocer's  wares  and  the 
wine  merchant's  produce.    And  we  have  thrived  upon  the  toxic 
treatment.    "When  we  were  no  longer  scared  at  the  disclosures  of 
the  food  examiners,  and  showed  ourselves  indifferent  about  what 
we  eat  and  drank,  the  alarmists  raised  their  voices  against  the 
beautiful  green  colours  which  were  employed  to  tint  the  walls  of 
our  rooms,  and  to  set  off  the  delicate  flesh  tints  of  the  young  and 
fair.    Caricatures  were  drawn  of  death  waltzing  with  maidens  in 
verdure  clad,  and  wreathed  with  garlands  green.    That  cry  died 
away,  and  then  arose  another.    This  time  the  kitchen  was  the 
lurking  place  of  the  poisoner.    Tin  and  copper  cooking  utensils 
were  declared  to  impart  to  the  food  dressed  in  them  the  noxious 
properties  of  their  respective  metals,  and  even  the  leaden  water 
pipes  and  cisterns  were  included  in  the  poisoning  charge.  Here 
again,  familiarity  has  engendered  contempt;  we  have  been  so 
used  to  the  evil  that  we  care  nothing  about  it,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  impress  us  with  its  importance.    There  must  be  a  new 
skeleton  brought  into  our  houses ;  the  want  of  a  scarecrow  has 
arisen,  and  it  must  be  supplied.    We  have  it ;  and  it  has  assumed 
the  form  of  coloured  socks  and  shirts  of  glowing  hue. 

A  few  months  ago  a  surgeon,  Dr.  Webber,  went  to  the  Guild- 
hall, and  stated  to  the  presiding  magistrate,  who  happened  to  be 
Mr.  Alderman  Dakin,  that  he  had  detected  a  probable  source  of 
much  injury  to  the  public  health  in  the  fact  that  socks  of  a 
certain  colour  were  being  indiscriminately  sold  in  the  city,  whereof 
the  dye,  obtained  from  aniline,  contained  a  poison  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  great  constitutional  and  local  complaint  to 
many  people.    In  one  case  the  boots  of  a  patient  had  to  be 
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cut  off  his  feet  on  account  of  the  irritation  and  swelling  the 
hose  produced ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  not  only  in  London, 
but  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  other  places  where  the  like 
articles  were  sold,  the  youth  who  wore  them  had  complained  of 
severe  suffering  from  sores^and  ulcers  on  the  feet.  The  worthy 
alderman  listened  to  Dr.  "Webber's  statement,  but  told  him 
that  he  himself  had  never  felt  any  ill  effects  from  the  wearing  of 
coloured  socks,  or  from  silk  or  woollen  garments  dyed  with  ani- 
line, and  he  warned  the  applicant  against  raising  alarm,  which 
might  disconcert  the  public,  or  interfere  with  honest  intentioned 
tradesmen,  unless  his  fears  rested  upon  good  foundation. 

Was  there  good  cause  for  the  doctor's  bad  opinion  of  mauve 
and  magenta  hosiery?  Subsequent  experience  has  shewn  that 
there  was.  Some  experiments  made  by  an  English  chemist,  Pro- 
fessor Wanklyn,  assisted  by  Dr.  Robinson,  have  shewn  that  the 
root  of  the  evil  lies  in  certain  compounds  of  arsenic  with  which 
aniline  colours  are  contaminated.  It  is  asserted  on  the  authority 
of  these  gentlemen  that  some  of  the  old  magenta  cake  and  liquor 
which  were  in  the  market  a  few  years  ago  were  largely  leavened 
with  the  poison,  and  that  the  beautifully  crystallised  magenta  used 
to  consist  of  arseniate  of  roseine.  This  compound  in  a  chemi- 
cally pure  state,  was  also  found  to  be  the  constituent  matter  of 
the  magenta  crystals  manufactured  by  one  of  the  largest  aniline 
colour  works  in  Europe.  And  not  only  the  magentas,  but  the 
blues  and  violets  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  draper  and  the 
dressmaker,  and  derived  from  the  coal  tar  extract,  are  all  more 
or  less  contaminated  with  arsenic.  The  detection  of  the  baneful 
ingredient  is,  it  appears,  not  an  easy  matter;  large  quantities  of 
it  may  be  more  or  less  masked  by  aniline  compounds,  and  thus 
elude  the  ordinary  tests  set  forth  for  its  detection  in  the  pages  of 
chemical  treatises. 

That  there  is  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  dangers  from  the 
contact  of  these  dyes  with  the  skin  is  tolerably  evident,  from  an 
advertisement  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Times,  announcing  the 
formation  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  inviting 
all  persons  who  have  suffered  from  wearing  coloured  surface 
clothing,  to  make  known  the  particulars  of  their  cases,  and  to 
send  to  the  committee  portions  of  the  garments  that  have  given 
them  pain.  The  dandy  whose  delicately  tinted  foot-coverings 
have  irritated  and  erupted  his  skin ;  the  girl  of  the  period  whose 
naming  stockings  have  given  rise  to  pimply  outbursts,  have  a 
chance  of  doing  good  to  their  fellow  creatures  by  describing 
their  feelings  and  sacrificing  their  favoured  chausettes  upon  the 
hygienic  altar.  A  queer  collection  of  facts  and  scraps,  we  fancy, 
will  find  its  way  to  the  committee's  bureau,  if  all  respond  to  the 
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call  who  can.  But  red  stockings  are  not  blue  stockings,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  who  indulge  in  the  mild  vanity  of  the  former 
are  not  likely  to  commit  themselves  to  the  scientific  communi- 
cativeness of  the  reputed  wearers  of  the  latter. 

The  projected  researches  of  the  London  committee  have,  how- 
ever, been  to  some  extent  forestalled  by  continental  enquiries,  and 
the  sock  question  has  just  now  been  made  the  topic  of  a  grave 
disquisition  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Tar- 
dieu,  professor  of  forensic  medicine,  was  the  author  of  the  me- 
moir, and  as  his  investigation  is  the  fullest  that  has  yet  been 
made  upon  the  subject,  or  at  least  the  fullest  which  has  been 
made  known,  it  may  be  worth  popularizing,  in  view  of  the  possible 
attention  that  the  matter  may  sooner  or  later  engross. 

The  professor's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  question  in 
May  last,  when  he  was  consulted  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 
strongly  constituted  and  generally  healthy,  but  whose  feet  were 
affected  by  acute  and  painful  vesicular  eruptions,  exactly  confined 
to  the  parts  covered  by  the  sock,  and  marking  on  the  skin  the 
regular  form  of  the  shoe.  The  flesh  was  violently  inflamed,  tume- 
fied, and  covered  with  blisters  filled  with  a  purulent  liquid.  At 
the  same  time  the  patient  suffered  general  uneasiness ;  he  was 
feverish  and  debilitated.  The  locality  and  the  particular  form  of 
the  eruption  proved  the  cause  to  be  purely  local,  and  the  doctor 
had  no  hesitation  in  referring  it  to  the  young  man's  clothing,  and 
it  came  out  that  he  had  for  some  days  worn  socks  of  red  silk  of 
an  elegant  tint,  which  fashion  had  dictated  as  the  colour  of  the 
period. 

Shortly  afterwards  another  case  came  under  notice,  that  of  a 
young  friend  of  the  last  sufferer,  who  in  re-wearing  some  coloured 
socks  that  had  been  laid  by  for  some  months,  was  attacked  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner.  Still  later,  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, M.  Bidard,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Rouen,  reported  a 
similar  instance.  A  pair  of  socks  were  sent  him  from  England, 
of  lilac  colour,  patterned  with  circular  lines  in  bright  red 
silk.  When  these  were  worn,  inflammation  ensued,  but  it  was 
limited  to  those  parts  of  the  feet  that  came  into  immediate  con 
tact  with  the  red  rings,  so  that  the  pattern  was  re-produced,  like 
a  tattoo,  upon  the  wearer's  skin.  The  lilac  colour  of  these 
articles  was  due  to  aniline,  and  the  red  to  coralline,  a  coal-tar 
dye,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  tint  to  coral.  Yet  another 
case  came  under  the  public  eye.  An  American  lady  having 
worn  stockings  of  red  silk,  found  her  skin  covered  with  pimples 
and  small  ulcers,  while  she  suffered  generally  from  giddiness  and 
acute  pains.  Here  was  evidence  of  some  source  of  danger  potent 
enough  to  work  more  harm  than  the  public  were  aware  of. 
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M.  Tardieu  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  experiments  to  trace 
out  and  estimate  its  probable  influences,  and  he  invoked  the  aid 
of  Mons.  Roussin,  a  well-known  chemist,  for  the  purpose. 

They  took  the  socks  that  had  given  rise  to  such  ill  effects  in 
the  case  of  the  young  man  first  spoken  of,  and  extracted  the 
colouring  matter  from  them  by  treatment  with  boiling  alcohols. 
They  evaporated  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  obtained  an  extract 
which,  as  experiments  revealed,  possessed  venomous  properties  of 
no  insignificant  power.  To  try  its  effects,  they  took  a  frog,  a 
rabbit,  and  a  dog,  all  in  good  condition.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
colour  was  re-dissolved  in  spirit,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  were 
injected  by  means  of  a  syringe  under  the  thigh  skins  of  the 
animals.  All  three  died — the  frog  after  four  hours,  the  dog 
during  the  next  day,  and  the  rabbit  on  the  next  after.  The  two 
last  showed  incessant  symptoms  of  stomachic  disorders.  Poison 
was  the  cause  of  death  in  each  case ;  but  it  seemed  advisable  to 
determine  whether  the  destructive  agent  really  was  the  suspected 
coralline.  To  thfs  end  some  specimens  of  the  chemical  itself 
were  procured  in  the  solid  form,  and  again  some  unfortunate  ani- 
mals were  subjected  to  its  influence.  Alas  !  poor  brutes — tor- 
tured for  an  idea  !  But  every  therapeutist  has  not  the  intense 
curiosity,  or  the  lofty  humanity  of  another  French  doctor  we 
lately  heard  of,  who  actually  inoculated  himself  with  the  pus- 
tulent  matter  from  the  lung  of  a  victim  to  consumption,  in  order 
that  he  might  effectually  study  its  action  and  consequences. 

In  the  first  experiment  a  dog  of  moderate  size  was  treated  to 
a  sub-cutaneous  injection  of  a  given  quantity  of  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, equivalent  to  about  two  and  a  quarter  English  grains  of  solid 
coralline.  For  two  days  the  animal  was  the  victim  of  a  remark- 
able intestinal  derangement ;  it  became  weak  and  disspirited,  lost 
its  appetite,  and  evidently  suffered  pain  on  the  side  of  the  thigh 
that  had  received  the  injection,  limping  in  its  walk.  Still  it 
held  on  to  life.  On  the  fourth  day  a  further  dose  of  the  liquid 
was  passed  beneath  the  skin,  this  time  equivalent  to  about  three 
grains  of  the  coralline.  The  symptoms  recurred  with  greater  in- 
tensity ;  the  fever  was  higher,  the  pain  apparently  greater ;  the 
poor  beast  could  not  stand,  its  eyes  turned  dim,  and  it  died  on 
the  third  day  after  the  second  dose.  Next  a  rabbit  was  brought 
to  the  sacrifice.  A  grain  and  a  half  of  the  colour  sufficed  to 
destroy  its  life,  with  the  same  course  of  effects  as  those  which 
preceded  the  death  of  the  dog,  and  after  four  days  from  the  time 
of  injecting  the  poison.  Less  than  three-fourths  of  a  grain  of 
the  pigment  quickly  despatched  a  frog. 

The  next  point  of  interest  to  the  experimenters  was  the  ex- 
amination of  the  organs  of  the  poisoned  animals.  Naturally 
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there  was  violent  inflammation  of  the  surface  flesh  where  the  in- 
jection was  made.  The  stomach  was  healthy,  but  the  intestines 
were  enormously  charged  with  diarrhseic  matter,  and  manifested 
an  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  liver 
showed  fatty  degeneracy.  But — and  here  lies  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  poisonous  action — the  lungs  of  the  dog  and  of  the 
rabbit  were  themselves  dyed  by  the  colouring  matter,  and  pre- 
sented over  their  whole  extent  a  fine  scarlet  tint,  covering  the  sur- 
faces so  uniformly  as  to  efface  the  lobular  divisions  and  the  vessels 
that  furrow  them.  By  an  ingenious  process,  M.  Roussin  suc- 
ceeded in  actually  dyeing  a  skein  of  silk  with  the  colouring  sub- 
stance taken  from  the  lungs  and  liver  of  his  victims.  The 
poison  betrayed  itself  and  its  action  by  its  characteristic  tinc- 
torial properties  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected,  and  one  which 
may  bring  a  new  power  into  the  hands  of  analysts  and  poison 
detectors. 

As  yet  no  case  of  actual  death  has  occurred  from  coloured 
clothing,  but  this  splendid  dye  is,  as  M.  Tardieu  asserts,  a 
poison  of  great  energy,  capable  of  causing  death  even  though  the 
dose  be  very  small.  "  It  belongs/'  says  the  learned  professor, 
"  to  a  class  of  substances  of  which  the  incessant  progress  of  the 
chemical  arts  increases  the  number  every  day.  We  have  here  a 
new  proof  of  the  high  interest  which  attaches  to  the  science  of 
hygiene  and  to  medical  jurisprudence  in  following  the  march  and 
progress  of  industry,  and  in  studying  the  influence  which  their 
most  recent  conquests  may  exercise  upon  the  health  of  mankind." 
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I.    EARL  GRANVILLE  AND  LORD  CAIRNS. 

No  one  can  have  spent  an  evening  in  the  House  of  Lords 
without  having  his  attention  attracted  by  a  remarkable  face,  which 
during  the  present  session  is  to  be  seen  on  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  House.  It  does  not  look  like  an  English  face.  That,  at  least, 
will  be  the  visitor's  first  impression.  It  is  a  French  face  rather ; 
the  bland,  smiling,  but  not  eminently  intellectual  countenance  of 
a  French  statesman  under  the  House  of  Orleans.  In  repose, 
though  handsome,  it  has  a  somewhat  sleepy  expression  that  does 
not  prepossess  the  gazer  in  favour  of  its  owner ;  but  when  lighted 
up  with  a  smile,  as  it  is  very  frequently  lighted  up,  its  expression 
becomes  at  once  very  handsome  and  very  winning,  and  no  one  can 
watch  it  long  without  feeling  that  those  bland  and  comely  features 
have  in  them  an  indefinable  attractiveness. 

Granville  George  Leveson*  Gower,  second  Earl  Granville,  is 
to-day  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  represents  in  the 
upper  chamber,  a  Government  which,  however  strong  it  may  be 
in  the  other  House,  is  here  in  a  minority ;  and  he  is  opposed  by 
men  whom  critics  of  all  parties  must  unite  in  regarding  as  intel- 
lectually the  superiors  of  any  of  those  who  sit  beside  him  on  the 
ministerial  bench.  At  his  side  he  has  Argyll,  Russell,  Somerset, 
Halifax,  De  Grey;  opposite  to  him  are  Cairns,  Derby,  Salisbury, 
and  Carnarvon ;  whilst  on  the  cross-benches,  a  watchful  and  not 
too  friendly  critic,  is  Lord  Grey.  He  leads  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  the  party  which  follows  him  is  in  a  minority  in  that  House ; 
and  at  any  moment  the  measures  which  he  proposes  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  of  the  day  may  be  rejected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  His  task  is  therefore  one  of  peculiar 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  is  a  task  which  nothing  but  the  rarest 
combination  of  qualities  can  enable  any  man  to  perform  suc- 
cessfully— a  task  in  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  any 
one  of  the  statesmen  who  sit  beside  him  would  fail  lamentably. 

Lord  Granville,  however,  as  friends  and  opponents  alike  admit, 
performs  the  duties  of  his  post  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  a  tact  and  discrimination  which  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
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commended.  The  office  which  would  to  most  men  be  a  thorny 
and  irksome  task,  seems  little  more  to  him  than  a  pleasant 
recreation.  Whilst  other  men,  of  greater  intellectual  power  and 
more  richly  endowed  with  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship, 
would  grow  prematurely  old,  and  worn,  and  irritable  under  the 
difficulties  besetting  such  a  post,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
looks  to-day  twenty  years  younger  than  his  age  as  it  is  recorded 
in  "  Debrett,'"  and  goes  through  his  work  with  an  ease  and  grace, 
and  a  never-failing  flow  of  good  spirits  and  even  temper,  that 
must  make  him  the  object  of  every  man's  envy.  He  never  speaks 
without  that  courteous  smile,  which  somehow  or  other  seems  to 
disarm  unfriendly  criticism ;  he  never  falls  into  the  traps  set  by 
soured  or  disappointed  members  of  his  own  party ;  he  meets  the 
assaults  which  come  from  the  open  foe  in  front  with  a  confidence 
which  can  only  be  likened  to  that  of  the  child  too  innocent  to 
have  learnt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  evil  in  the  world.  As 
you  sit  and  watch  him  going  through  his  nightly  task  in  the 
gilded  chamber  in  which  the  peers  deliberate — standing  up  boldly 
to  meet  the  weighty  criticisms  of  a  Cairns,  or  the  irresistible 
onslaught  of  a  Derby ;  soothing  with  a  tact  which  is  almost 
feminine,  the  irritable  grumblings  of  a  Clanricarde ;  or  laughing 
away  with  charming  bonhomie  the  sneers  of  a  Westbury — you  are 
compelled  to  wonder  whether  the  grace*  and  graciousness  which 
always  surround  him  are  derived  from  art  or  from  nature; 
whether  he  has  been  from  youth  .upwards  the  suave  and  fascina- 
ting master  of  men,  or  has  acquired  the  manner  which  is  so 
attractive  and  so  irresistible  by  long  years  of  painful  study. 

But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  upon  this  point,  there  can 
be  none  upon  another.  Lord  Granville's  most  ardent  admirers 
cannot  claim  for  him  renown  either  as  a  far-seeing  statesman,  or 
a  man  of  intellectual  power.  He  is  no  new-comer  in  the  arena 
of  politics,  whose  real  capacity  is  yet  to  be  tested.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  which  saw  Napoleon  crushed  at  Waterloo ;  he  entered 
upon  his  public  career  as  an  attache  to  our  embassy  at  Paris  in 
1835  ;  he  took  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837  as 
member  for  Morpeth ;  he  was  made  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs — with  Lord  Palmerston  as  his  chief — by  Lord  Melbourne 
in  1840,  and  he  has,  therefore,  for  more  than  thirty  years  had  a 
share  in  the  government  of  his  country,  either  as  a  private 
member  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  as  a  minister  of 
the  crown.  During  that  long  period,  stretching  over  a  whole 
generation  in  the  life  of  man,  and  over  many  generations  in  the 
life  of  politics,  Lord  Granville  has  been  successively  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  Lord  Melbourne ;  Master  of 
the   Buckhounds,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
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Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  Lord  Russell;  President  of 
the  Council,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  under 
Lord  Aberdeen ;  and  again  President  of  the  Council  for  six  years 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  two  administrations.  Once,  in  June  1859, 
he  had  the  high  honour  of  being  sent  for  by  the  Queen  and 
requested  to  form  an  administration,  nothing  but  the  curt  and 
ungracious  refusal  of  Earl  Russell  to  take  office  under  him,  pre- 
venting his  appearing  as  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  \  and 
once  again  in  1856,  he  was  selected  for  the  post  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  at  the  coronation 
of  the  present  Czar. 

But  whilst  these  are  the  great  political  offices  and  honours 
which  have  been  showered  upon  him,  what  mark  has  Lord  Gran- 
ville made  in  politics?  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who.  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  nobleman  who  is  now  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  has  left  the  impress  of  his  mind  upon  any  one  of  the 
departments  with  which  he  has  been  at  one  time  or  another  con- 
nected. He  has  failed  in  none ;  but  in  none  has  he  achieved 
anything  great.  No  measure  of  importance  is  associated  with  his 
name ;  he  never  thrilled  the  House  of  Lords  by  his  eloquence ; 
he  never,  in  times  of  civil  discord,  showed  that  he  c  knew  the 
season  when  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand/  No  impartial  critic 
would  dream  of  classing  him  amongst  the  master-minds  of  either 
party.  And  yet  to-day  Lord  Granville  leads  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  leads  it  with  a  suceess  which  none  can  question.  How  can 
the  fact  be  explained  ? 

Because  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  c  governing 
families''  of  the  country  ?  It  is  true  that  he  is  a  Leveson-Gower, 
and  the  grandson  of  a  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  but  it  is  not  to  the 
mere  fact  that  the  bluest  of  our  blue  blood  runs  in  his  veins  that 
his  universal  popularity,  and  his  advancement  to  the  great  posi- 
tion which  he  now  occupies,  are  to  be  attributed.  Something 
more  than  family  influence,  and  the  ties  of  kindred,  is  needed  to 
explain  the  fact  that  men  whose  public  services  are  far  greater 
than  his,  and  with  whose  intellectual  endowments  he  has  nothing 
to  compare,  are  willing  to  serve  under  his  leadership ;  and  that  he 
is  able  to  fill  the  most  difficult  post,  perhaps,  which  can  fall  to 
the  lot  of  any  statesman  in  a  manner  which  at  once  satisfies  his 
foes  and  delights  his  friends. 

What  then  is  the  secret  of  his  success  ?  Few  can  doubt  that  it 
lies  in  that  wonderful  urbanity,  that  never-failing  grace  and 
courteousness  of  manner,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
Lord  Granville  is  a  great  nobleman.  He  is  exalted  in  rank ;  he 
wields  all  the  power  which  large  wealth  bestows  upon  its  pos- 
sessors ;  he  has  at  his  command  family  influence,  which  can  best 
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be  described  by  the  one  word,  irresistible ;  he  is,  in  short,  a  grande 
seigneur,  enjojing  all  the  rights  and  dignities  which  appertain  to 
such  a  character  in  a  country  in  which  an  even-exaggerated 
deference  is  paid  to  the  claims  of  wealth  and  rank.  But  most 
assuredly  no  nobleman  ever  more  thoroughly  acted  up  to  the 
maxim  noblesse  oblige,  than  the  Colonial  Secretary.  No  one  can 
watch  him  long  or  closely  without  seeing  that  he  feels  compelled 
alike  by  his  very  rank,  and  weath,  and  influence,  to  show  the 
world  that  these  things  are,  after  all,  mere  accidents.  To  use  a 
homely  phrase,  Lord  Granville,  when  in  the  company  of  his  social 
inferiors,  always  seems  to  be  apologising  for  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
earl,  and  a  great  nobleman.  His  chief  desire  seems  to  be  to  put 
those  around  him  at  their  ease;  and  to  effect  this  object  he  adopts 
in  his  speech  and  demeanour  a  courtesy  which  is  altogether  alien 
to  our  c  rough  island  tongue/  and  rough  island  manners.  But 
there  is  nothing  of  Mr.  Heep's  'umbleness  in  it.  Indeed,  though 
one  would  think  it  exaggerated  in  almost  any  other  man,  it  seems 
natural  to  Lord  Granville — a  happy  gift,  which  belongs  to  him 
alone  amongst  Englishmen.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  Earl  is 
popular  with  the  people.  No  one  can  be  brought  in  contact  with 
him  without  falling  a  willing  and  contented  victim  to  the  won- 
derful glamour  which  surrounds  him.  With  his  equals,  of  course 
his  demeanour  is  somewhat  different.  But  in  his  intercourse 
with  them,  also,  he  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  man  bent  upon 
studying  and  adapting  himself  to  the  wants  of  others,  rather  than 
upon  advancing  his  own  interests.  With  what  a  charming  sim- 
plicity and  gracefulness  he  yields  the  palm  to  those  who  have 
fairly  won  it  from  him.  And  how  unassuming  and  inoffensive  he 
is  in  the  hour  of  victory — the  hour  which,  after  all,  tests  men's 
qualities  more  than  any  other.  Statesmen  who  are  intellectual 
giants  compared  to  Lord  Granville,  think  it  no  shame  to  be  over- 
come by  this  bland  and  ever-courteous  foe ;  and  his  rivals  in  his 
own  party  yield  to  him  a  deference  such  as  they  would  not  pay  to 
the  ablest  statesman  or  the  haughtiest  nobleman  in  the  House. 

In  social  life  Lord  Granville  shines  as  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  ;  and  his  happy  knack  of  bringing  into  the  House  of 
Lords  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  drawing-room,  aids 
him  not  a  little  in  his  difficult  task.  Who  can  have  passed  from 
the  House  of  Commons — hot,  turbulent,  angry — to  the  House  of 
Lords,  without  being  struck  by  the  peace  and  good-breeding 
which  flourish  under  Lord  Granville's  rule  in  the  latter  place? 
and  wherever  he  goes  the  noble  Earl  is  the  same.  No  man  can 
preside  over  a  social  gathering  with  greater  success ;  no  man  can 
do  more  to  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  any  great  public 
undertaking — such  as  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  186.2  ;  no  man 
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can  blend  more  harmoniously  the  conflicting  elements  of  society. 
A  hundred  anecdotes  might  be  told  to  illustrate  his  irrepressible 
good  nature,  and  his  absolute  freedom  from  all  pride  of  birth  or 
place.  It  seems  but  yesterday — alas  !  it  is  seven  long  years  ago 
— that  the  writer  saw  him  on  the  1st  of  May,  1862,  broom  in 
hand,  sweeping  up  the  scattered  refuse  which  lay  about  the  dais 
under  the  dome  of  the  exhibition  building,  half-an-hour  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  opening  ceremony.  He  swept  then,  with 
a  vigour  which  said  as  much  for  his  undiminished  physical  powers 
as  for  his  carelessness  of  the  restraints  of  mere  etiquette.  And 
on  Easter  Monday  last,  the  writer  again  beheld  him  wandering  in 
the  crowd  gathered  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Spur  Battery  at  Dover, 
laden  with  loaves  of  bread,  raised  pies,  and  piles  of  sandwiches — 
the  remnants  of  the  luncheon  of  which  bis  party  had  just  par- 
taken— and  distributing  these  good  things  with  careful  impartiality 
amongst  the  ragged  boys  and  women,  of  whom  too  many  were  to 
be  seen. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  or  when  he  is  presiding  over  one  of 
the  grave  learned  societies,  with  which  he  is  connected,  he  will 
lighten  the  most  solemn  occasions  by  some  playful  allusion  to  his 
own  family  affairs,  or  to  the  notorious  peculiarities  of  some  other 
public  man — as  when  he  told  the  members  of  the  University  of 
London,  shortly  after  his  charming  wife  had  presented  him  with  a 
daughter,  that  he  now  felt  a  personal  interest  in  the  question  of 
education  such  as  he  had  never  before  known.  A  graceful  and 
polished  speaker  in  his  own  tongue ;  he  has  a  more  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  French  language  than  any  other  public  man  of  our 
day,  and  the  speeches  which  he  has  upon  different  occasions  made 
in  Paris,  have  excited  the  unbounded  admiration  of  our  gallant 
allies. 

Lord  Granville's  Liberalism  is  not  easily  defined.  It  is  as 
remote  from  the  stiff  Whiggism  of  Lord  Russell  as  from  the  Radi- 
calism of  Mr.  Bright ;  and  it  never  betrays  him  into  the  perfervid 
eccentricities  which  characterise  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  career. 
Perhaps  it  may  best  be  described  as  a  social  creed.  He  is  a  poli- 
tician of  the  salon — a  disciple  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  even  now 
copies  his  great  master's  example  as  closely  as  the  changed  times 
in  which  he  lives  will  permit  him  to  do  so.  He  has  a  chivalrous 
sympathy  with  the  people,  and  he  believes  that  he  can  express 
that  sympathy  by  his  adherence  to  the  Liberal  party.  But  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  he  would  have  been  a  member  of  the 
party  with  which  he  is  now  identified  had  he  not  been  a  Leveson- 
Gower.  He  is  a  Liberal  by  birth,  by  family,  and  by  training. 
But  all  these  things  may  not  make  a  man  a  sound  Liberal  after 
all. 
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Still,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  Lord  Granville  has 
shown  a  great  capacity  for  moving  with  the  times.  Who  would 
have  said,  ten  years  ago,  that  Lord  Palmers  ton's  favourite  peer, 
the  c  safe'  man,  who  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  future  leader  of 
an  inert  Whig  party,  would  in  December,  1868,  walk  down  the 
Castle  Hill  at  Windsor  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  John  Bright,  just 
after  the  latter  hon.  gentleman  had  been  introduced  to  the  Queen 
on  his  appointment  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  ?  It  says  much  for 
Lord  Granville's  ready  acquiescence  in  the  inevitable,  that  he 
should  have  done  such  a  thing ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  did 
it  in  the  most  graceful  and  pleasing  of  manners.  The  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  need  never  fear  that  the  noble  Earl  will  trouble 
him  with  any  awkward  crotchets.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
cling  to  his  party  under  all  circumstances  ;  his  easy,  yielding,  and 
somewhat  indolent  disposition,  would  never  tempt  him  into  a 
Cave,  or  lead  him  to  break  with  his  political  allies.  Indeed, 
rather  than  sever  the  personal  ties  which  unite  him  to  his  present 
colleagues,  he  would  surrender  most  of  his  prejudices — if  he  has 
any — and  possibly  something  of  his  principles  also.  As  long  as 
he  occupies  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  will  enjoy  an  undi- 
minished personal  popularity  ;  and  as  long  as  he  leads  the  Upper 
Chamber,  he  will  do  so  with  admirable  tact  and  good  temper. 
But  after  all,  the  Church  of  England  found,  once  upon  a  time, 
that  it  needed  in  its  Primate  something  more  than  c  a  benevolent 
smile/  and  the  Liberal  party  may  possibly  some  day  discover  that 
an  exquisite  urbanity  is  not  the  only  qualification  required  by  a 
statesman. 


No  greater  contrast  in  personal  appearance,  in  demeanour,  in 
antecedents,  in  tone  of  thought  and  style  of  language,  could  well 
be  conceived  than  that  which  is  presented  to  Lord  -  Granville  by 
the  nobleman  who  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  that  august  assemblage. 
Lord  Granville  has  himself  publicly  reminded  the  world  of  his 
connection  with  the  Gowers,  the  Howards,  and  the  Cavendishes. 
He  is  a  born  aristocrat,  blessed  with  all  the  polish  and  the  savoir 
faire  which  such  a  man  may,  if  he  chooses,  acquire  by  instinct. 
Lord  Cairns  is  allied  to  none  of  the  noble  families  on  an  equality 
with  whom  he  has  now  been  placed.  The  blood  of  no  great 
master  of  men  in  bye-gone  ages  flows  in  his  veins.  His  life  has 
not  been  passed  in  the  salon  of  the  nobleman,  amidst  the  refine- 
ments and  the  amenities  which  surround  the  great.  He  is  sprung 
of  the  people — the  second  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman ;  his  life  has 
been  spent  in  ceaseless  labour — labour  of  a  kind  of  which  the 
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Howards,  and  the  Gowers,  and  the  Cavendishes  can  have  no 
knowledge,  except  by  repute — labour  first  for  the  mere  necessaries 
of  life,  then  for  fame  and  for  power.  Not  until  these  things  had 
been  gained — not  until  by  slow,  laborious  steps,  he  had  raised 
himself  on  the  most  difficult  of  all  ascents,  was  he  in  a  position 
to  compete  successfully  with  men  like  Lord  Granville  in  that 
other  kind  of  labour  to  which  the  highest  are  not  strangers — 
labour  on  behalf  of  a  party  or  a  principle. 

Looking  at  the  two  men  as  they  sit  opposite  to  each  other  in 
the  House  of  Lords  this  afternoon,  one  may  see  even  in  their 
personal  appearance  some  indication  of  the  diversity  of  the  paths 
which  have  brought  them  at  last  to  the  same  level  of  equality. 
Lord  Granville  has  been  already  sketched  in  these  pages.  Lord 
Cairns,  who  now  sits  with  outstretched  legs,  folded  arms,  and 
drooping  head,  is  considerably  taller  than  the  leader  of  the 
ministerialists.  He  has  that  wiry,  well-knit  frame,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  must  help  any  man  so  greatly  in  his  struggle  with 
the  world ;  but  that  he  has  used  his  strength,  spent  it  freely,  if 
not  prodigally,  in  the  battle  through  which  he  has  passed  is 
proved,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  pallor  of  his  fine  intellectual 
countenance — a  countenance  clean-cut  like  that  of  a  Greek 
statue,  in  repose  somewhat  severe  of  aspect,  but  at  all  times 
stamped  with  the  unmistakable  impress  of  power. 

He  looks  wonderfully  young,  this  gentleman  whose  fortune  it 
is  at  present  to  lead  the  most  aristocratic  party  in  the  most  aris- 
tocratic assemblage  in  the  world.  Around  him  are  gathered  other 
peers  whose  ages  are  duly  recorded  in  that  most  impertinent  of 
books,  the  f  Scarlet-bound  Bible  of  the  British  Tuft-hunter/  They 
are  men  who  were  born  to  earldoms  and  dukedoms,  and  whose 
lives  have  been  spent,  as  it  were,  under  shelter;  but  Lord  Cairns 
looks  younger  than  those  of  them  who  were  born  in  the  same  year 
as  himself ;  and  that  he  is  still  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  in 
the  fullest  possession  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  strength,  is 
evident.  And  yet  how  different  a  career  his  has  been  to  that  of 
his  compeers.  When  the  story  of  his  life  comes  to  be  written,  it 
will  read  more  like  a  romance  than  a  reality ;  and  the  young  men 
of  many  a  future  generation  will  be  pointed  to  him  as  the  exem- 
plar whom  they  must  copy  if  they  would  achieve  success.  One 
can  scarcely  believe,  looking  at  the  quiet,  reserved, f  self-contained/ 
but,  withal,  pleasant  and  genial  man,  who  sits  to-day  on  the  front 
opposition  bench  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  he  can  really  have 
passed  through  such  a  struggle  as  that  which  lay  between  his 
starting-point  in  life,  and  the  eminence  at  which  he  has  now 
arrived. 

He  began  life  at  the  bar,  and  so  short  a  time  is  it  since  he 
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received  his  first  brief,  that  to  himself  it  must  seem  but  as  yester- 
day that  he  was  a  struggling  junior  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  should  c  take  silk'  as  one  of  the  bare  possibilities  of  a 
remote  future.  But  his  great  talents  and  his  unequalled  industry 
helped  him  in  his  legal  practice  as  they  have  helped  him  in  every- 
thing else ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  he 
was  already  well-known  in  those  wide-spreading  circles  which 
have  the  woolsack  as  their  centre.  In  1852,  when  he  had  entered 
upon  his  thirty-third  year,  he  gained  that  great  step  in  the  battle 
of  life  from  which  a  man  of  genius  may  fight  his  way  to  almost 
any  eminence — a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
returned  for  Belfast,  and  he  soon  made  his  mark  in  the  House. 
A  staunch  Conservative,  an  enlightened  and  liberal  advocate  of 
the  principles  of  his  party,  possessed  of  remarkable  ability  as  a 
public  speaker,  and  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  the  argu- 
mentative power  with  which  he  could  lay  the  facts  of  a  case  before 
an  audience,  he  was  soon  marked  out  for  preferment.  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  alike  able  to  appreciate  his  talents, 
and  the  post  of  Solicitor-General,  with  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
was  speedily  conferred  upon  him.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  fulfilled  the 
comparatively  humble  duties  of  'Mr.  Solicitor'  with  admirable 
tact  and  power ;  he  became  known  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  a  party  which  has  had  many 
brilliant  adherents,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  gained  such 
a  standing  in  that  most  critical  of  assemblages,  that  the  news  that 
1  Cairns  was  up/  sufficed  to  fill  the  benches  in  the  House,  and  to 
empty  the  dining-room  and  library.  But  Sir  Hugh  had  allied 
himself  to  a  party  whose  lot  it  was  to  spend  many  years  in  the 
cold  shade  of  opposition ;  and  for  a  long  period  his  professional 
advancement  was,  in  consequence,  at  a  standstill.  He  gained 
fresh  laurels  at  the  bar ;  he  became  yet  more  fully  recognised  in 
the  House  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition ;  he  laboured 
unweariedly  both  in  his  profession  and  in  Parliament,  but  he  had 
to  see  the  highest  honours  which  a  ministry  could  bestow,  enjoyed 
by  men  whose  inferiority  to  himself  they  themselves  would  have 
been  the  last  to  dispute,  whilst  no  reward  but  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience  followed  his  political  exertions.  The  turn  of  the 
wheel  came  at  length,  however,  and  in  1866  Hugh  McCalmont 
Cairns  followed  his  party  across  the  floor  of  the  House  and  became 
Attorney-General  to  the  Derby  Administration.  But  this  was  not 
the  highest  reward  which  the  leader  whom  he  had  served  so  well 
had  in  store  for  him. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  quitted  the  House  of  Com- 
mons amidst  the  regrets  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  accepted  the 
easy  and  dignified  post  of  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.    Very  soon 
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the  Ministry  found  reason  to  regret  that  his  brilliant  talents  were 
thus  lost  to  his  party,  and  in  1867,  the  man  who  had  been  a 
struggling  stuff- gownsman  fifteen  years  before,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  In  the  following  year  when  Mr.  Disraeli  reaped  the  just 
reward  of  labours  which  can  never  be  adequately  acknowledged, 
and  succeeded  Lord  Derby  in  the  Premiership,  he  did  not  forget 
the  faithful  friend  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  his  con- 
stant ally  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  in  the  lower  House. 
Almost  his  first  act  upon  receiving  the  commands  of  her  Majesty 
to  form  an  administration,  was  to  place  the  Great  Seal  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  Cairns,  who  thus  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  and  in 
spite  of  the  adverse  influences  surrounding  him  in  consequence  of 
his  political  creed,  attained  the  highest  honour  of  his  profession, 
and  inscribed  his  name  in  the  long  list  of  those  great  lawyers  who 
have  occupied  the  woolsack. 

To  most  men  who  have  fought  their  way  up  to  this  eminence, 
the  Lord  Chancellorship  is  a  point  at  which  they  are  content  to 
rest  and  be  thankful.  They  can  go  no  further;  they  have  reached 
the  highest  stone  of  the  legal  pyramid,  and  though  some  of  them 
may  be  inclined  like  Alexander  to  weep  over  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  fresh  legal  worlds  to  conquer,  or  may  even,  like  Lord  Brougham, 
meditate  a  new  career  in  another  country,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  satisfied  with  the  result  of  labours,  the  extent  of  which  is 
known  only  to  themselves,  and  settle  down  quietly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  peerage  and  a  pension.  But  in  the  case  of  Lord  Cairns 
his  tenure  Qf  the  woolsack  would  seem  only  to  have  been  a  fresh 
starting-point  in  his  career.  As  Lord  Chancellor  he  not  only  ful- 
filled his  professional  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  legal  world, 
but  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  close  of  the  session  of  1868,  when  exhausted 
with  the  labours  of  his  double  duties  as  President  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  a  Chancery  Judge,  that  Lord  Cairns  made  the  great 
speech  which  marked  him  out  for  still  higher  party  preferment 
t*han  any  which  he  had  yet  received.  The  speech  was  that  upon 
the  Irish  Church  Suspensory  Bill,  which  had  come  up  from  the 
lower  chamber.  Never  will  those  who  witnessed  the  brilliant  scene 
presented  by  the  House  of  Peers  on  that  memorable  night,  forget 
it.  Our  hereditary  legislators  had  mustered  in  stronger  force  than 
upon  almost  any  previous  occasion  within  the  recollection  of  living 
men ;  the  galleries  were  crowded  by  the  peeresses  dazzling  in  their 
beauty  and  their  jewels,  the  most  notable  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  huddled  together  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne ;  whilst  at  the  side  of  the  woolsack  stood  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, pale  and  emaciated,  evidently  very  ill,  but  possessed  by  a 
spirit  which  no  physical  infirmities  could  overcome,  and  pouring 
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forth  for  hours  an  unbroken  stream  of  clear,  logical,  irresistible 
reasoning,  against  the  measure  before  the  House.  Every  one  in 
the  crowded  chamber  listened  spell-bound.  Men  who  had  known 
Hugh  Cairns  for  a  score  of  years  were  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
power  which  he  had  now  developed,  and  which  so  far  surpassed  all 
their  previous  experience  of  him ;  cheer  upon  cheer  rolled  from 
the  ministerial  benches  at  the  close  of  each  glowing  period,  and 
when  the  end  was  reached,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  resumed  his 
seat  upon  the  woolsack,  the  rapturous  applause  came  from  both 
sides  of  the  House,  whilst  the  very  ladies  rose  in  their  enthusiasm 
and  joined  in  the  general  approbation  by  the  waving  of  jewelled 
fans  and  costly  handkerchiefs. 

It  was  a  great  and  almost  unexampled  success,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  life  of  Lord  Cairns  has  not  yet  ceased.  Mr.  Disraeli,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  left  office  in  December  last,  and  when  Parlia- 
ment met  in  February  of  the  present  year,  it  was  announced  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Peers  had 
been  assumed  by  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor.  No  one  who  is  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  inner  spirit  of  English  social  life 
can  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  the  honour  which  was  thus  be- 
stowed upon  Lord  Cairns.  For  centuries  it  has  been  one  of  the 
traditions  of  our  aristocraey  that  they  should  be  led  in  their  own 
chamber  only  by  one  of  themselves,  by  a  man  whose  fathers  had 
for  a  dozen  generations  been  amongst  our  born  law- givers,  and 
who  was  himself  allied  to  the  leading  members  of  both  parties  in 
the  House.  Lord  Cairns  of  course  had  no  pretensions  of  this  kind. 
It  is  but  seventeen  years  since  he  was  elected  for  Belfast,  and 
entered  the  popular  chamber  as  an  obscure  Commoner.  Only 
seventeen  years  !  And  in  that  time  he  has  passed  through  the 
successive  stages  of  legal  honour  until  he  has  reached  the  highest ; 
has  obtained  a  coronet;  and  has  had  the  leadership  of  his  party  in 
the  most  aristocratic  assemblage  in  the  world  bestowed  upon  him 
by  acclamation  !  Cen  turies  hence  men  will  marvel  at  the  "  won- 
drous tale"  of  the  man  who  now  sits  opposite  Lord  Granville  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

This  sketch  of  Lord  Cairns5  career  is  hardly  a  part  of  that 
'  photograph/  which  we  have  promised  our  readers;  but  after  all, 
only  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  story  could  rightly  appre- 
ciate the  position  which  he  now  occupies.  It  is  .by  the  weight  of 
sheer  ability  that  he  has  gained  that  position,  and  it  is  the  possession 
of  unmistakable  power  that  is  now  the  most  noticeable  feature  in 
his  character.  He  is  not  a  frequent  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  As  leader  of  the  Opposition  he  is  of  course  entitled,  of 
right,  to  speak  on  every  subject  of  importance  before  the  House, 
but  he  speaks  only  when  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  do  so ;  and 
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his  speeches  are  clear,  simple,  logical;  the  lucid  expositions  of  a 
judge  rather  than  the  pleadings  of  the  chief  of  a  political  party. 
The  absence  of  all  political  acerbity  is  a  very  prominent  trait  in 
his  character.  He  is  an  unyielding  and  uncompromising  opponent, 
without  being  a  bitter,  or,  still  less,  an  unscrupulous  one.  His 
criticisms  upon  the  measures  of  the  Government  are  trenchant 
and  searching,  but  they  are  eminently  fair,  and  Lord  Granville 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  he  has  never  had  reason  to 
complain  of  any  harshnesss  or  injustice  on  his  part.  Too  many 
men  who  had  passed  through  the  tremendous  struggle  which  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Lord  Cairns  would  have  emerged  from  it  with 
a  soured  temper,  and  a  cynicism  the  fruit  of  bitter  experience. 
But  no  evil  results  of  this  kind  have  attended  the  battle  of  life  in 
his  case.  Personally  he  is  a  man  not  only  to  be  admired  but  to 
be  loved ;  and  as  difficulties  and  disappointments  have  failed  to 
warp  his  disposition  or  sour  his  temper,  so  an  unequalled  success 
has  failed  to  spoil  him,  and  he  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  world  of  politics — popular  not  merely  with  his 
equals,  which  a  man  may  easily  be  without  any  extraordinary 
merit  on  his  part— but  amongst  his  inferiors,  towards  whom  he  is 
ever  kind,  courteous,  and  considerate. 

Lord  Cairns  has  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  or  the 
limits  of  his  usefulness.  A  great  career  still  lies  before  him.  His 
position  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  influence  in  the  councils  of  his 
party,  his  legal  knowledge,  his  brilliant  talents,  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  clings  to  his  principles,  and  the  enlightened  liberality 
which  enables  him  to  advance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  all 
unite  in  pointing  to  him  as  a  man  who  will  leave  a  still  deeper 
and  wider  mark  upon  the  politics  of  the  day  than  he  has  yet  im- 
pressed upon  them.  Hitherto  he  has  been  heavily  weighted  in 
the  race.  His  hands  have  been  fettered  by  personal  difficulties 
and  disadvantages.  But  he  is  now  free  from  these  weights  and 
fetters.  His  circumstances  are  all  in  his  favour ;  and  though  he 
has  at  no  time  in  the  past  been  chargeable  with  giving  up  to  party 
the  talents  which  were  meant  for  mankind,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  in  the  future  his  labours  will  be  still  more  widely  beneficial 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past ;  and  that  his  countrymen  of 
every  class,  and  creed,  and  party  will  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  the  brilliant  talents  and  the  unremitting  industry  which  have 
raised  the  second  son  of  a  private  gentleman  to  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  Then  did  they  fall  upon  the  chat  of  victuals,  and  some  belly  furniture  to 
he  snatched  at  in  the  very  same  place.  Which  purpose  was  no  sooner  men- 
tioned, hut  forthwith  began  flagons  to  go,  gammons  to  trot,  goblets  to  fly,  great 
bowls  to  ting,  glasses  to  ring." — Rabelais. 

"  Non  igitur  utilitatem  amicitia,  sed  utilitas  amicitiam  consecuta  est." — 
Cicero. 

Fulke  Bisset,  as  I  have  said,  was  surprised  to  find  how  tho- 
roughly he  shared  the  enjoyment  of  the  table,  on  what  could 
hardly  be  called  an  auspicious  occasion.  The  temperament  on 
which  a  skinful  of  good  meat  and  wine  in  amusing  company  acts 
as  a  charm  against  all  the  ills  of  life,  is  a  common  one  amongst 
the  kind  of  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Of  course  it  is  a 
dangerous  temperament ;  but  if  it  does  not  run  away  with  its 
owner  altogether,  it  is  a  great  help  to  him  in  a  generation  which 
has  lost  so  many  of  the  higher  sources  of  cheerfulness,  and  on 
which  cant — the  power  of  bores,  snobs,  and  money-grubbers — 
and  the  emptiness  of  established  amusements,  combine  to  press 
so  heavily. 

It  was  the  way  of  Mugg,  as  has  been  observed,  to  serve  up 
with  each  portion  of  the  entertainment  some  recollection  con- 
nected with  it  in  the  annals  of  the  house  of  Slocum.  The 
oysters  had  brought  Bessy  Philpot,  the  beef  Captain  Bellamont, 
to  mind;  and  when  the  Scotch  whisky  came  on,  Mugg  paused 
after  drawing  the  cork  of  the  first  bottle,  with  a  face  full  of 
meaning.  Then,  filling  Mr.  Chairman  Toby's  wine-glass,  he 
accompanied  the  'glug-glug'  of  the  liquor  with  this  remarkable 
exclamation  : — 

u  Talk  of  a  nightingale  !" 

This  was  received  with  much  applause,  which  Mugg  met  by 
modestly  disdaining  the  invention  of  the  phrase. 

u  It  was  poor  Mr.  McEke,  that  you  remember,  Mr.  Toby,  I 
d essay,  «ir,  that  used  to  say  so.  We  'ad  him  'ere  often,  and  Fve 
seen  him  write  the  agricultural  article  for  the  Beacon  in  this  very 
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room — though  how  he  knew  that  the  barley  was  looking  well,  I 
never  could  understand." 

"  He  meant  the  barley-bree/'  said  Snogo. 

"  His  saying  about  the  nightingale  might  be  quoted  in  the 
controversy  on  which  Fox  wrote  an  essay/'  observed  Fulke — u  I 
mean  the  question  whether  its  song  is  merry  or  mournful." 

"  In  the  case  of  the  song  of  the  kettle,  no  dispute  is  possible/' 
Toby  struck  in.  st  Young  Snogo — juniores  ad  labores — hand  it 
round  \" 

The  company  proceeded  to  c  mix  /  and  then,  at  a  signal  from 
Toby,  one  of  the  last  arrivals  produced  a  parcel,  and  handed  it  to 
him  with  an  air  of  some  importance. 

Toby  opened  the  parcel  with  corresponding  gravity,  and  said, 
turning  to  Fulke,  who  was  at  his  right  hand — 

"  The  proofs  of  the  forthcoming  number,  my  dear  boy  V 

"  Bravo  \"  exclaimed  Fulke. 

"  Read,  read  \"  shouted  some  of  the  contributors. 

"  So  be  it,  if  you  like/'  said  the  editor.  "  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  spirit  of  the  Paper-Lantern  is  superior  to 
adversity.  I  begin  with  a  gentle  and  playful  epigram  on  a  well- 
known  old  Tory  debater  and  reviewer,  whose  name  is  disguised 
under  the  affectionate  appellation  of  '  Leno'  : — 

LENO  JAM  MORIENS. 

Used-up  in  mind  ;  as  feeble  as  a  shrimp ; 
Too  dull  to  libel,  and  too  old  to  pimp ; 
The  race  near  gone  to  whom  he  sold  his  wits, 
Scorn' d  by  the  generation  that  he  quits, 
Leno  at  last  must  die  ;  but  here's  the  rub, 
"What  can  poor  Leno  do  for  Beelzebub  ? 

But,  lest  the  revolutionary  party  should  be  encouraged,"  went  on 
Toby,  "  I  have  here  some  verses  in  the  way  of  a  parody  on  that 
noisy  new  song  by  which  we  are  all  bored,  c  There's  a  Good  Time 
Coming/    My  friend  thinks  that  it's  a  bad  time  that's  coming  :  — 

"  '  There's  a  bad  time  coming,  boys, 
A  bad  time  coming, 
"When  vulgar  dogs  and  ruffian  churls 
Shall  ride  rough-shod  o'er  priests  and  earls, 
In  the  bad  time  coming. 

"  1  Scholarship  will  go  to  pot, 

And  newspapers  be  stronger, 
Latin  prose  will  be  forgot, 
The  Cad  will  sneer  at  Aristot. — 

Wait  a  little  longer !' 
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"  Hem  \"  muttered  the  editor,  continuing  to  look  through  the 
proofs  ;  "  I'm  afraid  this  is  trenching  too  closely  on  private  life — 
'  With  regard  to  this  gentleman,  we  understand  that  owing  to  his 
classical  education  having  been  neglected,  he  did  not  summon 
Hymen  till  it  was  time  to  invoke  Lucina  V  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  domestic  life  of  Stirkley,"  said  Toby,  with  a  highly 
moral  air — which  only  imperfectly  disguised  his  sympathy  with 
the  paragraph. 

"  Well,  well/5  laughed  Sparks  (for  the  playfulness  was  his), 
u  don't  put  it  in.  But,  I  confess,  you  old  bigot,  I  thought  you'd 
stand  anything  against  a  man  who  can't  construe.'" 

u  A  sound  principle/'  said  Toby.  "  By  the  way,  we  have 
some  little  flicks  this  week  of  that  kind  ;  but  it  is  getting  awfully 
hard,  now,  to  put  a  new  face  on  the  defect.  Luckily,  these  fel- 
lows are  always  giving  one  a  fresh  chance.  Here's  the  Mausoleum, 
this  week,  been  talking  of  c  the  lost  Republic  of  Plato  V  " 

"  The  Republic  of  Plato  lost!"  cried  Fulke,  laughing,  "when 
did  that  happen  ?" 

u  It's  as  good  as  lost  to  the  editor  of  the  Mausoleum''  said 
Sparks. 

"  He  won't  know  what  to  do  with  it  if  he  finds  it,"  added 
Pepper. 

"  He  should  put  it  in  the  Hue  and  Cry"  went  on  Snogo. 

u  But  then  he  can't  describe  it,"  quoth  Tidman. 

Toby  looked  benevolently  round  at  his  contributors,  and  fall- 
ing into  his  favourite  vein  of  imagery,  said  :  "  I  hardly  know 
which  is  the  best  plan  with  Aniseed  Potts  of  the  Mausoleum — to 
stab  him  with  a  lot  of  epigrams,  or  to  roast  him  over  the  slow  fire 
of  a  calmly  critical  article.  However,  we'll  have  a  paragraph  on 
this  last  eccentricity  of  the  cad,  for  the  present  week.  But  what 
have  we  here?" — and  Toby  turned  over  the  proofs — "old  Douglas 
apparently,  in  a  highly  feudal  condition : — c  Lines  written  in  a 
Scottish  country  house.'    Let's  dip  into  them  :" 

"  And  when  the  sun  is  overhead, 
And  heat  is  on  the  purple  hills, 
We'll  lie  upon  the  grass  and  read, 
The  1  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles.' 

"  Where  are  they  now,  those  ancient  braves, 
The  lords  of  valley,  hill,  and  moor  ? 
The  Chartist  cur  denies  their  graves, 
Their  representatives  are  poor." 

M I  like  the  heartiness  of  old  Archibald,  and  it  forms  a  contrast 
to — perhaps  the  undue — levity,  of  the  next  paper  that  comes  to 
my  hand — 'Our  answer  to  the  Dissentiog  Preacher  at  Brixton, 
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who  threatens  us  with  an  action  for  libel/  "  This  article  was  by 
Charley  Pepper,  who  affected  crisp  sentences  and  short  para- 
graphs. 

Between  the  comic  writer,  and  the  fanatic,  or  sham  fanatic, 
there  has  always  been  deadly  war ;  and  Pepper  treated  Mr.  Gideon 
Tubb,  as  the  dissenting  preacher  was  called,  with  infinite  scorn. 
According  to  Pepper,  Mr.  T.  dissented  from  the  English  language 
as  well  as  from  the  English  church,  and  Charley  even  hinted  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  was  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
nail-brush,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  his  having  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  his  personal  habits. 

This  article  and  several  others  having  been  disposed  of,  the 
evening  resolved  itself  into  one  of  ordinary  conversation  and  fes- 
tivity. Muggs,  on  coming  in  with  some  more  hot  water,  was 
invited  to  take  a  tumbler,  and  acquitted  himself  as  became  one 
who  had  shared  the  leisure  hours  of  many  good  gentlemen  suffer- 
ing from  pecuniary  embarrassment.  When  the  party  broke  up, 
Fulke  slept  admirably,  and  towards  morning,  dreamed,  with 
rather  unusual  vividness,  that  he  was  presented  to  a  beautiful  lady 
in  an  antique  costume,  with  flowers  in  her  hand. 

Noon  came,  and  with  it  a  letter  from  Archibald  Douglas, 
which  forms  part  of  our  history. 

"  My  dear  Fulke,  11  a.m. 

"  I  write,  instead  of  coming,  to  explain  the  position, 
being  engaged  in  an  important  part  of  our  arrangements.  I  am 
surrounded  by  a  goodly  company  of  your  relations,  who  have 
lived  so  long  out  of  the  world  that  they  object  to  seeing  people 
till  they  have  made  their  toilette.  Two  of  them  we  must  lose,  I 
fear — both  ladies— and  my  chief  reason  for  writing,  rather  than 
visiting  you,  is  that  I  am  in  attendance  upon  them,  and  arranging 
for  their  departure.  They  will  be  received,  as  I  hope  and  trust, 
into  very  good  company — that  of  a  namesake  of  ours — who  is,  si 
quis  alius,  as  you  would  say,  a  gentleman  !  Fate,  in  your  case,  is 
a  spear  of  Achilles,  with  the  ead  at  one  end  to  wound,  the  gentle- 
man at  the  other  to  heal. 

"  I  have  always  hated  the  monied  interest,  but  your  friend 
Goodie  is  a  trump.  I  obtained  a  private  interview  with  him  at 
his  bank  without  difficulty,  and  when  I  opened  my  business,  as 
your  confidential  friend,  his  mournful  politeness  was  almost  touch- 
ing. He  feared,  from  your  withdrawal  of  funds  and  comparatively 
prolonged  absence  from  his  house,  that  you  had  fallen  into  evil 
courses  ;  so,  at  least,  I  gathered  indirectly,  for  he  was  scrupulously 
considerate  of  speech.    But  when  I  explained  exactly  what  had 
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happened,  and  laid  bare  the  story  of  Gibb,  he  was  sympathetic, 
though  I  dare  say  comic  journalism  is  something  sufficiently 
foolish  in  his  eyes.  Bref,  he  offered  at  once  to  be  a  surety  as  re- 
gards the  immediate  question,  and  to  find  another ;  and  our 
attorney,  Scrubb,  will  have  seen  him  this  morning,  so  that  I  hope 
you  will  be  free  immediately.  Come  to  me  at  once,  for  I  wish  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  the  rest  of  my  story  in  person. 

"  You  would  conclude,  '  Vale  et  me  ama/  I  prefer  to  wind  up 
thus  : — c  For  my  verry  honorable  and  weel-lovyt  freend,  the  Laird 
of  Blairellan,  These/  A.  D." 

"  What  a  dear  old  fellow,  but  what  a  queer  old  fellow  VJ 
thought  Bisset,  crumpling  up  the  note,  and  putting  it  in  his 
pocket. 

The  afternoon  wore  on — somewhat  wearily  as  the  reader  may 
suppose — but  the  hopes  of  Douglas  proved  to  have  been  well- 
founded.  A  message  from  Scrubb,  announcing  that  affairs  were 
arranged,  was  brought  by  little  Snogo,  and,  soon  afterwards, 
Mugg  informed  Fulke  that  his  e  discharge '  had  come.  Fulke 
made  his  last  payment — Slocum's  being  about  as  expensive  as 
Mivart's — and  then  he  shook  hands  with  Mugg,  who  delivered  his 
favourite  joke  on  the  occasion,  by  hoping  that  he  should  never  see 
him  again,  and  was  off  in  a  cab  to  Douglas's  chambers  at  Blooms- 
bury. 

The  feudal  Bohemian  presented,  at  the  moment  Fulke  entered 
his  principal  room,  an  imposing  appearance.  He  was  stalking 
about  in  a  cashmere  dressing-gown,  ragged,  but  still  magnificent, 
and  smoking  a  meerschaum,  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand.  A 
bottle  of  sherry  stood  on  the  table,  from  which  at  intervals  he 
continued  to  refresh  himself.  Tomes  of  antique  appearance  on 
heraldry  and  genealogy — among  them  a  folio  volume  of  c  Acts  of 
the  Scots  Parliament' — were  scattered  about,  some  on  the  floor. 
Doiiglas  was  haranguing  and  directing  a  couple  of  workmen,  who 
were  busy  cleaning  pictures — not  scouring  them  like  fellows 
singeing  and  scraping  swine,  as  has  too  often  been  done  in  this 
age — but  handling  them  carefully  and  delicately.  The  pictures, 
of  course,  were  the  Blairellan  portraits,  deposited  at  Mr.  Goodie's 
long  ago,  and  half  forgotten,  but  the  condition  of  which  showed 
that  they  had  been  fortunate  in  their  original  packing,  and  their 
hiding-place. 

"  Ah,  Fulke  \"  exclaimed  Douglas,  eagerly.  "  Come  here, 
my  boy/'  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  solemnly  up  to 
a  chair.  Fulke  looked  with  interest  at  the  object  to  which  Doug- 
las thus  formally  directed  his  attention.    It  was  a  beautiful  mcl- 
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low  half-length  of  a  girl,  apparently  some  seventeen  years  old. 
Her  light  brown  hair  suited  admirably  the  soft  expression  of  her 
blooming  face ;  and  in  one  of  her  hands,  which  were  of  great 
delicacy,  she  held  a  bunch  of  cherries.  A  simplicity — but  of  the 
most  perfect  grace — was  the  characteristic  of  the  figure,  and  had 
been  the  object  of  the  artist. 

"  Now/'  said  Douglas,  "  I  dare  say  that  gentlewoman  always 
passed  for  a  Bisset,  or  a  Bisset's  wife ;  but  there  is  no  end  of  con- 
fusion about  these  things.  The  moment  I  saw  my  lady,  I  said, 
c  you're  a  Hamilton/  for  you  see  that's  the  Hamilton  chin,  and 
on  examining  her  hands,  I  thought,  c  By  Jove,  the  portrait's  a 
Jamieson.'  And  sure  enough,  there's  a  mark  on  the  back,  which 
gives  external  proof  of  this,  to  help  the  internal  evidence.  Well, 
I  went  to  work  like  a  Turk,  and  who  do  you  suppose  she  is  ? 
She's  Lady  Magdalene  Hamilton,  the  first  wife  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Clydesdale ;  and  this  young  fellow  in  armour,"  here  he  turned 
to  a  portrait  on  the  next  chair,  "  is  her  brother.  That  thing  that 
looks  like  a  dab  of  colour  in  the  corner,  is  her  lozenge,  for  she 
was  a  maiden  when  this  was  taken ;  and  the  cinque-foils  are 
quartering  the  Seton  crescents.  Her  grandmother  was  a  Seton, 
and  came  from  that  old  fellow  who  fitted  out  privateers  to  cruise 
against  the  Flemings,  because  they  had  stopped  a  vessel  that  was 
bringing  him  wine  from  Bordeaux  to  North  Berwick.  No  sooner 
had  I  discovered  all  this,  my  boy, — and  it  was  done,  sir,  with  a 
masterly  penetration — than  I  thought,  t  By  Jove,  we'll  offer  her 
ladyship  to  her  brother — to  old  Clydesdale — the  present  Duke. 
By  the  express  act  of  Providence,  the  old  fellow — who  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  Jamieson  than  I  can  tell  him — is  in  town, 
on  his  way  to  the  Continent.  I  sent  him  a  letter  this  morning 
with  the  whole  facts,  and  just  before  you  came,  down  came  a  ser- 
vant with  his  answer.  We  are  to  see  the  noble  old  cock  to-mor- 
row afternoon.    Here's  his  note." 

And  while  Fulke  was  reading  his  Grace's  billet,  the  Scot 
paused  for  breath,  and  took  a  glass  of  sherry  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  deserved  well  of  his  friend  and  his  country. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  True  is,  that  whilome  that  good  poet  sayd, 
The  gentle  minde  by  gentle  deeds  is  knowne : 
For  a  man  by  nothing  is  so  well  bewrayd 
As  by  his  manners ;  in  which  plaine  is  showne 
Of  what  degree  and  what  race  he  is  growne : 
For  seldom  seene  a  trotting  stallion  get 
An  ambling  colt,  that  is  his  proper  owne  : 
So  seldome  seene  that  one  in  basenesse  set 
Doth  noble  courage  shew  with  curteous  manners  mei. 

But  evermore  contrary  hath  been  tryde, 
That  gentle  blood  will  gentle  manners  breed." 

The  Faieie  Queene. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  at  this  period,  Fulke  knew  very 
imperfectly  who  the  potentate,  by  whom  this  note  was  written, 
actually  was ;  nor  did  it  make  him  much  wiser  to  learn  from 
Archibald,  that  he  was  "  James  Charles  Douglas,  twenty-second 
Earl  of  Clydesdale,  Duke  of  Clydesdale,  Braose,  and  Touraine." 

The  kind  of  knowledge  a  snob  has  on  such  subjects  was  some- 
thing quite  out  of  his  way;  and  his  want  of  the  historical  and 
genealogical  knowledge  about  them  which  Archibald  possessed, 
was  characteristic  of  our  modern  education.  Fulke  would  have 
been  ashamed  not  to  know  the  degree  of  relationship  existing 
between  Scipio  Africanus  and  the  Scipio  of  the  First  Punic  War; 
or,  how  the  family  of  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  be  descended 
from  Temenus  of  Argos.  But  right  and  proper  as  it  was  that  he 
should  possess  this  knowledge  —  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  valuable 
information  about  the  exact  number  of  pigs  slaughtered  per  annum 
in  Cincinnati — he  began  to  regret  that  he  had  not  looked  more 
into  the  early  history  of  modern  Europe.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no 
sort  of  incongruity  between  the  two  subjects — though  no  doubt 
there  is  between  the  first  of  them,  and  that  mere  accumulation  of 
useful  facts  of  the  day,  which  forms  bagmen  and  demagogues,  as 
distinct  from  statesmen  and  thinkers.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ancient  and  modern  world  throw  light  upon  each  other — like  two 
bodies  in  space,  independently  illuminated,  and  mutually  visible. 
"We  are  playing  the  great  drama  of  life  over  again,  on  theatres 
standing  farther  north ;  and  though  it  is  a  different  kind  of  drama 
— as  that  of  Shakspeare  and  Moliere  is  different  from  that  of 
Sophocles  and  Plautus — yet  the  likeness  is  greater  than  the  un- 
likencss,  after  all.  Fulke,  however,  did  not  yet  properly  feel  the 
relation.    A  Philhellene  in  the  wider  as  in  the  stricter  sense,  his 
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impulse  had  rather  been  to  regard  the  ancients  as  dictators  to  the 
modern  world.  Their  republicanism  had  made  him  love  that  form 
of  institution  without  sufficiently  considering  whether  the  results 
of  it  could  not  be  secured  in  other  forms.  And  their  teaching  on 
that,  and  all  points,  having  come  down  to  us  in  the  language  of 
periods  of  high  literature  and  fine  culture,  he  was  too  much 
inclined  to  disregard  ages  in  which  these  had  not  been  developed. 
Hence,  the  necessity  for  his  friend's  explaining  to  him  how  the 
"  Noble  Old  Cock/'  as  we  have  heard  Archibald  describe  the 
Duke  of  Clydesdale,  had  become  the  great  personage  that  all  the 
world  acknowledged  him  to  be.  This  duty  the  Scot  discharged 
with  enthusiasm ;  but  the  impartial  historian,  viewing  all  his 
characters  in  calmer  mood  than  that  in  which  they  view  each  other, 
had  better,  perhaps,  communicate  what  may  be  needful  on  the 
subject,  in  his  own  way. 

Like  the  other  great  families  of  their  name,  chief  of  which 
they  claim  to  be,  the  Clydesdale  Douglases  are  visible  in  Scotland 
in  the  twelfth  century,  but  with  a  twinkling  and  intermittent  light, 
only  to  be  seen  clearly  through  antiquarian  telescopes.  From  indica- 
tions of  relationship  with  at  least  one  great  house  of  known  foreign 
origin,  they  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  immigrants  likewise — 
possibly  North-country  Englishmen  flying  from  William — perhaps, 
Normans  on  the  look-out  for  adventures,  into  which  you  might  go 
elbow-deep,  as  Don  Quixote  says,  in  Scotland  at  that  period.  But 
when  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  found  the  Scottish  crown 
seeking  a  head,  and  none  but  a  head  with  good  brains  inside,  and 
good  steel  without,  would  do,  the  crisis  roused  all  the  latent 
energy  in  the  Douglas  blood,  as  in  other  blood,  and  a  stout,  hard- 
headed,  hard-fisted  knight  of  the  name  began  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  war  of  independence.  He  fell  in  the  cause,  leaving  his  sons 
to  carry  on  the  fight  by  the  side  of  Bruce,  whom  he  had  early  dis- 
cerned to  be  the  hero  of  the  ardent  and  heroic  time. 

Bruce — nobilissimus  Normannorum — was  great  in  acquiring  and 
great  in  giving  away.  His  bounty  descended  in  tropical  showers 
on  the  sons  of  Hugo  Stalwartus,  as  the  Douglas  first  mentioned  was 
called,  and  they  sprouted  up  to  vast  sizs.  TheClydesdale  Douglases, 
especially,  earls  before  Proissart  visited  Scotland,  had  great  castles 
in  three  counties,  and  wide  land  in  six.  Turbulent  and  haughty — 
their  redeeming  virtue  was  patriotism.  They  owed  everything  to 
Scotland,  and  were  willing  to  give  everything  for  her.  If  they 
oppressed  a  whole  district  to-day,  they  would  die  to  protect  it  from 
the  foreigner,  to-morrow.  This  is  a  virtue  for  which  a  people 
forgives  much. 

And,  indeed,  the  dark  legends  you  hear  about  the  Clydesdale 
earls  in  some  of  the  regions  of  their  power,  have  the  air  of  being 
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retrospective  rather  than  contemporary.  The  popular  imagina- 
tion creates  many  devils  in  history;  and  just  as  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct — a  blessing  to  the  whole  province — are  set  down 
by  the  southern  peasantry  of  Europe  to  the  fiend,  so  the  fancy  of 
the  vulgar  sees  tyranny  in  a  long-past  rule,  that  was  necessary  to 
their  development,  and  formed  the  basis  of  their  modern  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  with  a  touch  of  awe  that  the  rustic  of  Bligmurdochshire — 
a  part  of  mediaeval  Novantia — shows  you  the  huge  grey  old  piles  of 
Forss,  the  stronghold  of  the  house  of  Clydesdale  in  those  parts. 
It  is  a  ruin  now,  and  the  waters  of  the  mossy  wastes  in  which  it 
stands,  come  up  to  its  walls.  They  are  sternly  bare,  those  walls, 
and  the  rustic  tells  you  that  they  will  always  be  so  :  the  curse  of 
old  crimes  is  upon  them,  and  nothing— not  even  the  all-forgiving 
ivy  (faithfully  tender  to  ruin,  as  gaily  tender  on  the  brows  of 
Phillis) — will  grow  there. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Earls  of  Clydesdale  shine  through  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  amongst  the  first  warriors  in 
Europe.  They  more  than  once  virtually  disputed  the  sovereignty 
with  their  kings,  and  the  kings  saved  themselves  by  treachery  as 
often  as  by  war.  They  were  famous  in  France,  where  they 
obtained  the  coronet  of  Touraine.  They  loved  splendour,  not 
vulgarly,  but  as  the  outward  sign  and  ornament  of  power.  One 
of  them  went  to  Rome  to  a  Jubilee,  with  a  train  of  friends,  and 
a  display  of  wealth  that  startled  Italy.  Another  was  remarkable 
for  not  even  taking  the  air  unless  accompanied  by  a  thousand 
horse. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  house  of  Clydesdale  ought  to 
have  done  great  things.  Charles  the  First  made  the  Earl  a  Duke, 
and  when  the  Troubles  began,  much  was  expected  from  a  noble 
whose  pre-eminently  historic  name,  and  high  position,  inspired 
confidence,  and  commanded  the  respect  even  of  enemies.  The 
world  was  disappointed.  Already,  the  Douglases  of  Clydesdale  had 
begun  to  be  tainted  with  grandeeism,  the  grandeza  of  the  Spaniards ; 
a  word  which,  however  harmless  in  its  origin,  as  distinguishing  a 
particular  grade  or  condition  of  nobility,  may  be  justly  used  to 
describe  a  kind  of  disease  to  which  aristocracies  are  liable.  The 
first  symptom  of  this  disorder,  is  a  morbid  over-valuing  of  rank 
and  title,  as  distinct  from  descent ;  which  soon  developes  into  a 
preference  for  the  courtly  and  other  honours  of  the  order  over  its 
historic  lustre,  and  its  national  leadership.  It  is  the  interest  of 
despotic  dynasties  to  encourage  this  weakness,  and  new  families 
rising  by  court  favour,  naturally  like  it,  because  it  merges  all 
antiquity  of  illustration  in  the  equality  of  an  artificial  system  of 
superiority.  In  time,  grandeeism  subordinates  in  the  man,  his 
itially  human  feeling  of  pride  in  good  blood, —  (which  inspires 
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to  exertion,  and  allies  itself  with  patriotism,  and  any  form  of 
politics, — even  the  democratic), — subordinates  it,  I  say,  to  a  class- 
feeling  which  isolates  him  from  the  nation ;  and  so  cuts  off  his 
posterity  from  the  inspiration  of  the  national  life.  In  Spain, — 
whose  men  of  genius,  (when  she  had  men  of  genius),  were  em- 
phatically gentlemen, — the  grandeeism,  which  began  under  the 
House  of  Hapsburgh,  has  brought  her  aristocracy  to  a  plight  in 
which  they  are  as  little  regarded  when  a  crisis  arrives,  as  the 
cattle  on  board  a  ship  when  a  gale  of  wind  comes.  Brought  up 
by  the  priest,  the  pimp,  and  the  jockey,  the  grandee  is  a  mere 
ornament  of  Madrid  life  in  peaceable  times ;  and  the  work  of  the 
country,  such  as  it  is,  is  done  by  adventurers  military,  and  literary, 
who  represent  none  of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  country,  and 
cannot  renew  them.  There  were  symptoms  under  the  Stuarts, 
that  grandeeism  might  be  possible  in  England  herself ;  but  she 
was  saved  by  the  free  vigour  of  her  political  life,  and  the  healthy 
activity, — popular  but  still  gentle,  and  with  a  breath  of  feudal  sen- 
timent in  it, — of  her  gentry.  Perhaps  the  connection  of  the  Clydes- 
dale house  with  the  Continent,  continued  after  the  period  when 
despotism  began  there,  pre- disposed  them  to  the  disorder  that  we 
have  described,  and  which,  like  the  gout,  has  re-appeared  in  their 
lives,  at  intervals,  in  different  forms,  and  with  varying  degrees  of 
intensity. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  conditions  of  English  life  act  as  a 
constant  check  on  mere  grandeeism,  in  our  land ;  and  the  Dukes  of 
Clydesdale  never  sank  into  Spanish  degeneracy.  They  held  aloof 
from  politics,  with  a  little  too  much  fastidiousness ;  and  rarely 
exerted  themselves  in  that  way,  beyond  the  degree  of  fatigue  re- 
quired for  an  e  extraordinary  mission'  to  the  court  of  a  first-class 
power.  Nevertheless,  they  retained  their  brains,  and  employed 
them,  if  only  in  a  cultivated  dilettanteism.  Their  studies,  to  be 
sure,  were  generally  such  as  harmonised  with  lives  of  stately  self- 
indulgence.  Architecture  came  naturally  to  men  who  lived  in 
palaces.  Most  schools  of  art, — another  subject  in  which  they 
were  amateurs, — were  represented  on  their  walls ;  while  heraldry, 
numismatics,  gardening,  virtu,  and  such-like  arts  and  sciences, 
could  be  pursued  to  every  advantage  in  their  great  Keep  of 
Clydesdale. 

The  Duke,  with  whom  Archibald  Douglas  had  opened  com- 
munication, was,  in  his  way,  a  character,  and  a  character  of  a  type 
now  becoming  obsolete.  He  had  his  fair  share  of  the  intelligence 
and  accomplishment  of  his  house,  but  so  much  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  its  grandeeism,  that  by  this  fact  alone,  he  was  a  dramatic 
figure  in  his  generation.  At  bottom,  he  was  an  honourable  and 
liberal  man,  and  as  for  his  manners,  the  only  objection  ever  made 
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to  them  was  by  a  naval  captain,  with  whom  he  once  took  a  passage 
in  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  who  said  that  he  was  '  too  d — d 
polite/  But  the  old  gentleman, — for  he  was  by  this  time  old, — 
had  meditated  so  long  on  the  grandeur  of  the  House  of  Clydes- 
dale, that  he  had  got  a  kind  of  blue  blood  on  the  brain.  The 
stories  told  about  his  pride,  his  solitude,  his  selfishness,  and  what 
not,  in  the  Clydesdale  country  were  awful ;  especially  those  told 
by  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  a  body  which  he  was  known  to  hold 
in  no  great  honour.  At  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Continent,  from  Scotland,  and  the  last  gossip 
about  him,  was  that  he  was  building  a  mausoleum  on  his  grounds, 
and  that  he  had  brought  home  a  sarcophagus  from  Egypt  for  the 
special  reception  of  his  own  patrician  bones.  P.  Y.  L.  Binks 
(since  so  famous  as  a  divine,  by  his  contributions  to  the  e  Goody 
Two  Shoes  Magazine*) ,  had  in  those  days  a  parish  in  the  Duke's 
part  of  Scotland ;  and  having  inherited  some  money  from  a  rela- 
tion in  trade,  had  set  up  a  phaeton,  and  used  to  call  himself  '  a 
country  parson/  and  try  hard  to  look  and  live  like  a  regular 
English  rector,  a  gentleman  and  all  that,  of  the  best  Southern 
school.  Numerous  were  P.  Y.  L.  Binks's  anecdotes  at  tea-parties 
against  his  high  neighbour.  The  fact  was  that  Binks  had  tried 
hard  to  secure  a  footing  at  Clydesdale  Keep, — even  to  the  lengths 
of  being  turned  out  of  the  gardens  for  going  there  without  an 
order.  But  he  had  never  managed  to  do  more  than  get  himself 
invited  to  a  formal  dinner,  which  in  accordance  with  old  traditions, 
the  Duke's  family  used  to  give  to  the  civic  magnates  of  Goose- 
dubton,,  at  distant  intervals.  As  Binks  was  not  minister  of  the 
Duke's  own  parish,  and  that  reverend  man  was  absent,  an  Epis- 
copalian clergyman  asked  the  c  blessing/  and  poor  Binks  had  to 
content  himself,  (privately,  of  course),  with  a  curse! 

It  never  occurred  to  Binks,  we  may  be  sure,  that  his  own  little 
vanities  of  power  and  station  were,  on  the  whole,  more  glaring 
than  the  weaknesses  of  the  old  Duke.  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that 
Binks  was  prouder  of  his  phaeton  than  the  Duke  of  Clydesdale 
Keep.  And  after  all,  the  Keep  represented  three  or  four  centuries 
of  heroic  public  and  national  services — to  say  nothing  of  its  artistic 
treasures  in  modern  times ;  whereas  the  phaeton  only  stood  for  so 
much  sugar  and  treacle  (perhaps  a  little  sand  ought  to  be  added), 
bought  and  sold  with  decent  perseverance.  But  a  different  stamp 
of  people  from  Binks  had  good  stories  of  his  Grace  of  Clydesdale  ; 
nor  must  the  silly  sneers  of  the  one  prevent  us  from  sharing  the 
polite  chuckle  of  the  other.  They  said  that  even  as  a  youngster, 
and  before  he  succeeded  to  his  elder  brother,  he  had  refused  a 
mission  to  Portugal — not  considering  the  house  of  Braganza  quite 
up  to  the  mark.    He  certainly  never  recognised  Louis  Philippe, 
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nor,  though  fond  of  Paris,  would  he  ever  go  to  his  court.  German 
princes  of  Austrian  politics  were  honoured  with  a  good  deal  of  his 
favour,  and  he  was  never  quite  so  human  as  after  a  bottle  of  some 
specially  fine  old  hock  the  present  of  one  of  them. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  venerable  magnate  became  more 
marked  with  the  advance  of  years;  and  about  the  time  of  Bisset's 
interview  with  him,  he  was  unquestionably  a  little  crazy.  The 
whole  adventure  was  full  of  comedy  to  our  hero.  To  begin  with, 
his  friend  Archibald  Douglas  evidently  regarded  the  visit  as  mark- 
ing an  era  in  modern  Europe.  When  the  time  for  it  arrived, 
Fulke  found  Archibald  pacing  his  room  —  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  the  Blairellan  galleries — with  a  baronial  air.  He 
received  him  in  the  highest  spirits,  talking  a  medley  of  feudal 
sentiment  and  Bohemian  jollity  : — 

"Welcome,  Blairellan!  A  glass  of  sherry  and  a  hansom, 
and  off  we  go  to  the  Chief.  Bilbrae  and  Tilliemacboulish  paying 
their  devoirs  to  Clydesdale — the  occasion  is  great  !  The  Noble  Old 
Cock  —  Fulke — sent  for  the  portraits  two  hours  ago;  he  would  be 
too  delicate  to  examine  their  genuineness  in  your  presence,  you  ob- 
serve, and  lie  will  have  formed  his  opinion  by  the  time  we  get  there/' 
"Did  you  know  the  Duke  of  Clydesdale  before  you  were  good 
enough  to  take  all  this  trouble  with  him  for  my  sake  ?" 

"  Not  personally.  They  know  who  we  are  though/'  Douglas 
said.  u  I  have  a  birth-brief  the  second  duke  procured  for  my  great- 
great-grandfather,  who  was  in  the  Dutch  service.  But  here's  the 
hansom/'  And,  swallowing  a  glass  of  sherry  with  the  rapidity  of 
a  juggler  doing  a  trick,  Archibald  motioned  to  Fulke,  with  a  bow, 
to  go  down-stairs.  The  hansom  whirled  off  rapidly,  past  Charles 
Fox's  statue,  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  far  away  westward,  but 
to  the  north  of  Oxford  Street,  to  an  old-fashioned  square  of  large 
extent,  where,  in  a  big  dim-coloured  old  mansion,  the  Scottish 
grandee  dwelt  when  in  town. 

An  aged  porter  of  dignified  aspect  (who,  according  to  Archi- 
bald, in  relating  all  these  incidents  at  the  '  Gridiron/  afterwards, 
was  himself  the  grandson  of  an  English  law-lord)  received  our 
friends,  and  a  servant  in  livery  conducted  them  to  the  library.  This 
was  a  long  high  room  with  cases  of  handsome  books  which  made 
Fulke' s  mouth  water — cases  crowned  with  beautiful  classical  busts 
— the  vacant  spaces  being  filled  up  by  fine,  mellow-looking  old 
pictures,  of  the  worth  of  which  he  was  no  judge,  but  the  excellence 
of  which  impressed  a  man  of  good  natural  taste,  at  once.  The 
furniture  was  dark  and  rather  quaint ;  there  were  engravings  open 
on  several  of  the  tables — broad  portfolios  with  plates  of  antique- 
looking  designs  —  monumental  designs,  apparently,  as  far  as  a 
hasty  glance  showed.    Fulke  recognised  the  two  portraits,  his 
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property,  each  occupying  a  chair  to  itself  near  the  fire-place. 
But  what  most  interested,  because  it  most  puzzled  him,  in  the 
very  few  minutes  during  which  Archibald  and  he  were  left  by 
themselves,  was  a  small  Italian  table  of  coloured  stone,  on  which 
stood  a  basin  of  white  marble  containing  some  liquid  mixture. 
But  his  quick  young  eyes  had  just  seized  these  various  points,  and 
he  had  not  recovered  from  the  general  impressiveness  of  so  large  a 
room,  apparently  dedicated  to  intellectual  luxury,  when  a  side- 
door  opened,  and  there  entered  a  tall,  gray-haired  old  man,  of 
marked  distinction  of  bearing,  whom  he  saw  at  once  to  be  no  other 
than  "  Clydesdale,  Braose,  and  Touraine." 

The  Duke  advanced  to  them,  and  knowing  neither,  by  sight, 
said— "  Mr.  Douglas  ?" 

Archibald's  bow  reminded  Fulke  of  "  Dr.  Johnson's  bow  to  an 
archbishop/'  as  recorded  in  Boswell.  It  belonged  to  a  past  age, 
and  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  it. 

"Archibald  Douglas,  a  poor  cadet  of  the  Tilliemacboulish 
branch  of  the  house,  at  your  Grace's  service."  Here  he  paused, 
then  added — "  Permit  me  to  present  to  your  Grace  my  friend  Mr. 
Bisset,  of  Blairellan." 

To  hear  himself  described  by  a  territorial  appellation,  on  an 
introduction  to  a  duke,  while  fresh  out  of  the  custody  of  Mugg, 
was  something  so  wildly  comical  from  Fulke's  point  of  view,  that 
it  nearly  upset  his  gravity.  However,  he  controlled  himself,  and 
muttered  something  about  being  honoured. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Douglas ;  will  you  sit  down  ?  it 
is  very  kind  of  you  also,  Mr.  Bisset — pray  be  seated — to  take  the 
trouble  to  come  here.  And  I  am  particularly  obliged  by  your 
doing  me  the  honour" — at  this  point  his  Grace  bowed  specially 
to  Bisset — "  of  allowing  me  an  opportunity  of  becoming  possessed 
of  these  portraits.  I  know  Jamieson's  hand,  of  old;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  both  works.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  redact  a  little  memorandum  of  the  facts,  which  we 
will  both  sign ;  one  copy  of  it  shall  be  deposited  in  my  archives, 
and  the  other  in  yours." 

"While  the  Duke  was  doing  this,  Fulke  glanced  over  the  nearest 
table,  and  was  interested  to  observe  that  one  of  the  books  lying 
open  was  Beloe's  translation  of  Herodotus.  Near  it  was  a  large 
French  work,  with  plates  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  appa- 
rently devoted  to  Egypt. 

The  memorandum  was  soon  finished  and  signed  by  the  old  man 
in  full.  Fulke  observed  that  he  allowed  his  signature  to  dry  with- 
out exposing  it  to  the  plebeian  contact  of  blotting-paper,  and  he 
learned  afterwards  that  this  was  one  of  his  little  peculiarities. 

Apparently  the  art  of  writing  the  historical  names  on  the  sheet 
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of  note-paper  before  him,  had  acted  on  the  Duke's  mind  like  the 
mention  of  the  Amadis  de  Gaula  by  the  madman  of  the  Sierra, 
on  that  of  Don  Quixote.  He  turned  to  Douglas,  and  said,  "  Of 
course,  Mr.  Douglas,  you  are  aware  of  the  rival  claim  made  by 
Lord  Morville  to  my  title  of  Touraine  V3 

"  Perfectly,  your  Grace/"  said  Archibald  eagerly.  "  These  are 
my  favourite  subjects/'' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  sir/"  the  old  man  went  on,  his  dark  eye 
kindling.  "  It  is  well  that  there  are  some  of  the  new  generation 
who  know  and  care  for  the  laws  of  what  relates  to  honour.  And 
what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Douglas  ?  Can  there  be  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  of  my  rights  ?3J 

"  The  French  Court  always  recognised  them  in  the  good  days. 
Your  Grace's  predecessors  had  the  tabouret/3 

u  And  we  claimed  to  mourn  in  violet  at  the  death  of  Monsieur, 
in  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign/'' 

"  Lord  Morville's  pedigree  is  not  irrefragable.  There  was  an 
elder  brother  died  at  Ghent,  whom  they  can't  extinguish/'  chimed 
in  Archibald. 

"  Prove  that,  Mr.  Douglas, — prove  that — and  you  lay  me  under 
a  lasting  obligation/' 

Both  cracked, — thought  Fulke, — looking  from  the  face  of  the 
young  to  that  of  the  old  man,  and  observing  the  sceue  entirely  from 
an  independent  point  of  view. 

"  When  have  they  ever  made  this  claim  ?  How  many  of  them 
have  called  themselves  Dukes  of  Touraine  in  life,  or  in  death/" 
urged  the  old  grandee.  "Let  their  coffins  be  examined,  Mr. 
Douglas.    They  bury,  I  think  93 

"  At  Dunfermline,  your  Grace/'  Archibald  struck  in. 

"  Go  down  to  Dunfermline  for  me, — go  down  to-night,  Mr. 

Douglas."  He  checked  himself.    "Or,  rather,  go  down  when 

it  is  quite  convenient/'  added  the  Duke,  calming  himself  by  an 
effort.  He  paused,  and  Fulke  looked  at  Archibald  as  a  hint  that 
they  ought  to  go.  But  the  Duke  turned  to  Bisset,  evidently  fear- 
ing that  he  was  kept  out  of  the  conversation. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Bisset,  to  accept  so  handsomely 
your  friend's  suggestion  that  these  portraits  might  be  welcome  to 
me  !   Do  you  interest  yourself  in  questions  like  these  ?'" 

"  I  am,  unfortunately  very  ignorant  of  them/'  said  Fulke, 
a  but  I  am  not  the  less  obliged  by  your  Grace's  kind  expression/" 

"Mr.  Bisset  is  fonder  of  the  classical  than  of  the  feudal 
traditions  of  Europe,"  Archibald  observed. 

The  old  potentate's  eyes  once  more  filled  with  the  queer  light 
Fulke  had  noticed  in  them. 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Bisset,  you  are  interested  in  Taricheutics  ?"" 
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Luckily,  Fulke  had  read  the  Euterpe  of  Herodotus,  and  knew 
that  this  word,  which  he  had  never  heard  before,  must  have  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  art  of  embalming.  It  required  all  his  self- 
control  to  answer,  seriously,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  what 
Herodotus  told  us  of  the  state  of  the  art  among  the  Egyptians. 

"  I  am  a  mere  dabbler  in  the  subject,  as  yet/'  said  the  Duke 
of  Clydesdale,  with  a  side  glance  at  the  Italian  table  and  its  marble 
basin.  This  side-glance  threw  a  flash  of  light  on  the  meaning  of 
those  objects  to  Fulke.  The  old  gentleman  was  studying  the  art 
of  embalming ;  the  mysterious  liquid  was  an  experimental  prepa- 
ration !  Could  it  be  that  he  was  preparing  to  teach  his  survivors, 
how  the  body  of  a  Clydesdale  ought  to  be  preserved  for  the  respect 
of  posterity  ? 

u  It  is  a  subject,'"'  his  Grace  continued,  "  which  has  hardly 
received  sufficient  attention.  I  confess  I  don't  quite  identify  all 
the  articles  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  in  his  description  of  the  pro- 
cess, although  I  think  I  follow  the  process  itself/'  Here  he  took 
down  from  one  of  the  book-cases  a  Greek  text.  t€  I  shall  be  glad 
of  the  assistance  of  a  scholar,"  said  the  old  potentate,  with  a  bow 
to  Fulke,  u  being  a  very  poor  one  myself.  What,  for  instance,  was 
that  nitron,  which  the  editor  also  read  litron,  in  which  the  body 
was  steeped  ?"    And  he  handed  the  book  to  my  hero. 

"  The  latest  English  editor  that  I  have  seen,  identifies  it  with 
hydro-carbonate  of  soda,  your  Grace/'  Fulke  answered. 

u  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bisset.  I  will  be  sure  to  remem- 
ber it.  Hydro-carbonate  of  soda  \"  He  paused,  and  became 
absent ;  and  again  Fulke  telegraphed  with  his  eyes  to  Archibald. 
He  feared  that  the  old  man  might  have  another  fit  of  his  peculiai 
enthusiasm,  and  he  was  convinced  that  such  excitement  was  not 
good  for  him. 

They  rose  to  go.  The  Duke  was  magnificently  courteous  ;  and 
shook  hands  with  them,  which  he  had  not  done  when  they  came 
in.  Then,  he  took  off  the  mantle-piece  a  little  snuff-box,  and 
gave  it  to  Fulke,  saying : 

"Accept  this  as  a  souvenir  of  to-day;  it  was  found  in  the 
pocket  of  an  ancestor  of  mine,  who  was  killed  at  Steinkirk." 

When  they  gained  the  street,  Archibald  was  profuse  in  his 
admiration  of  the  '  Noble  Old  Cock.'  Fulke  hinted  that  he  was 
a  little  mad. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  Fulke  !  And  if  he  was,  my  boy,  better  cracked 
porcelain  than  sound  delf." 

The  snuff-box  contained  a  cheque  for  the  portraits,  larger 
than  Fulke  dreamed  of  expecting,  and  which  went  far  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ephraim 
Gibb. 
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Experience  seems  to  suggest  that  among  the  uneducated — 
among  those  who  for  years  have  been  wearied  and  disheartened  by 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life — there  is  a  disposition  to  fall  from  misery 
to  mendicancy.  Even  men  of  a  superior  class — those  who  in 
familiar  language  '  have  seen  better  days/  sometimes  after  the 
ordeal  of  the  streets  and  low  lodging  houses,  settle  down  into 
trading  mendicants,  street  beggars  pure  and  simple,  or  even 
'  lurkers.'  And  we  find  this  amongst  those  who  have  the  ability 
and  sometimes  even  the  opportunity  to  labour ;  amongst  men  who 
can  urge  no  better  plea  than  irrepressible  vagabondism,  and  an 
utter  repugnance  to  any  settled  mode  of  existence — caused  whether 
by  the  natural  disposition  of  the  individual,  or  by  the  utter  pros- 
tration of  body  and  mind  that  succeeds  a  long  period  of  hardship 
and  of  apparently  fruitless  struggle. 

With  this  fact  before  us  we  have  at  least  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  those  who  beg,  directly  or  indirectly,  because  they 
cannot,  and  perhaps  never  could  work  for  their  daily  bread — for 
those,  amongst  others,  who  have  been  afflicted  with  blindness  '  from 
their  youth  up/  or  upon  whom,  perhaps  that  greatest  of  all 
privations,  loss  of  sight,  has  fallen  in  later  years. 

To  us  it  appears — let  the  law  enact  what  it  may — that  the 
blind  have  a  right  to  appeal  for  charity,  that  they  have  a  distinct 
claim  upon  those  whom  Providence  has  not  only  spared  so  terrible 
an  affliction,  but,  in  the  canting  language  of  a  former  generation 
of  blind  and  other  beggars,  '  blessed  with  affluence/  and  that  it  is  a 
cruel  as  well  as  useless  act  to  punish  with  imprisonment  those 
whose  call  for  charity  is  based  on  their  helplessness ;  to  add  to 
the  ordinary  sufferings  of  an  afflicted  man,  the  deprivation  of  what 
may  be  his  chief  solace — the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air ;  and  to  help 
in  the  rupture  of  a  feeling,  which  cannot  but  be  consolatory  to  the 
victim  of  distress,  viz.,  that  under  all  his  trouble  he  still  has  the 
sympathy  of  his  fellowmen.  It  is  the  failing  of  the  public  to  rush 
from  extreme  to  extreme.  At  one  time  the  blind  beggar  was 
literally  overwhelmed  with  kindness — he  counted  his  day's  earn- 
ings by  guineas;  some  years  later  a  change  took  place  in  the 
popular  mind,  the  blind  man  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  it 
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even  became  the  custom  to  treat  every  beggar  who  had  apparently- 
lost  his  sight  as  an  impostor.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  was 
no  more  a  colour  for  the  new  theory;  it  is  true  that  an  idle 
reprobate,  here  and  there,  feigned  blindness,  that  others  who  were 
real  sufferers  refused  to  be  cured,  that  one  replied  to  the  offer  of 
an  eminent  oculist,  es  Why  if  you  were  to  give  me  back  my  sight  I 
should  be  ruined,"  yet  there  still  was,  and  even  now  there  is,  much 
true  misery  among  the  blind  poor  of  the  metropolis ;  there  were 
then,  as  there  are  now,  men  who  had  suffered  much,  who  earned  a 
meagre  and  precarious  livelihood,  to  whom  the  restoration  of  their 
lost  sense  would  have  been  a  blessing  for  the  purchase  of  which 
no  conceivable  sacrifice  could  have  been  deemed  excessive. 

The  blind  are  forced  into  the  streets  because,  as  they  say,  they 
have  no  clear  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  Even  if 
they  know  a  trade  they  are  not  qualified  to  work  against  those 
who  can  see;  added  to  which,  the  wages  in  many  branches  of 
industry  are  so  low  that  even  a  man  with  his  eyesight  can  earn 
no  more  than  a  blind  beggar  who  wanders  about  out  of  doors.  A 
blind  basket- weaver  who  made  fifteen  shillings  a  week  at  his  trade 
was  spoken  of  as  exceptionally  fortunate.  e  He  would  not  be  able 
to  do  so  had  he  not  a  connection;  he  works  for  himself ;  all  his 
work  comes  home ;  he  couldn't  get  what  he  does,  or  half  of  it, 
working  for  a  shop/  Many  a  basket  maker,  we  were  told,  has 
to  play  music  in  the  streets  ( because  he  can't  get  a  job  in-doors/ 
c  At  turning  wheels/  said  an  informant,  '  nothing  is  to  be  made,  and 
there  are  so  many  '  seeing '  people  glad  to  get  work  at  any  price 
that  the  blind  man  has  only  the  choice  of  the  streets  or  the  Union. 
Of  those  who  earn  a  livelihood — or  to  speak  more  properly — a 
meagre  subsistence  out  of  doors  at  least  five  to  one,  perhaps  ten  to 
one,  are  musicians.  Chelsea,  Westminster,  Paddington,  and  Mary- 
lebone  send  forth  their  bands  of  wandering  and  sightless  minstrels  ; 
others  at  one  time  abounded  in  such  places  as  Rose  Court,  White- 
chapel,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  York  Court,  Grafton  Court,  Clement's 
Lane,  Orchard  Place,  and  Half-Moon  Street  in  the  City.  'There's  a 
good  manyblind,' we  were  told, c  who  playat  sailor's  dances,  Wapping 
and  Deptford  way.'  c  There  are  a  great  many  in  Cornwall ;  it's  such 
a  humane  place  for  them.  The  folk  that  way  has  a  great  feeling 
for  the  blind ;  they're  very  religious  there,  and  a  many  lose  their 
sight  in  the  mines,  and  that  makes  them  have  a  feeling  for  others 
so/  Music  is  a  great  boon  to  the  sightless,  who  are  particularly 
distinguished  by  their  love  for  it.  It  is  described  as  c  a  sure  bit  of 
bread  to  the  most,  besides  which,'  added  our  informant,  c  it  makes 
them  independent,  which  is  a  great  thing  to  people  like  us.'  The 
blind  too  are  mostly  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.  The  majority 
are  Catholics,  but  they  nearly  all  make  a  point  of  attending  some 
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place  of  divine  worship.  c  On  a  Sunday,  sir/  said  one  poor 
woman,  '  I  never  stirs  out  except  to  Chapel  with  my  son.  If  it's 
not  very  fine  weather  we  goes  to  the  nearest  but  you  never  hears 
anything  but  what's  good  at  any  of  them/  Some  of  the  blind  poor 
are  polishers'  wheelturners, '  but  there's  not  employment  for  one  in 
a  hundred  at  this.'  Others  turn  mangles,  chop  chaff  for  horses, 
blow  blacksmiths'  forges  at  foundries,  work  as  cutlers'  wheel- 
turners,  or  as  chair-bottomers,  and  at  making  mats  with  a  frame ; 
but  all  these  can  scarcely  make  a  living.'  Many  blind  people  play 
church  organs ;  others  are  shoemakers,  but  their  work  is  so  inferior 
that  it  is  not  really  a  means  of  support. 

The  Police,  it  is  said,  treat  the  blind  very  differently.  '  Some 
of  the  force  is  very  good,'  i  but/  complained  a  poor  woman,  c  others 
has  no  feeling  at  all  and  treats  us  worse  than  dogs.  But  they're 
just  like  other  men/  she  continued,  '  there's  good  and  bad 
amongst  them.  It's  not  very  long  since  one  of  them — and  I  was 
told  he  was  a  sergeant  too — ordered  me  to  move  on.  u  I  can't, 
sir/'  I  says,  "  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  must  stand  still,  for  I'm  blind." 
e(  None  o'your  gammon,"  says  he,  "  if  you  give  me  any  more  o'your 
nonsense  I'll  lock  you  up."  I  was  a  trying,  sir,  to  sell  a  few  little 
things  to  keep  me  out  of  the  work'us ;  I'd  a  large  card  tied  from 
my  shoulders  on  which  is  printed  in  big  letters,  "  Please  to  buy 
of  the  poor  blind."  But  when  the  sergeant  went  by  I  was  all  of 
a  tremble ;  I'm  terrified  to  think  of  being  taken  to  the  station.' 

6  Oh  no  sir/  said  another  poor  creature,  '  &  shopkeeper  can  put 
up  anything  he  likes  in  his  window  and  collect  ever  such  a  crowd. 
There's  no  harm  in  that,  but  we  mustn't  say  our  life's  our  own.' 

We  have  heard  the  police  denounced  as  c  so  arbitry/  and  on 
the  other  hand  spoken  of  considerately  as  '  having  a  difficult  duty 
to  perform,  and  with  those  above  them  as  renders  them  harsher 
than  they  would  be.'  '  It's  a  jealous  place  is  London/  said  a  blind 
musician  to  whom  we  were  talking,  f  the  police  is  very  busy,  but 
many  recites  "The  Lamentation"  in  spite  of  them.  Oh,  it's  a  feeling 
thing — they've  very  touching  words.'  €  The  first  time  I  heard  it/ 
said  another  man,  c  it  made  my  flesh  creep.  Many  a  people  stands 
still  and  hears  it  right  through  and  gives  a  halfpenny.  I'd  give  one 
myself,  any  day,  to  hear  it  really  well  said.' 

Formerly,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  earnings  of  the  street 
and  wandering  blind  were  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they  are  at 
present.  During  the  old  war  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  peace,  the 
reciters  of  lamentations  are  described  as  ( getting  money  in  hand- 
fuls.'  If  the  s  Musicianers  '  did  not  take  two  pound  or  two  pound 
ten  shillings  a  day  in  a  large  town  they  reckoned  that  they  had 
done  a  bad  day's  work.  But  where  there  was  one  blind  man 
travelling  then,  there  are  a  dozen  now.    In  the  war  time  there 
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was  scarcely  a  common  lodging  house  in  one  town  out  of  three, 
but  as  years  passed  there  was  hardly  a  village  in  the  country  but 
could  boast  one  or  perhaps  two  or  three  of  these  dens.  Not  long 
ago  it  was  said  of  the  c  Lodgings  for  Travellers/  that  they  c  coined 
money/  Taking  the  average  case  of  a  house  where  there  were 
twenty  beds,  each  for  the  accommodation  of  two  occupants,  it  was 
reckoned  that  a  landlord,  as  a  rule,  could  clear  his  ten  shillings  a 
night.  But  in  those  c  good  old  days/  when  money  was  plentiful 
provisions  were  dear,  and  though  the  few  blind  beggars  who 
travelled  f  certainly  did  well '  they  c  got  next  to  nothing 9  for  the 
money  that  could  be  f  gathered  in  handfuls  /  many  an  article  that 
would  cost  sixpence  now,  being  nearly  four  times  that  price  then. 

'  I  wish,  though,  that  I  had  been  out  in  those  days/  said  a 
blind  man,  who  overheard  my  informant,  f  I  should  have  been  rich 
by  this  time.  You  could  get  two  pound  a  day  if  you  went  to 
look  for  it.  I  myself,  when  I  first  began,  have  gone  and  sat  down 
by  the  roadside  and  got  my  guinea  all  in  halfpence.  I  remember 
once  taking  fifteen  shillings  a  day  for  two  days,  standing  beside  a 
public-house,  and  pattering  my  lamentation  from  one  o'clock  till 
dusk.    But  people  had  more  feeling  then/ 

Even  two  years  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  great  change.  A 
man  related  that  he  went  to  the  very  same  place  where  he  had 
taken  one  pound,  and  all  he  got  was  four  shillings.  The  number 
of  blind  men,  too,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  had  risen  from 
one  to  four.  But  subsequently  there  was  a  still  further  decline  in 
the  mendicant's  earnings.  There  were  so  many  blind  persons 
about  that  '  you  didn't  know  where  to  run  to  get  a  halfpenny/ 
and  people  '  made  game  '  of  the  applicants  for  charity.  If  two 
beggars  were  seen  near  one  another,  the  crowd  [  would  cry  out 
about  the  opposition/ 

c  See  what  things  have  come  to/  continued  our  informant. 
( The  time  was  when  I  should  have  thought  the  town  completely 
done,  and  the  people  tired  of  me  if  I  didn't  get  my  shilling  going 
down  only  one  side  of  a  street,  and  now  I  may  go  up  and  down 
too  and  not  get  a  penny.  But  mind,  I  may  sometimes  meet  a 
gentleman  who'll  give  me  a  shilling  ;  the  other  day  a  person  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder,  near  Orchard  Street,  and  said,  u  Here's  half- 
a-crown  for  you." 9 

One  man  remembered  receiving  a  sovereign  c  last  23rd  June, 
five  year' ;  '  it  was  the  day  the  blind  people  go  to  the  Cloth  Hall 
to  get  their  quarter's  money — twenty-five  shillings — and  I  thought 
myself  as  good  as  they.'  Another  poor  fellow  who  considered 
that  he  did  c  better  than  any  of  them/  attributed  his  success  to 
his  c  keeping  at  it  night  and  day/  He  left  his  home,  he  said,  by 
ten  of  a  morning,  and  never  returned  before  twelve  at  night.  He 
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believed  that  lie  '  got  a  comfortable  living — always  a  little  in  debt/ 
He  made  two  meals  a  day.  Besides  his  breakfast,  he  usually 
managed  '  to  get  a  bit  of  summat  between  five  and  six  at  a  public- 
house/  But  his  dog,  he  added,  had  plenty.  '  I  feeds  him  well/ 
said  this  woe-begone  creature,  who  certainly  looked  as  if  he  had 
had  little  enough  himself.  f  But  it's  dreadful  slavery/  he  con- 
tinued. e  Many  a  times  I  sleep  as  I  go,  and  knock  my  stick  just 
the  same  as  if  I  was  awake.  I've  never  no  amusement.  I  haven't 
a  bit  of  rest  all  the  week,  except  on  Sundays/ 

It  should  be  added  that  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  allow 
small  pensions  to  the  blind.  But  it  was  said,  some  years  ago, 
that  with  a  single  exception,  there  was  no  person  living  eastward 
of  Tottenham  Court  Road  who  allowed  them  the  smallest  annuity. 
Members  of  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  con- 
tributors. One  man  said  that  he  knew  of  no  attorneys,  barristers, 
physicians,  surgeons,  soldiers  or  sailors  who  assisted  his  class,  and 
only  one  shopkeeper.  It  is  declared  by  the  blind  themselves  that 
were  it  not  for  the  pensions  they  receive  during  the  winter  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  live  at  all.  Those  who  are  '  safe  for 
money  when  the  quality  is  in  town/  dread  a  wet  day,  on  which 
fashionable  people  keep  indoors.  The  musicians  are  supposed  to 
have  the  better  chance  in  unfavourable  weather,  as  they  are  much 
assisted  by  persons  who  throw  them  halfpence  from  their  windows. 
Some  of  the  blind  employ  guides  to  lead  and  protect  them  in  the 
streets.  They  pay  them  no  wages,  but  find  their  victuals  and 
clothes.  The  guides  are  mostly  children,  and  their  masters  are 
said  to  be  very  good  to  them,  making  them  their  pets,  and  often 
'  quite  spoiling  them/ 

The  blind  are  not  seldom  exposed  by  their  infirmity  to  the  rude 
jests  of  the  thoughtless  and  cruel.  'I  durstn't  go  out  when  it's 
long,  dark  evenings/  complained  one  poor  woman,  '  for  the  boys 
teazes  me,  and  sometimes  comes  and  snatches  my  tapes  and  things 
out  of  my  hand,  and  runs  away,  and  leaves  me  there  robbed  of  my 
little  stock.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whether  it's  young  thieves  as 
does  it,  or  for  what  they  calls  a  lark/  '  People  never  took  no 
money  out  of  my  dog's  basket/  said  a  man  to  whom  we  applied 
for  information.  f  A  girl  once  did  try  to  steal  a  shilling  out  of  it 
that  some  gentleman  had  dropped  in,  but  the  dog  barked,  and  she 
gave  a  scream  and  ran  off/ 

Some  years  back,  the  street  blind  tried  to  maintain  a  Burying 
and  Sick  fund  of  their  own,  but  were  too  poor  to  support  it*  "When 
it  was  agreed  to  form  the  club,  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
members.  These  consisted  of  two  basket-makers,  one  mat-maker, 
four  violin-players,  and  three  singing-men.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers was  the  same  when  the  project  dropped  for  want  of  funds. 
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It  was  agreed  that  a  subscription  of  one  shilling  a  month  was  to  be 
paid  by  each  member,  and  that  sick  members  were  to  have  five 
shillings  a  month  when  they  had  paid  for  two  years  ! 

It  is  said  that  the  blind  people  in  the  streets  mostly  know  one 
another ;  they  seem  to  have  a  mutual  feeling  of  brotherly  love, 
owing  to  their  being  similarly  afflicted.  c  If  I  was  going  along 
the  street/  said  an  informant,  '  and  had  a  guide  with  me 
that  could  see,  the  kid  would  say,  "  there's  a  blind  man  or  blind 
woman  coining."  I  would  say,  "  Put  me  up  to  them  so  as  I'll 
speak  to  them."  Then  I  should  say,  as  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
them,  "Holloa!  who's  this?"  They'd  say,  "I'm  blind."  I 
should  answer,  "  So  am  I."  "  What's  your  name  ?"  would  be  the 
next  question.  "  Oh,  I've  heard  tell  of  you/'  most  like  I  should 
say.  "Do  you  know  so-and-so?"  I  would  say.  "Yes,  he's  a 
coming  to  see  me,"  or  perhaps,  "  I'm  going  to  see  him  on  Sunday." 
Then  we  say,  "  Do  you  belong  to  any  of  the  Institutions  ?"  That's 
the  most  particular  question  of  all;  and  if  he's  not  a  traveller,  and 
we  never  heard  tell  of  one  another,  the  first  thing  we  should  ask 
would  be,  "  How  did  you  lose  your  sight  ?" ' 

It  is  said  that  the  blind  people  in  the  streets  often  become 
acquainted  with  each  other  by  meeting  at  the  houses  of  gentlemen 
when  they  go  for  their  pensions.  Most  of  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures seem  to  have  lost  their  sight  by  the  small-pox — nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  the  musicians  have  done  so.  Since  the  discovery  of 
vaccination,  it  is  believed  by  many  of  the  common  people  that  the 
cases  of  blindness  from  the  cause  we  have  mentioned  have  consi- 
derably increased.  On  the  other  hand,  we  heard  a  man  say,  c  I 
only  wish  vaccination  had  been  in  vogue  years  ago  as  it  is  now  ; 
I  shouldn't  have  lost  my  sight.  God  bless  the  man  who  brought 
it  up,  I  say.  People  doesn't  know  what  they've  got  to  thank  him 
for.'  Those  who  have  not  lost  their  sight  by  the  small-pox,  have 
gone  blind  from  accidents,  such  as  substances  thrown  or  thrust 
into  the  eyes,  or  in  inflammation,  resulting  from  cold  and  other 
ailments.  Very  few  of  these  street  wanderers  have  been  born 
blind.  The  great  majority  have  lost  their  sight  at  an  early  age — 
when  mere  children,  indeed — and  consequently  have  been  trained 
to  no  employment.  Those  few  who  have  been  instructed  at  the 
blind  school  as  basket-makers,  are  unable  to  get  employment  at 
this  like  a  seeing  person.  While  a  blind  man  is  feeling  for  the 
hole  to  push  a  rod  through,  a  seeing  man  will  have  it  through 
three  or  four  times.' 

'  It's  eight  years  since  I  have  been  quite  dark/  said  a  poor 
woman,  '  but  two  years  before  that  I  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
Oh,  yes,  I  had  doctors,  but  they  couldn't  save  my  eyesight.  I  lost 
it  after  illnesses  and  rheumatics,  and  from  want  and  being  miser- 
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able.  I  felt  very  miserable  when  I  first  found  myself  quite  dark, 
as  if  everything  was  lost  to  me.  But,  thank  God,  one  gets  recon- 
ciled to  most  things  in  time.  I'm  often  low  and  sad,  though, 
even  now.  When  I  first  went  dark,  I  was  obligated  to  send  to  my 
parish,  and  had  sixpence  twice  a  week,  and  a  half-quartern  loaf, 
and  that  was  only  given  for  three  weeks,  and  then  there  was  the 
house  for  me.  At  first  I  was  so  frightened  and  nervous,  I  was 
afraid  of  every  noise.  I  was  greatly  distressed,  and  in  pain,  and 
very  downhearted.  I  was  so  put  about,  that  I  felt  a  burden  to 
myself  and  to  everybody  else.  I  was  advised  to  sell  tapes,  and 
cottons,  and  bootlaces  in  the  streets  as  better  than  doing  nothing, 
and  so  I  did,  but  at  first  I  was  sure  every  moment  I  should  be  run 
over.  Ah  !  if  you  lose  your  sight,  sir,  as  I  did,  when  getting  on 
in  life,  it  is  a  long  time  before  you  learns  to  he  blind.' 

'  I  can't  see  the  least  light  in  the  world,  sir/  said  another  in- 
formant ;  c  not  the  brightest  sun  that  ever  shone.  I  have  been 
struck  on  the  eye  since  I  have  been  dark,  and  then  I  have  seen  a 
flash  like  lightning.  I  know  it's  like  that,  sir,  because  I  have 
seen  the  lightning  when  it  has  been  very  vivid,  even  since  I  was 
struck  stone  blind.  It  was  terrible  pain  when  I  was  struck  in  the 
eye.  A  man  one  day  was  carrying  some  chairs  along  the  street, 
and  struck  me  right  in  the  eyeball  with  the  end  of  the  leg  of  one 
of  the  chairs,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground  with  pain.  I  thought  my 
heart  was  coming  out  of  my  mouth,  and  then  I  saw  the  brightest 
flash  that  ever  I  saw  either  before  or  since  I  was  blind/ 

c  At  five  years  old/  said  a  third  informant,  c  while  my  mother 
was  still  alive,  I  caught  the  smallpox.  I  had  four  sisters  and  one 
brother,  and  we  all  six  had  it  at  once,  but  not  one  of  them  had  a 
mark  from  it.  It  laid  hold  of  only  me.  They  couldn't  lay  a 
finger  upon  me ;  they  was  obligated  to  lift  me  up  in  one  of  my 
father's  shirts,  by  holding  the  corners  of  it,  like  a  sheet.  As  soon 
as  ever  the  pock  began  to  decay,  it  took  away  my  eyes  altogether. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  my  left  eye  bursted ;  I  suffered  terribly 
then — oh,  terribly!  yes,  that  I  did;  and  when  I  was  five-and- 
twenty  my  other  eyeball  bursted,  and  then  my  eyes  was  quite  out 
of  my  head.  Till  that  time  I  could  see  a  little  bit ;  I  could  tell 
the  daylight,  and  I  could  see  the  moon,  but  not  the  shape  of  it. 
As  my  eyeball  sloughed  day  by  day,  I  could  see  the  light  going 
away  inch  by  inch  till  the  week's  end.  When  I  looked  at  the 
daylight  just  before  it  all  went,  I  could  see  the  light  look  as  red 
as  fire — as  red  as  blood;  and  when  it  all  left  me,  oh,  I  was 
dreadful  sorrowful — I  thought  I  was  lost  altogether.' 

It  is  said  that  many  blind  men  can  distinguish  between  the 
several  kinds  of  wood  by  touch  alone.  Mahogany,  oak,  ash,  deal, 
and  elm,  have  all,  it  is  asserted,  a  different  feel.    We  have  heard 
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men  declare  the  common  report  that  blind  people  can  discern 
colours  by  the  touch,  ridiculous.  An  informant,  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  cleverest  of  blind  people,  said  that  he  had 
made  several  experiments,  and  never  could  distinguish  the  least 
difference  between  black  or  red,  or  white,  or  yellow,  or  blue,  or 
indeed  any  of  the  mixed  colours.  Another  man  said,  '  I  know  the 
difference  of  colours,  because  I  remember  them ;  but  I  can't  dis- 
tinguish them  by  touch,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  blind  person  in 
the  world  could.  I  have  heard  of  blind  people  playing  cards,  but 
they  could  only  do  so  by  having  them  marked.  I  know  many 
that  play  cards  that  way/  The  blind  in  the  school  can  tell  the 
colour  of  their  rods  ;  but  it  is  said  that  they  can  only  do  so  by 
putting  their  tongue  to  them,  which  enables  them  to  distinguish 
between  those  that  have  been  dipped  in  copperas  and  those  that 
have  not.  6  Blind  folk/  said  one  man,  c  get  angry  when  they  hear 
people  talk  of  seeing  with  their  fingers.  But  I  know  blind  people 
who  can  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again,  as  well 
as  any  person  that  can  see ;  as  to  what  you  say  about  the  blind 
pauper  in  the  workhouse  who  could  read  the  newspaper  with  his 
fingers,  we  blind  know  it  is  quite  impossible/ 

Many  blind  men  and  women  cannot  comprehend  how  things 
can  be  seen  round  or  square  all  at  once  ;  they  are  obliged,  they  say, 
to  pass  their  fingers  all  over  them ;  and  how  it  is  that  the  shape 
of  a  thing  can  be  known  in  an  instant,  they  cannot  possibly 
imagine.  Others  suppose  that  a  looking-glass  reflects  only  one 
object  at  a  time — only  the  object  immediately  in  front  of  it ;  and 
are  agreeably  surprised  at  being  told  that  a  person  standing  before 
a  mirror  can  see  the  greater  part  of  a  room. 

The  blind,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  are  distinguished  by 
their  love  for  music.  c  It  is  our  only  enjoyment/  say  these  poor 
creatures,  '  and  we  all  like  to  listen  to  it  and  learn  it/  It  affects 
them  greatly,  we  were  told,  and  if  a  lively  tune  be  played  they  can 
hardly  keep  from  dancing.  Nearly  all  the  blind  are  clever  at 
reckoning.  By  counting,  they  say,  they  pass  many  a  dull  hour, 
and  we  have  heard  of  a  man  who  could  reckon  on  what  day  it  was 
new  moon  for  a  hundred  years  back,  or  when  it  will  be  a  new 
moon  a  century  to  come.  He  was  a  wandering  musician,  and  had 
never  had  the  assistance  of  a  book  to  aid  him  in  his  calculations. 

The  blind  are  very  ingenious.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a 
man  who  kept  a  lodging-house  at  Manchester,  and  who,  to  protect 
himself  against  a  wife  who  was  fond  of  drink,  made  a  little  chest 
of  drawers,  about  two  feet  high,  in  which  he  used  to  put  his 
money,  and  so  cleverly  did  he  arrange  it  that  neither  his  wife  nor 
anyone  else  could  get  at  the  money  without  breaking  the  drawers 
all  to  pieces.    Once  while  her  husband  was  on  his  travels,  the 
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woman  opened  every  drawer  by  means  of  false  keys,  and  though 
she  took  each  one  out,  she  could  find  no  means  to  get  at  the 
money,  which  she  could  hear  jingling  inside  the  chest  as  she  shook 
it.  At  last  she  got  so  excited,  that  she  sent  for  a  carpenter,  and 
even  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  could  not  effect  her  object 
without  breaking  the  drawers  to  pieces. 

We  have  been  told  of  a  blind  man  who  makes  his  own  teeth. 
He  is  obliged  to  have  teeth,  because  he  plays  the  clarionet  in  the 
street.  His  front  ones  have  all  been  replaced  by  a  long  stump  of 
bone,  which  he  has  fastened  to  the  stumps  of  his  eye  teeth ;  he 
forms  his  contrivance  out  of  any  old  bit  of  bone  he  can  pick  up. 
He  files  it,  and  drills  a  hole  through  it  to  fasten  it  into  his  head, 
and  eats  his  food  with  it.  A  street  musician  told  us  of  a  blind 
woman  of  his  acquaintance  who  could  thread  the  smallest  needle 
with  the  finest  hair  in  a  minute,  and  never  miss  once.  €  She'll  do 
it  in  a  second,'  added  our  informant,  c  but  there's  many  as  can  do 
it  with  their  tongues/ 

The  blind  are  remarkable  for  their  quickness  of  hearing.  c  Do 
you  know/  said  one  man,  '  I  can  hear  any  substance  in  the  street 
as  I  pass  by,  even  the  lamp-post  or  a  dead  wall — anything  that's 
the  height  of  my  head.  I  can  tell  a  poor  man  by  his  walk,  and  I 
can  tell  the  difference  of  the  streets  by  the  sound  of  my  ear — a 
wide  street,  and  a  narrow  street — I  can't  tell  a  long  street  till  I 
get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  I  can  tell  when  I  come  to  an  opening 
or  a  turning  just  by  the  click  on  my  ear,  without  either  my 
touching  with  hand  or  stick.  I  can  tell  a  policeman's  step  any- 
where ;  I  can't  tell  it  when  there's  a  noise,  but  in  the  stillness  of 
night  nothing  would  beat  me.  I  can't  hear  the  lamp-posts  when 
there's  a  noise.  I  can  go  so  quick  with  my  dog  that  sometimes 
people  jeers  at  me,  saying  "  There  goes  the  man  as  says  he  is 
blind/'  I  can  whip  round  a  corner,  too,  as  well  as  any  one  that 
has  his  sight.  But,  without  my  dog,  I  can  only  crawl  along,  and 
always  in  great  fear/ 

Many  of  the  blind  are  very  fond  of  keeping  birds  and  animals. 
Some  of  them  have  pigeons,  others  have  cocks  and  hens,  and 
others  white  mice  and  rabbits,  and  almost  all  have  dogs,  though 
all  are  not  led  about  by  them.  Some  blind  men  take  delight  in 
having  nothing  but  bull-dogs,  not  to  lead  them,  but  only  for 
fancy.  It  is  said  that  nobody  is  so  fond  of  a  dog  as  a  blind  man. 
*  Often  before  my  first  wife  died,'  said  an  informant,  c  I  used  to 
say  I'd  sooner  lose  my  wife  than  my  dog,  but  when  I  did  lose  her, 
I  was  sorry  I  had  ever  said  so.  She  was  a  very  good  woman,  and 
had  fine  principles.  My  dog  knows  every  word  I  say  to  him.  If 
he  was  to  lose  me  to-night,  or  to-morrow,  he'd  raise  the  whole 
neighbourhood.    Just  whisper  to  him  to  goto  any  public-house, 
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no  matter  whether  he  has  been  there  before  or  not,  and  away  he 
scampers,  and  drags  me  right  into  the  first  he  comes  to.  You 
mustn't  think  I  cares  for  drink,  sir,  few  of  us  blind  does,  but  the 
tavern  is  the  only  place  I  can  go  to  in  my  rounds  and  sit  down. 
Directly  I  whispers  to  Ned,  "go  to  the  pub./'  he  begins  playing 
with  the  basket  he  has  in  his  mouth,  throwing  it  up  and  laying  it 
down  for  pleasure  ;  he  gets  his  rest  there,  and  that's  why  he  is  so 
pleased.  If  I  say  a  cross  word  to  him  after  he's  lost — such  as, 
"  Ah,  you  rogue,  you  !" — he'll  stand  off  one  side,  and  give  a  cry 
just  like  a  Christian.  I've  known  him  break  the  windows  up  two 
storey  high  when  I've  left  him  behind,  and  down  he  would  have 
been  after  me  only  he  durstn't  jump  out.  I  had  a  dog  before  Ned. 
But  he  went  stone  blind  at  last,  as  bad  as  his  master.  He  used  to 
fret  so  when  I  went  out  without  him,  that  I  couldn't  bear  it,  and 
took  him  with  me,  and  he  used  to  follow  the  beat  of  my  stick. 
But  one  night  when  I  was  going  along  the  road,  and  stopped  to 
speak  to  a  policeman,  the  poor  dear  misses  me ;  he  couldn't  hear 
where  I  was  for  the  sound  of  the  carriages.  He  didn't  catch  the 
sound  of  my  stick,  and  went  seeking  me  into  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  there  a  buss  run  over  him,  poor  thing.  The  next 
morning  he  couldn't  rise  up  at  all,  his  hind  parts  was  useless  to 
him.  I  took  him  up  in  my  arms,  and  found  he  couldn't  move. 
For  a  week  he  never  eat  nor  drank  nothing,  and  got  to  be  in  such 
dreadful  pain,  that  I  was  obliged  to  have  him  killed.  I  wouldn't 
have  done  it  myself  for  all  the  world.  I  grieved  terribly  after  I 
had  lost  him.  I  had  had  him  so  many  years ;  he  had  been  the 
most  faithful  friend  I  had  ever  known,  and  my  constant  companion 
day  and  night.' 

The  blind  people  generally  are  persons  of  great  feeling.  They 
are  very  kind  to  those  who  are  in  any  way  afflicted,  and  even  to  the 
poor.  Many  of  those  who  live  on  charity  are,  it  is  said,  very 
generous  to  persons  in  want. 

'  They're  not  particularly  proud/  said  one  informant,  c  though 
they  like  to  be  well-dressed,  and  they  say  that  no  man  can  get  a 
wife  so  soon  as  a  blind  one.'  A  husband  who  has  lost  his  sight 
usually  has  a  wife  similarly  afflicted.  c  If  seeing  men  find  it  a 
hard  job  to  take  care  of  seeing  women,  how  are  blind  men  to  do 
it  ?'  Besides  which,  it  is  urged  that  the  blind  wives  stick  closer 
to  home — do  not  want  to  go  to  plays,  or  dances,  or  shows,  and 
have  no  love  of  dress,  and  are  generally  more  sober  than  those 
who  can  see.  c  It's  strange/  added  our  informant,  ?  that  with  so 
many  blind  couples  living  together  one  never  hears  of  any  acci- 
dent from  fire  with  people  who  have  lost  their  sight.  The  fact  is, 
their  blindness  makes  them  so  careful,  there  is  no  chance  of  it ; 
besides,  when  there's  two  blind  people  together,  they  never  hardly 
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light  a  candle  at  all  except  when  a  stranger  comes  in,  and  then 
they  always  ask  him  before  he  leaves  to  put  the  light  out/ 

'  All  the  week  through/  said  a  poor  woman,  from  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  c  I  lives  on  bread  and  butter,  except  on  Sun- 
days, and  then  my  son  and  me  has  a  bit  of  cheap  meat — not  often 
fish,  it  is  a  trouble  to  cook.  It's  hardly  living,  though,  is  this. 
What  can  anyone  do  on  all  that  I  can  earn  ?  There's  so  many  in 
the  streets  in  my  line,  Fm  told,  and  distress  drives  more  and  more 
every  week,  and  there's  such  under-selling,  that  I  don't  know 
whatever  things  will  come  to.  God  keep  me  from  the  work'us — 
that's  all.  It's  bad  as  it  is,  but  I  am  sure  I  should  soon  fret  to 
death  in  that  there  place.' 

Ah !  dear  reader,  a  few  words  of  sympathy,  a  little  kindly  and 
judicious  help,  would  go  a  long  way  with  these  poor  creatures. 
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Five  days  from  Southampton,  and  here  we  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  acted  by  living  men  and  women.  Every 
street  scamp  is  an  Aladdin,  and  one  of  the  Calenders  has  this 
moment  run  plump  against  us  round  the  corner.  Verily  it  is  a 
strange  place.  But  stop  ;  let  us  look  at  its  outside,  and  unbosom 
ourselves  of  our  earliest  impressions  of  Barbary  and  its  belong- 
ings. Our  steamer's  head  is  turned  towards  a  point  a  dozen  miles 
or  so  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Spartel.  We  become  positively 
enthusiastic,  as  some  scraps  of  school-boy  mythology  piece  them- 
selves together  in  our  mind,  and  we  are  ready  to  condone  all  the 
canings  of  our  youth,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  lived  to  behold 
the  spot  where  Hercules  sulked  in  his  hole,  and  where  he  plucked 
the  golden  apples,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Yonder 
snow-capped  mountain,  too,  has  an  interest  of  its  own ;  for  here 
it  was  that  he  eased  the  labours  of  Atlas,  by  taking  on  his 
shoulders  the  weight  of  the  heavens.  They  are  pleasant  conceits, 
and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  caught  the  proper  classic 
tone.  Straight  in  front  lies  what  appears  to  be  a  cemetery  on 
rather  an  extensive  scale — a  white-washed  mass  of  flat-topped 
oblong  structures,  bearing  a  strong  family  likeness  to  those  quaint 
erections  in  a  church-yard,  which,  besides  placing  the  gentility  of 
the  deceased  beyond  rebuke,  convey  a  general  protest  against  a 
corporal  resurrection.  A  tower,  rising  near  the  centre,  proclaims 
the  Mosque,  and  the  Mueddin,  who  yells  himself  hoarse  from  the 
top,  seems  to  be  scaring  away  birds  from  a  city  of  the  dead.  The 
prospect  is  not  encouraging,  and  matters  are  not  improved  when 
down  goes  the  anchor  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  in  front  of 
the  whited  sepulchres.  Having  booked  ourselves  to  Tangier,  we 
object  to  the  tombs,  and  hint  our  little  difficulty  to  the  Captain. 
Great  is  our  dismay,  when  he  waves  his  hand  in,  the  direction  of 
the  cemetery,  and  announces  that  we  shall  soon  be  ashore.  The 
next  few  moments  are  consumed  in  a  gloomy  calculation  as  to  how 
many  naked  maniacs  may  have  established  themselves  in  the 
tombs  before  us,  and  what  view  the  snakes  and  scorpions  may 
take  of  our  arrival.  But  by  this  time  a  lumbering  old  boat  has 
pulled  alongside,  and  a  solemn  old  Moor  demands  the  bill  of 
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health.  As  the  ruddy  Britons  who  glare  defiance  at  the  guardian 
of  the  nation's  health  happen  to  have  nothing  worse  about  them 
than  a  most  inordinate  desire  for  food,  the  grimy  gentleman  in 
the  boat  delivers  himself  of  a  gurgle  and  a  bark,  which  the 
captain  immmediately  interprets  to  be  free  pratique.  In  other 
words,  the  tombs  are  quite  at  our  disposal.  Close  in  the  wake 
of  the  health-boat  has  followed  a  swarm  of  smaller  craft,  the 
occupants  of  which  bound  upon  the  steamer's  deck,  like  imps 
in  a  Christmas  pantomime.  It  only  wants  a  little  blue  fire  to 
make  the  thing  complete.  If  the  passenger  has  been  misguided 
enough  to  bring  any  luggage  with  him,  he  will  have  the  gloomy 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  a  series  of  combats  for  its  possession. 
Presently  a  victorious  savage  vanishes  over  the  side,  and  pulls 
exultingly  towards  shore  with  the  cherished  travelling-bag,  while 
its  proprietor  is  left  on  deck  lamenting.  Somewhat  solaced  by 
the  thought  that  his  property  cannot  get  further  than  the 
Custom-house,  he  prepares  to  follow,  and  lets  himself  down  into 
a  boat  alongside.  So  exuberant  appears  to  be  the  joy  of  the 
Tangerines  at  the  prospect  of  his  arrival,  that  a  crowd  of  the 
male  population  are  waist-high  in  the  water  to  meet  him. 
These  turn  out,  on  further  acquaintance,  to  be  Jews,  who  are 
competing  for  the  honour  of  carrying  him  ashore — a  process 
rendered  necessary  by  the  sudden  shallowing  of  the  water.  The 
yells  of  these  half-naked  sons  of  Israel  might  suggest  to  a 
nervous  subject  visions  of  murder  and  pillage,  as  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  tombs ;  but  there  is  nothing  worse  to  appre- 
hend than  a  well-sustained  encounter  for  the  possession  of  his 
distinguished  person,  and  the  quarter  of  a  dollar  which  results 
from  depositing  him  dry  on  shore.  As  no  Moor  would  con- 
descend to  carry  a  Christian,  the  services  of  the  Hebrew  popu- 
lation become  a  necessity,  unless  the  new  arrival  has  a  taste  for 
wading.  He  may  possibly  think  it  somewhat  undignified  to 
make  his  first  appearance  on  a  new  continent  with  water  oozing 
out  of  his  boots.  These  shore-going  Jews  are  a  race  by  them- 
selves, and,  in  spite  of  the  ferocity  with  which  they  do  battle 
for  the  body  of  a  passenger,  are  a  good-humoured  and  long- 
suffering  set  of  men.  They  are  seldom  encumbered  with  clothing, 
except  on  the  Sabbath,  when  they  renounce  the  carrying  business, 
and  disport  themselves  in  gorgeous  apparel.  In  a  general  way, 
a  shirt  without  sleeves,  an  old  waist-coat  round  their  body, 
baggy  drawers  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  a  small  black  cap 
fitting  closely  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  make  up  a  picturesque, 
though  a  somewhat  light  and  airy  style  of  costume. 

The  f  still  life 9  of  the  shore  is  represented  by  a  few  lumbering 
boats,  and  odds  and  ends  of  timber,  while  animated  nature  luxu- 
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riates  in  donkeys.  A  perfect  mob  of  these  animals  haunts  the 
landing-place,  suggesting  the  idea  that  naughty  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  have  been  transformed  into  these  unoffending  beasts  of 
burden,  by  a  process  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Why  they  are  on  the  shore  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  nobody  wants 
to  ride,  and  there  is  nothing  to  carry.  So,  by  way  of  improving 
the  time,  they  treat  themselves  to  a  roll  on  the  sand.  This  is  a 
pastime  which  may  possibly  be  productive  of  great  personal  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  to  themselves,  but  is  not  altogether  void  of 
peril  to  an  incautious  passer-by,  when  some  thirty  animals  are 
performing  the  evolution  in  concert.  This  rolling  business  is  evi- 
dently infectious,  for  a  decayed  mule,  grey  with  age,  and  with 
flanks  worn  raw  in  the  mill,  surveys  the  scene  for  a  time  with  a 
solemn  and  desponding  eye.  At  last,  the  excitement  proves  too 
much  for  his  feelings,  so  down  he  goes  on  his  poor  old  back-bone, 
and  performs  the  ghost  of  a  roll,  with  a  sickly  semblance  of  de- 
light.   It  is  a  mild  attempt  to  renew  the  joys  of  his  youth. 

Skirting  the  donkeys,  but  at  a  respectful  distance  from  their 
heels,  may  be  observed  a  fringe  of  dogs,  hanging  about  in  the 
hope  that  somebody  would  have  the  kindness  to  leave  his  carcase 
behind.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  the  venerable  mule  should 
be  too  much  exhausted  by  his  revels  to  crawl  back  to  town  after 
the  more  youthful  companions  of  his  sports,  the  dogs  will  be  down 
upon  him  to  a  certainty. 

All  this  time  the  new  arrival  is  standing  on  the  beach,  help- 
lessly listening  to  the  touts  of  the  two  rival  hotels,  who  are 
battling  manfully  for  his  patronage,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind.  And  now  he  begins  to  comprehend  the  mystery  of  the 
tombs.  They  are  not  resting-places  for  the  dead,  but  homes  for 
the  living.  The  houses  are  low  and  narrow,  and  as  only  the  flat 
roofs  are  seen  above  the  city-walls  from  ship 'board,  the  church- 
yard-like appearance  is  accounted  for,  and  visions  of  ghouls  and 
snakes,  and  maniacs,  fade  away.  Tangier  may  not  be  a  pleasant 
place  to  look  at,  and,  viewed  as  a  town,  it  may  be  pronounced  a 
failure,  but  it  is  a  town,  so  up  go  our  spirits,  and  we  mean  to  be 
very  jolly.  The  Custom  House  is  a  preliminary  to  dinner  and 
bed.  It  is  close  to  the  landing-place,  and  abuts  upon  the  only 
gate  by  which  the  city  can  be  approached  from  the  water  side. 
The  revenue  department  is  represented  by  four  or  five  squatting 
figures  in  turbans  and  burnouses,  who  manifest  about  as  little 
anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  travelling  bag,  as  if  there  were  no 
such  things  as  exciseable  articles  to  smuggle  into  the  country. 
The  interpreter  gulps  up  some  gutturals,  explanatory,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, of  the  inoffensive  character  of  the  visitor  and  his  belong- 
ings.   The  captain  of  the  port  replies  with  an  approving  nod, 
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being  the  nearest  approach  to  motion  that  a  cable  of  gold  chain 
permits  him  to  make.  This  formality  over,  the  traveller  is  free 
to  pass  under  a  low,  narrow  gateway  (the  same,  it  may  chance  to 
be,  whence  issued  the  fiery  hosts  that  conquered  Spain),  and  he 
finds  himself  within  the  walls  of  Tangier,  and  a  very  queer  place 
it  is  to  find  himself  in  with  the  sun  going  down.  As  there  are  no 
street  lamps,  and  as  the  bye-ways,  besides  being  infested  with 
mules  of  a  roving  turn  of  mind,  and  predatory  dogs,  are  made  the 
receptacle  for  all  the  refuse  of  the  houses,  a  new  arrival  had  best 
consult  his  comfort  by  pushing  his  way  to  the  inn,  where  he  will 
find  as  good  a  dinner  as  a  hungry  Briton  need  care  to  sit  down  to. 
The  novel  sensation  of  being  waited  upon  by  a  grey-bearded  old 
Moor,  with  a  huge  white  turban  and  shoeless  feet,  adds  to  the 
relish  of  the  meal ;  and  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  their  height,  when  he  discovers  that  he  has  only 
to  clap  his  hands  in  a  brisk  and  lordly  way  to  ensure  the  instan- 
taneous appearance  of  his  attendant  spirit.  For  once  in  his  life 
he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  bells.  Let  him  smite  his  palms  and  be 
thankful. 

Now  then  for  bed  !  So  tuck  the  mosquito-curtains  round 
me,  there's  a  dear  old  Hamet,  and  mind  you  call  me  early  in  the 
morning.  But  listen  !  What  is  going  on  below  ?  Oh  !  merely 
the  cocks  and  hens.  They  have  been  brought  in  to  be  ready  for 
the  spit  to-morrow,  and  are  considerately  allowed  to  roost  in  the 
kitchen.  But  they  refuse  to  sleep,  and  are  loud  and  piercing  in 
their  lamentations.  With  a  prophetic  foreboding  that  they  are 
spending  their  last  night  on  earth,  they  are  evidently  bent  upon 
making  the  most  of  the  short  term  of  existence  remaining  to  them, 
and  so  they  cackle  and  crow  in  the  most  guttural  of  Arabic,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  cook  terminates  the  clatter  with  a  series  of  con- 
vulsive gurgles.  He  has  cut  their  throats,  and  left  them  to  the 
exciting  pastime  of  running  round  the  kitchen  till  they  die.  Any 
other  mode  of  terminating  their  existence  would  be  deemed  highly 
unorthodox  and  unbecoming.  A  right-minded  cook  is  supposed 
to  utter  a  prayer  as  he  turns  each  fowl's  head  towards  Mecca,  but 
this  devotional  exercise  appears  to  be  omitted  in  favour  of  short 
but  scathing  imprecations.  By  way  of  a  set-off  against  the  fowls,, 
packs  of  dogs  promenade  the  streets  in  search  of  night-walking 
rats,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  injudicious  enough  to  stir  in 
the  dark.  The  exulting  barking  of  those  within  the  walls  is 
answered  by  the  desponding  howl  of  their  friends  outside,  and  as 
divers  little  fights  come  off  for  the  possession  of  some  dainty  mor- 
sel, the  scene  is  somewhat  too  lively  to  allow  of  unbroken  sleep. 
A  pleasing  variety  is  occasioned  by  the  whole  pack  tearing  at  a 
racing  pace  after  a  mule  who  has  been  passing  the  night  in  the 
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street,  and  who  suddenly  finds  himself  taking  the  lead  in  a  most 
exciting  steeplechase.  Presently  a  Moor  appears  on  a  house-top, 
and  discharges  his  gun  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  whom  it  may 
concern. 

A  man  who  can  take  a  placid  view  of  little  incidents  such 
as  these,  and  who  has  no  personal  objection  to  the  snoring  of  a 
couple  of  negroes,  who  seem  to  be  sleeping  at  his  door,  may 
relish  the  night-side  of  Barbary  life ;  but  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  be  glad  enough  to  see  the  grey  of  morning  begin  to  peep 
through  his  Venetians,  and  will  turn  out  for  an  early  stroll. 
Hurrah,  here's  a  basket  of  fresh  oranges,  and  if  Hercules  found 
better  fruit  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperidse,  I  only  wish  that  I 
had  been  there  instead.  They  might  have  been  all  gold ;  but 
they  could  hardly  have  been  more  tasty  and  refreshing. 

Rise  at  what  hour  the  traveller  may,  the  soko,  or  market- 
place, is  sure  to  be  filled  before  him.  If  the  country  people  do 
not  come  in  over-night,  they  must  be  a-foot  pretty  early  in  the 
morning,  for  sun-rise  finds  them  squatting  upon  the  ground,  with 
farm  produce  displayed  before  them.  Vegetables,  fruit,  and  eggs, 
are  retailed  by  the  fair  sex,  whose  sole  visible  garment  is  a  coarse 
woollen  cloth  thrown  over  the  head,  and  fastened  across  the 
mouth.  This  shroud-like  vestment  commonly  reaches  to  the 
ancles,  and  leaves  nothing  exposed  to  view,  except  two  large  eyes, 
discoloured  with  dye,  and  a  pair  of  flat  shapeless  feet.  The 
constant  habit  of  breathing  through  this  woollen  head-gear  must 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  health,  and  may  account  for  the 
dull  pasty  complexion  which  is  revealed  by  the  casual  disarrange- 
ment of  a  Moorish  woman's  haik.  The  market  is  certainly  the 
right  place  for  a  new  arrival  to  get  his  first  insight  into  Tangerine 
life  and  manners.  He  passes  out  of  the  northern  gate  just  in 
time  to  miss  an  encounter  with  a  string  of  camels,  who  are 
lounging  along  with  bundles  of  cork  or  myrtle-wood  strapped  on 
either  side.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  camel  may  be  a  nice  sort 
of  animal  in  his  way,  but  his  straggling  gait,  and  a  habit  of 
swinging  his  load  about  from  side  to  side,  make  him  anything  but 
a  cheerful  companion  in  a  narrow  lane,  with  no  friendly  door-way 
at  hand  for  shelter.  The  popular  idea  of  a  camel  is,  that  he  is  a 
model  of  endurance,  but  he  certainly  grunts  and  groans  too  much 
successfully  to  sustain  a  character  for  patience,  while  an  occa- 
sional snap  at  a  driver  as  he  tightens  a  strap,  shows  that  he  has 
a  temper  of  his  own  when  need  may  serve.  Immediately  outside 
the  walls,  lies  an  open  space  which  is  market  and  slaughter- 
ground  all  in  one.  A  glance  at  the  butchering  department  shows 
that  each  animal  is  divided  down  the  back,  and  then  cut  cross- 
wise, making  four  huge  lumps.    Purchasers  are  served  from  one 
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of  these,  the  butcher  beginning  at  one  end,  and  cutting  most 
impartially  till  he  gets  to  the  other.  As  the  operation  of  buying 
and  selling  is  invariably  accompanied  with  an  amount  of  noise  and 
gesticulation  that  seem  to  be  the  precursors  of  a  general  fight, 
the  din  of  the  market-place,  when  business  is  in  full  swing, 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  entire  population,  with  one  accord,  has 
gone  raving  mad.  Those  who  have  come  in  from  the  country 
invariably  carry  long  guns,  and  as  most  of  these  have,  in  addition, 
knives  concealed  beneath  their  c  gelabs/  or  cloaks,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  crowd  is  by  no  means  re-assuring.  But  deafening 
as  is  the  din,  there  is  no  real  danger  to  be  apprehended,  for  Moors 
very  seldom  take  to  fighting.  They  may  brandish  their  fists  in 
one  another's  faces,  and  jerk  out  strings  of  expletives,  by  no 
means  flattering  to  the  personal  habits  of  their  ancestry,  but 
they  rarely  come  to  blows.  Viewed  from  a  respectable  distance, 
the  screaming,  scolding,  and  perspiring  crowd  offers  an  amusing 
study  of  human  nature  in  one  of  its  most  excited  moods,  while 
the  flashing  of  gun-barrels,  and  the  endless  combination  of  colour 
which  the  sunlight  draws  out  of  even  the  filthiest  rags,  complete 
the  picture  of  Barbary  life  and  manners. 

The  professional  story-teller  is  quite  as  much  an  established 
institution  in  a  Barbary  market  as  a  Punch  and  Judy  at  an  Eng- 
lish fair.  This  class  of  men  are  great  curiosities  in  their  way. 
Dirty  and  tattered  to  a  degree  which  is  astonishing,  even  in  a 
country  where  filth  and  rags  are  matters  of  course,  they  roam 
about,  certain  to  win  a  welcome  in  every  hut  or  tent.  They  de- 
liver their  recitations  in  a  monotone,  and  with  very  little  attempt 
at  action.  A  crowd  quickly  collects,  and  staid  and  worshipful 
citizens  may  be  seen  listening  with  solemn  gravity  to  stories 
founded  on  the  never  failing  Arabian  Nights.  There  is  a  great 
call  for  these  itinerant  story-tellers  at  festive  gatherings,  and  they 
contrive  to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  money.  What  they  do  with 
their  gains  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say,  except  that  they  do  not 
spend  them  on  clothes  or  soap.  Here  and  there,  propped  up 
against  a  sunny  wall,  may  be  seen  a  disreputable  looking  indi- 
vidual indulging  in  a  pipe  of  kief.  This  is  a  preparation  of  hemp, 
akin  to  the  Indian  c  bang/'  which  acts  as  a  powerful  narcotic. 
Respectable  Moors  rarely  have  recourse  to  this  drug,  and  speak  of 
its  use  with  abhorrence.  Well  they  may,  for  anything  more  like 
a  brute  than  a  man  under  its  influence  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
The  habitual  kief-smoker  can  rarely  disguise  his  fatal  propensity. 
The  eye  staring  and  dull,  the  face  thin  and  careworn,  the  cheeks 
sunken,  the  figure  emaciated,  the  gait  shambling  and  unsteady — 
such  are  the  signs  which  bear  witness  to  this  deadly  habit.  Th£ 
law  is  very  strict  about  intoxication,  whether  it  be  produced  by 
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kief  or  fermented  liquor,  and  drunken  men  are  flogged  until  they 
are  sober.  With  two  stout  soldiers  working  away  merrily  on  the 
bare  back  with  a  piece  of  leather  that  ploughs  its  way  into  the 
flesh  at  every  stroke,  a  man  must  be  very  drunk  indeed,  or  else 
have  a  very  tough  hide,  if  he  does  not  soon  come  round.  Just 
when  the  din  of  the  market  is  at  the  maddest,  some  enterprising 
natives  seize  upon  the  moment  to  extemporize  an  auction.  Con- 
ducted out  of  doors,  and  under  a  blazing  sun,  the  operation  is 
rather  exciting.  Auctions  are  a  substitute  for  pawn-shops,  which 
as  yet  are  an  untasted  luxury  in  this  slowly  moving  country. 
When  a  man  gets  a  little  e  hard  up/  he  seizes  upon  the  first  sale- 
able article  that  comes  to  hand,  and  starts  off  at  a  trot,  flourishing 
it  wildly  above  his  head,  and  yelling  out  a  fancy  price.  The 
bystanders,  as  a  general  rule,  take  the  matter  pretty  coolly.  Now 
and  then  a  bid  is  stolidly  made,  but  it  is  not  until  the  amateur 
auctioneer  has  elbowed  his  way  a  dozen  times  from  one  end  of  the 
market  to  another,  that  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  take  about  one 
tenth  of  what  he  had  demanded.  Possibly  he  may  turn  sulky, 
and  after  a  five  minutes  squat  upon  his  haunches,  start  off  for 
another  run,  for  time  is  cheap,  and  he  does  not  mind  perspiring  a 
little  for  the  chance  of  another  half-dollar.  Simultaneously  with 
this  open-air  chase  after  money,  a  professional  auctioneer  is  turn- 
ing market-day  to  account  by  holding  a  sale  of  furniture  and 
other  household  goods.  Disguised  in  something  which  is  intended 
to  represent  European  clothes,  and  presenting  an  exterior  which 
for  dirt  and  rascality  could  hardly  be  matched  in  Houndsditch, 
this  son  of  Israel  is  conducting  his  operations  in  the  court-yard  of 
a  middle-class  house.  He  stands  at  the  end  of  a  table,  facing  a 
French  clerk,  who  takes  down  the  names  of  purchasers  and  the 
prices  paid.  His  shouting  is  incessant,  and  he  repeats  the  last 
bid  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice,  and  as  fast  as  he  can  speak.  In 
his  excitement  he  bounds  upon  the  table,  performing  most  fiend- 
like evolutions,  and  finishes  up  by  striking  the  palms  of  his  hands 
violently  together  in  token  that  the  article  is  sold.  The  court- 
yard is  crammed  full  of  Jews,  each  one  dirtier  and  more  ill- 
favoured  than  his  neighbour.  Lounging  against  the  walls  are  a 
few  Moors,  who  appear  to  transact  no  business,  and  who  evidently 
view  a  sale  of  goods  as  a  thing  devised  expressly  for  their  personal 
entertainment. 

Should  the  visitor  to  Tangier  come  in  for  wedding  festivities, 
the  novelty  of  the  sight  will  well  repay  him  for  crossing  the  straits. 
The  first  intimation  of  something  unusual  going  on  will  be  con- 
veyed by  an  excited  crowd,  who  are  assisting  at  the  slaughter  of 
an  ox  in  the  middle  of  the  public  street.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a 
sacrificial  offering,  and  is  performed  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
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bridegroom's  door.  If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  this  happy  individual's  abode,  it  is  dispelled  by  shout- 
ing, laughing,  and  beating  of  tom-toms,  which  announce  that  he 
is  keeping  open  house  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  his  bache- 
lor life,  and  seems  to  be  having  a  tolerably  jovial  time  of  it.  As 
fast  as  one  set  of  guests  comes  out,  another  goes  in,  and  as  the 
beverages  are  evidently  of  greater  strength  than  those  favoured  by 
the  Prophet,  the  condition  of  most  of  the  departures  may  be 
described  as  convivial.  Presently  the  noise  is  redoubled,  and  the 
bridegroom  himself  makes  his  appearance  in  holiday  trim.  He  is 
going  to  fetch  his  bride,  whom  he  has  been  contented  to  take 
upon  trust,  for  up  to  the  present  moment  he  has  not  set  eyes  on 
her.  Any  one  who  is  curious  enough  to  follow  him  will  see  a  box 
brought  out  of  a  house,  and  strapped  on  the  back  of  a  mule.  It 
is  about  three  feet  high,  by  two  and  three  quarters  wide,  not  at 
all  unlike  a  meat  safe,  and  is  covered  with  gaudy  muslin,  gar- 
nished at  the  corners  with  knots  of  ribbons.  Within  this  box  the 
bride  is  squatting,  invisible  as  yet  to  mortal  eyes.  With  a  male 
relation  walking  on  either  side  of  her,  and  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  band  of  tom-toms  and  bag-pipes,  she  is  about  to  perform  a 
snaiFs-pace  promenade  of  all  the  streets  in  the  town  that  are  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  procession. 

Under  the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  archway,  some  fifty 
friends  of  the  bridegroom  are  waiting  to  do  honour  to  the  festivity 
of  the  occasion.  Most  of  them  are  from  the  country,  and  as  fine 
clothes  are  scarce,  they  have  atoned  for  the  deficiency  by  tying  a 
cord  round  their  temples,  which,  besides  being  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  headache,  is  also  a  light  and  inexpensive  offering  to  the 
graces.  Each  one  of  these  merry-makers  carries  his  long  gun, 
and  he  has,  moreover,  a  couple  of  pounds  or  so  of  loose  powder 
hanging  in  a  leathern  pouch  at  his  side.  One  stalwart  moun- 
taineer has  brought  his  ammunition  in  a  jar,  and  as  he  is  smoking 
a  cigarette  while  he  takes  off  the  cover  to  inspect  the  contents, 
the  explosion  of  an  impromptu  bombshell  may  very  likely  add  to 
the  general  air  of  cheerfulness  which  prevails.  As  the  nuptial 
procession  approaches,  they  begin  to  load  their  guns,  by  the 
simple  process  of  clutching  a  handful  of  powder  and  pouring  it 
down  the  barrel  in  a  manner  that  speaks  well  for  their  reliance  in 
the  soundness  of  their  weapons.  This  confidence  is  sometimes 
more  than  the  guns  deserve ;  for  they  are  crazy  affairs,  and  occa- 
sionally add  ghastly  wounds  to  the  general  excitement  of  the 
scene.  And  now  the  real  business  of  the  day  commences.  The 
musketeers  form  themselves  into  two  lines,  with  a  space  of  about 
twenty  yards  between  them.  They  then  begin  to  execute  a 
fantastic  dance,  crossing  and  re-crossing  in  a  frenzied  manner, 
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and  supplementing  the  din  of  the  tom-toms  by  a  wild  and 
dolorous  chant.  All  of  a  sudden  they  rush  full  tilt  at  one  another, 
discharging  their  guns  at  the  moment  when  a  general  crash 
seems  inevitable,  and  then  turn  sharp  upon  their  heel  and  return 
to  their  original  line.  They  avoid  injuring  one  another  by  cleverly 
elevating  their  right  arm,  and  depressing  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
at  the  moment  of  firing.  The  volley  is  delivered  with  such 
accuracy  as  to  sound  like  the  discharge  of  a  single  musket,  and 
would  do  no  discredit  to  a  body  of  regular  soldiery.  This  dance 
is  repeated  as  often  as  the  procession  reaches  a  place  that  is  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  its  execution.  "What  the  bride  thinks  of  it 
all,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  As  this  may  possibly  be  the  first 
occasion  on  which  she  has  left  her  father's  house,  her  welcome 
into  public  life  is  rather  startling  in  its  roughness.  But  even 
marriage  festivities  must  come  to  an  end ;  and  in  due  course  of 
time  the  box  is  deposited  at  the  bridegroom's  door,  and  if  he 
finds  his  wife  a  little  crumpled  and  frightened,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  make  all  due  allowance. 

Unless  the  visitor  likes  to  hand  over  his  person  to  the  care  of 
one  of  the  Pacha's  soldiers — paying  about  a  dollar  a  day  for  the 
accommodation — he  must  confine  his  rambles  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  walls  of  Tangier.  No  European  is  allowed  to 
make  excursions  in  the  interior  without  a  guard.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  there  are  no  roads  in  the  country,  that  rivers  are 
bridgeless,  that  hill-sides  are  covered  with  a  bewildering  tangle  of 
brushwood,  and  that  Spanish  conquests  have  not  tended  to  raise 
tight-clothed  visitors  in  the  estimation  of  a  people  who  habitually 
go  armed,  and  who  are  specially  intolerant  of  foreign  interference, 
the  presence  of  a  responsible  guide  is  almost  a  necessity.  Pro- 
vided with  such  a  companion,  a  day  may  be  very  pleasantly  spent 
in  a  visit  to  Cape  Spartel.  A  wild  ride  through  quagmires  and 
water-courses,  and  then  across  rough  barren  hills,  without  a 
vestige  of  cultivation  as  far  as  eye  can  reach  to  show  the  hand  of 
man,  brings  him  to  the  far-famed  headland  of  Spartel,  once  the 
home  of  Hercules,  and  now  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  wild  boar, 
and  it  may  be  of  still  fiercer  beasts  of  prey.  Perched  on  a  storm- 
beaten  rock,  stands  the  only  evidence  of  human  industry,  a 
majestic  lighthouse,  a  welcome  beacon  to  all  vessels  making  for 
the  straits.  Up  to  the  year  1860,  the  Moors  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  lighthouse  on  their  coasts.  It  was  not  speci- 
fied in  the  Koran,  and  therefore  could  not  be  necessary.  The 
wreck  of  the  Brazilian  frigate,  Donna  Isabella,  caused  a  very 
strong  representation  to  be  made  to  the  Sultan  by  the  French 
Minister,  and  he  at  length  gave  a  half-hearted  consent  to  the 
undertaking,  stipulating  that  Moorish  workmen  alone  should  be 
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employed.  His  Majesty's  subjects  do  not  appear  to  have  appre- 
ciated the  honour  which  he  so  graciously  designed  for  them.  It 
speedily  got  wind  that  the  lighthouse  was  an  invention  of  the  evil 
one,  and  they  refused  to  do  another  stroke  of  work.  But  the 
French  Government  saw  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  and 
sent  over  a  few  skilled  workmen  to  assist  the  unhappy  architect, 
who  soon  turned  the  infant  building  into  a  fortress,  where  he  was 
strong  enough  to  bid  defiance  to  any  band  of  roving  Arabs  who 
might  think  it  their  mission  to  pull  down  a  structure,  the  use  of 
which  they  could  not  understand,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be 
impious.  After  four  years  of  wearisome  and  perilous  labour,  the 
lighthouse  was  at  last  completed.  The  charge  of  it  could  not  be 
entrusted  to  the  Moors,  for  they  might  at  any  moment  leave  it  to 
take  care  of  itself ;  so  it  was  arranged  that  the  consuls  of  Euro- 
pean nations  should  form  a  committee  for  its  preservation,  and 
by  way  of  avoiding  jealousy  among  the  greater  powers,  a  super- 
intendent was  sent  for  from  Belgium. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulty  with  which  Arabs  get  over  their 
conscientious  scruples,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  although  the 
lighthouse  was  solemnly  opened  by  the  Pacha  of  Tangier,  and  was 
thus  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  Government  Institution,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  guard  the  light  on  the  land  side  with 
bullet-proof  shutters. 

As  the  traveller  rides  back  to  town,  he  passes  over  ground 
that  can  never  be  without  interest  to  an  Englishman,  who  knows 
the  traditions  of  the  spot.  Here  it  was  that  the  British  garrison 
of  Tangier  gave  battle  to  the  Moors  in  defence  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza's  dowry,  a  rich  and  cherished  tributary  of  Charles  the 
Second's  crown.  The  key  of  the  position  is  marked  by  three 
tombs  which  are  dedicated  to  the  c  Warriors  of  the  Faith/  the 
name  given  to  the  Moslem  worthies  who  fell  in  the  attempt  to 
wrest  Tangier  from  our  grasp.  The  details  of  each  are  nearly 
similar,  and  though  empty  and  ruinous,  are  interesting  memorials 
of  a  desperate  struggle.  The  walls  are  roughly  built  of  mingled 
stone  and  brick,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  cornice,  from  which  springs  a  dome.  One  tomb  is  dis- 
tinguished by  flying  buttresses,  and  a  fig-tree  growing  through  a 
crack  in  the  dome.  From  the  centre  hangs  a  piece  of  broken 
chain,  which  must  have  supported  a  lamp,  while  a  French  or 
Spanish  cannon-ball  has  found  a  resting-place  in  a  corner.  The 
hill-side  round  these  tombs  is  thickly  strewn  with  low  head- 
stones, marking  the  place  where  the  English  buried  their  slain, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
and  when  Tangier  has  so  long  passed  from  our  keeping,  these 
memorials  are  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  the  ordinary 
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run  of  Moorish  sepulchres.  A  lovely  view  of  Tangier  Bay, 
backed  by  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  is  obtained  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  while  an  odd  insight  into  Moorish  domestic  life  is  gained 
by  watching  the  movements  of  two  little  urchins  who  are  turning 
over  all  the  loose  stones.  They  are  looking  for  scorpions,  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  they  have  to  look  far,  for  one  of  them  holds 
in  his  hand  a  small  jar  containing  several  lively  specimens  of  this 
interesting  creature.  Their  researches  are  connected  with  bene- 
volent and  scientific  ends.  The  jar  is  to  be  hung  over  the  bed  of 
their  little  brother  at  home  who  is  troubled  with  pains  in  his 
stomach,  a  malady  which  vanishes  before  the  presence  of  scorpions, 
carefully  suspended  above  the  cradle.  But  by  this  time  night  will 
be  falling,  and  as  the  gates  of  Tangier  are  shut  at  sunset,  and  the 
keys  carried  up  to  the  Pacha,  the  traveller  had  better  put  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  canter  across  a  sandy  flat  which  separates  him 
from  the  town.  A  group  or  two  of  roving  Arabs,  whose  ideas  on 
the  rights  of  property  are  in  an  elementary  condition  of  develop- 
ment, and'  the  baying  of  predatory  dogs,  who  are  turning  out  to 
look  for  their  supper,  make  night  riding  more  exciting  than  safe. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TIME    TO  CHOOSE. 

Willie  Fitzgerald  had  not  made  choice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession so  much  of  his  own  free  accord  as  of  necessity.  His  father 
had  been  the  manager  of  a  small  country  bank  at  Sandymouth, 
but  the  manager's  income — never  a  large  one — was  always  spent 
to  the  last  farthing.  He  was  what  is  called  a  c  comfortable,  easy- 
going 9  man,  always  intent  on  doing  his  duty,  both  to  his  employers 
and  his  family,  but  not  at  all  unwilling  to  gratify  his  own  little 
special  tastes  and  whims.  For  example,  he  was  very  fond  of  gar- 
dening, of  small  highly-finished  water-colour  drawings,  and  of  old 
china.  He  had  a  little  taste  for  chemistry  and  microscopic  pur- 
suits; he  liked  little  journeys  into  the  country,  and  quiet,  cozy, 
little  dinners  at  road- side  inns.  Not  that  he  was  selfish  in  any 
of  these  pursuits ;  for  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
persuade  his  dear  wife,  or  an  old  friend,  to  join  him  and  partake 
of  his  pleasure.  This  really  doubled  his  own  enjoyment,  as  he 
always  insisted ;  but  it  also  very  often  doubled  his  expenses,  a 
matter  which  he  overlooked.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
affairs  came  to  be  wound  up  after  his  death,  and  his  various  little 
debts  were  paid,  there  was  scarcely  fifty  pounds  remaining  for  the 
future  support  of  his  wife  and  son.  His  life  was  not  insured,  and 
the  prospect  before  them  was  a  sad  one.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, however,  the  directors  of  the  bank  came  forward,  and  be- 
haved most  liberally.  Fitzgerald,  they  said,  had  been  a  faithful 
servant  to  them  for  forty  years,  and  their  full  intention  had  been 
to  make  him  a  junior  partner  at  their  next  meeting.  The  bank, 
therefore,  would  allow  his  widow  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year  as  long  as  she  remained  unmarried ;  and  gladly  take  her  son 
as  a  clerk,  if  he  should  incline  towards  such  employment.  But 
money  and  mercantile  matters  were  not  at  all  to  the  boy's  taste ; 
and  his  mother  was  far  too  wise  to  force  him  into  any  employ- 
ment to  which  he  was  decidedly  averse. 

u  You  have  your  own  way  to  make,  Willie/'  she  used  to  say, 
"  and  I  can  do  little  to  help  you.    As  long  as  I  live  you  have  a 
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home,  and  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese ;  but  before  I  go,  my  son, 
I  should  like  to  see  you  settled  in  some  way  or  other/' 

H I  only  wish,  mother,  I  could  get  settled  in  some  way.  Any 
work  will  suit  me  almost,  except  being  shut  up  all  day  in  an  office. 
I  can't  go  to  college,  I  know,  without  cutting  you  down  to  bread 
and  water,  and  that  I  never  will  do.  I  should  like  plenty  to  do, 
for  mind  and  body ;  something  that  would  take  me  into  the  open 
air,  engineer's  work,  or  farming  ;  or  I  shouldn't  mind  even  going  to 
sea,  under  a  good  captain." 

This  last  proposal,  however,  was  always  added  in  a  very  faint 
voice,  and  with  a  large  amount  of  mental  reserve.  In  fact,  it  was 
really  liked  neither  by  mother  nor  son,  who  both  dreaded  what 
might  prove  to  be  a  final  parting. 

Many  such  conversations  passed  between  them;  and  so  passed 
over  those  years  which  Mr.  Prank  Stone  spent  in  Paris. 

At  last,  it  occurred  to  them  that  uncle  Vining  at  Langford 
might  be  able  to  help  them — at  all  events  with  some  advice,  a  com- 
modity which  if  he  rarely  took  from  others,  he  was  fond  of  giving 
to  all  who  asked  it. 

u  Go  over  to  Langford  and  see  him,  Willie,  and  tell  him  the 
whole  story.  He  loved  my  sister,  and  for  her  sake  will  listen  to 
you.  He's  a  kindly,  hearty,  little  man,  and  if  he  can't  help  you 
as  you  wish,  you're  sure  of  a  ready  welcome.  Your  cousin,  too, 
they  tell  me,  is  growing  up  to  be  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  it's  time 
that  you  saw  some  other  face  besides  that  of  a  poor  old  woman 
like  me." 

"  I  shall  never  see  a  face  I  like  half  so  well,  old  or  young,"  he 
replied,  looking  up  brightly  as  he  spoke. 

For  the  youth  had  seen  few  other  faces,  and  was  growing  up  to 
be  shy  and  sensitive,  and  rather  hard  to  please  in  that  matter. 
Still,  he  thought  his  mother's  advice  was  good,  and  resolved  to 
follow  it.  He  had  not  seen  his  uncle  for  a  year  or  two,  and  his 
cousin  Mary  only  once  since  his  father's  death,  when  he  was  a 
mere  child.  He  had  a  dim  recollection  of  a  little  dainty,  fairy- 
like, girl  with  brown  hair  and  sunny  eyes ;  that  she  was  kind  and 
chatty  with  him,  and  did  all  that  a  little  maiden  could  to  cheer 
him  up  in  his  sorrow.  But  they  were  mere  boy  and  girl  then,  and 
now  he  began  to  feel  it  was  time  to  be  a  man.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  he  paid  his  expected  visit,  saw  his  uncle,  spent  a  couple 
of  days  with  him,  and  enjoyed  the  trip  enormously, 

Since  their  last  meeting  Mary  had  been  at  school  for  some 
years  at  Exeter ;  and  having  learned  the  few  things  that  school 
can  teach  a  girl,  had  added  to  them  the  grace,  refinement 
and  taste  which  no  school  can  give.  She  was  natural  and  un- 
affected, and  being  only  two  years  younger  than  Pitzgerald,  was 
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more  than  a  match  for  him  in  every  way.  The  first  evening  he 
spent  at  Langford  he  was  rather  shy  and  reserved  with  her,  though 
she  talked  away  with  him  as  easily  and  calmly  as  if  they  had  been 
brother  and  sister.  He  found  himself  constantly  watching  her,  as 
she  chatted  to  her  father,  or  sang  to  him  some  happy  little  English 
ballad,  to  the  tinkle  of  a  very  aged  Broadwood,  and  blushed  more 
than  once  when  the  merry  brown  eyes  looked  softly  up  and  met 
his  hasty  glance. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am/"  he  thought,  "  to  go  on  blushing  in  this 
absurd  fashion,  just  like  a  mere  boy."  And  then  he  did  his  best 
to  be  more  manly,  and  as  calm  and  unruffled  as  she  was.  But, 
like  Mr.  Mulloney  under  similar  circumstances — 

"  The  more  he  tried,  the  more  he  failed 
To  look  his  charmer  in  the  face  ; 
"While  she,  the  little  wicked  queen, 
Was  at  her  ease,  in  every  case." 

That  night,  as  the  doctor  smoked  his  after-supper  pipe,  when 
Mary  had  been  packed  off  to  bed — a  deal  too  soon,  as  her  cousin 
thought —  (to  escape  being  smoke  dried,  as  her  father  urged,  but 
in  reality  that  they  might  talk  more  freely),  the  uncle  and  nephew 
had  a  long  confabulation. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man  at  last,  "  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  come  over  to  consult  me ;  and  I  think  that  I  see  how 
the  land  lies.  You  can't  go  to  college,  that's  clear;  and  you  de- 
cline to  go  into  the  bank.  There  I  think  you're  right.  I  don't 
believe  it  does  a  youngster  a  grain  of  good  to  be  always  handling 
other  people's  money.  You  like  fresh  air,  you  say,  and  plenty  of 
work ;  you  know  a  little  of  chemistry  and  botany,  and  you  have 
plenty  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  work — how  should  you  like  to 
be  a  country  doctor  ?" 

"  I  have  never  thought  much  of  a  doctor's  life,  and  I  have 
seen  less.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  chance  of  anything  else, 
uncle ;  and  if  you  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  managing  it,  I  can't 
do  better." 

"  Well,  well,  Fitz,  don't  be  in  a  hurry — think  the  matter  over 
well.  At  all  events,  sleep  on  it,  and  we'll  hold  another  council  of 
war  to-morrow.  But,  whatever  you  do,  don't  forget,  my  boy, 
that  it's  a  rough,  hard  life,  and  very  often  a  thankless  one.  It 
lies  among  those  who  are  out  of  condition  in  mind  and  body — 
men  and  women  with  a  slate  off  the  tiling — people  crammed  with 
crotchets,  and  whims,  and  fancies ;  full  of  gratitude  if  you  can 
only  cure  them  without  pain,  without  delay,  and  without  cost ; 
and  ready  to  eat  you  if  you  can't  work  any  such  miracle." 

The  final  result  of  the  visit  was,  that  Fitzgerald  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  a  country  doctor. 
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"  You  shall  come  and  help  me  here  in  the  surgery/'  said  his 
uncle,  "  now  that  old  Horam  says  you  are  ready  to  pass  in  Celsus 
and  Gregory;  and  when  your  London  work  is  over,  you  shall 
come  and  settle  here  as  my  assistant,  and  it's  very  hard  if,  before 
I  go  on  the  dead  list  myself,  I  can't  settle  you  into  a  good  prac- 
tice. You  won't  have  much  society  here,  my  boy,  for  there's  none 
to  have ;  but  you  and  Mary  seem  good  friends,  and  must  put  up 
with  the  gossip  of  an  old  man/' 

This  was  good  news  to  carry  back  to  Encomb,  and  the  widow's 
heart  grew  glad  as  she  listened  to  the  story.  The  youth  had  much 
to  tell,  but  she  listened  to  every  word. 

"  And  what  is  Mary  like,  my  son  ?  You  have  not  said  a  word 
about  her/' 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  mother,  I  didn't  see  much  of  her,  as  I  had 
so  much  to  talk  of  with  her  father.  But  she  is  a  pretty,  nice,  little 
thing ;  quite  a  girl,  you  know,  and  sings, — by  Jove,  she  sings  like 
a  bird." 

"  Yes,  Willie,  that  she  ought  to  do.  Her  dear  mother  was 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  country-side,  and  her  voice  was  music 
itself.  I  am  so  glad  you  like  her ; — oh,  I  can  see  you  do,  Willie, 
and  it's  of  no  use  to  deny  it.  And  why  shouldn't  you  like  a 
pretty  face, — though  it  is  your  own  cousin's  ?" 

"  My  dear  mother/'  was  the  vehement  answer,  "  nothing  of 
the  kind,  I  assure  you.    Why,  she's  a  mere  child !" 

But,  child  or  not,  Willie's  face  flushed  brightly  as  he  said  this, 
and  his  heart  beat  faster  as  he  thought  of  her  soft,  brown  eyes, 
and  loving  face. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BREAD  PILLS. 

"Why,  man  alive,  a  doctor  without  drugs  is  like  a  carpenter  without 
shavings  ;  a  coach  without  wheels." 

Jarvis. 

Within  a  month  from  that  time  Fitzgerald  was  settled  in  his 
uncle's  house  at  Langford,  and  quietly  learning  what  little  there 
was  to  be  learned  in  the  surgery  of  a  country  doctor.  His  uncle  had 
no  very  great  skill  or  knowledge  as  a  medical  man,  nor  had  he  a  very 
wide  circle  of  patients  to  practise  on ;  so  much  the  better,  per- 
haps, for  him  and  for  them.  They  thought  more  of  his  successes, 
he  less  of  his  failures.  Still,  what  practice  there  was,  he  had. 
There  was  no  rival  practitioner  within  seven  miles ;  he  attended 
to  the  squire's  gout,  and  the  vicar's  rheumatism  ;  the  measles  in 
the  village,  and  the  low  fever  and  heart-ache  in  the  parish  union. 
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And,  oddly  enough,  he  was  popular  in  all  these  widely  differing 
quarters.  One  great  secret  of  his  success  was,  as  I  believe,  his 
invariable,  unruffled  good-temper,  and  the  dexterity  with  which 
he  managed  to  make  every  patient  believe  that  he,  Dr.  Vining, 
specially  understood  and  sympathised  with  that  peculiar  form  of 
disease  under  which  the  sufferer  laboured.  Of  medicine  he  gave 
little  or  none,  except  of  one  special  kind  (of  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say,  anon),  and  in  those  few  special  cases  where  violent 
remedies  are  indeed  required. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  would  say  to  the  white-haired  old  Vicar, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  it's  got  into  your  hand  and  elbow 
again  ?  The  most  atrocious  place  to  get  to,  that  I  know  of. 
Rheumatism  in  the  knee  is  bad  enough,  but  in  the  hands, — it's 
simply  intolerable  V 

"  Squire,  how  are  you  this  morning  ?  Got  to  the  right  foot, 
has  it  ?  What  an  infernal  complaint  gout  is.  Ah !  well,  well, 
there's  a  remedy  for  it,  that's  one  good  thing.  Patience,  patience, 
my  dear  squire,  and  water  gruel." 

"  Oh,  d — n  patience,"  cries  the  angry  sufferer,  u  and  water 
gruel  is  worse  than  the  gout  itself.  Is  there  nothing  else,  doctor? 
How  is  it  you  manage  to  keep  so  well  ?  drink  your  bottle  of  wine 
— as  I  dare  say  you  do,  every  day  of  your  life, — and  yet  look  like 
a  fresh  young  colt  V 

"  Three  or  four  glasses  instead  of  ten  or  twelve,  squire ;  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  instead  of  very  little,  or  none  at 
all.  No  late  suppers,  and  no  brandy-and-water  after  dinner. 
Why,  with  such  a  constitution  as  yours,  squire,  and  proper  care, 
you  ought  to  be  good  for  the  next  fifty  years.    Good  morning." 

"  And  how  are  all  the  poor  old  croakers,  here,  this  morning  V9 
he  would  say,  as  he  sauntered  into  the  pauper  infirmary. 
"  Where's  Betty, — and  how  did  old  Giles  get  on  yesterday  with 
his  new  crutches  ?  Ah,  mind  you,  you  youngsters,"  turning  to  a 
group  of  poor,  wizened,  worn-out  old  codgers,  "mind  you,  a  hot  iron 
in  your  shoulder-blade  is  not  at  all  a  nice  thing,  and  walking  on 
crutches  is  an  uncommon  hard  matter  to  manage  well !  Isn't  it, 
Master  ?"  he  would  say,  appealing  at  last  to  a  short,  pudding-faced 
man,  with  a  pug-nose,  and  small,  bleary  eyes,  who  stood  winking 
in  the  sun,  silently  and  grandly  by  himself,  as  becomes  a  "  paro- 
chial "  officer. 

"I  should  say,"  replies  the  man  in  office,  "it  all  depends  on 
the  party  hisself,  and  what  he's  up  to;  and  whether  he's  been  on 
the  tramp  or  no." 

u  That's  precisely  it,  Master"  says  the  cheery  little  doctor. 
"  There,  you've  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  Trust  you  for 
seeing  through  a  man, — or  woman  either,  for  that  matter.  That 
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fellow  Morrison  has  been  on  the  tramp  so  long,  that  it's  like 
sudden  death  to  him  to  be  shut  up  here,  and  have  to  go  '  dot  and 
carry  one 9  all  round  the  yard ;  and  as  for  old  Betty,  everybody 
know's  what  she's  up  to.  She  wants  her  little  drop  of  gin  at  night, 
to  keep  out  the  cold  from  her  poor  old  bones,  and  I  think,  Master, 
with  your  permission,"  with  great  emphasis  on  this  last  phrase, 
"  she  must  have  it  for  a  week  or  two  longer.  As  for  your  carna- 
tions, master,  they're  not  to  be  matched  this  side  of  the  county. 
Good  day." 

And  then  the  cheery  little  doctor  would  jump  into  his  gig,  and 
rattle  off  to  his  next  batch  of  patients  as  cheerily  as  if  his  visits 
were  to  all  the  houses  of  joy  in  the  parish. 

"  Fitz,  my  boy,"  said  the  doctor,  one  morning,  "  come  into 
the  surgery ;  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you.  You  have  been 
here  six  months,  now,  Fitz,  and  can  pretty  well  see  what  a  quiet, 
hum-drum  life  you  will  have  to  lead.    How  does  it  suit  you  ?" 

"  I  am  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and  my  only  concern  is, 
whether  I  shall  ever  really  be  of  any  service  to  you, — until  I 
have  done  all  my  work  in  town." 

"  But  you  are  of  service,  already.  Will,  you  help  me  in  many 
ways ;  and  if  you  really  like  your  work,  and  can  make  up  your 
mind  to  a  quiet,  hum- drum,  life,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  do  well.  You  can  judge  for  yourself  that  I  am  popular 
enough  here,  especially  among  the  country  people  who  come  to 
us  on  market  day.  To-day  you  shall  see  how  easily  they  may  be 
cured  of  half  the  ailments  they  fancy  they  are  dying  from ;  if 
they  will  only  let  nature  have  her  own  way.  You  see  those  six 
square  bottles  in  a  row,  in  the  middle  shelf?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  they  make  up  two-thirds  of  my  stock-in-trade,  and 
more  than  half  the  people  who  come  here  are  cured  with  a  couple 
of  draughts  out  of  those  bottles  :  blue,  red,  green,  white,  purple, 
and  yellow ;  yet  they  are  nothing  but  distilled  water,  coloured 
with  an  infusion  of  harmless  leaves  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
flavoured  with  a  few  drops  of  gentian  or  peppermint.  In  the 
three  narrow  drawers  below  them  are,  as  you  may  see,  in  letters 
of  blazing  gold, — 

"  They  are  all  made  of  plain  bread  crumbs.  Drawer  No.  1,  mixed 
with  liquorice  dust ;  No.  2,  with  ginger;  and  No.  3  with  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  so  as  to  suit  the  exact  taste  of  every  patient  who 
insists  on  a  change  of  medicine.  If  No.  1  won't  cure  him,  No.  3 
never  fails  ;  so  if  you  have  a  mind  this  morning  to  see  how  easily 
people  are  humbugged,  Willie,  sit  you  there,  at  that  little  table, 
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and  be  busy  at  the  account  books,  and  listen  while  I  deal  with 
my  patients  as  they  drop  in." 

"But  surely/'  replies  Juvenis,  "you  can't  treat  serious  cases 
of  illness  in  this  fashion, — with  bread  pills  and  coloured  water  ?" 

"  No — no,  my  boy  ;  a  broken  leg,  or  a  fever,  or  a  touch  of 
real  disease,  of  course  requires  other  treatment.  But  half  the 
people  who  fancy  themselves  ill,  only  need  rest,  fresh  air,  proper 
food ;  or  less  stuffing  and  more  exercise.  They  wont  let  nature 
cure  them,  and  therefore  go  to  a  doctor  who  can't  do  half  what 
she  can,  and  pay  him  for  cramming  them  with  filthy  drugs." 

This  was  a  view  of  the  medical  profession  altogether  new  to 
Fitzgerald ;  but  it  amused  him,  and  so  he  sat  and  listened. 

Three  of  the  patients  who  came  to  be  healed  that  morning 
fully  exemplified  the  old  man's  mode  of  treatment.  First  of  all 
came  a  farm  labourer  and  his  wife ;  she,  thin,  hard,  and  scraggy, 
with  a  bright  red  face,  and  brimming  with  wiry  vigour,  though 
full  sixty  years  old ;  he,  not  a  year  older,  but  pale  and  drooping, 
with  his  hand  clutching  a  hazel  stick  ;  with  dull,  heavy,  eyes  that 
looked  drearily  across  the  room,  as  if  in  fear. 

"  Ah  !  John  Roberts  ;  I  haven't  seen  you,  my  man,  for  many 
a  long,  long,  day.  You  were  hale  and  hearty  two  years  ago. 
What's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"  Drafful  pain  in  my  zide,  doctor,  and  no  stummick  to  my 
food  at  ahl." 

"  Come  here  up  to  the  light,  man,  and  let's  have  a  look  at 
your  mouth.  Out  with  your  tongue  !  Now  open  your  mouth 
wide.    Wider,  man  !  wider  !    There,  that's  it.    Yes,  yes,  I  see. 

"  Why,  your  tongue,  and  throat,  and  mouth  are  all  wrong, 
John ;  they  look  more  like  dirty  white  paper  than  flesh  and  blood ; 
and  it's  the  same  all  the  way  down  inside  you — down  to  the  very 
place  where  you  feel  that  gnawing,  sinking,  pain.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  that  pain  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  do'ee,  sir,  please.'' 

"  That  pain,  Roberts,  is  Rum,  which  has  burnt  away  all  the 
life  out  of  your  mouth,  and  turned  your  throat  into  leather,  and  is 
eating  a  hole  through  the  coats  of  your  c  poor  stummick,'  as  you 
call  it.  How  many  glasses  did  you  swallow  yesterday,  and  how 
many  this  morning  ?  I  must  know  the  exact  number,  and  then 
I'll  see  if  anything  can  be  done  for  you." 

And  then  at  last  the  miserable  secret  was  slowly  dragged  out 
of  Mr.  Roberts.  Ever  since  he  had  the  rheumatics  so  bad  last 
November,  he  had  been  going  steadily  down  hill,  learning  day  by 
day  to  swallow  liquid  fire.  Some  fool  or  other  had  then  advised 
him  to  try  c  Rum  and  Cloves,  fasting,'  and  he  had  tried  it,  and  in- 
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creased  the  doses,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  till  he  ate  and 
drank  little  else  but  this  miserable  poison, 

u  How  long  has  this  last  wretched  game  been  going  on,  of  rum 
for  breakfast,  rum  for  dinner,  for  tea,  and  supper  V3 

"  Only  a  few  days,  sin  he's  bin  so  mortial  bad,"  says  the  poor 
wife. 

"  Lucky  for  you,  John;  a  few  more  days  would  have  settled 
you  in  your  coffin ;  a  parish  one,  too,  it  must  have  been ;  and 
parish  coffins  are  horribly  uncomfortable,  so  I'm  told.  Do  you 
want  to  get  well,  John,  or  for  this  pain  to  go  on  burning  a  hole 
right  through  you  ?    Will  you  do  what  I  tell  you  ?" 

"O  Lod-a-massy,  no,  doctor!  I  don't  want  no  parish  coffins, 
nor  no  more  holes  bored  in  me.  Tell  me  what  fur  to  do ;  Fll  do 
it,  sure/?/." 

Down  comes  bottle  No.  2,  full  of  crimson  fluid,  and  out  of 
drawer  No.  3,  a  large  box  of  ginger  and  bread  pills. 

"  Now,  John,  listen.  In  the  first  place,  no  more  raw  spirit ; 
not  a  single  drop  at  any  time.  One  good  cup  of  new  milk  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  rum  in  it ; 
another  spoonful  in  a  half-pint  of  cold  water  with  your  dinner ; 
and  another  with  sugar  and  hot  water  for  a  night-cap  before  you 
go  to  bed.  Pills  and  draught,  as  you  see  on  the  label,  three  times 
a-day,  without  fail.  Fll  come  and  see  you  on  Monday;  that  is/' 
he  added,  sternly,  "  if  you  keep  your  word.  If  you  don't,  Fll  order 
your  coffin." 

"  What  is  he  to  do  about  his  victuals  ?"  says  Mrs.  Roberts. 
"  Do  about  his  victuals  ?  eat  'em,  of  course." 
"  But  he  can't  eat  'em." 

"  He  must — must — must  !  If  he  only  takes  the  milk,  and  a 
good  hunch  of  bread,  he  won't  starve.  Now,  John,  be  off ;  there's 
another  patient  coming  in." 

Patient  No.  2  was  a  poor,  pinched  up,  little  widow,  dressed  in 
dingy  black,  but  yet  clean  and  tidy,  with  a  quiet  air  of  better  days 
about  her,  which  no  amount  of  poverty  could  wipe  off. 

"  I  can't  sleep,  doctor.  I  goes  on  tossing  about,  from  the 
time  I  lie  down  till  the  light  comes  again.  I  went  up  to  Exeter  a 
month  agone,  and  the  doctor  there,  he  gave  me  a  strong  draught, 
which  did  me  a  power  of  good ;  but  that's  all  over  now ;  I  sleep 
worse  than  ever  " — &c.  &c. — "  and  I  never  takes  nothing  but  a 
drop  of  hot  tea  for  supper ;  but  I  don't  think  I  can  last  long, 
doctor,  I  don't." 

"  Not  last,  Mrs.  Jones  ?  Why  not  ?  Old  people  like  you  and 
I,  are  just  the  very  ones  to  last  for  ever,  like  the  creaking  doors. 
Any  news  of  your  son,  Mrs.  Jones?  Not  heard  of  him  for 
months,  eh?    And  so  you  lie  awake,  thinking  about  him  ? 
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"Well,  well,  that's  natural  enough.  But,  now,  Mrs.  Jones, 
we'll  soon  send  you  to  sleep.  First  of  all,  you  must  leave  off  hot 
tea,  and,  instead,  eat  a  crust  of  bread,  and  drink  a  glass  of  beer 
for  supper ;  and  when  you  hear  the  wind  roaring  round  the  old 
house  at  night,  don't  forget  that  your  boy  is  still  safe  in  God's 
hands,  by  land  or  sea.  But  be  sure  to  take  the  pills  and  draught 
night  and  morning,  whatever  you  do." 

And  away  went  the  widow,  cheered  and  comforted  by  the  few 
kindly  words,  and,  above  all,  rejoicing  in  a  large  box  of  pills  and  a 
bottle  of  mixture.    She  slept  soundly  that  very  night. 

Patient  No.  3  was  a  fat,  punchy  little  man,  who  had  a  bald 
head,  fringed  with  short,  stubbly,  red  hair.  He  moved  about  in 
an  odd,  jerky,  manner,  and  his  eyes  which  were  never  still  wandered 
incessantly  round  the  room,  as  if  in  search  of  something  they 
couldn't  find. 

"  Well,  Badger,  how  are  you  ?    Better,  I  see." 

"  Oh,  doctor !  never  had  such  a  medicine  in  my  life  as  them 
pills  No.  3  ;  never." 

"  And  you  get  your  walk  every  day,  Badger,  regularly  from 
twelve  to  one,  and  from  six  to  seven ;  give  your  goose  two  hours' 
rest  per  diem,  and  all  day  on  Sunday,  and  take  the  pills,  fasting  ?" 

"Oh,  yes  sir;  and  I'm  not  like  the  same  man  I  was,  thanks 
be  to  them  blessed  pills  !"    (Exit  Badger.) 

When  Badger  was  gone,  says  the  Doctor  to  his  new  partner : 

"There,  Fitz  !  a  month  ago  that  fellow,  Badger,  was  a  misera- 
ble little  dyspeptic  tailor,  as  sallow  as  a  moulting  canary,  and  as 
nervous  as  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  can  be ;  full  of  aches  and 
pains,  with  sounds  in  his  ears,  and  bad  dreams  at  night.  I  made 
him  give  up  Sunday  work,  use  his  legs  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
day,  and  breathe  a  little  air  free  from  gas  and  dust,  and  then 
comes  wonderful  No.  3,  and  cures  him  like  magic.  '  Oh,  them 
Messed  pills  /'  If  I  only  charged  3s.  6d.  a  box  for  them,  and  stuck 
on  a  Government  stamp,  they  would  be  counted  ten  times  more 
wonderful.    It  reminds  me,  Fitz,  of  the  old  rhyme  : — 

"  '  See  here,  see  here,  a  doctor  rare, 
Who  travels  much  at  home  ; 
Come  take  his  pills,  they  cure  all  ills, 
Past,  present,  and  to  come.'  "* 

Such  was  the  old-fashioned  country  doctor  with  whom  Fitz- 
gerald was  to  pass  the  next  few  years  of  his  life.  But  I  have  now 
to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  Doctors  daughter,  and  she  is  im- 
portant enough  to  claim  a  whole  chapter  for  herself. 


#  The  Bishoprick  Garland. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  LITTLE  SUNSHINE." 

"  Lilia  adeste, 
Gloria  vallis, 
Candida  castaque, 
Sertaque  nectite, 
Phyllidi  candidse." 

Hound  about  Vine  Cottage,  as  the  Doctor's  little  house  was 
called,  lay  an  acre  of  what  was  meant  to  be  a  garden,  but  was  far 
more  like  a  tangled  wilderness  as  to  arrangement  and  contents. 
The  flower-beds  were  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  scattered  about  over 
the  grounds  in  the  oddest  fashion,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of 
gravel,  and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  grass-plot.  The  flowers  them- 
selves were  all  of  the  old-fashioned,  commoner  sorts,  such  as  in 
modern  horticulture  would  hardly  be  tolerated.  Heavy,  blushing 
cabbage-roses ;  dark,  crimson,  and  purple  fuschias,  and  mournful 
widows ;  honeysuckle  climbing  up  rose  trees ;  convolvulus,  mari- 
golds, pansies,  ox-eye  daisies,  pink  and  white  pea-flowers,  and  at 
least  a  score  of  half  wild,  half  garden,  flowers,  all  mingled  in  a 
wild  confusion  that  would  have  driven  an  orthodox  gardener  half 
out  of  his  senses.  In  the  centre  was  an  old-fashioned  stone  sun- 
dial, bearing  this  inscription  : — 

44  6&  atarat  ijnitr  bminm 

while  against  the  southern  wall,  and  under  the  hedge-row  on  the 
west  side,  were  rows  of  beehives,  a  few  ragged  filbert  bushes  and 
straggling  apple  trees.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  straggle  and  all  the 
disorder,  there  was  an  air  of  quiet,  picturesque  beauty  about  the 
whole  place,  as  if  the  flowers  loved  to  grow  there,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  full  flush  and  glory  of  their  blossom  ;  as  if  loving  eyes  watched 
their  growth,  and  loving  hands  tended  them,  and  gathered  their 
choicest  bloom. 

Walk  into  the  garden  this  dewy,  summer  morning,  and  see 
what  is  going  on.  Birds,  bees,  and  flowers  are  all  telling  of  joy, 
of  sunlight,  of  ripening  beauty,  of  freshness  and  fragrance ;  and 
the  mistress  and  queen  of  the  place  is  there  in  the  shape  of  Mary 
Vining,  a  dainty  little  maiden,  with  sunny  brown  hair,  which 
clusters  about  a  happy,  smiling,  face,  with  many  a  ripple  of  waving 
gold ;  thoughtful,  clear,  hazel  eyes,  and  red  lips,  that  looked  as  if 
made  only  for  kissing.  Her  dress  of  simple,  grey  stuff,  was  set 
off  with  a  dash  of  cherry-coloured  ribband,  a  bow  of  which  glim- 
mered in  her  rustic  hat  of  straw,  and  as  she  stepped  lightly  here 
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and  there  among  the  flowers,  tying  up  pinks,  cutting  off  stray 
branches  of  rose  and  fuschia  that  had  grown  too  wildly,  and 
gathering  at  the  same  time  a  little  gem  of  a  nosegay  for  the  break- 
fast-table— no  wonder  that  the  thrushes  in  the  apple-tree  flooded 
the  garden  with  gladder  melody,  and  still  less  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  peeping  out  of  his  bedroom  window, 
thought  his  little  cousin  the  very  rosebud  and  queen  of  the  garden. 

Nor  was  his  opinion  a  singular  one.  She  was  the  pet  of  the 
whole  village;  of  the  old  women  at  the  alms-houses,  though  she 
had  little  to  give  them  but  a  few  kind  words ;  of  the  labourers 
and  their  wives,  though  she  did  little  for  them  but  say  "  Good 
morning and  of  all  children,  far  and  wide.  They  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  once.  "  It's  like  sunshine  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  Pratt, 
the  gossip  of  the  village ;  and  "  such  a  nurse/'  says  another,  and 
"  allays  got  a  kind  word  for  them  that's  in  sorrow/'  says  a  third; 
"  and  a  look  about  her  eye/'  says  Harris,  the  blacksmith,  who 
now  and  then  drinks  more  beer  than  is  good  for  him,  and  beats 
his  wife — "  a  look  about  her  eye  that  goes  through  you,  mind, 
before  she  says  a  word  to  you  about  the  way  you  forgot  yourself 
last  night." 

And  so  Mary  at  last  got  the  name  of  '  Little  Sunshine' — 
though,  as  her  father  used  to  say,  u  Nobody  but  myself,  Mary, 
knows  what  a  tiger  you  are  in  private  life,  and  how  black  you  can 
look  when  you  choose." 

Having  gathered  her  bouquet,  she  went  indoors  to  breakfast  that 
had  been  laid  in  the  long  dining-room,  which  looked  out  into  the 
garden,  on  a  snowy-white  cloth,  with  honey,  new-laid  eggs,  and 
home-made  bread,  and  the  dainty  little  bouquet  in  the  middle, 
helping  to  make  the  pleasantest  meal  in  the  day  still  more  pleasant. 

"  Well,  Mary,  my  child,  we  are  dying  for  our  breakfast — and 
Fitzgerald  to  have  his  over,  and  his  trunk  packed  in  time  for  the 
London  coach,  at  9.30.    Look  sharp,  you  puss." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  gave  her  little  ear  a  tiny  pinch,  as  she 
shook  hands  with  her  cousin,  and  set  about  making  the  tea. 

"  Just  like  all  you  gentlemen,  papa — in  a  perfect  fever  about 
breakfast  because  one  of  you  just  happens  to  be  going  to  London 
in  an  hour's  time.  I  daresay  the  trunk  is  all  but  packed,  and  if 
not,  Sarah  can  finish  it  in  less  than  ten  minutes." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Fitzgerald  ;  "  Sarah  need  not  at  all  trouble 
herself ;  I  am  quite  equal  to  packing  my  own  trunk,  and  shall  be 
ready  for  the  coach,  luggage  and  all,  long  before  it  comes." 

"  Well,  Fitz,  my  boy,"  said  the  cheery  little  Doctor,  "  lay  in  a 
good  store  of  provisions  before  you  set  out.  It's  a  long  drive  to 
Exeter,  and  many  weary  hours  in  the  train  before  you  get  to 
Paddington.    Mary  will  cut  you  a  good  packet  of  sandwiches, 
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and  fill  your  flask  with  sherry,  so  that  you  may  get  a  snack  on 
the  way.  They  stop  ten  minutes  at  Swindon  ;  but  far  better  not 
spend  half-a-crown  on  stale  india-rubber  pork-pies  and  scalding 
coffee.    Trust  to  that  good  ham  on  the  sideboard." 

"  And  about  the  lodgings,  uncle  ? — Trinity  Square,  Borough, 
you  said  V* 

"  There  I  lodged,  many  a  long,  long,  year  ago ;  and  there,  no 
doubt,  you  will  find  some  quiet  resting-place,  at  a  reasonable  cost 
— and  close  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital/'' 

In  small  talk  of  this  kind  the  next  half-hour  passed  quickly 
by.  Trunks  and  boxes  were  soon  packed  and  corded,  sandwiches 
and  sherry  duly  prepared ;  and  then  the  three  stood  in  the  shady 
porch,  among  the  honeysuckles,  watching  for  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  coach  as  it  swept  by  the  end  of  the  Common  and  came  down 
the  village  street. 

"Be  sure  and  write,  Fitz,  and  let  us  know  you're  safe  and 
sound  in  the  great  city/''  And  then,  after  a  moment's  pause — 
"  You  won't  quite  forget  old  Encomb  ?" 

"  I  have  every  reason,"  replied  Willy,  "  to  remember  Encomb 
— and  '  Vine  Cottage'  above  all — and  the  happy  days  I  have  spent 
here."  And  with  this  he  ventured  to  steal  a  look  at  its  fair  little 
mistress. 

She  met  his  quiet,  keen  glance,  as  lightly  and  easily  as  if  un- 
challenged ;  and,  with  sunshine  beaming  from  her  face,  an- 
swered— 

u  Oh,  papa !  of  course  he  will  remember  Encomb,  and  the 
lime-tree  walk  by  the  river,  and  that  splendid  trout  he  killed  there 
last  week ;  and  it's  hard  if  he  entirely  forgets  his  uncle  and  poor 
little  cousin." 

And  then,  as  the  sound  of  the  guard's  horn  came  ringing  down 
the  village,  she  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  shook  hands  with 
him  in  the  heartiest  fashion,  wished  him  a  safe  journey,  and  in 
the  most  natural,  easy,  way,  hastily  ran  in  and  caught  up  the 
bunch  of  flowers  on  the  breakfast-table,  and  gave  him  as  he  went 
out  of  the  garden  gate. 

u  There,"  she  said,  as  he  took  it,  "  for  a  day  or  two  at  least  in 
smoky,  grimy,  London,  you  shall  not  forget  the  old  rose-bush  at 
Vine  Cottage.    They  will  last  for  a  few  days." 

And  again  she  smiled.  But  her  eyes  said  not  a  word  more 
than  her  lips,  and  he  looked  in  vain  on  her  happy,  beaming,  face, 
for  a  spark  of  any  affection  warmer  than  cousinly  regard. 

"  Good-bye/'  he  said  once  more,  as  he  mounted  to  the  coach- 
top  ;  and  then  as  he  waved  his  hand  for  a  last  adieu,  the  guard 
once  more  sounded  his  cheery  horn,  and  away  rattled  the  '  De- 
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fiance/  with  its  four  dashing  greys,  through  the  green  lanes  and 
across  the  grassy  commons  towards  the  main  road  to  Exeter. 

There  was  but  one  other  passenger  besides  Fitzgerald,  and  this 
one  occupied  the  box-seat  beside  the  coachman.  The  guard 
touched  his  hat  as  he  asked  the  young  doctor  how  far  he  was 
going,  and  seemed  inclined  to  enter  into  full  chat;  but  after  lan- 
guishing for  a  few  moments  in  monosyllables,  the  conversation 
died  out,  and  both  parties  smoked  on  in  silence. 

"  She  doesn't  care  one  straw  for  me,"  he  thought — "  not  one 
straw.  She  gave  me  the  flowers,  just  as  she  would  have  given  a 
penny  to  any  poor  beggar  at  the  gate — in  good-natured  pity. 
While  I,  like  a  fool  as  I  am,  worship  the  very  ground  she  walks 
on,  and  would  give  my  right  hand  to  serve  her."" 

And  then,  in  a  vicious,  hasty,  thoughtless  mood,  he  began  to 
pick  to  pieces  the  little  bouquet  which  two  minutes  before  he  had 
received  with  such  joy,  and  all  but  kissed,  as  he  smelt  their  dewy 
fragrance. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir/5  said  his  vis-a-vis  in  the  red  coat,  "  but  that's 
an  uncommon  fine  cabbage  you're  a  picking  to  little  bits.  It 
seems  most* a  pity/' 

Whereupon  Mr.  Fitzgerald  looked  up  in  an  absent  fashion, 
and  flushed  crimson  with  vexation. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  what  I  was  about,  guard; — yes,  it  is  a 
good  rose.    Encomb  is  famous  for  roses." 

"  Quite  natural,  sir,  with  young  gents.  Bless  you,  I  under- 
stands it  all  well  enough.  First  time  of  going  away  from  home  ; 
one  feels  a  little  down-hearted,  or  so ;  but  it  soon  passes  off.  Be- 
fore we  changes  hosses  at  Totness,  sir,  you'll  be  all  right,  sir. 
There's  a  stunning  glass  of  beer  there,  at  the  'Blue  Lion/  " 

This  view  of  the  question  didn't  seem  to  afford  much  consola- 
tion to  Fitzgerald ;  but  he  stopped  in  his  fierce  inroad  upon  the 
harmless  little  bouquet,  and  packed  its  remaining  flowers  with  in- 
finite care  into  a  small  wallet  which  hung  across  his  shoulder,  and 
contained  an  odd  volume,  to  beguile  the  long  hours  of  railway 
between  Exeter  and  London. 

We  need  only  here  add  that  Fitzgerald  in  due  course  of  time, 
after  several  hours  of  coach-top,  and  many  of  railway,  arrived 
safely  at  Paddington,  and  having  got  a  night's  lodging  at  a  neigh- 
bouring hotel,  the  next  day  made  his  way  to  Trinity  Square, 
where  he  found  just  such  lodgings  as  his  uncle  had  described. 
Within  a  week  he  was  a  student  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Gradually,  as  the  months  went  by,  he  got  into  the  regular  routine 
of  work ;  and  the  old  days  of  quiet  happiness  among  the  pleasant 
meadows  and  flowers  of  Langford  faded  into  a  sort  of  hazy,  twi- 
light, picture  of  '  long,  long  ago' — at  which,  indistinct  as  it  grew 
tc  be,  it  was  always  a  joy  to  look.    He  wrote  now  and  then  to  his 
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uncle  Vining,  to  tell  him  how  things  were  going ;  and  in  return 
heard  what  news  there  was  to  tell  of  the  country.  But  the  old 
man  was  not  fond  of  letter- writing,  and  Mary,  in  this  case, 
avoided  helping  him.  But  most  of  the  little  bouquet  yet  survived 
its  cruel  treatment  on  the  coach-top,  and  its  withered  leaves, 
wrapped  in  silver  paper,  were  carefully  hidden  away  among  the 
owner's  choicest  treasures. 

And  there,  quietly  and  steadily  at  work  in  Trinity  Square, 
Borough,  we  must  for  the  present  leave  him. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
piper's  island. 

"  Ah  !  there  the  syren  sang  her  songs, 
And  waved  her  yellow  hair, 
And  there  she  stole  my  heart  away, 
And  left  me  in  despair." — Fisher. 

About  a  mile  off  the  mainland,  and  close  under  Bovisand  Cliff, 
was  a  small  island  which  in  some  way  or  other  had  got  the  odd 
name  of  Piper's  Island.  The  sailors  and  boatmen  who  crowded 
the  barbican,  and  hung  about  the  pier,  always  affirmed  that  it  de- 
rived this  name  from  a  drunken  soldier  (the  piper  in  a  Highland 
regiment),  who  at  some  remote  period  tried  to  swim  out  to  it  from 
the  shore,  was  carried  away  by  the  tide  and  drowned.  Better 
informed  authorities,  however,  said  that  hundreds  of  years  before 
any  Highland  regiment  was  ever  quartered  at  Sandymouth,  all 
Bovisand  heights,  and  the  island  below  had  belonged  to  the  old 
Devonshire  family  of  Piper,  at  Piper  Hall,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sandy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  little  island  at  the 
time  of  our  story  abounded  with  rabbits,  and  to  shoot  them  was  a 
favourite  pastime  with  Mr.  Frank  Stone.  There  was  indeed  game 
in  abundance  on  his  father's  estate  near  the  Manor  House,  but 
shooting  so  near  home,  under  paternal  surveillance,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  keepers  and  beaters,  did  not  at  all  suit  the  young  man's 
book,  and  there  was  nothing  he  liked  better  in  the  calm  autumn 
or  winter  mornings  than  to  saunter  away,  gun  in  hand,  into  Sandy- 
mouth,  and  there  take  boat  for  the  island.  One  of  the  town  boat- 
men, too,  was  a  special  favourite  of  his.  He  was  a  tall,  brawny 
fellow,  well  known  among  the  fraternity  as  "  Long  Bill/''  who  had 
no  objection  to  a  little  quiet  poaching,  or  still  quieter  smuggling. 
He  had  been  an  old  man-of-war's  man,  and  having  a  small  pension 
for  good  service,  was  looked  upon  by  his  companions  as  rather 
well-to-do  in  the  world.  By  dint  of  hard  work  and  careful  saving 
ho  had  managed  to  purchase  a  small  fishing-smack,  which  he  had 
trained  two  stout  sons  to  take  charge  of  and  work  through  the 
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fishing  season ;  while  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  quieter  and  easier 
toil  of  taking  gentlemen  over  to  the  island  to  shoot  or  fish.  He 
had  a  small  cottage  near  the  western  cliff,  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 
seventeen,  kept  house  for  him.  Fanny  Miller  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some, sun-burnt  beauty ;  proud  of  her  pretty  face,  and  dearly 
loved  both  by  her  father  and  brothers.  The  young  fishermen  and 
boatmen  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  friends  of  the  Millers, 
looked  up  to  her  as  a  sort  of  divinity,  and  her  bright  eyes  and 
dark  tresses  were  objects  of  profuse  admiration.  But  the  girl  had 
a  wonderful  spirit  of  her  own,  and  in  the  full  flush  of  her  beauty, 
kept  her  little  host  of  admirers  at  a  respectful  distance ;  while 
she  managed  to  rule  her  father  and  brothers,  just  as  her  own  way- 
ward will  inclined.  The  old  man,  in  truth,  was  very  proud  of  his 
dashing,  high-spirited,  girl ;  and  apt  to  think  that  not  one  of  her 
ardent  suitors  was  half  good  enough  for  such  a  prize.  He  had 
been  a  violent,  passionate  man,  apt  at  times  to  be  wild  and  rough 
among  his  companions,  but  with  a  heart  of  great  tenderness 
and  love  for  his  wife,  who  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  little 
girl.    No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Fanny  was  a  great  pet. 

Frank  Stone  had  quickly  found  out  the  old  fisherman's  abode, 
and  it  soon  grew  to  be  a  habit  with  him  to  stroll  down  to  the  cot- 
tage, and  there  smoke  a  pipe  with  the  owner,  as  they  talked  over 
old  days  of  poaching  or  fishing,  while  Fanny  mended  the  nets,  or 
was  busy  about  the  house.  He  soon  learned  how  to  please  the 
old  man,  and,  above  all,  to  please  his  daughter,  though  he  took 
good  care  to  conceal  his  admiration  of  the  bright  and  dashing 
girl  to  whom  Miller  was  so  deeply  attached. 

"  I  must  take  care  how  I  play  my  cards,  I  see,"  he  would  say  to 
himself;  "play  them  slowly,  and  never  mind  losing  a  trick  now 
and  then  to  make  the  game  my  own."  Well  and  craftily  were 
those  cards  played. 

As  for  Miller,  he  naturally  liked  his  young  patron,  Stone,  well 
enough ;  finding  in  him  a  ready  listener,  as  well  as  a  constant 
and  good  paymaster.  All  through  the  autumn  and  winter  which 
followed  Fitzgerald's  departure  to  London,  Stone  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  old  fisherman's  cottage.  When  the  day  was  too 
cold  for  fishing,  he  shot  rabbits ;  or  when  the  weather  was  too 
rough  or  wild  for  that  (and  he  often  picked  out  such  rough  days 
for  his  visits),  he  would  loiter  about  the  cottage,  talking  and 
smoking  with  the  old  man,  as  he  worked  in  his  garden  or  mended 
his  fishing  tackle ;  but  rarely  speaking  to  the  daughter  while  her 
father  was  present. 

"  What  a  hard-working,  good  girl  your  daughter  is,  Miller," 
he  said  one  day,  as  they  sat  chatting  in  the  old  summer-house 
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in  a  corner  of  the  garden ;  "  she  is  always  busy,  come  when 
I  Will." 

fi  And  quite  right  too,"  replies  the  father.  "  It  was  hard  work 
that  her  mother  had  to  deal  in ;  and  it's  hard  work  for  us  all  here, 
sir,  to  keep  a  tight  roof  over  our  heads.  Fanny's  a  tidy  girl ;  but 
rather  high  and  mighty  sometimes  with  the  young  chaps,  though 
some  day  or  other  she'll  find  a  husband  among  'em,  I  dare  say, 
when  she's  tired  of  her  own  name.  She's  got  a  sort  of  hankering 
after  grander,  richer,  folks ;  but  that  lot  won't  do  for  me,  sir,  ex- 
cept as  customers.  No,  no;  my  girl  must  sail  along  with  boats 
of  her  own  build." 

u  Quite  right,  Miller,  I  say  too ;  and  there  must  be  many  a 
smart  young  fellow  in  the  herring  boats  that  will  make  her  a  good 
husband." 

"  Just  what  I  tell  her.  But,  you  see,  sir,  like  most  of  these 
craft  with  a  beautiful  figure-head,  she  knows  what  she's  like  well 
enough,  and  sees  how  the  youngsters  are  ready  to  fall  down  and 
worship  her.  Bless  you  !  she  rules  *em,  she  do — and  me,  too, 
sometimes — with  such  a  way  and  will  of  her  own,  like  a  queen." 

u  She's  grand  enough  with  me,  Miller,  I  can  tell  you ;  and 
it's  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  get  even  good  morning  from  her  when 
she's  busy  at  her  nets,  or  in  the  garden." 

They  fell  into  chat  of  this  kind  one  sunny  afternoon  in  October, 
on  which  Stone  had  come  out  to  fish,  and  when  their  lines  had  all 
been  duly  put  to  rights,  they  strolled  off  down  towards  the  little 
cove  under  the  cliff,  where  Miller's  boat  lay  drawn  up  on  the 
beach.  Just  as  they  got  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  Stone  suddenly 
found  that  he  had  left  his  fishing-basket  behind  him  in  the  sum- 
mer-house. 

u  Sit  down  on  the  rock,  Miller,  while  I  run  back  and  fetch  my 
basket.  I  won't  be  gone  five  minutes.  How  could  I  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  forget  it — bait  and  all  ?" 

And  with  these  words  away  he  went  up  the  winding  path,  at  a 
great  pace. 

When  he  had  turned  the  corner,  at  the  end  of  the  old  hedge 
which  just  there  straggled  down  to  the  cliff,  and  was  out  of  the 
old  man's  sight,  he  redoubled  his  speed,  and  set  off  as  hard  as  he 
could  run. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  cottage,  he  looked  everywhere  except 
into  the  summer-house,  though  there  lay  his  basket,  as  he  well 
knew,  on  the  old  bench.  For  a  moment  he  paused,  as  if  out  of 
breath  ;  but  then  he  opened  the  little  wicket  gate  and  walked  very 
quietly  across  the  grass  plot  up  to  the  house.  First  of  all  he  peeped 
into  the  open  kitchen  window,  then  into  the  parlour  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door ;  but  both  were  empty,  and  not  a  sign  was  there  of  a 
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living  creature  in  the  cottage.  Then  he  crept  softly  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house  by  a  little  zig-zag  of  gravel  path,  and  there, 
standing  under  the  shadow  of  a  drooping  ash,  he  saw  the  object  of 
his  search.  A  soft,  silvery  mist  hung  over  the  hills  beyond  the 
town,  through  which  the  warm  hazy  sunshine  peered  in  golden 
patches,  lighting  up  the  grey  tower  of  St.  Alphege,  and  glittering 
brightly  here  and  there  on  the  point  of  some  gabled  roof.  The 
girl  was  standing  without  a  bonnet,  and  with  her  hand  shading  her 
eyes,  apparently  on  the  look  out  for  some  object  on  the  long 
stretch  of  white  road  which  lay  between  her  and  the  town.  The 
bells  of  St.  Alphege's  church  were  pealing  softly  and  pleasantly 
through  the  warm  still  air;  as  she  listened ;  a  bright  and  happy 
flush  of  pleasure  sparkled  across  her  face,  while  Stone  stole  up 
very  softly  behind  her,  and  suddenly  touched  her  ear  with  a  little 
spray  from  a  rose-bush. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Frank,"  she  cried  out,  u  how  you  frightened  me  !" 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Fanny !  What  is  it  you  are 
watching  so  sharply  for,  down  the  old  Sutton  Road  ?" 

"  My  thoughts  are  my  own,  sir ;  and  they're  worth  more  than 
a  penny;  and  as  it  happens  I  wasn't  watching  for  anybody." 

"  Worth  more  than  a  penny,  are  they  ?  Well,  you  shall  have 
more,  if  you'll  only  spare  me  time  to  pay  for  them.  There/'  he 
added,  drawing,  as  he  spoke,  a  choice  little  bouquet  of  greenhouse 
flowers  out  of  a  tin  case  from  his  pocket,  "  there,  isn't  that  a 
good  pennyworth,  and  fit  even  for  my  queen  to  wear  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Frank,  they  are  beauties.  But,  I'm  not  a  queen, 
and  not  yours,  though  you  seem  to  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

"  Then  whose  queen  are  you,  if  not  mine,  you  wicked  child  ? 
Ah!  now  I  know  what  you  were  watching  for,  down  the  Sutton 
Road.  It  was  the  gig  of  the  smart  young  tea-dealer  that  I  saw 
standing  at  the  gate  last  week.  He  was  lost  in  admiration,  one 
could  see  at  a  glance,  and  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  standing 
on  his  head  or  his  heels,  when  Miss  Miller  came  out  to  speak  to 
him.  There,  there,"  he  added,  "  I  do  believe  that  it  is  his  gig 
coming  now,"  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  far-off  cloud  of  dust  on 
the  white,  level  road. 

And  with  these  words,  he  quietly  stole  his  arm  round  the 
girl's  waist,  as  she — turning  angrily  to  him  with  flashing  eyes — 
replied — 

"  How  dare  you  tease  me  like  this,  Mr.  Frank  ;  you  know  I 
don't  care  a  straw  for  that  great,  red-faced,  booby  of  a  tea-dealer, 
and  his  clumsy  talk ;  and  you  know  I  was  not  watching  for  him, 
nor  watching  for  anybody  in  Sandymouth,  nor  for  y  " 

But  at  this  point  her  fierce  denials  were  all  suddenly  swal- 
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lowed  up  by  a  little  engagement,  which,  brought  the  faces  of  the 
two  disputants  into  still  closer  proximity.  And  when  this  was 
over,  her  head  was  resting  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  happy  tears. 

"  My  darling/'  he  whispered,  "  you  are  looking  more  charm- 
ing and  beautiful  than  ever,  to-day.  And  when  your  eyes  flash 
out  in  that  grand  style,  as  they  did  just  now,  you  look  like  a 
queen."" 

"  Do  I  ?"  she  softly  answered. 

"  Yes,  you  do ;  and  I  have  got  another  lovely  white  moss-rose 
bud,  for  your  hair.  You  shall  wear  it  as  my  queen.  But  now, 
darling,  I  must  be  off^  or  Mr.  Miller  will  be  thinking  that  I  am 
lost,  as  well  as  the  fishing  lines.  As  it  is,  I  have  told  one  false- 
hood for  you  already,  Fanny,  for  I  could  not  see  you  about  the 
house  anywhere  this  afternoon,  and  so  was  obliged  to  invent  an 
excuse  for  coming  back.  One  more  kiss,  dearest,  and  then  good- 
bye." 

From  this  brief  glimpse  of  affairs  the  reader  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  Mr.  Frank  Stone  had  played  a  good  many  of  his  best 
cards  in  secret,  with  the  old  man's  pet  daughter,  and  that  their 
intimacy  had  progressed  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  common 
"good-morning/'  to  which  he  had  just  alluded. 

In  another  moment  Stone  had  caught  up  his  fishing  lines,  and 
was  running  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him  down  to  the  cliff, 
where  the  old  man  awaited  his  coming. 

u  Well,  Mr.  Frank,  you're  carrying  on  a  deal  of  sail  for  such 
a  short  cruise,  though  you've  been  such  a  longish  time  over  it. 
You've  bin  gone  twenty  minutes,  I  can  see  by  the  tide ;  and  it 
only  takes  me  seven  to  walk  up  to  the  cottage.  Puffing  and  blow- 
ing, too,  like  a  c  porpus/ — eh  ?    What's  the  matter  V* 

"  Why,  you  see,  Miller,  it  was  rather  hot,  and  at  first  I  took 
it  easy ;  and  when  I  had  got  into  the  garden,  and  looked  into  the 
summer-house,  the  basket  wasn't  there ;  and  a  pretty  hunt  I  had 
for  it.  Somebody  had  picked  it  up,  I  suppose,  and  hung  it  to  a 
nail  behind  the  summer-house  door,  and  that  cost  me  another 
three  minutes'  search." 

"But  where  was  Fanny  all  the  time?"  interrupted  the  old 
man.  "  Why  couldn't  she  have  told  you  where  the  lost  goods 
was  ?" 

"  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  in  the  little  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  watching,  I  fancy,  for  something  coming  down  the 
Sutton  Road.    But  I  didn't  like  to  trouble  her." 

"  Like  'em  all — like  'em  all,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  "always 
on  the  watch  to  be  idle,  and  ready  for  a  gossip.  Talk  they  must 
and  will  have,  in  some  shape  or  other." 
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"  The  smart  young  tea-dealer  is  the  happy  man/'  replied 
Stone,  "  in  this  case,  I  think.  Eh,  Miller  ?  I  don't  wonder  that 
he  drives  his  cart  so  often  by  the  Sutton  Road,  when  he  can  stop 
and  chat  there  with  so  pretty  a  girl/' 

"  No — no,  Mr.  Frank ;  no  tea-dealer  for  my  Fanny.  She 
counts  him  only  a  poor,  soft  chap,  and  if  he  dares  to  say  a  word 
more  than  the  price  of  the  soap  and  candles,  she  cuts  him  up 
short  enough,  I  can  tell  you.  '  O,  Miss  Fanny/  he  begins  to  her 
the  other  night ;  i  And  pray,  Mr.  Figs,  how  do  you  know  my 
name  is  Fanny, — and  if  it  is,  what  business  has  it  in  your 
mouth?'  And  then  her  eyes  flashed  fire  at  him,  so,  that  the 
lubber  could  only  mumble  out, — '  I'm  sure^  Miss,  I  didn't  mean 
anything.'  '  In  that  case/  replies  my  Tartar,  c  you'd  better  not 
say  anything.' " 

"  And  her  eyes  flashed  fire,  did  they,  Miller  ?  Now,  who 
would  have  thought  it,  to  look  at  her  quiet  ways,  and  quiet  looks." 

\  "  Quiet  ?  Ah  !  you  don't  know  her,  you  see,  you  don't  know 
her;  that's  it.  This  little  skit  of  water,  now,  that  we're  going 
over,  is  smooth  and  quiet  as  a  bit  of  glass,  but  just  you  see  it 
when  the  tide  turns,  and  there's  a  puff  of  wind  from  the  east  to 
stir  it  up,  that's  all !  you  would  find  a  difference  then.  But  you 
don't  know  my  Fanny ;  how  should  you  ?" 

"No;  exactly,  Miller ;  how  should  I  ?  as  you  say.  But,"  he 
added,  "  I  haven't  finished  the  account  of  my  adventures,  yet. 
No  sooner  had  I  got  the  basket,  and  set  off  down  the  lane,  than 
out  comes  old  Giles's  man  at  the  first  green  gate,  driving  a  flock  of 
sheep  on  to  the  opposite  meadow,  lower  down,  and  of  course  they 
all  stuck  fast,  just  in  my  road.  And  so,  then,  I  had  to  run  for 
it,  and  came  up  puffing  and  blowing,  like  a  porpoise,  as  you  said." 

During  this  talk,  they  had  hauled  the  boat  down  to  the  water, 
got  on  board,  and  were  now  half  way  out  to  the  island,  Miller 
pulling  leisurely  along  with  the  ebb  tide.  Mr.  Stone  having 
added  to  his  narrative  this  final  and  altogether  unnecessary  false- 
hood, proceeded  to  light  a  pipe,  and  smoked  on  in  serene  content- 
ment, till  the  keel  of  the  little  boat  grated  on  the  pebbly  beach  of 
Piper's  Island. 

Meanwhile,  Fanny  Miller,  with  the  white  rose-bud  still  in  her 
hair,  and  her  whole  face  radiant  with  happiness,  went  back  to  the 
summer-house,  and  set  to  work  busily  at  mending  her  father's 
nets,  which,  as  she  knew,  must  be  finished  before  the  next  morn- 
ing's ebb  tide. 

aHe  does  care  for  me,  I  believe,"  she  whispered  to  herself, 
' '  he  does  care  for  me,  though  he  is  the  squire's  son ;  and  might 
have  his  choice,  I  dare  say,  among  all  the  grand  gentry  folk.  He 
does  care  for  me,  and  I'm  sure  I  love  him,"  and  then  the  bright 
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smile  on  her  face  grew  brighter,  and  her  joy  broke  out  into  song, 
and  she  sang  the  old  words — 

"0/  a  bonny  man  is  my  true  love, 
And  fair  for  all  to  see  ; 
But  be  he  what  he  will  to  them, 
He's  all  the  world  to  me" 

The  bees  hummed  lazily  from  flower  to  flower  among  the 
mignonette,  the  larks  in  the  neighbouring  meadows  filled  the  air 
with  happy  floods  of  gladness,  the  mellow  sunshine  brooded  softly 
over  sea  and  cliff,  over  the  busy  town  and  the  quiet  garden,  and 
the  girl's  song  mingled  with  all  the  fair  sights  and  happy  sounds, 
and  floated  away  dreamily  on  the  passing  breeze. 

And  thus,  well  and  busily  she  plied  her  task  till  the  mellow 
chimes  from  old  St.  Alphege's  tower  told  six  p.m.,  and  the  two 
fishermen  returned  from  their  expedition. 

She  looked  up  brightly  when  they  entered  the  garden  gate, 
but  took  no  further  notice  of  Stone,  than  to  wish  him  "  Good 
night  M  as  he  went  into  the  house.  He  turned  and  gave  her  one 
parting  look,  and  seeing  the  rose-bud  still  in  her  hair,  said  out 
loudly  and  laughingly — 

"  The  white  and  red  roses  look  well  together,  Miller ;  your 
daughter  will  be  turning  the  heads  of  all  the  young  fellows  afloat, 
if  she  will  persist  in  looking  so  charming."" 

After  this,  many  such  little  expeditions  were  planned  and  car- 
ried out  by  Stone,  and  by  dint  of  careful  watching,  and  cunning 
falsehoods,  he  managed  to  have  many  another  secret  interview 
with  the  old  fisherman's  daughter,  of  which  her  father  had  not  a 
suspicion.  Autumn  faded  into  winter,  and  winter  died  away 
before  the  dawning  life  of  spring.  But  still  Mr.  Frank  Stone 
found  some  excuse  or  other  for  his  visits  to  Piper's  Island. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Frank/'  said  his  father,  the  old  Squire,  one 
day,  "  that  this  Piper's  Island  of  yours  is  a  devilish  queer  place. 
The  game  seems  to  be  always  in  season,  winter  or  summer." 

"  It's  no  island  of  mine,  sir.  But,  you  see,  the  fact  is  that 
I'm  easily  content.  If  I  can't  kill  a  rabbit,  I  get  a  shot  at  the 
gulls,  or  a  couple  of  ducks ;  and  if  birds  are  scarce,  it's  hard  if 
old  Miller  cant  show  me  where  a  brace  of  good  fish  are  to  be 
had." 

"Well,  well,  Frank — all  right  now;  but  next  November,  if 
this  rascally  gout  ever  intends  to  leave  my  hand,  I  intend  to  kill 
a  fox  or  two  ;  and  old  c  Jerry  wants  a  younger  and  firmer  hand 
than  mine  now  to  hold  him  to  his  work.  It's  time,  too,  for  you 
to  begin  to  take  your  proper  place  in  the  field.  There  has  always 
been  a  Stone  in  at  the  death  with  the  Encomb  pack,  and  you  are 
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not  going  to  be  the  first  to  fail,  I  hope.  Because,  if  you  are," 
added  the  peppery  old  man,  "  why,  d — n  me,  you  had  better  say 
so,  and  I  shall  know  what  to  do." 

"  I  fail,  sir  ?  I  haven't  the  least  wish  or  intention  to  give  up 
going  with  the  Encomb  hounds.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  I  like 
better  than  a  good  day's  work  across  a  good  country,  such  as 
ours." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say,  my  boy,  is,  that  all  through  this  last 
season  you  must  have  exercised  an  immense  amount  of  self-denial; 
for  I  don't  think  old  Jerry  stretched  his  legs  in  a  thorough  gallop 
half-a-dozen  times — after  a  fox." 

"  Quite  true,  father.  But  your  gout  was  awfully  troublesome 
for  months,  if  you  recollect ;  and  when  you  are  not  out,  the  life 
of  the  field  seems  gone ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  care  to 
be  there.  Your  place  i"  cant  take ;  and  if  anybody  else  tries  to 
take  it,  it's  no  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  attempt  made." 

"  Well,  well,  Frank — my  own  place,  I  know  ;  I  can  hold  it  as 
yet,  but  there's  many  a  good  fellow  besides  old  Stone  in  the  field, 
and  the  old  pack  mustn't  fall  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  head." 

In  this  fashion  the  squire  was  cleverly  and  quietly  mollified, 
and  things  soon  fell  into  their  old  and  usual  channel.  Trips  to 
Piper's  Island  went  on  nearly  as  frequently  as  ever ;  and  many  a 
little  dainty  bouquet  of  green-house  flowers  was  cut  at  the  manor- 
house,  and  found  its  way  down  to  the  cottage  on  the  cliff.  Now 
and  then,  too,  Fanny  contrived  to  make  little  shopping  expedi- 
tions into  the  town,  and  these  mostly  took  place  just  at  dusk, 
when  the  passers-by  scarcely  recognised  old  Miller's  pretty 
daughter,  and  never  suspected  who  was  her  companion — dressed 
as  he  always  took  care  to  be  in  an  old  rough  fishing-coat,  and 
Scotch  cap.  He  always  managed  to  meet  her  in  the  town,  convoy 
her  through  what  very  little  shopping  there  was  to  be  done,  and 
walk  back  with  her  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  cottage. 
If  they  had  been  intimate  before,  their  intimacy  now  had  grown 
to  be  without  restraint  of  any  kind. 

The  wild,  passionate,  beautiful  girl,  loved  him  with  all  her 
heart — as  a  woman  once  loves  in  her  life,  and  only  once.  And  he 
knew  well  that  she  loved  him ;  that  she  was  thus  more  or  less  in 
his  power ;  and  that  by  dint  of  clever  management  he  could  win 
her  agreement  to  any  plan  he  might  propose,  for  the  future.  In 
his  own  selfish  way,  too,  Stone  really  returned  her  love.  He 
loved  her  as  well  as  he  could  love  any  other  created  being  next  to 
himself.  Her  beauty  really  pleased  him ;  her  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, her  utter  scorn  of  all  Jier  other  suitors,  delighted  him ;  and 
he  grew  proud  at  the  thought  of  making  so  much  beauty  and  so 
much  spirit  in  some  degree  his  own.    He  did  not  yet  quite  see 
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what  his  future  plans  were  to  be,  and  on  the  whole  was  rather 
content  to  let  matters  drift  on,  to  find  their  own  solution,  as  they 
might — with  the  sole  proviso,  of  course,  that  they  resulted  in 
some  issue  pleasant  to  himself.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  deeper 
feeling  of  admiration  was  stirred  within  him ;  and  a  spark  of 
something  like  real  love  roused  him  up  to  forget  himself  for  a 
time,  and  think  of  the  bright  and  happy  face  of  the  girl  whose 
heart  he  had  stolen  away ;  and,  so  rare  was  this  feeling  to  Mr. 
Frank,  that  it  was  really  pleasant  to  him.  The  very  novelty 
charmed  him. 

Thus  matters  went  on  at  Encomb  and  at  Piper's  Island,  all 
through  that  year  and  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  next. 
Fanny  Miller  grew  more  and  more  proud  of  her  lover,  as  her 
power  over  him  increased,  and  she  found  that  he  indulged  her  in 
every  little  idle  whim  she  ventured  to  express,  and  put  up  with 
many  a  saucy  word  which  she  delighted  to  utter.  If  he  could 
have  done  so  without  her  father's  knowledge,  he  would  often  have 
loaded  her  with  presents.  But  he  feared  to  raise  the  old  man's 
suspicions  by  the  gift  of  anything  more  costly  than  bunches  of 
flowers,  or  a  ribbon  for  her  hair,  which  she  wore  openly,  and  made 
no  secret  of  its  being  Mr.  Frank's  present.  One  gift,  however, 
she  hid  carefully  from  every  eye,  and  that  was  a  ring  which  he 
had  bought  for  her  on  her  last  birthday,  of  plain  gold,  with  two 
F.  F.'s  twisted  into  a  cypher,  of  blue  enamel.  This  she  wore 
round  her  neck  by  a  thread  of  silk,  only  taking  it  off  now  and 
then  to  wear  on  her  finger  when  she  vyent  out  to  meet  him,  to 
show  him  how  proud  she  was  of  his  gift,  and  glad  to  wear  it  on 
her  happiest  days. 

The  consciousness  of  his  love,  and  her  hearty  belief  in  it,  gave 
now  and  then  a  fresh  glow  of  ruddy  beauty  to  her  sunburnt  cheek, 
and  a  sparkle  to  her  eye,  and  though  she  sometimes  longed  to 
have  some  one  ear  into  which  she  might  pour  the  delicious  secret, 
its  very  secresy  made  her  treasure  all  the  more  precious.  She 
hoarded  it  as  a  miser  hoards  his  gold.  She  loved  to  walk  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  in  the  calm  summer  nights,  when  her  father 
and  brothers  were  busy  in  the  bay,  and  there  not  only  think  over 
the  happy  days  of  the  past,  but  dream  of  yet  brighter  days  to 
come. 

"  Some  day,"  she  would  say  to  herself,  "he  will  be  able  to 
make  me  his  openly,  no  doubt,  without  fear  of  his  grand  relations. 
He  says  I'm  his  queen  now,  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  his  tvife  then ; 
and  if  the  great  people  look  down  upon  me,  why,  I  shall  look 
down  upon  them,  so  that  will  be  quits." 

"  She  grows  prouder  and  grander  than  ever/'  said  the  young 
admiring  fishermen. 
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"I  tell  you  what,  boys/'  said  the  old  man  to  his 'sons,  "  our 
Fanny  grows  handsomer  and  handsomer  every  day.  She  'minds 
me  of  her  mother,  too,  with  her  grand  airs  and  fierce  looks  when 
the  young  chaps  say  a  word  too  much  ;  though  she  is  kindlier  to 
'em  all  the  while  than  she  used  to  be." 

And  the  old  man  was  right.  Her  beauty  seeined  all  at  once 
to  have  ripened  into  fuller  perfection,  and  shed  an  air  of  quiet  joy 
over  her  face  which  it  had  lacked  before.  Her  little  bursts  of 
petulance  among  the  young  men  now  and  then  broke  out  as  of 
old,  but  to  many  of  them  she  was  far  more  gracious  than  usual, 
a  fact  which  gave  rise  to  many  an  ardent  deed  and  word  of  devo- 
tion, all  of  which  were  doomed  to  end  in  disappointment  to  the 
hapless  votaries. 

Of  her  own  sex,  Fanny  unhappily  had  not  a  single  older 
friend  or  companion,  and  so  had  to  win  her  way  along  that  difficult 
and  narrow  channel  among  the  rocks  in  which  so  many  a  fair 
ship  founders,  though  within  sight  of  land,  and  almost  within 
reach  of  a  thousand  friendly  hands. 

"  She  holds  her  head  a  deal  too  high,"  said  the  neighbouring 
gossips,  "  a  deal  too  high  to  be  safe." 

Meanwhile,  the  sun  was  bright,  and  the  breeze  seemed  fair, 
and  the  little  bark  sailed  gaily  on. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  u  ST.  JAMES*  MAGAZINE." 

Temple,  London,  April  20th,  1869. 

Sir, 

The  Voluntary  System  is,  it  appears,  the  panacea  for 
the  ills  of  Ireland.  The  ex-Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  Dr. 
Ball,  in  his  brilliant  maiden  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  said  that  Ireland  was  pre-eminently  unsuited 
for  the  introduction  of  that  system ;  and  the  present  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Sullivan,  following  him,  hand  passibus 
equis,  twitted  the  right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  with 
u  ignoring  his  Boman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  who  had  sup- 
ported their  religion  by  the  voluntary  system  ever  since  its  pro- 
perty had  been  taken  from  it  and  devoted  to  Protestant  uses." 
Mr.  Sullivan  "reminded  the  House  that  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland,  although  a  voluntary  institution,  had  raised  magnificent 
churches,  supported  noble  charities,  and  maintained  the  priests." 

I  propose  briefly  to  examine  this  question — Is  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  supported  on  the  voluntary  system,  as 
that  system  is  understood  and  practised  in  England  by  Noncon- 
formists ? 

Voluntaryism  is  defined  by  Mr.  Miall  to  mean  the  dependence 
of  the  ministry  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel  upon  the  free-will 
offerings  of  those  who  attend  upon  them. 

In  Ireland  certain  "  inquisitors/''  well  acquainted  with  the 
parish,  and  associated  with  the  priest,  applot  and  arrange  what 
amount  each  Boman  Catholic  occupier  shall  pay  the  priest,  and 
proceed  from  house  to  house  to  collect  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
"  ways  and  means"  by  which  the  "  magnificent  churches"  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Sullivan  are  built,  and  the  u  priests  maintained/' 

In  the  county  of  Donegal  each  Boman  Catholic  householder 
is  required  to  pay  four  shillings  per  annum  out  of  his  slender 
means  of  subsistence  to  the  priest.  Denial  of  the  sacraments 
and  social  ostracism  are  the  penalties  of  refusal  to  pay  the  tax. 
Not  more  dreadful  were  the  thunders  of  Sinai  to  the  ancient 
people  of  God  than  the  anathema  of  his  priest  to  the  Irish 
peasant. 
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But  money  is  still  wanted  to  finish  the  '  magnificent  churches/ 
and  'ways  and  means'  are  provided  for  raising  it  by  the  con- 
tinental system  of  lotteries.  I  have  frequently,  while  sitting  in 
my  chambers,  received  from  Ireland  a  tastefully-prepared  circular, 
displaying  the  chief  prizes  in  attractive  array.  There  is  generally 
some  choice  present  from  his  holiness  the  Pope,  or  the  Empress  of 
the  French,  to  give  eclat  to  the  seductive  and  pious  method  of 
gambling. 

Absence  from  mass  is  a  mortal  sin.  While  the  new  chapel  is 
being  erected,  mass  is  said  in  a  temporary  building,  or  in  the  old 
chapel,  and  every  one  (except  the  very  poorest),  must  pay  at  the 
door  before  he  is  admitted.  Some  one  or  two  of  the  wealthiest 
members  of  the  congregation  have  advanced  to  the  priest  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  be  laid  out  in  building  the  new  chapel,  and  this 
is  the  method  adopted  to  keep  down  the  interest,  and,  if  possible, 
gradually  repay  the  original  loan. 

A  lottery,  on  an  extensive  scale,  was  held  a  very  few  years  ago 
in  a  certain  town  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to 
build  a  new  chapel.  Two  of  the  largest  prizes,  amounting  to  more 
than  one  thousand  pounds,  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  small  tradesman  in 
the  town.  The  man  was  overjoyed  at  his  good  fortune,  and  im- 
patient to  grasp  his  newly-found  treasure.  The  priests  suggested 
that  he  should  give,  in  honour  of  the  event,  a  banquet.  The 
banquet  proved  a  great  success.  His  health  was  drunk  with  all 
the  honours.  Still  the  prizes  were  not  forthcoming.  At  length 
he  demanded  them,  and,  irritated  by  the  delay,  threatened  to 
'take  the  law'  of  the  priests,  who  laughingly  replied,  "  You  have 
no  remedy  at  law ;  the  whole  proceeding  was  illegal.  We  want 
the  money  for  the  chapel.  You  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  well  spent,  and  we  have  to  thank  you  for  a  very  good  dinner  !" 

I  have  not  yet,  however,  probed  to  its  depths  the  voluntary 
system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  In  addition 
to  the  pecuniary  payments  to  which  I  have  referred,  payments  are 
exacted  in  kind  from  the  Irish  peasant  for  the  Irish  priest.  In 
Donegal  the  'priests  stoof  of  corn  is  a  well-known  'institution.' 
Considerable  light  was  thrown  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  by 
the  case  of  Lavelle  v.  Proudfoot,  tried  at  the  late  Galway  Spring 
Assizes.  Father  Lavelle,  parish  priest  of  Partry,  sued  Mr. 
Proudfoot,  an  agent  of  the  National  Building  and  Land  Invest- 
ment Company,  for  publishing  a  libellous  letter,  which  contained 
the  following  passage  : — "  Now  let  us  see  how  this  apostle  of  meek- 
ness and  Divine  Love  has  his  rents  collected  in  the  locality.  I 
fear  the  mode  of  procedure  will  outdo  Scully.  Christian  reader, 
can  you  believe  it  ?  It  is  a  fact,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you.  The 
clerk  of  the  chapel,  or  some  official  (I  do  not  know  his  particular 
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calling),  in  his  rounds  collecting  his  c  barths'  of  oats  and  wheat, 
went  into  the  corn-field  of  a  poor  woman  named  Henegan,  and 
began  to  help  himself  to  his  reverence's  share  of  the  crops.  The 
poor  woman,  seeing  the  fruits  of  her  toil  removed  without  her 
leave,  went  over  to  inquire  what  the  official  was  doing ;  and  what 
was  his  reply  ?  Why,  to  knock  her  down,  brutally  kick  her,  and, 
when  down,  to  get  upon  her,  and  pound  his  knees  into  her  !  She 
went  to  get  summonses,  to  have  the  scoundrel  punished.  Clerical 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  her.  She  had  to  give  in.  So 
much  for  the  mild  method  of  collecting  his  reverence's  pound  of 
flesh." 

The  assault  was  clearly  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  woman 
herself.  So  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  summons  under  clerical 
influence.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  Henelly,  the  man  who 
committed  the  assault,  u  was  collecting  the  oats  for  Father  Mul- 
larkey,  Father  Lavelle's  curate/''  and  not  for  Father  Lavelle,  the 
parish  priest  himself,  as  alleged  by  the  defendant,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Fitzgerald  held  that,  u  in  point  of  law,  the  jury  were  bound  to 
find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff/''  as  the  plaintiff  had  shown  that 
Henelley  was  not  his  servant.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff 
accordingly,  with  one  farthing  damages.  The  case  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  the  Judge  who  tried  it,  and  a  majority  of  the 
counsel  engaged  in  it,  if  not  all,  were  Roman  Catholics.  Counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  said  that,  "  as  to  the  charge  of  seizing  the  poor 
woman's  corn,  some  of  the  jury  would  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  corn  collected  in  that  way  did  not  belong  to  the  parish 
priest,  but  was  the  due  of  the  curate."  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald 
characterised  the  assault  as  "  the  outrageous  assault  committed  on 
the  woman  by  the  person  who  was  employed  to  collect  the  curate's 
oats"  Father  Lavelle  threw  still  further  light  upon  this  customary 
exaction  : — "  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mullarkey  was  my  curate  at  the  time 
of  the  affair  of  taking  the  oats  frbm  the^oman.  /  had  no  right 
whatever  to  the  oats.  In  1859  I  had  no  curate,  and  /  then  got  the 
oats" 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  Baptist  minister  levying  a  church-rate 
upon  his  hearers,  refusing  admittance  to  his  chapel  without  pay- 
ment at  the  door,  gambling  for  a  new  chapel,  and  seizing  the  pew- 
holder's  oats  ! 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  parish  priest  exacts  almost  fabulous  sums 
from  his  parishioners  before  he  will  consent  to  perform  for  them 
the  sacrament  of  marriage.  If  the  Baptist  minister  is  disposed 
to  be  unreasonable,  the  Registrar's  office  is  close  at  hand,  and 
there  is  no  sacramental  efficacy  in  the  Baptist  minister's  blessing. 

The  fires  of  purgatory  furnish  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.    The  Irish  peasant  is  a  warm-hearted 
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and  affectionate  being ;  and  the  love  of  kith  and  kin  is  as  strong 
a  passion  with  him  as  the  love  of  the  soil  of  his  native  land. 
"What  privations  will  he  not  undergo  to  shorten  the  purgatorial 
torments  of  his  deceased  relatives?  The  collections  made  at 
burials  increase  in  amount  in  proportion  to  the  estimation  in 
which  the  deceased  was  held.  In  some  cases  these  collections 
have  been  known  to  reach  the  large  sum  of  £40. 

I  think  I  have  now  furnished  adequate  materials  for  a  decisive 
answer  to  the  question,  Is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
supported  on  the  voluntary  system,  as  that  system  is  understood 
and  practised  in  England  by  Nonconformists  ? 

I  leave  your  intelligent  readers  to  judge  whether  the  u  Ayes" 
or  the  "  Noes"  have  it,  and  remain, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

WM.  THOS.  CHARLEY. 
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It  was  winter  time  at  Versailles.  The  old  year,  1778,  was 
fast  dying  out,  but  the  dawn  of  a  new  life  was  anxiously  awaited 
within  the  palace  walls,  for  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  was  about  to 
become  a  mother,  after  more  than  eight  years  of  childless  mar- 
riage. Crowds  of  people,  from  princes  and  princesses  down  to 
poissardes,  were  assembled  not  only  in  the  antechambers  to  the 
Queen's  private  apartment,  but  in  the  very  room  itself,  for  it  was, 
up  to  that  time,  the  custom  in  France  for  subjects  of  all  classes  of 
society  to  act  as  witnesses  to  a  royal  birth,  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance so  many  people  availed  themselves  of  this  custom,  that  the 
tapestry  screens  that  surrounded  Her  Majesty's  couch  were 
rudely  pressed  against  and  shaken  by  the  eager  mob. 

Was  a  Dauphin  about  to  be  born  ?  In  that  question  lay  the 
chief  point  of  anxious  curiosity.  For  the  coming  revolution 
already  cast  its  portentous  shadows  over  France,  and  French 
royalists,  who  worshipped  in  the  King's  person  eight  hundred  cen- 
turies of  enthroned  ancestry,  prayed  that  the  crown  might  descend 
from  his  own  anointed  brow  to  that  of  a  son,  for,  by  the  Salic 
law,  no  woman  could  inherit  it.  Was  a  Dauphin  about  to  be 
born  ?  This  was  the  question  earnestly  whispered  from  mouth  to 
mouth  ;  but  for  a  moment  the  various  interests  attached  to  it  were 
superseded  by  a  sense  of  contagious  terror.  g  The  Queen  is  dead  V 
ask  some.  '  The  Queen  has  fainted/  explain  others.  '  The  Queen 
needs  air/  '  Clear  the  apartment  V  And  the  alarm  of  the  King 
himself  was  so  great,  that  it  gave  him  strength  to  wrench  open 
the  lofty  windows  near  Her  Majesty,  although  they  were  not  only 
bolted,  but  glued  tight  by  bands  of  paper,  which  had  been  strapped 
down  their  crevices  so  as  to  keep  out  insidious  draughts.  The 
crowd  was  dispersed.  The  Queen  was  bled  in  the  foot,  and 
rallied.  But  the  child !  Louis  XVI.  was,  after  that  moment  of 
terror,  too  thankful  to  behold  Marie  Antoinette  safe,  with  his 
child  pressed  to  her  heart,  to  feel  as  disappointed  as  he  might 
otherwise  have  been,  that  it  was  '  only  a  woman  child/  And  the 
Queen,  when  she  first  gazed  upon  her  infant  daughter,  exclaimed, 
u  Poor  woman-child  !  Thou  art  especially  my  child.  My  son 
VOL.  III.  16 
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would  have  belonged  to  the  State,  but  it  will  be  thy  lot  to  share 
my  pleasures,  and  mine  to  soothe  thy  sorrows." 

"With  an  intense  prophetic  yearning  of  commiseration,  as  of 
love,  did  Marie  Antoinette  regard  this,  her  first-born  babe,  and 
none  the  less  so  because  she  was  only  too  well  aware  that  even  the 
most  loyal  French  subjects  were  disappointed  that  as  yet  there 
was  no  Dauphin.  In  this  disappointment,  however,  the  King's 
younger  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois,"*  could  not  be  expected  to 
share,  as,  in  default  of  a  Dauphin,  his  own  son,  the  Due  d'Angou- 
leme,  then  about  three  years  of  age,  would  some  day  be  heir  to  the 
throne.  Welcome  from  the  first,  therefore,  to  her  uncle  d'Artois 
was  the  princess,  called  Madame  Royale,  who  was  born  at  Ver- 
sailles on  that  19th  day  of  December,  1778,  and  who  in  due  time 
received  the  baptismal  names  of  Maria  Theresa,  after  her  maternal 
grandmother,  the  Empress  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  Hungary. 

In  1781  France  hailed  the  birth  of  a  Dauphin,  and  in  1785 
first  saw  the  light  that  younger  brother  destined,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  to  survive  him  ;  the  brief  life  of  a  second  infant 
princess,  born  only  to  die,  was  also  recorded  at  Versailles  ;  but 
meantime,  and  especially  for  the  first  few  years  of  her  life,  the 
most  memorable  companion  of  the  little  Madame  Royale  was  that 
cousin  of  hers  before  mentioned,  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  three 
years  older  than  herself.  Bright  to  them  both  was  their  child- 
hood, and  vivid,  though  various  in  after  years,  were  their  mutual 
memories  of  the  sunny  gardens  of  the  little  Trianon,  and  of  scenes 
of  pageantry  at  Versailles,  at  which  they  were  both  early  accus- 
tomed to  be  present. 

One  scene,  especially,  they  were  neither  of  them  likely  to 
forget — that  in  which  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  stood  side  by 
side  during  some  ceremonial,  in  which,  though  mainly  then  un- 
conscious of  its  purport,  they  felt  they  each  were  taking  a 
solemn  part.  The  girl  had  a  veil  on  her  head,  and  in  its  corners 
she  nervously  twined  her  fingers,  whilst  longing,  perhaps,  to 
escape  to  the  birds  and  flowers,  in  which  she  delighted ;  and  the 
boy  wore  epaulettes  and  a  diamond-hilted  sword,  with  which 
sword  he  was  thinking,  perhaps,  to  fight  some  day  for  France. 
The  girl  was  Madame  Royale,  the  boy  was  the  Due  d'Angouleme ; 
and  the  scene  here  glanced  at  in  which  they  stood  side  by  side, 
was  that  of  their  betrothal. 

But  ere  they  could  either  of  them  scarcely  realise  what  was 
meant  by  that  fact  of  their  betrothal,  they  were  separated.  In 
the  summer  of  1789,  when  the  little  Trianon  was  looking  bright- 
est, and  the  leaves  were  thickest  on  the  old  forest  trees  of  Ver- 


#  Afterwards  Charles  X. 
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sailles,  Madame  Royale  mourned  the  loss  of  her  first  playmate. 
He  had  gone ;  he  had  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  radiant 
face  of  his  aunt,  the  Queen  of  France,  and  for  the  last  time  had 
listened  to  the  pious  counsels  of  the  King.*  He  had  gone,  and  a 
sea  of  blood  would  surge  up  between  himself  and  the  young 
princess  from  whom  he  was  parted  before  they  could  meet  again. 
With  hinx,  indeed,  the  brightness  of  childhood  suddenly  vanished 
for  Madame  Royale.  Her  elder  brother,  who  had  for  some  time  past 
been  weak  and  ailing,  had  died  within  the  month  preceding  ;  her  in- 
fant sister  was  also  recently  dead.  She  and  her  second  brother, 
now  called  the  Dauphin,  alone  remained  to  her  parents,  and  from 
them  the  best  friends  of  her  childhood  were  dropping  off  daily, 
for  the  Revolution  was  at  hand,  and  emigration  was  fast  thinning 
the  ranks  of  courtiers  about  a  tottering  throne.  Even  the 
Duchesse  de  Polignac,  the  gouvernante  of  Madame  Royale,  and  the 
much-loved  friend  of  the  Queen  herself,  had  fled.  The  Princesse 
de  Lamballe,  who  was  destined  so  soon  to  die  for  the  double  cause 
of  truth  and  royalty,  still  stood  firmly  by  the  side  of  her  beloved 
mistress,  Marie  Antoinette ;  and  the  pious  Princesse  Elisabeth, 
the  King's  sister,  who  was  to  share  his  coming  martyrdom,  she 
too  still  calmly,  and  sometimes  in  the  society  of  her  confessor, 
the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  awaited  at  Versailles  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 
But  the  regal  splendour  of  Versailles  had  faded  away  for  ever, 
and  though  the  outer  world  of  parks,  and  gardens,  and  terraces, 
and  fountains,  was  still  glittering  with  summer  sunshine,  the 
young  Madame  Royale  found  herself  more  and  more  encompassed 
by  a  gloom  that  she  could  feel,  but  upon  the  political  causes  of 
which  she  was  not  at  that  time  able  to  reason. 

Three  months  of  this  increasing  gloom,  and  then,  just  when 
summer  had  melted  into  autumn,  there  came  a  day,  the  last  of 
her  residence  at  Versailles,  and  the  first  which  adequately  dis- 
played to  her  some  of  the  latent  heroism  of  her  mother's  character. 
Upon  that  day  (October  6th,  1789),  when  Paris,  already  guilty  of 
massacre,f  had  become  insurgent,  a  ferocious  crowd  thronged  the 
great  court  outside  the  palace  of  Versailles,  and  yelled  out  its 
ferocious  designs  against  the  Queen.  Marie  Antoinette  heard 
those  yells,  and  knew  that  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  and 
she  was  determined  to  face  her  foes  by  stepping  forth  on  the  bal- 


#  The  Count  d'Artois,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  the  Dues  d'Angouleme  and 
de  Berri,  emigrated  July  16,  1789,  rather  more  than  two  months  after  the  Opening  of 
the  States- General  at  Versailles  (with  which  the  Chronology  of  the  French.  Revolu- 
tion commences),  and  two  days  after  the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 

f  The  massacre  of  De  Launay,  G-overnor  of  the  Bastille,  of  Flesselles,  prevot  des 
Marchands,  and  others. 

16—2 
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cony.  Her  children  were  so  terrified  that  she  could  not  shake 
them  off,  and  Madame  Royale,  with  the  Dauphin,  were  therefore 
both  clinging  to  her  when  she  appeared  before  the  mob.  'No 
children  V  was  the  shout  from  below,  and  then,  having  forced 
them  back  within  the  palace,  and  not  knowing  whether  she  might 
ever  again  behold  them,  she  stood  in  presence  of  the  seditious 
multitude,  which  was  already  bent  upon  her  murder. 

Motionless  she  stood,  but  in  an  attitude  both  noble  and  modest. 
Her  head  was  bare,  and  her  fair  hair,  in  that  moment  of  con- 
sternation dishevelled  and  unpowdered,  floated  about  it.  Her 
dress  was  white ;  and  even  then  (says  Lavallette,  who  beheld  her) 
she  appeared  like  a  victim  on  the  block.  The  enraged  people, 
however,  were  not  softened  by  the  sight  of  woe  in  all  its  majesty; 
and  it  was  not  until  Lafayette,  the  popular  French  hero  of  the  late 
American  Rebellion,  had  come  forward  on  the  balcony  and 
reverently  kissed  the  Queen's  hand  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and 
not  until  the  King,  having  also  stepped  forth,  had  promised  at 
once  to  remove  with  his  family  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  that  all 
immediate  danger  was  averted.  Some  of  the  Palace  Life  Guards 
had  already  fallen  victims  to  that  morning's  sedition.  Then,  at 
mid-day,  came  that  ghastly  journey  to  Paris,  which  was  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  young  Madame  Royale.  Speechless  with 
terror,  she  rode  in  the  same  coach  with  her  parents  and  brother, 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  being  also  placed  in  it.  A  long 
procession  was  made  to  follow  that  coach  ;  but  before  it  marched 
the  savage  and  unsexed  poissardes,  some  of  them  riding  astride  on 
cannon,  f  all  of  them  more  ugly  than  crime  itself,  many  of  them 
wearing  Grenadiers'  hairy  caps,  all  of  them  either  singing 
abominable  songs  or  howling  barbarously/  or  insulting  the  royal 
family  by  word  or  gesture.  One  detachment  of  the  mob  carried 
the  still  bleeding  heads  of  the  two  Life  Guards  who  had  that 
morning  been  murdered  ;  and  c  insurgents,  mad  with  fierce  unholy 
triumph,  danced  on  the  way  like  madmen,  covered  with  mud/ 

But,  notwithstanding  these  and  innumerable  other  horrors, 
the  Queen's  aspect  was  calm  and  dignified.  Madame  Royale, 
shrinking  by  her  side,  never  forgot  the  example  of  fortitude  set  to 
her  by  her  mother  on  that  day,  nor  how,  when  Paris  was  at  last 
reached,  the  poissardes  shouted  victory. 

The  Tuileries  had  been  uninhabited  by  royalty  for  more  than 
a  century,  when  Madame  Royale  first  took  up  her  forced  abode 
there,  in  company  with  her  parents,  who,  in  fact,  were  from  that 
time  forth  but  State  prisoners  of  the  populace.  The  Princesse 
Elisabeth  (sister  of  Louis  XVI.),  and  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe, 
were  unwearied  in  their  endeavours  to  lighten  the  Queen's 
gradually  increasing  depression  and  anxiety,  but  notwithstanding 
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their  presence  and  that  of  some  other  former  inhabitants  of  Ver- 
sailles, who  were  loyal  to  the  last  to  the  Crown's  cause,  Madame 
Royale  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  habitual  gloom  at  the  Tuileries. 
All  the  sunshine  of  her  childhood  was  left  behind  her  at  Versailles, 
and  when  the  day  came  that  she  partook  of  her  first  com- 
munion, her  father  spoke  to  her  of  adversity  in  solemn  words, 
and  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Cross,  to  her  faith  in  which 
he  conjured  her  to  cling  fast.  Words  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  the  less  so  because  of  one  event  which  had  already 
happened,  and  which  was  especially  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  princess,  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
with  the  fact  that  the  religion  of  her  ancestors  was  at  that  time 
no  longer  generally  reverenced  in  France.  For  when  returning  to 
Paris  with  her  parents  from  Varennes,  when  their  attempted  flight 
beyond  the  frontiers  was  frustrated  (June  21 — 25,  1791),  a  village 
cure  who  had  the  loyal  impudence  to  approach  the  King's  coach, 
that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  speaking  a  word  with  His 
Majesty,  was  knocked  down  by  the  savage  crowd,  (assembled  by 
the  road-side  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the  re-captured  royal 
family,)  and  would  have  been  murdered  had  not  Barnave,  one  of 
the  popular  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  King,  interfered  by 
crying  out,  "  Tigers,  have  you  ceased  to  be  Frenchmen  ?  From  a 
nation  of  brave  men,  are  you  changed  into  a  horde  of  murderers  ?" 

That  flight  to,  and  return  from,  Varennes  !  Indelibly  engraven 
on  the  heart  of  the  daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  the  fatal 
evening  when  at  twilight,  she  and  those  most  dear  to  her,  each 
separately  and  all  in  various  disguises,  stole  out  from  their  prison 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  having  beforehand  agreed  on  a  place  of 
meeting  near  at  hand,  but  not  likely  to  be  suspected.  Never 
could  Madame  Royale  forget  that  silently  anxious,  that  slow 
seeming,  though  in  reality,  swift  night-journey  through  the 
country  which,  beneath  the  summer's  night,  still  looked  so  fair 
and  fertile,  and  yet  was  so  soon  to  be  deluged  with  the  best  blood 
of  France.  Was  she  again  to  meet  her  first  playmate  in  child- 
hood, the  young  soldier  prince  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  beyond 
the  frontier  towards  which  she  was  travelling  ?  With  every  suc- 
cessive league  between  themselves  and  Paris  behind  them,  the 
royal  fugitives  believed  themselves  to  be  safer  and  safer.  The 
night  was  far  spent,  the  day  was  at  hand.  But,  alas,  no  day  of 
liberty  to  them ;  for  at  St.  Menehould  they  were  recognised  by 
the  future  regicide — Jean  Baptiste  Drouet,  the  postmaster's  son — 
and  when  reaching  Varennes  they  found  themselves  betrayed,  and 
detained  at  the  house  of  M.  Sausse,  the  Mayor  of  the  Commune, 
who  was  also  a  grocer,  and  who  had  already  contrived  to  assemble 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  national  guard  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
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his  illustrious  prisoners,  pending  orders  concerning  them  from 
Paris.  Madame  Royale,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  dismay,  was  then 
again  struck  by  the  heroic  conduct  of  her  mother,  for  when  by- 
standers began  to  insult  misfortune  in  the  person  of  the  King, 
Marie  Antoinette  indignantly  drew  herself  up,  and  confronted 
them,  exclaiming,  "  Since  you  recognise  your  King,  speak,  if  you 
speak  at  all,  with  the  respect  that  you  owe  to  him/'  The  by- 
standers cowered  back  from  before  her  Majesty,  but  dreadful  to 
the  Queen — as  woman,  wife,  and  mother — were  the  ensuing  hours. 
Never  could  Madame  Royale  forget  the  sight  of  her  royal  mother 
alternately  appealing  to  the  grocer  and  the  grocer's  wife  in  behalf 
of  the  King  and  his  children.  Never  could  she  forget  how  the 
King,  in  his  turn,  implored  the  people  around  him,  people 
nominally  his  own  subjects,  to  save  the  Queen.  Never  could  she 
forget  how,  when  hour  after  hour  had  passed,  the  Queen,  though 
utterly  incapable  of  rest  herself,  watched  by  the  humble  bed  upon 
which  she,  Madame  Royale,  and  her  little  brother,  the  Dauphin, 
were  made  to  lie  down  by  her  wish ;  nor  how,  when  the  night  had 
again  gone,  and  by  the  time  that  a  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly  was  brought  to  Varennes,  ordering  the  immediate 
return  of  the  royal  fugitives  to  Paris,  the  Queen's  hair  had  turned 
grey. 

From  that  time  forth,  until  the  notorious  storming  of  the 
Tuileries  by  the  mob  (August  10,  1792)  Madame  Royale  was 
never  absent  from  her  mother's  side  in  any  of  the  many  circum- 
stances of  imminent  danger  that  fast  succeeded  each  other.  When 
the  maddened  multitude  first  broke  into  the  Tuileries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  certain  concessions  from  the  King  by  threats 
and  insults,  neither  the  Queen  nor  her  children  were  present,  only 
his  Majesty's  sister,  the  pious  Madame  Elisabeth.  Louis  XVI., 
as  is  w7ell  known,  behaved  with  calm  magnanimity  upon  that 
occasion,  and  the  mob  was  at  last  dispersed  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  but  when  Marie  Antoinette,  with  her  son  and 
daughter,  was  at  length  enabled  to  rejoin  the  king,  after  an 
interval  of  unspeakable  anxiety,  he  still  wore  the  odious  bonnet 
rouge  which  a  ruffian  had  compelled  him  to  put  on  in  proof  of  his 
being,  as  he  asserted,  the  people's  best  friend.  Madame  Royale, 
advancing  with  her  mother  and  brother,  to  where  the  King  stood, 
surrounded  by  the  wreck  of  broken  furniture,  and  shattered  doors 
that  had  been  violently  burst  open,  beheld  that  bonnet  rouge  upon 
his  head.  She  loved  her  father  devotedly;  she  venerated  him; 
for  hours  past  she  had  trembled  for  his  life,  and  now  she  clung  to 
him,  weeping.  He  flung  the  bonnet  rouge  aside  as  though  afraid 
that  the  sight  of  it  would  cause  additional  pain  to  his  wife  and 
children.    He  strove  to  calm  and  to  console  them,  as  they  clus- 
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tered  about  him ;  but  in  a  moment  the  Queen  turned  from  his 
side  towards  a  municipal  officer  who  approached.  His  name  was 
Merlin  de  Thionville ;  he  was  a  stern  republican,  but  tears  were  in 
his  eyes  as  they  rested  on  the  King  and  his  family.  "  Ah/'  said 
the  Queen,  u  you  may  well  weep,  sir,  to  see  the  King  thus  cruelly 
treated  by  his  people,  whose  happiness  he  has  always  desired/' 
But  Merlin  de  Thionville  answered,  "It  is  true,  madam,  that  I 
shed  tears,  yet  they  flow  neither  for  King  nor  Queen,  but  only  for 
the  fate  of  a  beautiful  woman  who  is  the  mother  of  children/' 

And  what  a  fate  was  that  in  which  Madame  Royale  wTas  closely 
involved !  By  the  time  that  the  final  storming  of  the  Tuileries 
came,  Marie  Antoinette  had  wept  so  much  that  her  eyes  still  bore 
the  traces  of  tears,  although  none  who  beheld  her  not,  as  her 
daughter  did  on  that  day,  could  imagine  her  dignified  move- 
ments, her  fine  features  lighted  up  with  magnanimous  determi- 
nation, her  small  head  thrown  back-,  and  her  nostrils  quivering 
with  indignation  at  every  fresh  outrage  on  royalty,  while  at  first 
she  declared  that  she  "  would  rather  be  nailed  to  the  palace-walls 
than  submit  to  fly/'  With  filial  pride  did  Madame  Royale  also 
ever  afterwards  remember  how,  though  in  a  calmer  way,  her  father 
upon  that  day,  displayed  the  same  courage  as  that  which  dis- 
tinguished her  mother. 

It  wras  not  likely  that  she  could  ever  afterwards  forget  how 
unavailing  was  all  this  courage  to  avert  the  downfall  of  the  throne 
of  France ;  for  the  reader  need  not  here  be  reminded  how,  when 
at  last  the  royal  family  was  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  the  National  Assembly,  then  sitting,  the  fifteen  hours 
that  ensued,  (during  which  the  Queen  and  her  children  were  shut 
up  in  the  shorthand  writer's  box,  and  stifled  by  the  heat)  were 
ages  of  crime  and  massacre  at  the  Tuileries.  During  those  hours, 
when  the  Revolution  horribly  proclaimed  itself,  the  Dauphin 
dropped  asleep  on  his  mother's  arms,  and  by  the  side  of  that 
mother,  whose  face  was  now  pale  with  despair,  sate  Madame 
Royale,  whose  birth,  as  already  described,  had,  scarcely  fourteen 
years  before,  been  hailed  with  such  maternal  rapture  at  Versailles. 
The  eyes  of  the  young  princess,  who,  at  one  time,  it  was  hoped, 
"would  share  her  mother's  joys,"  were  streaming  with  tears,  and 
these  did  not  cease  to  flow  as  she  anxiously  watched  her  father,  as 
he  moved  amongst  the  Assembly  in  front  of  her.  No;  the  joy 
of  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  birth  of  this,  her  firstborn  child,  had 
not  been  prophetic ;  or,  rather,  the  prophecy  was  reversed ;  for  it 
was  the  fate  of  the  young  Madame  Royale  to  soothe  her 
mothers  sorrows,  as  to  that  mother  now  no  pleasure  any  longer 
remained  for  her  daughter  to  share. 

Only  a  prison !    In  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  to  which,  on  the 
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13th  day  of  August,  1792  (the  third  day  after  the  storming  of 
the  Tuileries),  the  dethroned  King  and  Queen,  with  their  chil- 
dren, the  King's  sister  Elisabeth,  and  a  few  immediate  followers 
were  conveyed,  the  character  of  Madame  Royale  developed  itself 
in  a  way  that  it  might  never  have  done,  had  she  not,  when  just  on 
the  threshold  of  womanhood,  passed  from  a  palace  into  a  prison. 
In  after  years  she  recorded  her  recollections  of  the  Temple,  and  as 
these  recollections  are  written  by  her  with  a  reticence  significant 
of  extreme  pain,  they  will  here  be  but  briefly  recounted. 

The  great  Tower,  commonly  called  the  prison  of  the  Temple, 
was  square,  massive,  and  built  one  story  above  another  (four  in 
all)  of  two  or  three  rooms  each.  Upon  the  top  of  this  great  towTer 
was  an  open,  battlemented  space  where  prisoners  could  c  take  the 
air/  and  behind  the  larger  was  a  smaller  tower  which  helped  to 
make  the  main  building  more  impenetrable,  and  which  formed  a 
long  square,  flanked  by  two  turrets.  A  deep  ditch,  or  moat,  was 
dug  all  round  this  dreary  prison  at  the  time  that  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  family  were  conveyed  thither. 

Within  this  gloomy  abode  did  Madame  Royale  behold  her  pa- 
rents forced  to  part  with  the  few  faithful  adherents  who  had 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  remain  near  them,  and  at  last  she  was 
left  alone  in  the  prison  with  her  father,  her  mother,  her  brother, 
and  her  aunt,  Madame  Elisabeth.  Looking  back,  however,  to 
this  time  not  long  afterwards,  it  was  a  time  of  joy  by  dread  com- 
parison. First,  her  parents  were  placed  in  separate  stories  of  the 
Tower  of  the  Temple  and  only  permitted  to  meet  together,  or  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  their  children,  at  stated  intervals,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  brutal  gaolers,  who  took  every  ruffianly  means  of  openly 
insulting  them.  The  Queen,  with  her  children  and  Madame 
Elisabeth,  occupied  the  story  above  that  in  which  the  King  was 
imprisoned.  Their  privations  grew  more  and  more  severe.  Days, 
weeks,  months  passed,  and  then  came  that  Sunday,  (the  20th  of 
January)  when,  the  King  being  sentenced  to  die  on  the  morrow,  a 
last  interview  with  his  family  wras  to  be  allowed  to  him. 

At  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  that  evening  the  door  of  the 
King's  apartment  was  opened,  and  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
sister  passed  through  it  into  his  presence.  In  an  agony  of  speech- 
less woe  they  all  threw  themselves  into  his  arms ;  the  silence  was 
only  broken  by  tears  and  sobs.  At  length  he  essayed  to  speak  to 
these  clear  ones,  from  whom  he  was  about  to  be  parted  for  ever  on 
earth ; — he  sought  to  console  them.  His  faithful  servant,  Clery, 
was  at  hand,  having  with  difficulty  gained  permission  to  remain 
with  his  royal  master  to  the  last.  The  King,  says  he,  at  length 
sat  down.  The  Queen  was  on  his  left  hand;  Madame  Elisa- 
beth on  his  right;  the  little  Dauphin  stood  between   his  legs  i 
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Madame  Royale  stood  opposite  him.  All  were  leaning  on  the 
King,  and  he  was  often  pressed  in  the  arms  of  each  of  them.  This 
scene  of  sorrow  lasted  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  during  which 
time  it  was  impossible  for  Clery,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  chamber, 
separated  from  the  main  one  by  a  glass  door,  to  hear  anything. 
Madame  Royale,  however,  not  only  heard,  but  never  afterwards 
forgot  the  words  of  her  father  in  that  her  last  interview  with  him, 
and  she  it  is  who  says,  "He  narrated  the  circumstances  of  his  trial 
to  the  Queen,  whilst  excusing  the  wicked  men  who  condemned 

him  to  death  He  then  gave  pious  counsel  to  his  son, 

and  above  all  things  enjoined  him  to  pardon  those  who  were 
causing  his  death ;  he  gave  his  benediction  to  him,  and  also  to 
me,  his  daughter. v  That  daughter,  it  must  be  here  added,  who 
with  an  agonized  reticence,  thus  speaks  of  her  last  memory  of  her 
father,  was  so  utterly  overcome  when  receiving  his  farewell  bless- 
ing, that  she  fainted  like  one  dead  at  his  feet. 

She  remembers  how  at  about  six  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  somebody  in  search  of  a  Mass  Book  for  the  King,  opened 
the  door  of  the  miserable  room  which  she  occupied  together  with 
her  mother,  her  brother,  and  aunt  (in  the  storey  above  that  in 
which  she  had  last  seen  her  father) ,  and  how  for  a  short  time  she 
hoped  that  they  were  all  once  more  to  be  summoned  downstairs  to 
the  King's  apartment !  and  then  how  shouts  of  joy  from  a  frantic 
populace,  reverberating  even  through  prison  walls,  smote  her  with 
the  awful  conviction  that  the  crime  was  consummated. 

Yes,  Madame  Royale  knew  that  her  revered  and  beloved  father 
was  just  dead  on  the  scaffold;  she  knew  that  France,  after  nearly 
one  thSusand  years  of  loyalty  to  the  crowned  ancestry  of  Louis  XVL, 
was  guilty  of  regicide ;  she  felt  that  her  own  heart  was  broken,  ere 
yet,  as  a  woman,  it  had  scarcely  begun  to  beat,  but  her  chief 
memory  of  that  dread  time  in  after  years  was  of  her  mother's  grief. 
"  Nothing,"  she  says,  "  could  soothe  the  anguish  of  the  Queen. 
No  hope  could  enter  her  heart,  because  life  had  become  indifferent 
to  her,  and  she  feared  not  death.  Sometimes  she  gazed  at  her 
children  so  wistfully  that  it  made  them  shudder/'  But,  continues 
the  one  of  them,  who  tells  us  this,  though  here  speaking  of  herself 
in  the  third  person,  u  happily,  her  daughter  fell  ill  from  sorrow  and 
anxiety,"  and  this  fact  it  was  that  first  roused  the  Queen  from  her 
state  of  dumb  despair.  What  a  memory  in  after  years  for  Madame 
Royale  was  that  of  her  mother's  watchful  care  through  out  that 
sickness  !  For  her  to  forget  the  sight  of  the  once  most  brilliant 
Queen  in  Europe,  clad  in  the  coarse  black  garments  of  her  widow- 
hood, and  in  captivity  bending  over  her  with  pale  face  and  tearful 
eyes,  was  impossible.  And  with  thankfulness  did  she  in  after  life 
remember  how,  having  herself  in  time  recovered  from  that  malady, 
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she  aided  her  mother  in  watching  over  the  health  of  her  brother, 
for  even  at  that  comparatively  early  date  of  his  imprisonment, 
the  Dauphin  (or  Louis  XVII.  as  Royalists  called  him)  began  to 
pine  away  and  droop  under  repeated  attacks  of  low  fever,  the  effect 
of  the  many  privations  to  which  he  was  subjected.  The  sight  of 
the  ruffians,  his  gaolers,  always  inspired  him  with  terror ;  but  at 
last  came  the  hour  which  realized  the  worst  fears  of  the  widowed 
Marie  Antoinette, — the  hour  which  separated  her  from  him.  He 
was  wont  to  faint  when  some  of  the  municipal  officers,  to  whom 
he  had  taken  an  especial  aversion,  appeared  before  him ;  but  when 
the  decree  was  read  aloud  by  them  in  his  hearing  in  away  to  make 
him  understand  that  he  was  forthwith  to  be  parted  from  his  mother, 
he  shrieked  aloud,  and  flung  himself  on  her  breast,  clinging  there 
and  resisting  every  effort  to  remove  him.  The  Queen  clasped  him 
to  her  heart,  and  passionately  implored  the  men  who  had  come  to 
tear  him  from  her,  at  once  to  kill  her  sooner  than  inflict  this  fresh 
cruelty  on  her.  Madame  Royale,  with  tears  and  prayers,  implored 
the  men  to  desist  in  their  attempts  to  remove  her  brother,  and 
Madame  Elisabeth  earnestly  seconded  her  entreaties,  but  in  vain. 
The  men  were  infuriated  by  delay,  and  threatened  to  kill  the  child 
at  once  if  he  were  not  instantly  given  into  their  hands.  The  child 
was  undressed,  and  his  mother  suddenly  placed  him  on  a  bed,  over 
which  she  stood  to  defend  him.  With  streaming  eyes  Madame 
•Royale  beheld  the  fearful  scene  of  anguish  that  ensued,  but  she 
saw  also  that  the  men  were  ready  to  cut  it  short  by  murder,  as 
they  had  menaced  to  do.  Her  Aunt,  Madame  Elisabeth,  perceived 
this  too,  and  when  therefore  the  Queen  presently  sank  down 
exhausted  by  the  side  of  her  boy,  they  caught  him  up  aifd  pro* 
ceeded  to  re-clothe  him  as  well  as  their  own  agitation  would 
permit.  The  Queen  then  rose,  for  the  conviction  flashed  upon 
her  that  to  save  her  son's  life  she  must  part  from  him.  She  rose, 
and  with  a  forced  calmness,  very  awful  to  witness,  she  herself 
placed  her  fatherless  boy  (whom  in  her  heart  she  secretly  regarded 
also  as  her  King)  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  imploring  them  at  the 
same  time  to  submit  to  the  municipal  Council  her  humble  entrea- 
ties sometimes  to  be  allowed  to  see  him.  Then,  with  the  tears  of  his 
mother  on  his  head,  and  whilst  his  own  tears  were  still  flowing, 
the  Dauphin,  bewildered  by  terror  and  faint  with  the  struggle,  was 
led  forth  from  his  mother. 

For  ever  !  Day  after  day  passed,  and  Madame  Royale  had  the 
agony  of  beholding  an  intense  gloom  settle  down  a  second  time  on 
the  heart  of  that  mother.  She  herself  waited  on  her,  for  no  menial 
assistance  was  at  that  time  allowed  to  the  diminished  group  of  the 
Royal  Prisoners  of  the  Temple. 

With  a  love,  which  in  this  case  stood  in  the  place  of  experience, 
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the  young  princess,  so  tenderly  reared  at  Versailles,  did  all  that 
could  be  done  to  alleviate  her  mother's  position ;  but  with  an 
agony  of  observation  she  noticed  that  every  time  the  republican 
gaolers  entered,  the  Queen  would  turn  towards  them  with  a 
yearning  and  ever  frustrated  expectation  gazing  from  her  eyes — 
a  hope  that  they  had  brought  her  some  news  of  her  son.  This 
hope  of  once  more  beholding  him,  even  from  afar,  at  last  induced 
the  Queen  to  mount  to  the  roof  of  her  prison,  whenever  permis- 
sion was  accorded  for  her  there  to  take  the  air ;  for  through  an 
unsuspected  chink  in  the  topmost  wall  of  the  tower  in  which  she  was 
imprisoned,  she  could  sometimes,  for  one  brief  moment,  see  her  boy 
flit  past  like  a  shadow  on  his  side  of  the  prison.  The  captives 
were  supposed  to  be  quite  beyond  reach  of  human  consolation 
upon  that  battlemented  height,  and  there  Madame  Royale,  with 
an  aching  heart,  sometimes  beheld  her  mother  wait  and  watch  for 
hours  near  the  chink  in  the  wall  which  ever  and  anon  at  rare  in- 
tervals gave  her  a  vision  of  the  child  now  parted  from  her,  the 
child  who  was  at  one  time  radiant  with  beauty  and  intelligence 
when  playing  by  her  side  among  the  roses  at  Versailles. 

Not  for  long,  however,  was  the  far-off  vision  through  the 
chink  in  the  prison  wall  vouchsafed  to  Marie  Antoinette,  nor  to 
her  daughter  the  presence  of  her  mother;  for  before  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  August  2,  1793,  the  dethroned  Queen  was  removed 
from  the  prison  of  the  Temple  to  that  of  the  Conciergerie.  When 
Madame  Royale,  always  up  to  that  time  by  her  mother's  side, 
heard  the  decree  read  aloud  that  was  to  sever  them  from  each 
other,  she  implored  the  republican  officers  who  had  come  to  en- 
force it  to  take  her  also, — either  to  a  dungeon  or  to  the  scaffold, — 
to  let  her,  in  short,  share  her  mother's  fate,  whatever  it  might  be. 
But  her  entreaties  only  met  with  rude  repulse,  and  it  Avas  as 
though  spell-bound  by  some  hideous  dream  that  she  watched  her 
mother  set  about  her  preparations  for  instant  departure,  as  though 
for  a  long  journey.  An  outward  superhuman  calm  then  pervaded 
every  action  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  with  her  own  hands  she  packed 
up  some  necessary  clothing  which  she  was  permitted  to  take  with 
her,  and  then  she  attired  herself,  not  in  the  black  garments  which 
she  had  worn  since  her  husband's  death,  but  in  a  robe  of  white 
lawn,  fastened  by  a  black  girdle,  and  over  her  hair,  turned  grey 
by  sorrow,  she  placed  a  small  cap,  in  token  of  her  widowhood. 
She  was  about  to  part  for  ever  in  this  world  from  her  fatherless 
daughter,  and  the  white  robe  she  wore  was  symbolic  of  her  own 
innocence  of  charges  which,  though  foul  and  false,  she  knew  would 
shortly  lead  her  to  the  scaffold.  At  last,  when  the  moment  of 
her  departure  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  she  turned  to  embrace 
first  her  martyred  husband's  sister,  and  then  her  daughter.  For 
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a  moment  the  Princess  Elisabeth  was  overpowered  by  an  agony  of 
woe  beyond  even  her  long  disciplined  powers  of  restraint  to  con- 
trol, but,  habitually  accustomed  to  think  of  others  more  than  of 
herself,  she  quickly  regained  her  self-command,  and  yielded  her 
place  in  the  arms  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  that  queen's  daughter. 
Mute  was  the  anguish  of  Madame  Royale,  but  as  the  Queen  folded 
her  for  the  last  time  to  her  heart,  she  said,  "  My  first-born  child  ! 
thou  knowest  in  what  consists  thy  faith.  Exercise  it  under  all 
dispensations.    Be  courageous/'' 

Then,  whilst  she  gently  endeavoured  to  detach  herself  from 
her  daughter,  who  still  clung  to  her  with  speechless  sorrow,  the 
Queen  turned  to  the  ruffians  who  were  waiting  impatiently  to 
convey  her  away,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  son  !  my  son  !  may  I  not 
bid  him,  too,  farewell  ?"  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  in  another 
moment  the  Queen  had  gone.  "Nothing  more/'  she  declared, 
"  can  hurt  me  now/' 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  elapsed,  and  Madame  Roy  ale, 
still  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple  with  her  Aunt  Elisabeth,  could  not 
but  hope  that,  as  no  tidings  reached  her  of  her  mother,  she  herself 
was  not  altogether  an  orphan.  And  doubtless  this  hope,  though 
delusive,  sustained  her  even  after  her  aunt,  too,  was  forcibly  sepa- 
rated from  her  (May  9,  1794). 

From  that  time  forth  Madame  Royale  was  a  solitary  prisoner 
in  the  Temple.  Her  mother  was  dead ;  her  aunt  was  dead ;  each 
of  them  when  on  the  scaffold  had  displayed  Christian  fortitude  in 
its  highest  form,  but  the  young  princess,  who  had  been  so  tenderly 
cherished  by  them,  knew  not  of  their  fate,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
perhaps  without  a  vague  hope  of  some  day  listening  to  words  of 
praise  from  their  lips  that  she  heroically  strove  to  occupy  the  long 
and  wearisome  hours  of  her  solitary  captivity  as  best  she  might. 
She  who  not  long  since  had  some  of  the  most  illustrious  women  in 
Europe  to  anticipate  her  wants  and  contribute  to  her  pleasures  in 
a  palace,  now  swept  her  own  prison  floor,  and  was  thankful  still  to 
be  allowed  the  use  even  of  water  in  the  performance  of  her  meagre 
toilette.  She  had  no  light  save  that  which  came  struggling 
through  barred  windows,  but  she  was  grateful,  on  this  account, 
for  a  fine,  instead  of  a  wet  day.  She  had  no  books  but  the  few 
religious  volumes  which  her  aunt  had  been  allowed,  as  a  great 
favour,  to  retain,  and  these  she  knew  by  heart.  She  had  no  needle- 
work but  a  piece  of  knitting  that  was  reluctantly  permitted  to  her, 
and  this  only  wearied  her. 

In  the  prison  of  the  Temple  the  orphan  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  absolutely  alone.  She  was 
scarcely  sixteen. years  of  age,  but  she  strove  to  bear  the  unpre- 
cedented misery  of  her  position  with  resignation,  though  the  tor- 
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ments  of  suspense  to  which  she  was  subjected  defied  her  powers  of 
silence  when  upon  some  few  and  far  between  occasions  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  the  prison  entered  her  cell  on  a  brief  visit  of 
inspection. 

"Tell  me  of  my  mother/'  she  would  then  implore,  in  tones  of 
agony.  "  Tell  me  of  my  mother  !  Tell  me  of  my  aunt !  It  is 
frightful/'  she  at  last  one  day  exclaimed,  "  thus  to  be  parted  from 
my  mother  for  just  a  year,  and  from  my  aunt  for  many  weeks, 
without  knowing  where  they  are,  or  what  has  become  of  them/'' 

"  You  are  not  ill  ?"  asked  one  of  the  officials. 

"  No,  sir/'  she  answered,  "  I  am  not  ill,  except  from  sorrow ; 
but  the  most  cruel  sickness  is  that  of  the  heart." 

u  Hope/'  said  he,  "hope  in  the  goodness  and  the  justice  of  the 
French." 

What  a  hope  at  that  time  for  this  princess,  who  knew  that  her 
father  had  fallen  a  victim  to  such  goodness  and  justice;  and  who 
knew  also  that  under  the  same  prison  roof  with  her,  though  as  far 
removed  as  if  seas  and  mountains  separated  them,  was  still  her 
brother,  he  being  murdered  by  slow  degrees,  and  a  solitary  captive 
like  herself.  Through  her  barred  windows  she  observed  the  days 
grow  shorter  and  shorter,  until  at  last,  by  counting  them,  she 
knew  that  her  birthday  had  come  round  again.  In  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  alone  in  the  chill  gloom  of  her  cell,  Madame  Royale 
remembered  the  brightness  of  her  birthplace,  the  glories  of 
Versailles  in  her  childhood ;  she  remembered  beloved  and  sunlit 
countenances  there ;  she  had  no  face  in  prison  to  smile  upon  her, 
but  she  remembered  also  how  her  father  had  bade  her,  at  her 
first  communion,  hold  fast  her  faith  in  adversity. 

To  this  faith  she  clung,  whilst,  she  being  still  a  prisoner 
and  alone,  the  months  continued  to  roll  round  and  round  to  her 
most  drearily,  until  again  her  birthday  came,  and  she  knew  that 
she  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 

But  that  was  the  day  of  her  deliverance  from  the  prison  of  the 
Temple.  She  was  to  be  sent  forthwith  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
France,  and  then  (in  an  exchange  of  prisoners),  to  Vienna,  there 
to  claim  a  shelter  from  strangers,  for  such  personally  were  her 
maternal  kinsfolk  to  her. 

Yes,  after  nineteen  months  of  absolute  isolation  from  her  fel- 
low-creatures, she  was  to  be  set  at  liberty.  But  what  charm  had 
liberty  now  to  her !  For,  alas  !  it  had  been  told  to  her  at  last  that 
all  those  who  had  made  life  most  dear  to  her  were  dead. 
Her  father,  her  mother,  her  aunt,  her  brother ;  and  as  yet  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  her  to  certify  whether  the  first  playmate  of 
her  childhood,  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  still  survived.  She  was  a 
child  when  she  entered  her  prison ;  she  was  a  woman,  and  a  sor- 
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rowing  woman,  when  she  left  it.  Ere  crossing  its  threshold,  how- 
ever, she  turned  to  one  of  the  four  dreary  walls  of  the  cell,  where, 
so  long  unseen  by  human  eye,  she  had  suffered  torments,  and 
upon  it  she  wrote,  "  Oh,  my  God  !  Forgive  those  who  caused  the 
death  of  my  parents." 

Upon  the  9th  day  of  January,  1796,  Madame  Royale  arrived 
at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Vienna.  She  was  clothed  in  deepest 
mourning,  and  when,  after  some  weeks  of  seclusion,  she  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  Court  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family  of 
Austria,  it  was  as  though  a  pale  vision  of  what  her  mother  was  in 
girlhood  had  risen  up  near  the  throne.  To  Madame  Royale  her- 
self, her  new  abode  was  replete  with  recollections  of  that  mother, 
for  traditions  of  the  early  youth  of  Marie  Antoinette  before  her 
marriage  still  lingered  there.  There,  too,  the  grandmother  and 
namesake  of  Madame  Royale  had  reigned  supreme,  and  although 
nearly  sixteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  that  great 
Empress,  Vienna  was  still  rich  in  memories  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Francis  II.  (son  of  the  late  Emperor  Leopold)  reigned  over 
Austria  when  the  orphan  daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette  arrived. 
She  had  inherited  a  legacy  from  her  aunt,  the  Duchesse  de  Saxe 
Teschen,  which,  now  restored  to  her,  prevented  her  being  in  a 
state  of  absolute  dependence  on  her  maternal  kinsfolk.    A  house- 
hold was  formed  for  her  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  an  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  and  in  time  it  was  reported  that  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  desired  to  wed  her  to  her  cousin,  the  Archduke 
Charles.    But  whatever  pangs  of  regret  the  refusal  caused  her, 
the  orphan  princess  resolutely  declined  to  acquiesce  in  this  pro- 
posal, for  she  knew  now  that  the  Due  d'Angouleme  was  still  alive, 
and  she  remembered  that,  by  the  express  wish  of  her  martyred 
parents,  she  was  betrothed  to  him.    Personally  he  had  become  a 
stranger  to  her,  and  many  years  of  sorrow  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  been  her  playmate  at  the  little  Trianon.    A  prison,  a  scaffold, 
a  sea  of  blood  had  risen  and  surged  up  between  this  her  present 
time  at  Vienna  and  that  far-off  time  of  her  childhood  at  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  yet,  though  the  princely  Archduke  Charles  stood  be- 
fore her  to  woo  and  to  win  her  if  he  could,  she  looked  back 
through  her  tears  to  the  past,  and  resolved  to  be  faithful  to  the 
promise  that  her  parents  had  made  for  her.    And  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  when,  after  rather  more  than  three  years'  residence  at 
Vienna,  her  uncle,  the  exiled  Louis  XVIII.  (elder  of  the  two 
brothers  of  Louis  XVI.),  summoned  her  to  Mittau,  in  Courland, 
there  to  meet  the  Due  d'Angouleme  as  his  intended  bride,  she  was 
prepared  to  obey. 

But  it  is  said  that  she  shuddered  visibly  when  at  last  she  en- 
tered the  ancient  palace  of  Mittau.    Was  it  of  a  prison  that  its 
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gloomy  aspect  reminded  her  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  wept 
(some  of  her  attendants  declared)  ,  wept  when  entering  her  own 
apartments  in  that  palace,  as  though  from  a  hopeless  sense  of 
dread  fatality.  The  recollections,  however,  of  Madame  Royale 
were  more  than  enough  at  that  moment  to  make  her  weep  without 
imputing  to  her  the  idea  that  from  henceforth  her  own  personal 
hopes  as  a  woman  were  blighted  ;  for  the  sight  of  her  uncle, 
Louis  XVIIL,  the  king  without  a  kingdom,  could  not  but  recall  to 
her,  the  Orphan  of  the  Temple,  how  it  was  by  the  martyrdom  of 
her  own  father,  and  by  the  murder  of  her  own  brother,  that  he 
was  King  of  France  at  all,  even  though  only  in  name  and  by 
right  of  succession.  She  could  not  behold  the  Abbe  Edgeworth — 
for  he  was  then  at  Mittau  too — without  remembering  how  his 
face,  upturned  towards  heaven,  had  been  stained  with  the  blood 
of  her  own  father  on  the  scaffold ;  whilst  he  there  exhorted  the 
King,  as  the  son  of  St.  Louis,  to  ascend  to  Heaven.  She  could 
not  look  on  Clery,  for  he  at  that  time  was  also  at  Mittau,  without 
remembering  how,  as  the  faithful  servant  of  his  royal  master  to 
the  last,  he  was  in  some  sort  present  at  that  dread  farewell  in  the 
Temple  when  she  herself  had  fainted  as  one  dead  at  the  feet  of 
her  father  on  the  eve  of  his  execution. 

And,  when  the  Due  d'Angoulemc  at  length  beheld  his  future 
bride  at  Mittau,  he  too  had  memories  more  than  sufficient  to  im- 
part an  air  of  solemnity  to  their  meeting  after  so  many  years 
parting.  For  Madame  Royale  resembled  her  mother,  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  in  face,  and  form,  and  dignified  grace  of 
manner,  albeit  all  the  vivacity  of  youth  had  been  crushed  out  of 
her  by  the  misfortunes  of  that  mother,  one  of  whose  great  charms, 
at  the  time  when  the  Due  d'Angouleme  could  best  remember  her, 
lay  in  brilliant  animation. 

The  Due  d'Angouleme,  however,  though  a  brave  prince,  had 
himself  contracted  somewhat  ascetic  tastes  during  his  long  exile  ; 
and  the  seriousness  which,  resulting  from  early  sorrow,  charac- 
terised the  beauty  of  Madame  R-oyale,  was  in  harmony  with  his 
disposition. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1799,  they  were  married,  in  presence 
of  their  uncle,  Louis  XVIIL,  the  childless  and  exiled  King  of 
France,  and  in  presence  too  of  French  proscribed  royalists,  who 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  witness  the  ceremony,  by 
which  it  was  hoped  that  future  generations  of  French  kings  would 
be  continued.  "  Were  my  crown  a  crown  of  roses,  I  would  give 
it  to  you/''  said  Louis  XVIIL  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ;  "  but 
it  is  a  crown  of  thorns/'  he  added,  "  and  so  I  keep  it"  Upon 
that  summer's  day,  when  Madame  Royale  and  the  Due  d'Angou- 
leme stood  side  by  side,  bride  and  bridegroom,  before  the  mar- 
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riage  altar,  erected  in  one  of  the  vast  galleries  of  the  Castle  of 
former  and  feudal  Dukes  of  Courland,  the  long  suffering  hearts 
of  Frenchmen  who  had  fought  and  bled  for  the  cause  of  the 
Crown  of  France,  were  animated  by  joy.  The  altar  was  profusely 
decked  with  flowers,  and  conspicuous  amongst  them  was  the  white 
lily,  the  Bourbon  emblem  of  France,  which  gleamed  forth  from 
a  background  of  laurels.  The  Cardinal  de  Montmorency,  formerly 
grand  Almoner  of  France,  pronounced  the  nuptial  benediction, 
but  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,  whose  voice  was  the  last  to  console  the 
martyred  father  of  the  bride,  was  present  there  to  pray  for  her 
happiness. 


A  long  life  still  lay  before  the  daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
Traditions  of  her  virtues  still  linger  in  England,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hartwell,  where  she  was  located  during  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century.  Those  who  most  admired  her  virtues 
regretted  that  she  never  had  a  child  to  perpetuate  them.  Some 
few  of  our  own  contemporaries  can  remember  the  Orphan  of  the 
Temple  after  her  restoration  to  France,  in  1814;  and  not  a  few 
there  are  of  them  who  were  personal  witnesses  of  her  noble  con- 
duct under  various  vicissitudes,  when,  the  revolution  of  1830 
having  caused  her  father-in-law  to  abdicate,  she  found  herself 
again  an  exile,  and,  in  course  of  time,  a  widow  also.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1851  that  she  died,  at  Frohsdorf  (where  her  hus- 
band's nephew,  the  Count  de  Chambord,  still  resides),  and  nume- 
rous, therefore,  are  those  who,  having  known  her  in  the  latest 
years  of  her  life,  retain  their  own  vivid  recollections  of  Madame 
Royale. 
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The  issue  of  this  Report  has  once  more  attracted  attention  to 
the  difficult  and  delicate  series  of  questions  that  spring  directly 
from,  or  are  closely  associated  with,  the  existing  relations  between 
Capital  and  Labour  in  Great  Britain.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
as  will  be  remembered,  the  occurrence  of  some  horrible  trade 
outrages  at  Sheffield  produced  a  very  uneasy  feeling  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  state  of  matters  in  that  town 
were  in  any  way  a  fair  indication  of  the  feelings  and  practices 
among  the  working  classes  generally,  we  were  on  the  brink  of 
what  might  not  unjustly  be  described  as  a  condition  of  social  civil 
war  in  which,  through  the  agency  of  secret  societies,  the  aims  of 
classes  were  sought  to  be  promoted  by  acts  flagrantly  in  defiance  of 
the  first  laws  of  morality.  A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  make  special  inquiry  into  the  trade  customs  of  Sheffield ;  and 
the  country  was  horrified  by  the  nonchalance  with  which  a  Broad- 
head  revealed  the  secret  of  an  unholy  system  of  Unionism. 

Upon  another  Commission  devolved  the  task  of  conducting 
a  wider  inquiry  into  the  organisation  of  rules  of  Trades  Unions 
generally ;  and  it  is  the  Report  of  this  latter  to  which  we  would 
for  a  short  time  direct  our  readers'  attention.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  odious  revelations  from  Sheffield,  and  some  almost  as  bad 
from  Manchester,  we  think,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  result  of  the 
investigations  instituted  and  carried  through  with  much  care 
and  completeness,  has  been  to  show  that  the  worse  fears  with 
regard  to  the  Unions  are  groundless.  So  far  as  the  grosser 
atrocities  are  concerned,  which  indicate  a  state  of  almost  incre- 
dible lawlessness  among  a  section  of  the  unionists,  it  seems  to  be 
evident  that  they  have  been  purely  local  and  exceptional.  Of 
course  this  fact  does  not  settle  the  question  whether,  admitting  that 
they  are  exceptional,  they  are  not  the  natural — it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  the  inevitable — fruits  of  the  system.  If  this  were  found 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  Trades'  Union  Societies  would  belong 
to  the  class  of  associations  which  no  law-abiding  community 
could  tolerate,  which  it  would  be  entitled  and  bound  to  put  down 
out  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  other  members  of  the  State,  as 
contra  bonos  mores.  No  civilised  society  can  continue  to  allow  the 
existence  in  its  midst  of  what  would  be  virtually  an  imperium  in 
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imperio,  bound  by  the  sectional  regulations  of  the  association  to 
which  they  belong,  and  prepared  to  carry  out  the  objects  it  has  in 
view,  even  when  these  regulations  conflict  with  the  laws  found 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  community,  and  when  these 
objects  are  attempted  to  be  fulfilled  by  methods  that  are  hostile  to 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  its  existence.  It  was  certainly  dis- 
covered to  be  the  case  in  Sheffield  that  the  members  of  some  of 
the  unions  made  their  associations  their  supreme  authority. 
Patriotism,  morality,  respect  for  civil  law  were  subordinated  to  the 
assumed  good  of  the  union  which  became  their  country,  their  god, 
the  centre  of  their  reverence,  and  object  of  their  entire  affections. 
Broadhead  himself  was  an  example  of  such  a  disposition — a  dis- 
position of  all  others  the  most  antagonistic  to  good  government. 
Obviously,  on  moral  as  well  as  on  social  grounds,  no  state  could 
consent  to  tolerate  societies  and  associations  in  their  ways  and 
methods  of  working  essentially  secret,  which  induced  such  dis- 
positions. Enough  of  light  has  however  been  thrown  upon  the 
workings  of  Trade  Unionism  to  prove  that  the  worst  abuses,  which 
alone  justify  such  a  description  of  them  as  we  have  hypothetically 
suggested,  are  not  essential  to  the  system,  do  not  pertain  to,  and  flow 
out  from  its  real  nature.  They  are  rather  what  we  have  called 
them — abuses,  excrescences  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
considerable  degree,  if  at  all,  amongst  more  reputable  unions,  and 
which  we  may  expect  will  ultimately  disappear  from  them  all. 
We  are  no  lovers  of  unionism  which  we  consider  to  be  only  defensi- 
ble as  a  transitional  stage  in  the  development  of  the  relations 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  and  which  is  condemned  by  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  inevitably  the  sign  and  symbol,  indeed  the  outward  and 
visible  embodiment  of  that  antagonism  between  the  two,  which  is 
the  curse  of  both.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  unions  and 
unionism  have  even  in  moral  and  social  respects,  been  beneficial 
to  the  working  classes.  By  developing  among  the  members  the 
feeling  of  mutual  dependence,  the  sense  of  brotherhood  has  been 
strengthened  and  deepened ;  and  in  the  best  of  the  unions  there 
are  the  rudiments  of  a  code  of  social  honour  which  requires  only 
time  in  order  to  be  recognised  as  universally  binding.  As  an 
instance  and  proof  of  this  it* may  be  stated  that  in  the  lodges 
of  the  London  bricklayers,  swearing  and  drunkenness  are 
strictly  prohibited,  while  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  have 
commenced  the  work  of  founding  Industrial  schools.  "  There 
are  straws  on  the  surface    (says  a  recent   writer*),  showing 


*  Mr.  Thornton  in  a  striking  and  most  interesting  work  "On  Labour — its 
wrongful  claims  and  rightful  dues — its  actual,  present,  and  possible  future."  Pub- 
lished this  year  by  Messrs  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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how  the  current  of  unionist  opinion  is  flowing.  The  day  may  not 
be  very  distant  when  increasing  esprit  de  corps  will  make  Amalga- 
mated Engineers  and  Carpenters  as  proud,  individually,  of  their 
respective  societies,  as  jealous  of  their  honour,  and  as  unwilling  to 
disgrace  them,  as  the  officers  of  the  old  Bengal  Engineers  used  to 
be  of  that  pre-eminently  distinguished  corps ;  and  in  proportion 
as  these  feelings  become  general  among  unionists,  in  the  same 
proportion  may  unionism  be  expected  to  divest  itself  of  its  offensive 
attributes,  exchanging  eventually  past  violence  and  extravagance 
for  as  much  moderation  as  its  nature  will  admit  of/' 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Commission  would  devote 
themselves  to  any  systematic  consideration  of  enquiring  into  those 
aspects  of  unionism  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Their 
manifest  task  (and  a  sufficiently  difficult  one)  was,  after  elucidating 
the  actual  character  of  the  trades  unions  as  they  exist,  to  do  what 
they  could  to  throw  light  on  its  purely  economic  effects,  with  the 
view  of  suggesting  such  practical  legislation  on  the  subject  as 
might  seem  necessary  or  desirable.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
conclude,  after  a  careful  examination  of  their  Report  and  the  rela- 
tive documents,  that  they  have  almost  entirely  failed  to  accomplish 
either  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects.  The  Commissioners  have  no 
doubt  supplied  much  valuable  information,  and  the  volume  of  evi- 
dence (which  at  the  time  we  write,  has  not  been  issued)  contains  a 
mass  of  facts  that  will  be  of  extreme  importance  in  guiding  to  fair 
conclusions  on  the  subject.  Beyond  this,  however,  they  do  not  go. 
With  one  accord  they  decline  to  give  any  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  effects  of  unionism  on  the  condition  of  trade — or  how  far  the 
supremacy  of  British  commerce  has  been  affected  by  the  en- 
couragement extended  to  foreigners,  making  it  possible  for  the 
latter  to  beat  us  in  our  own  markets,  and  whether  or  not  the 
working  classes  have  in  general  profited  by  unionism.  One  por- 
tion of  the  Commission  believes  that  on  the  whole  the  labouring 
classes  have  benefited  by  unionism,  that  it  has  raised  wages  and 
reduced  the  number  of  working  hours  ;  but  the  other  manifestly 
thinks  differently,  and  is  inclined  to  infer  that  the  interests  of 
both  employers  and  employed  would  have  been  better  attended  to 
had  unionism  never  existed.  But  though  their  antagonistic  con- 
clusions are  respectively  encouraged,  there  is  no  claim  put  forward 
that  either  one  or  the  other  has  been  demonstrated.  Difference 
of  opinion  on  this  point  has  nevertheless  conduced  to  suggest 
different  legislation  on  unionism,  and  we  therefore  find  a  striking 
antagonism  between  the  recommendations  of  the  ten  sections  into 
which  the  Commission  is  divided.  While  the  minority  recommend 
that  all  exceptional  legislation  with  regard  to  Trades  Unions  should 
at  once  be  abolished,  and  that  none  of  the  objects  for  which  work- 
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ing  men  combine,  should  be  held  to  be  unlawful,  unless  already- 
recognised  to  be  such  by  common  law  of  the  country,  the  majority 
on  the  other  hand  suggest  that  the  Legislature  should  only 
accord  a  qualified  and  conditional  recognition  to  such  societies, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  in  view. 

Until  very  lately,  Trade  Unionists  were  in  the  position  of 
being  practically  outlawed,  the  law  refusing  to  their  funds  that 
protection  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  duties  of  govern- 
ment to  extend  to  all  its  subjects  equally.  Larceny  and  embezzle- 
ment were  not  punishable  offences  where  only  the  property  of 
Trades  Unions  were  stolen,  so  that  an  official  of  such  a  society 
might,  with  impunity,  appropriate  their  funds  to  his  own  purposes. 
This  gross  iniquity  has  been  partially  remedied  by  the  recent 
"  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Larceny  and  Embezzlement" 
(31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  116),  but  the  rights  of  the  members  of  these 
associations  will  only  be  adequately  protected  when  they  have  a 
status  recognised  by  law,  as  is  at  present  the  case  with  Friendly 
Societies.  Of  course,  were  recognition  accorded,  it  would  be  but 
fair  to  insist  that  such  a  registration  as  would  give  them  rights 
similar  to  those  of  corporations  should  be  only  granted  on  condi- 
tion of  their  rules  being  submitted  for  the  approval  of  a  qualified 
State  official  (as  is  now  the  case  with  the  Friendly  Societies),  and 
that  their  annual  accounts,  showing  how  their  funds  were  dis- 
bursed, and  to  what  objects  they  are  applied,  should  be  made 
public.  Thereby  would  be  a  guarantee  that  none  of  the  funds 
protected  by  the  State  went  to  promote  objects  inimical  to  the 
existence  of  the  State,  or  destructive  of  the  rights  of  those  other 
members  of  the  community,  whom  the  State  was  equally  bound  to 
protect.  All  this,  however,  would  be  secured  by  insisting  on  the 
deposit  of  rules  and  the  publication  of  proceedings  and  accounts, 
as  conditions  of  registration.  Wherever  actual  wrong  was  done 
by  the  Unions  through  infraction  of  their  civic  rights  of  individuals, 
which  the  common  law  of  the  land  protects  the  common  law 
would  be  adequate  to  prosecute  and  punish.  For  the  better  and 
more  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  this,  it  would  be  well  that  the 
existing  practice  of  Scotland  should  be  extended  to  England, 
and  a  public  prosecutor  be  appointed  as  is  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners. 

But  all  this  does  not  seem  to  the  majority  of  the  Commission- 
ers adequate  to  ensure  the  innocuous  character  of  Trades  Unions, 
though,  as  we  have  said,  the  minority  (consisting  of  Lord  Lichfield 
and  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Harrison)  deem  it  sufficient.  The 
majority  (who  consist  of  Sir  Win.  Erie,  Lord  Elcho,  and  Messrs. 
Gooch,  Merivale,  Booth,  Roebuck,  and  Mathews)  propose  to  exer- 
cise a  more  rigid  and  stringent  supervision  over  the  Unions.  They 
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are  willing  to  relax  the  existing  laws  against  combination  (which 
to  a  large  extent  are  already  obsolete)  and  agree  with  the  minority 
as  to  the  expediency  of  recognising  and  allowing  the  registration  of 
the  Unions.  But  they  would  allow  to  be  registered  such  only  as 
by  their  rules  and  regulations  propose  to  do  nothing  "  in  restraint 
of  trade/'  or  inconsistent  with  sound  economic  principles.  The 
registrar  could  therefore  be  called  upon  to  determine  as  a  pre- 
condition of  the  registration  which  was  to  secure  recognition  and 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  society,  that  its  rules  and  bye- 
laws  were  unobjectionable ;  that  they  were  not  designed  to  pro- 
mote certain  objects  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission- 
ers are  inconsistent  with  sound  economical  principles.  These 
objects,  the  promotion  of  all  or  any  one  of  which  should  suffice 
to  justify  the  refusal  to  register  a  society,  are  the  following  : — 
L  "To  prevent  the  employment,  or  to  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  any  trade/''  2.  "  To  prevent  the  introduction,  or 
to  limit  the  use  of  machinery  in  any  trade  or  manufacture/' 
3.  u  To  prevent  any  workman  from  taking  a  sub-contract,  or 
working  by  the  piece,  or  working  in  common  with  men  not  mem- 
bers of  the  union.'''  4.  u  To  authorise  interference  in  the  way  of 
support  from  the  funds  of  the  union,  by  the  council  or  governing 
body  of  the  union,  with  the  workmen  of  any  other  union  when  out 
on  strike,  or  when  otherwise  engaged  in  any  dispute  with  their 
employer,  in  any  case  in  which  such  other  union  is  an  uncon- 
nected union/'' 

Now  the  question  here  is  not  whether  these  objects  be  good  or 
bad.  We  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  should  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
each  and  all  of  them.  But  even  although  political  economy  was 
so  much  of  a  settled  science  that  it  might  be  held  certain  that 
all  these  objects  were  contrary  to  sound  economical  principles, 
(which  it  will  require  some  boldness  to  affirm,)  where  is  the  justice 
of  punishing  men  for  holding  unsound  views  on  political  economy  ? 
That  it  would  be  a  punishment  to  withhold  from  some  societies 
or  associations  the  protection  and  recognition  of  their  corporate 
rights  which  was  freely  accorded  to  others  will  not,  we  fancy,  be 
denied.  Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  commissioners  proceed  is  virtually  the  revival  of  the  old 
exploded  theory,  that  the  State  is  entitled  to  control  men's  opin- 
ions and  to  insist,  by  the  imposition  of  civil  disabilities  upon 
transgressors,  that  they  shall  all  think  and  act  in  accordance  with 
the  scientific  views  which  the  State  itself  deems  to  be  true. 
And  this  in  face  of  the  conflicting  and  diverging  views  actually 
prevalent  among  intelligent  men  on  the  very  points  at  issue  in  the 
present  case.    It  is  assuredly  an  extraordinary  exemplification  of 
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the  confusion  of  men's  minds  in  these  times,  that  after  all  civil 
disabilities  have  been  swept  away  in  respect  of  men's  opinions  on 
religious  questions,  and  at  a  time  when  in  promotion  of  a  mere 
theory  of  religious  equality,  our  statesmen  are  about  to  overturn 
one  of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishments,  there  should  be  a 
disposition  to  impose  very  serious  disabilities  in  respect  of  men's 
opinions  on  questions  affecting  trade  and  commerce.  We  cannot, 
however,  believe  that  Parliament  will  show  any  approval  of  those 
portions  of  the  commissioners'  recommendations  which  we  have 
just  been  considering.  The  simpler  and  more  direct  course  for 
the  Legislature  will  be  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
minority ;  and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  which,  we  presume,  will  apply  the  principles  of 
himself  and  his  two  colleagues. 

Although  the  commissioners  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  what 
legislation  should  be  proposed  in  regard  to  Trade  Unionism,  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  unanimous  in  holding  that  there  should  be 
legislature  of  some  kind.  Or  rather  we  should  perhaps  say  they 
are  unanimous  in  holding  that  the  existing  state  of  the  law 
requires  revision  and  alteration;  for  whereas  the  majority  recom- 
mend fresh  positive  legislative  regulations,  the  minority  would  be 
satisfied  with  what  we  may  call  negative  legislation,  with  sweeping 
away,  that  is,  existing  restrictions.  The  old  laws  against  com- 
binations were  of  great  stringency  and  severity,  and  were  as 
oppressive  as  they  certainly  proved  practically  injurious;  for 
instead  of  preventing,  they  actually  promoted  trade  outrages, 
which  of  late  years  have  been  much  less  prevalent  than  they  used 
to  be.  But  both  the  existing  laws  and  the  older  and  more  harsh 
legislation  rested  upon  the  idea  that  it  was  within  the  province 
of  the  Government  to  see  that  nothing  should  be  done  or 
attempted  which  acted  in  any  way  in  restraint  of  trade.  *"  Restraint 
of  trade,  according  to  a  general  principle  of  the  common  law 
(says  Sir  William  Erie),  is  unlawful.  I  say  €  a  general  principle/ 
because  the  term  '  restraint  of  trade,'  is  of  very  wide  extension, 
and  applies  to  a  multitude  of  relations  between  man  and  man, 
relations  which  vary  in  countless  permutation  by  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  a  circumstance ;  and  the  unlawfulness  depends  on 
the  degree  of  restraint  resulting  from  the  circumstances.  Ques- 
tions of  degree  cannot  be  defined  without  a  standard  of  measure  : 
unlawful  restraint  of  trade,  therefore,  cannot  be  defined,  but  it 
may  be  described ;  and  the  best  description  I  can  offer  is  this, 
that  at  common  law  every  person  has  individually,  and  the  public 
have  collectively,  a  right  to  require  that  the  course  of  trade  should 
be  kept  free  from  unreasonable  obstruction.'  *   But  then  comes  the 
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obvious  question,  what  is  your  standard  of  reasonableness  ?  It  is  clear 
that  '  restraint  of  trade'  is  not  always  absolutely  wrong  or  unlaw- 
ful. A  merchant  who  refused  to  fit  out  war  vessels  for  the 
service  of  a  power  at  war  with  a  State  with  whom  his  country 
was  at  peace,  would,  in  a  sense,  be  doing  what  is  *  in  restraint  of 
trade  ;J  yet  he  would  not  be  censured  for  this,  but  commended  by 
his  own  Government.  Evidently,  then,  it  is  not  '  restraint  of 
trade' per  se  which  is  unlawful;  and,  indeed,  Sir  William  Erie  has 
surrendered  his  position  by  attributing  the  unlawfulness  to  such  a 
degree  of  restraint  as  would  violate  the  rights  of  individuals  or 
the  public.  It  is  therefore  the  violation  of  individual  or  collective 
rights  which  is  wrong  and  unlawful ;  and  this  alters  the  whole 
ground  and  bearings  of  the  complaint.  The  infraction  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  by  coercing  him  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain 
things  which  may  be  in  themselves  indifferent,  is  a  crime  which 
the  law  is  bound  to  take  cognisance  of ;  but  no  special  trade 
legislation  is  needed  for  this  purpose.  Every  subject  of  Her 
Majesty  is  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  law  for  protection  against 
oppression.  But  the  protection  accorded  must  not  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  destroy  the  rights  of  others. 

It  has,  for  example,  been  suggested  that  as  a  strike  against  a 
foreman  is  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  foreman  and  the 
employer,  it  should  be  made  (if  it  be  not  already  under  the  conspiracy 
laws)  a  criminal  act.  There  is  no  doubt  *  interference'  in  such  a 
case  with  the  foreman.  "  But  the  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  the  labourers  (as  the  minority  of  the  Commission  say)  is  still 
greater  if  they  are  punishable  for  declining  to  work  upon  certain 
conditions  to  which  they  object.  This  proposal,  and  all  proposals  of 
the  kind,  involve  in  part  that  which  is  the  essential  feature  of 
slavery.  It  is  to  punish  men  for  refusing  to  work  whether  they 
accept  the  terms  offered  or  not.  Men  who  commit  breaches  of  the 
law  are  open  to  punishment  according  to  Statute.  But  where  no 
breach  of  law  is  attempted  we  can  see  no  reason  for  treating  as  an 
offence  a  refusal  to  labour,  whether  the  assigned  motive  be  reason- 
able or  not.  No  law  ever  attempted  to  punish  capitalists  for 
refusing  to  employ  their  capital.*  It  is  also  the  case  that 
employers  combine  without  restraint,  and  there  is  no  law  against 
their  combination  in  any  way  they  choose.  Now  why  should  that 
be  criminal  in  the  labourer  which  is  innocuous  and  perfectly  legal 
in  his  master  ?  So  long  as  the  means  adopted  and  the  objects 
proposed  are  not  criminal,  we  hold  that  the  men  ought  to  have 
perfect  freedom  to  combine  as  they  choose.  There  is  no  logical 
halting  plan  between  the  old  system  of  compulsion  and  that  of 
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entire  freedom  and  to  make  that  criminal  when  done  or 
attempted  by  two  or  three  persons  in  combination  which  is  per- 
fectly legal  and  right  when  done  by  only  one  (the  principle  laid 
down  by  Baron  Martin)  seems  to  us  absurd.  We  do  not  of 
course  deny  that  in  u  picketing  "  and  such  practices,  what  would 
if  practised  by  one  person  have  been  persuasion,  may  when  done 
by  several,  amount  to  coercion.  And  inasmuch  as  the  right  to  do 
what  a  man  wills  with  that  which  is  his  own,  whether  it  be  his 
money  or  his  labour,  implies  as  its  correlative  the  right  to  be  free 
from  coercion  or  compulsion  in  doing  it,  the  law  is  entitled  to  step 
in  to  protect  the  individual  whose  right  is  menaced.  But  this,  too, 
like  Sir  William  Erie's  "  restraint  of  trades,"  is  a  relative  matter, 
a  matter  of  time  and  circumstance ;  and  only  when  actual  violence 
is  done  (not  intended  as  Sir  William  Erie  holds — for  the  "inten- 
tion/" though  it  may  constitute  the  moral  wrong,  does  not  make 
the  legal  crime)  by  coercing  either  the  physical  frame  of  the  man 
or  his  will  there  can  be  such  a  crime  as  the  law  is  entitled  and  bound 
to  punish. 

The  principles  which  we  have  expounded  lead  to  the  direct  con- 
clusion that  Trade  Unions  ought  to  be  recognised  under  conditions 
that  will  guarantee  such  a  measure  of  publicity  as  would  prove  an 
effective  check  upon  secret  crimes,  that  their  property  should  be 
protected  like  that  of  other  corporations,  and  that  they  shall  have 
the  right  to  recover  all  just  debts,  though  not  to  insist  on  the  per- 
petuity of  any  compact  made  with  them  by  individual  members. 
Further,  in  revising  the  existing  statutes  affecting  trade,  we  would 
remove  all  obstacles  to  the  most  entire  freedom,  and  entering  into 
combinations  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  criminal,  nothing  which 
would  be  recognised  and  dealt  with  as  criminal  under  the  common 
law,  in  the  means  and  objects  of  the  combinations.  We  do  not 
fear  that  the  changes  which  would  follow  from  the  application  of 
these  views  would  prove  injurious  either  to  the  community  or  to 
the  employers.  Perfect  freedom  of  combination  and  a  legal  recog- 
nition would,  we  believe,  so  improve  the  condition  and  increase 
the  prestige  of  the  unions  as  to  make  them  far  more  careful  of 
their  dignity  and  honour,  and  under  the  vigilant  guardianship  of 
public  opinion  (for  they  would  have  ceased  to  be  secret  societies) 
far  more  respectful  towards  the  rights  of  others,  and  infinitely 
more  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  community  than  is  the  case  at 
present.  The  way  to  render  them  dangerous  to  society  is  to  lead 
them  to  believe  that  they  are  persecuted ;  for  they  would  then  be 
utterly  careless  whether  or  not  they  obeyed  the  law  (which  they 
would  regard  as  their  enemy)  so  long  as  they  were  not  found  out. 
Unions  are  powerful  associations  composed  in  most  instances 
of  the  very  pick  of  the  working  classes,  and  society  cannot  afford 
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to  give  them  just  grounds  for  complaint  and  dissatisfaction.  More- 
over, they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number;  and  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  evils  would  be  that  they  should  feel  necessitated  to  con- 
tinue secret  associations,  existing  in  the  midst  of  a  society,  the 
laws  of  which  they  regarded  as  hostile  combinations  against  them. 
Once  make  them  open  associations  and  the  healthy  influence  of 
public  opinion  which  they  would  strive  to  conciliate  must,  we 
believe,  put  a  stop  to  those  of  their  practices  which  at  present  are 
evil  and  demoralising. 

It  is  only  by  such  means, — the  growth  of  intelligence  and 
the  influence  of  public  opinion, — that  we  can  hope  to  see  the 
termination  of  Trade  Unions  through  the  conviction  of  their 
necessity  gradually  dying  away.  We  have  called  Unionism  a 
transition  stage  in  the  relations  between  Capital  and  Labour.  We 
cannot  at  the  close  of  an  article  discuss  the  final  relations  of  Capi- 
tal and  Labour  to  which  the  system  seems  to  us  to  be  prepara- 
tive. Whether  it  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  universal  and  well 
ordered  system  of  councils  of  conciliation,  or  whether  the  success- 
ful experiment  tried  at  the  colliery  of  the  Messrs.  Briggs  indicates 
the  ultimate  result,  or  whether  a  general  system  of  co-operation  may 
be  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  we  cannot  attempt  to  discuss  here. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  evils  of 
Trade  Unionism  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  its  advan- 
tages be  secured  to  the  working  classes  without  injury  to  the 
Capitalist,  is  by  the  full  and  frank*  recognition  on  the  part  of  our 
Legislature  of  the  perfect  right  of  labourers  to  combine  together 
for  the  promotion  of  all  lawful  purposes. 
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The  past  political  month,  though  virtually  somewhat  shortened 
"by  the  intervention  of  the  Easter  recess,  this  year  briefer  than 
usual,  has  been  crowded  with  incidents  and  marked,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  by  extreme  fervour  of  opinion.  The  Government 
having  determined  to  subordinate  all  legislation,  however  useful 
or  urgent,  to  their  scheme  of  destroying  and  plundering  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  men  have  been  compelled,  in 
their  own  despite,  to  concentrate  all  their  attention  on  that  one 
subject  alone.  The  annual  Budget,  of  course,  could  not  be  post- 
poned, as  the  public  service  must  have  money  even  if  so  important 
and  pressing  a  question  as  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  has  to 
be  relegated  to  future  consideration  in  deference  to  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Lowe  has  had  the 
honour  of  varying  the  entertainment  provided  for  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country,  by  making  his  financial  statement. 
His  proposals  have  the  merit  of  boldness  and  novelty  ;  but  as  he 
is  not  a  master  of  lucid  exposition,  they  were,  on  their  being 
brought  forward,  more  praised  than  understood.  Closer  scrutiny 
has  convinced  even  his  friends  that  they  cannot  be  carried  in  their 
entirety ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  though  no  division  will  be 
taken  on  the  Budget  avowedly  calculated  to  imperil  its  existence, 
it  will  be  improved,  if  not  out  of  existence,  at  least  into  a  very 
different  sort  of  existence,  before  it  is  imposed  on  the  taxpayers. 
The  abolition  of  the  duty  on  fire  insurance,  and  certain  taxes  on 
locomotion,  constitute  the  only  portion  of  it  which  have  met  with 
universal  approval. 

At  any  other  time  the  financial  experiments  of  our  inexpe- 
rienced Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  provoked  more 
ardent  discussion ;  but  the  invitation  to  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill  diverted  the  minds  even  of 
political  economists  from  such  transitory  consideration  to  questions 
of  imperial  and  permanent  moment.  A  meeting  was  previously 
summoned  by  Mr.  Disraeli  at  Lord  Lonsdale's,  at  which  he  ex- 
plained to  his  followers  the  amendments  he  proposed  to  move  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  revolutionary  measure,  and  deprecated  any  indi- 
vidual amendments  not  accepted  by  the  party  as  a  body.  The 
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same  evening  he  laid  them  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Their  ob- 
ject is,  to  use  Lord  Stanley's  phrase,  to  snatch  as  much  from  the 
fire  as  possible,  yet  without  prejudicing  the  attempt  to  extinguish 
it  altogether;  in  other  words,  to  prevent  Disestablishment,  but  if 
that  should  prove  impracticable,  then  to  make  Disendowment  as 
limited  as  possible  in  its  operation.  The  wisdom  and  courage  of 
the  Amendments  are  incontestable ;  but  we  should  be  deceiving 
our  readers  if  we  indulged  in  the  slightest  hope  that,  so  far  as  the 
Lower  House  is  concerned,  any  of  the  more  important  of  them 
will  be  accepted.  The  majority  are  already  displaying  that  in- 
tolerant and  uncompromising  spirit  which  invariably  marks  the 
attitude  of  those  who  have  resolved  on  perpetrating  what  they 
know  to  be  a  violent  wrong.  Having  determined  to  destroy  the 
Irish  Church,  in  order  to  obtain  for  their  party  the  present  pos- 
session of  power,  they  feel,  like  Macbeth,  c  that  'twere  well  it  were 
done  quickly,  and  not  only  quickly,  but  effectually/  They  are 
refusing  both  to  argue  and  to  listen.  Not  content  with  remaining 
silent  themselves,  in  obedience  to  superior  orders,  they  have  been 
attempting  by  the  rudest  and  most  irregular  manifestations  to  im- 
pose silence  on  others.  The  most  temperate  and  argumenta- 
tive speeches  of  the.  Opposition  they  have  greeted  with  uncouth 
and  insensate  sounds ;  and  in  manners,  if  not  in  discipline,  they 
are  just  as  much  a  rabble  as  one  of  themselves  declared  them  to 
be  last  session.  Such  conduct  can  have  no  other  result,  however, 
than  to  embitter  the  contest,  and  to  still  further  justify  the  Lords 
in  rejecting  a  measure  that  has  never  been  properly  debated.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  hope  all  along  has  been  to  carry  his  scheme  by  sur- 
prise and  with  a  rush ;  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  necessary 
to  adopt  the  tactics  of  that  famous  Pabius,  qui  cunctando  restituit 
rem.  Time  is  against  the  Government,  and  with  the  Irish  Church. 
The  English  people  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  question  last 
autumn,  and  are  only  now  beginning  to  seize  the  full  import  of 
the  Radical  strategy.  As  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Gladstone's  successful 
opponent  in  South  Lancashire,  said  the  other  night,  nothing  would 
be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  Conservative  party  than  to  be  sent 
once  more  to  the  country ;  and  their  object  should  be,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Lords,  to  compel  the  Premier  to  adopt  this  course.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  it  is  clear  that  the  most  weighty  facts  and 
the  most  monitory  arguments  will  meet  with  no  attention.  "  We 
now  can  destroy  the  Church  in  Ireland,"  Mr.  Lowe  has  said,  with 
brutal  brevity,  "  and  we  will  do  it."  In  other  words,  a  Ministry 
with  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  need  not  listen  to 
reason.  Thanks,  however,  to  our  Constitution,  the  minority  still 
have  certain  rights,  and  an  available  machinery  for  enforcing 
them ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  will,  in  our 
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opinion,  be  guilty  both  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  and  a  grave  error 
in  policy  if  they  hesitate  in  the  last  resort  to  employ  it.  There  is 
everything  to  encourage  them.  Out  of  doors,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  enthusiasm  anywhere  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  whilst 
among  the  Protestants  of  England  and  Ireland  a  spirit  of  just  and 
natural  indignation  is  rising,  which  has  by  no  means  culminated. 
The  tone  maintained  at  the  important  and  influential  Church  Con- 
ference just  held  at  Dublin,  consisting  of  delegates  both  lay  and 
clerical,  from  every  Irish  diocese,  should  have  an  inspiriting  effect 
on  the  defenders  of  Church  and  State.  Threatened  with  the 
most  dire  consequences  if  they  did  not  meet  Mr.  Gladstone  half- 
way, and  informed,  in  the  words  of  insolent  warning,  that  if  they 
refused  to  assist  him  in  ruining  them,  they  would  only  fare  all  the 
worse  for  their  abstention,  they  have  repelled  these  menaces  in  a 
becoming  spirit,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  hear  of  no  com- 
promise, nor  on  any  account  to  participate,  even  by  implication, 
in  the  outrage  offered  them.  We,  therefore,  entertain  the  hope 
that,  let  the  present  House  of  Commons  conduct  itself  with  what 
overbearing  and  unreasoning  temper  it  may,  the  country  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  what  it  has  never  yet  expressed — a 
thoroughly  informed  and  deliberate  opinion  on  the  policy  of 
a  Statesman  who,  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  much  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
chagrin,  has  remarked,  c  does  not  condescend  to  be  prudent/ 

Whilst  waiting  to  pass  its  judgment  on  the  Bill,  which,  it  is 
now  avowed,  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures  for  every- 
where divorcing  the  Church  from  the  State,  and  then  ridding  it  of 
its  inheritance,  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  occupied  with  the 
discussion  of  two  subjects  of  no  trivial  importance.  Earl  Russell, 
who  is  nothing  if  not  conspicuous,  has  been  proposing  to  Reform 
the  august  Chamber,  where  his  presence  is  never  felt  till  he  gra- 
tuitously obtrudes  it.  He  would  empower  the  Crown  to  create  a 
limited  number  of  life  peers,  never  to  exceed  four  in  one  year,  or 
twenty-eight  in  one  reign,  at  the  same  time  that  he  designates  the 
classes  from  whom  they  should  be  selected.  There  is  nothing 
mischievous  in  the  measure — which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  any- 
thing proceeding  from  such  a  source — at  least  directly,  and  per- 
haps, save  very  remotely,  not  even  indirectly.  The  objection  to 
it  is  its  absolute  futility  compared  with  its  affected  importance. 
What  would  be  the  good  of  it  ?  The  House  of  Lords  is  already 
an  immeasurably  more  learned,  wise,  well-informed,  and  dis- 
passionate assembly  than  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is  as 
strikingly  its  superior  in  debating  talent  as  it  is  in  sobriety  and 
impartiality  of  judgment.  What  the  House  of  Lords  wants  is 
greater  power  to  enforce  its  wisdom  on  the  community  and  on  our 
legislation ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  any  amount  of 
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men  who  represent  mere  wisdom — which  is  all  that  is  proposed — 
would  add  nothing  to  that  power.  The  other  subject  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Peers  has  been  invited,  is  that  of  Emigration, 
Lord  Houghton  proposing  that  Government  should  interfere  to 
encourage  and  promote  it.  Had  such  a  request  been  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  the  present  tone 
of  the  daily  press  on  the  subject  being  such  as  it  is,  it  would  have 
encountered  a  hasty  and  cordial  reception.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  matter  has  first  been  broached  in  a  more  serene  and  indepen- 
dent atmosphere.  Lord  Overstone,  Earl  Grey,  and  Lord  Car- 
narvon, conclusively  demonstrated  that  Government  would  be  in- 
sane to  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  that  what  surplus  population  we 
have  is  only  local,  and  even  where  it  exists,  consists  mostly  of 
those  whom  neither  our  colonies  nor  the  United  States  would 
permit  to  land  on  their  shores.  For  our  able-bodied  and  indus- 
trious labourers,  we  possess  capital  enough  to  find  employment, 
whilst  with  those  who  will  neither  work  nor  save,  but  are  resolved 
upon  being  paupers,  only  a  wise  and  well- administered  Poor  Law 
can  deal.  A  certain  amount  of  unmerited  distress,  no  doubt, 
there  has  been  in  certain  quarters  ;  but  a  large  portion  of  this  may 
be  traced  to  improvidence,  and  even  now  is  passing  away.  The 
matter  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  The  country  has  no  interest 
in  expatriating  its  best  artisans,  but  if  they  were  bent  on  going, 
the  country  could  not  keep  them  at  home  ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  go  of  themselves — as  the  Irish  did  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— is  a  proof  that  they  have  no  desire  to  do  so.  The  country 
has  the  strongest  interest  in  expatriating  its  incorrigible  paupers 
and  vagrants,  but  no  other  country  in  the  world  will  take  them. 
They  must  therefore  remain  where  they  are,  and  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  more  enlightened  and  discriminating  severity 
than  at  present  prevails.  We  do  not,  however,  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  this  question ;  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  brought  into  still  greater  prominence  should  the  ex- 
isting strike  at  Preston  continue,  of  which  there  seems  every  pro- 
bability. Whilst  on  these  economic  points,  we  may  record  the 
fact  that  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  has  been  raised  during  the 
past  month  from  three  to  four  per  cent. 

The  fears  we  expressed  in  our  last  issue  respecting  the  attitude 
assumed  by  France  towards  Belgium  on  the  Railway  Question 
have  not  been  allayed.  Negotiations  are  still  being  secretly  car- 
ried on  between  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  and  M.  Fr&re-Orban, 
who  has  condescended  to  go  in  person  to  Paris  to  confer  with  his 
exacting  neighbours.  Considering  that  there  was  substantially 
nothing  to  negotiate  about  unless  the  Belgium  Legislature  were 
prepared  to  repeal  one  of  its  laws  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign 
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potentate,  his  presence  in  the  French  capital  was  in  itself  a  de- 
plorable display  of  weakness.  But,  as  we  pointed  out  last  month, 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  Belgian  minister  may  have  thought  it 
good  policy  to  appear  to  be  prepared  to  concede  everything,  though 
all  the  time  he  was  predetermined  to  concede  next  to  nothing ;  and 
so  far,  certainly,  France  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  much  by 
her  insolent  interference.  Matters  are  precisely  where  they  were, 
with  this  difference — it  is  more  difficult  than  ever  for  France  to 
recede  from  its  pretensions.  Still,  it  will  no  doubt  do  so,  if  the 
Emperor  be  made  to  understand  that  England  and  Prussia  will 
support  Belgium  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  force,  without  the  Empe- 
ror's testy  subjects  being  allowed  to  know  that  he  yielded  to  such 
considerations.  Should  such  a  distinct  intention  of  the  two  Powers 
exist,  and  should  the  French  people  get  wind  of  it,  the  Emperor 
would  probably  be  compelled  to  draw  the  sword.  Should  no  such- 
intention  exist — and  as  we  said  last  month,  the  attitude  of  Prussia 
will  in  this  matter  be  governed  by  that  of  England — the  Emperor 
will  insist  on  Belgium  satisfying  French  susceptibilities,  Belgium 
will  have  to  yield,  and  English  influence  will  finally  be  at  an  end 
on  the  Continent. 

At  home  Napoleon  III.  is  playing  his  old  game  of  encouraging 
ambiguous  voices.  No  speech  could  be  more  pacific  than  that  of 
M.  de  Lavalette  recently  uttered  at  the  Corps  Legislatif.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Foreign  Minister,  France  desires  nothing  but  peace, 
prays  for  nothing  but  peace,  and  aims  at  nothing  but  peace.  But 
on  the  very  morrow  of  these  comforting  declarations,  Marshal 
Niel  assured  the  same  assembly  that  France  was  never  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  military  history  so  strong  or  so  thoroughly 
prepared  for  war.  In  a  week,  he  asserted,  she  could  spring  at  the 
throat  of  any  adversary  with  six  hundred  thousand  troops,  splen- 
didly drilled,  armed  with  the  best  weapons  of  precision,  and  aided 
by  a  faultless  commissariat.  At  the  same  moment  the  Emperor 
nimself  issues  a  manifesto  in  which  he  proposes  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  Founder  of  his  Dynasty  by  bestowing 
annuities  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  on  every  surviving  soldier 
of  the  Empire  or  the  Republic,  and  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  war- 
like predecessor  as  a  signal  '  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will/ 
These  contradictory  addresses  to  the  public  can  be  understood 
only,  by  bearing  in  mind  that  a  General  Election  is  coming  off 
next  month,  and  that  it  is  considered  prudent  to  secure  the  votes 
of  those  who  are  not  absolutely  coerced,  by  an  appeal  on  one 
hand  to  the  love  of  tranquillity,  and  on  the  other  to  the  worship 
of  the  martial  glories  of  a  sensitive  race. 

Meanwhile  Count  Bismarck  remains  supernaturally  quiet.  To 
the  sagacious  statesman  times  of  waiting  are  as  necessary  as  times 
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of  action;  and  a  passive  attitude  is  perhaps  never  more  judicious 
than  when  an  acknowledged  adversary  is  contending  with  domestic 
difficulties.  M.  Thiers  was  recently  simple  enough,  whilst  com- 
menting on  M.  de  Lavalette's  pacific  declarations,  to  say  openly 
that  France  ought  at  present  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in 
Germany,  because  if  she  only  did  so,  Germany  would  tend  to 
federation,  in  other  words  to  weakness,  and  France  could  then 
attack  with  better  hopes  of  success.  The  great  Prussian  states- 
man must  have  smiled  grimly  as  he  read  this  naive  exposition  of 
generous  motives.  So  long  as  he  lives,  there  will  be  no  federation 
in  Germany  calculated  to  weaken  its  military  power.  The  North 
German  Parliament  has  just  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
sponsible Federal  Ministry.  It  has  no  chance  of  getting  it. 
Apart  from  the  obligations  which  the  Federal  Chancellor  has 
assumed  towards  the  various  German  princes  who  sit  in  the  Federal 
Council,  Count  Bismarck  will  not  be  without  sufficient  reasons  for 
ignoring  the  request. 

The  reports  which  we  have  all  along  discredited  of  a  triple  alli- 
ance between  France,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  died  away,  and  have 
dwindled  into  the  assertion  that  the  two  latter  powers  are  on  ex- 
cellent terms,  and  propose  to  themselves  to  abstain  from  partici- 
pating in  any  hostilities  that  may  arise  between  France  and 
Prussia.  This  at  least  is  credible,  and,  we  hope,  true.  The  turn 
taken  by  the  Elections  in  Hungary,  which  have  strengthened  the 
Separatist  party,  ought  to  warn  Austria  that  she  has  enough  to 
attend  to  at  home  without  dreaming  of  foreign  complications ;  and 
the  continued  refusal  of  France  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the 
Papal  territory,  in  spite  of  the  September  Convention,  should 
convince  Italy  that  French  promises  made  in  the  hour  of  friendly 
treaty  are  in  no  degree  to  be  relied  on. 

In  Spain  all  is  confusion  and  doubt.  The  Constitution  has 
been  framed,  and  is  being  discussed.  It  prescribes  a  monarchy ; 
but  where  is  the  monarch  ?  "  I  will  not  be  your  king/''  says  Don 
Fernando  of  Portugal.  "Nobody  asked  you/'  Serrano  replies. 
True ;  but  Spain  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so  when  the  ex-king- 
consort  forestalled  the  offer  of  a  crown  by  officially  declaring  he 
would  never  accept  it.  Things  are  now  rapidly  marching  on  to  a 
coup  d'etat,  and  Prim  is  pretty  sure  to  be  both  its  author  and  the 
individual  who  will  at  first  profit  by  it.  Politically,  socially,  and 
financially  the  revolution  has  been  a  deplorable  fiasco.  Liberty  of 
worship  is  the  one  only  thing  yet  gained  by  it,  and  even  that  is  by 
no  means  secure.  A  military  despotism  is  a-head,  and  must  be 
considered  inevitable. 

Beyond  the  confines  of  Europe,  the  political  events  of  the 
months  that  concern  us  have  been  few,  but  important.  The 
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United  States  Senate  has  definitely  rejected  the  Alabama  treaty, 
and  approved  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Motley,  the  historian,  as 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James'.  In  India  an 
important  and  imposing  interview  has  taken  place  at  Umballah 
between  Lord  Mayo  and  Shere  Ali,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
who  travelled  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  to  assure  us  of  his 
friendship  and  to  receive  very  substantial  proofs  of  ours.  At  the 
same  time  negotiations  are  going  on,  as  we  gather  from  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  between  England  and  Russia,  to  place 
upon  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  basis  the  boundaries  of  our 
respective  Asiatic  possessions. 

April  20th. 


MAY  DAY. 


Waken  !  king-cups,  waken  !  daisies,  Morn  is  peeping  over  the  hills, 
Every  hawthorn  spray  is  glistening,  and  the  air  with  fragrance  fills. 
Waken  !  waken  !  Morn  is  coming,  far  away  flies  dusky  night, 
Birds  are  singing,  bees  are  humming,  all  the  meads  are  starred 
with  light. 

One  long  line  of  light  is  stealing  through  the  shadows  of  the  wood, 
Dewy  nooks  of  moss  revealing,  gemming  many  a  dainty  bud ; 
Leaf  and  bud  and  bloom  are  smiling  in  the  sunshine  and  the  shade, 
On  the  hill,  and  down  the  valley,  by  the  stream  and  in  the  glade. 

Open,  flowers,  then  gaily  open  !  open  all  your  golden  eyes, 
Mary-buds  and  purple  pansies,  look  up  to  the  sunny  skies. 
Welcome  May  with  choicest  odours,  let  each  living  thing  rejoice ! 
Sing  to  Him  from  whom  joy  cometh,  bird  and  bee  with  happy 
j  voice. 

Simon. 
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The  hundred  and  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  which 
in  a  few  days  will  be  open  to  the  public,  will  attract  an  unusual 
number  of  spectators,  for  it  is  to  be  held  in  the  new  home  of  the 
Academy  in  Burlington  House.  Fourteen  rooms  are  set  apart  for 
the  pictures,  and  a  large  additional  space  will  thus  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Council,  which  it  has  been  determined  to  utilize  by 
hanging  all  accepted  pictures  as  near  the  c  line'  as  possible,  and 
not  above  the  spectator's  head  or  near  his  feet,  rather  than  by 
accepting  a  greater  number.  We  may  therefore  still  look  forward 
to  the  annual  howl  of  indignation  which  greets  the  favouritism  so 
glaringly  exhibited  by  the  Council  and  Hanging  Committee. 
Many  good  pictures  will  doubtless  be  rejected  to  make  way  for  the 
portraits  of  aristocratic  nonentities,  and  yards  of  canvas  covered 
by  aspiring  academicians ;  but  we  trust  that  some  little  sense  of 
fairness  will  be  shewn  now  that  the  Academy  has  gained  a  new 
lease  of  life  in  its  Piccadilly  saloons. 

The  paintings  will  not,  we  believe,  be  hung  so  close  together 
as  heretofore,  and  the  walls  are  to  be  coloured  a  dark  chocolate, 
that  colour  being  the  most  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures. 
Many  other  improvements  will  be  made  this  year,  among  which 
we  may  mention  the  arrangements  which  will  be  made  for  obtain- 
ing refreshments  within  the  building,  a  measure  of  reform  which 
will  be  highly  approved  of  by  the  public.  We  will  now  glance  for 
a  moment  at  a  few  of  the  most  note-worthy  pictures  that  have 
been  sent  in,  premising  that  our  remarks  are  only  intended  as  a 
sort  of  avant  courier  to  the  Exhibition,  by  which  readers  of  the 
St.  James'  may  familiarize  themselves  with  some  of  the  best  pic* 
tures,  before  venturing  upon  the  vast  sea  of  paintings  which  will 
be  spread  before  them  during  May.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  are  only  notes,  and  that  detailed  criticism  is  beyond 
our  present  purpose. 

We  will  commence  with  the  most  popular  painter  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Millais  has  unfortunately  been  suffering  from  ill-health,  and 
has  consequently  not  much  to  exhibit  this  year.  He  sends  a 
'  Vanessa/  a  companion  picture  to  his  '  Stella'  of  last  Academy, 
in  which  his  power  as  a  colourist  is  conspicuous,  and  a  portrait  of 
vol.  in.  18 
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a  little  girl,  which  will  doubtless  be  a  popular  favourite,  though 
we  confess  to  a  wish  that  he  would  give  us  subjects  more  like 
those  he  painted  when  first  he  became  famous.  He  also  contri- 
butes a  portrait  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  and  a  smaller  picture,  '  The  Gambler's  Wife.5 

The  pictures  of  Mr.  Calderon,  E.A.,  this  year  are  specially  note- 
worthy. His  largest  work  is  called  '  Sighing  his  Soul  into  his 
Lady's  Face.'  It  represents  a  youth  and  maiden  in  the  costume 
of  the  Tudor  period  sitting  in  a  boat,  which  the  love-lorn  oarsman 
permits  to  drift  slowly  beneath  the  overhanging  greenery.  He  is 
gazing,  infatuated  by  love,  into  his  lady's  eyes,  as  she  sits  lan- 
guidly in  the  bow  of  the  boat  dipping  a  rosebud  in  the  stream. 
The  subject  is  rather  a  hackneyed  one,  but  the  painter's  genius 
has  ennobled  it,  and  told  the  old  love-story  with  great  power. 
Another  work  by  Mr.  Calderon  is  '  The  Sister  of  the  Due  de  Guise 
urging  Jaques  Clement  to  the  murder  of  Henri  III./  which  is 
cleverly  and  solidly  painted.  A  figure  of  a  Fruitseller,  nearly 
life-size,  which  is  eminently  graceful,  completes  the  list  of  this 
painter's  works. 

Mr.  Frith' s  pictures  this  year  are  five  in  number.  He  sends  a 
large  painting  on  a  subject  from  Don  Quixote,  another  which  tells 
a  tale  of  modern  love,  and  represents  a  young  man  pleading  his 
cause  with  the  father,  while  his  lady-love  flies  for  comfort  to  her 
mother's  breast.  '  Nell  Gwynne  selling  oranges  in  the  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Theatre'  is  the  third,  in  which  Nell's  beauty  is  scarcely  what 
we  imagined  it  to  have  been,  but  this  picture  will  probably  prove 
more  attractive  than  any  of  his  others.  He  also  sends  a  ,scene 
from  Shakespeare,  and  a  study  of  an  armed  figure. 

Mr.  Hook,  R.A.,  gives  us  two  pictures  of  the  seaside  subjects, 
in  which  he  is  so  much  at  home,  c  Caught  by  the  Tide/  a  title 
which  tells  its  own  story,  shows  three  of  a  fisherman's  bairns,  sur- 
rounded by  the  c  cruel  crawling  tide/  In  another  a  fisherman  is 
improvising  a  kitchen  and  cooking  apparatus  in  his  boat.  The 
artist's  largest  work  is  a  Devonshire  scene  with  the  familiar  cider 
press,  but  we  prefer  his  sea-pieces,  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  presence  of  the  breakers,  and  we  can  fancy  him 

"  Lazily  breasting  the  ripple,  and  watching  by  sand-bar  and  head-land, 
Listening  for  laughter  of  maidens  at  bleaching,  or  song  of  the  fisher, 
Children  at  play  on  the  pebbles,  or  cattle  that  pawed  on  the  sand-hills." 

Such  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  art,  may  remember 
the  storm  of  disapprobation  which  burst  upon  the  Academy  last  year, 
when  the  hanging  committee,  for  some  inscrutable  reasons,  refused 
Mr.  Sandys'  great  work — Medea  in  the  act  of  incantation.  This 
year  it  is  sent  in  again,  and  we  trust  that  for  the  credit  of  the 
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Academy,  and  the  honour  of  English  art,  that  it  will  occupy  the 
position  it  deserves.  The  picture  is  a  half  length  one,  and  the 
enchantress  is  represented  pouring  a  magic  potion  on  to  a  fire 
which  burns  before  her  in  a  quaint  brazier.  She  wears  a  robe  of 
some  white  material,  on  which  the  flames  throw  strange  and  varied 
colours.  Within  the  magic  circle  are  toads,  a  small  idol,  and 
other  accessories,  with  a  shell  of  living  blood.  Behind  her,  on  a  gold 
background,  is  the  Argo,  while  the  golden  fleece  hangs  in  the  oak 
grove  of  Ares.  With  head  thrown  back,  and  her  glorious  dead- 
black  hair  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  with  her  eyes  dilated,  and 
her  lips  ashen  and  pale,  the  conflicting  loves  for  father  and  lover 
do  battle  in  her  heart.  She  is  indeed  as  Mrs.  Browning  finely 
says, 

"  Burning 
At  her  nature's  planted  stake. >J 

The  face  is  a  miracle  of  passionate  power,  and  one  can  see  in  its 
weird  and  wonderful  beauty  the  changing  emotions  of  the  sorely 
racked  heart.  At  one  time  looking  at  the  intense  will,  and  all  the 
terror  of  the  deed,  we  feel  that  she  is  almost  as  the  dastard  J ason 
taunted  her. 

\eatvav,  ov  yvvaiKa,  Trj<;  TvparjviSos 
%fcv\\r]<z  zyovcrav  dypLoorepais  tyvaiv. 

Yet  looking  on  the  face  again  with  its  infinite  loveliness,  one  can 
see  that  there  is  fair  promise  of  maiden  love  and  of  wifely  duty  in 
the  sweet  pure  brows ;  she  will  love  the  faithless  J  ason  all  too 
well,  will  dare  for  him  what  no  other  woman  would  have  dared; — 
to  be  cast  aside  for  the  daughter  of  another  king.  Then  as  the 
gaze  turns  to  the  herbs  of  death,  the  night-shade  and  the  hemlock 
that  grow  near  her,  and  as  the  storks  circle  over  her  head,  and  the 
fateful  Argo  waits  for  its  fair  freight,  our  thoughts  fly  to  her 
awful  future ;  to  the  boyish  limbs  of  Absyrtus,  reddening  the  wave 
before  the  eyes  of  his  father ;  to  the  doom  of  her  children ;  to  the 
slaughter  of  her  rival  with  the  fatal  chaplet ;  to  all  the  exceeding 
misery,  the  woe  unutterable  of  her  tragic  life.  She  can  hate  with 
the  hatred  that  ends  in  death,  but  can  also  love  with  a  wild  deep 
love ;  and  with  consummate  power  has  the  painter  rendered  the 
twin  emotions  of  the  passionate  heart,  that  was  as  she  herself  tells 
us — 

fiapelav  e^Qpoh  kclX  fy'ChoiGiv  ev/mevrj. 

Mr.  Sandys  also  sends  a  portrait,  a  gracious  lady  of  middle 
age  in  a  widow's  cap,  who  holds  a  small  nosegay  of  pansies.  It  is 
deftly  and  delicately  painted,  and  it  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be 
very  hard  to  find  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  another  portrait 
showing  more  artistic  power. 

18—2 
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Mr.  T.  Faed  sends  several  pictures,  which  are  in  his  usual 
style,  dealing  with  the  picturesque  aspects  of  those  in  the  humbler 
paths  of  life.  One  is  called  c  Homeless/  and  shows  the  little 
street  Arab,  unhappily  so  familiar  to  us  in  London,  asleep  on  the 
steps  of  a  house,  while  his  evil  genius  in  the  shape  of  "  Please- 
man  X  "  looms  in  the  distance.  One  feels  sorry  that  the  pleasures 
of  dreamland  will  soon  have  to  give  way  in  the  poor  bairn's  mind 
to  the  sad  and  stern  realities  of  his  every  day  life.  '  Only  her- 
self '  is  an  old  woman  resting  by  the  roadside,  with  a  pathetic  look 
on  her  face.  '  Letting  the  cow  into  the  corn  '  is  a  third,  which 
shows  a  good  deal  of  the  artist's  mannerism. 

Again  has  Mr.  Albert  Moore  given  us  a  picture  with  his 
favourite  azaleas.  This  time  it  is  a  Venus,  standing  by  the  white 
flowers,  which  spring  from  a  quaint  China  vase.  The  figure  is 
perfectly  nude,  the  drapery  hanging  beside  it  on  a  chair.  The 
attitude  is  especially  beautiful,  the  head  just  turned  a  little  on  one 
side,  while  the  raised  arms  and  hands  deftly  arrange  a  narrow 
fillet  round  the  hair.  The  flesh-tints  are  perfect,  and  the  grand 
and  chaste  beauty  of  the  figure  very  memorable.  It  is  Aphrodite 
in  the  quiescence  of  passion,  as  fresh  and  as  wondrously  beautiful 
as  when  first  the  Sun-god  smiled  to  see  her  leap  from  the 
Paphian  foam.  Mr.  Moore's  conception  of  ideal  beauty  is  sternly 
artistic  and  marvellously  true.  A  smaller  picture  is  called  €  The 
Quartette/  and  is  fancifully  designated  'a  painter's  tribute  to 
music,  1869/  Four  men,  attired  in  classic  costume,  are  occupied 
in  assiduously  executing  a  quartette  for  four  violins,  while  some 
women  stand  by  and  listen  attentively  to  the  music.  The  faces  of 
the  players  are  intent  on  their  work,  the  women  lean  idly  on 
each  other,  with  arms  intertwined.  Some  critics  will  be  inclined 
to  cavil  at  the  anachronism  of  introducing  violins,  but  we  believe 
it  to  be  done  designedly,  the  motif  of  the  picture,  lying  in  the 
music. 

Mr.  Simeon  Solomon  sends  a  fine  picture,  '  A  Roman  Lady  at 
her  Toilet/  which  shows  a  woman  of  imperial  mould,  who  might 
have  been 

"  Born  in  the  porphyry  chamber  at  Byzant," 

and  who  is  attended  by  assiduous  slaves.  The  composition  is  very 
good,  and  the  picture  painted  with  that  command  of  his  material, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  lately 
gained  the  well-deserved  honour  of  the  Associateship,  sends  a 
work  entitled  '  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son/  The  father  of 
the  prodigal  has  come  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  meet  the 
lad,  who  runs  as  if  for  help  and  shelter  into  his  arms.    The  atti- 
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tudes  of  both  father  and  son  are  finely  conceived,  and  the  picture 
throughout  is  a  solid  piece  of  work.  There  is  some  beautiful 
colour  in  the  autumnal  hues  of  the  hanging  vine  in  the  corner, 
and  in  the  olive -green  robe  worn  by  the  wanderer.  Mr.  Poynter 
also  exhibits  a  small  picture,  c  Persephone/  a  drawing  of  which,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  illustrated  a  poem  of  Miss  Ingelow's.  It 
recals  the  lines — 

•  "  Drawn  nigh,  she  deemed  it  fairer  still, 
And  stooped  to  gather  by  the  rill 
The  daffodil,  the  daffodil." 

A  well-painted  portrait  must  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  this 
painter's  contribution  to  the  Academy  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Legros  sends  a  very  large  picture,  '  A  Baptism/  An  old 
French  priest  is  baptising  an  infant  in  a  sombre  church,  while  the 
friends  who  are  in  the  picturesque  garb  of  the  peasants  of  Nor- 
mandy, kneel  beside  the  font.  The  whole  picture  is  painted  with 
great  vigour  and  solidity.  The  faces  of  the  kneeling  maidens  are 
rendered  with  especial  delicacy  and  power,  some  of  them  being  very 
beautiful.  The  tone  of  the  picture  throughout  is  sombre  and 
subdued,  while  the  colouring  is  admirable.  Mr.  Legros  works 
with  the  loving  care  of  an  old  master,  and  attains,  no  doubt, 
nearer  to  the  high  ideal  which  he  sets  before  himself  than  most 
other  painters  of  the  day.  There  is  thus  a  sense  of  completeness, 
of  perfected  work,  in  all  he  does,  which  is  specially  praiseworthy 
when  so  much  loose  and  random  painting  obtains  credit.  He 
contributes  also  a  series  of  etchings,  which  are  in  their  way  as 
remarkable  as  his  oil  painting.  They  are  graceful  and  vigorous 
sketches,  with  the  varying  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  expressed 
with  a  power  that  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled.  Mr.  Legros  also 
sends  a  portrait  which  is  painted  with  the  verve  and  precision  which 
so  eminently  distinguish  all  works  from  his  brush. 

Mr.  T.  Armstrong  sends  a  large  picture  this  year,  which  is  a 
distinct  advance  upon  most  previous  works  of  his  that  we  re- 
member. It  is  called  '  Hay  Time/  Three  girls,  clad  in  light 
drapery,  are  standing  in  the  tender  light  of  the  gloaming,  among 
the  piles  of  hay.  Behind  them  rises  an  ancient  house,  while 
thick  woods  shadow  one  side  of  the  scene.  The  foremost  of  the 
group  carries  a  child  over  her  shoulder,  in  the  attitude  so  soothing 
to  the  baby  soul ;  while  the  pose  of  the  mother's  figure  is  ex- 
quisitely graceful  and  true  to  nature.  The  picture  is  full  of 
poetry  and  feeling,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  great  favourite. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  clinging,  as  is  his  wont,  to  the  manners  and 
costumes  of  ancient  days,  gives  us  a  clever  picture  of  a  troup  of 
minstrels  proceeding  towards  'the  Minstrels'  Gallery/  marshalled 
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by  a  grave  and  stately  steward  or  major-domo.  The  picture  has 
much  of  the  humour  for  which  his  c  Experimental  Gunnery  in  the 
i  Middle  Ages'  was  so  conspicuous  last  year,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
exceedingly  well  painted. 

Mr.  Leighton,  R.A.,  is  well  represented  this  year  by  several 
large  paintings.  He  sends  his  diploma  picture,  which  shows  more 
work  than  such  productions  ordinarily  do — witness  Mr.  Millais' 
last  year.  It  is  entitled  '  St.  Jerome  and  the  Lion/  He  also  ex- 
hibits f  The  Birth  of  Rhodes/  a  picture  which  commemorates  the 
meeting  of  the  Sun-god  with  the  guardian  deity  of  the  island. 
We  have  two  other  pictures,  on  classical  subjects,  i  Doedalus  fixing 
Wings  on  Icarus/  and  e  Electra  Mourning  at  the  Tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon.' All  exhibit  Mr.  Leighton' s  special  view  of  classic  art, 
as  opposed  to  the  theories  of  such  men  as  Messrs.  Whistler  and 
Moore.  The  sympathy  of  the  public  is  more  likely  to  be  with 
Mr.  Leighton,  while  artists  will  probably  cling  to  the  higher  ideals 
to  which  the  artists  just  named  aspire. 

'  Martin  Luther  in  his  cell,  reading  the  chained  Bible'  is  the 
subject  which  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  has  chosen  for  his  large 
picture  this  year,  which  will,  doubtless,  be  a  favourite  with  those 
who  admire  this  artist's  manner.  For  ourselves,  we  regard  it  as 
something  too  pronounced  and  florid.  The  same  painter  sends  a 
smaller  picture  '  Grinling  Gibbons'  carving  first  introduced  at 
court.' 

Mr.  H.  O'Neil,  R.A.,  exhibits  a  small  portrait,  a  painting  from 
a  scene  in  Pericles,  and  a  picture  representing  the  interior  of  the 
billiard-room  at  the  Garrick  Club,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  portraits  of  the  members  which  it  contains,  Messrs. 
Millais,  Trollope,  and  Russell,  being  among  them.  The  picture 
will  doubtless  be  engraved,  and  probably  figure  for  future  ages 
over  a  thousand  middle-class  sideboards,  with  the  prizes  won  in 
Art  Unions. 

Mr.  Ansdell,  A.R.A.,  is  represented  this  year  by  a  number  of 
pictures.  He  gives  us  'The  Victor/  a  large  stag,  who  has  been 
victorious  in  a  hard  fight.  '  The  Spanish  Shepherd/  represents 
a  Spaniard  tending  a  flock  of  goats,  while  we  can  see  the  Al- 
hambra  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  distance.  '  The  Unwelcome 
Visitor,'  in  which  an  old  ram  is  defending  his  progeny  against 
the  wiles  of  a  fox ;  and  r  Winter  Shooting' — a  pony  with  a  load 
of  game,  led  by  Scotch  gillies. 

We  have  only  space  briefly  to  catalogue  the  remaining  pic- 
tures to  which  visitors  of  the  Academy  would  do  well  to  direct 
their  attention.  Mr.  Erskine  Nicol,  A.R.A.,  sends  a  phase  of  Irish 
Life,  c  The  Disputed  Boundary/  wherein  two  rival  proprietors  are 
engaged  in  a  fierce  quarrel  with  a  lawyer  acting  as  arbitrator. 
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Mr.  V.  Prinsep  sends  a  large  picture,,  '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne/ 
'The  Siesta/  '  Hetty/  and  'The  Amateur  Dairy-maid/  Mr. 
Elmore,  R.A.,  contributes  'Katherine  and  Petruchio/  an  Al- 
gerian group,  and  a  picture  of  Judith.  Mr.  Horsley,  R.A.,  sends 
'The  Gaoler's  Daughter/  and  several  other  pictures.  Mr. 
Richardson,  A.R.A.,  sends  a  view  of  the  lobby  of  an  art-patron  of 
medieval  times,  in  which  a  number  of  characters  are  shown 
waiting  for  an  audience.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  sends  an  historical 
picture,  '  The  Princess  Elizabeth  compelled  by  her  sister  Mary  to 
attend  the  celebration  of  mass/  Mr.  Armitage,  A.R.A.,  gives  us 
Hero  standing  with  the  beacon  which  is  to  direct  Leander  in  his 
passage  through  the  dark  waters  of  the  Hellespont.  Mr.  Yeames, 
A.R.A.,  sends  two  pictures,  lovers  disturbed  by  the  footstep  of 
a  child,  and  a  young  Jacobite  in  hiding.  Mr.  Creswick,  R.A., 
contributes  a  pair  of  English  landscapes. 
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Edie  is  eight  years  old, 
Hair  just  that  tint  of  gold, 
Shines  in  the  leaflet's  fold 

Left  in  November ; 
Eyes  of  a  turquoise  blue, 
Cheeks,  roses  dipt  in  dew, 
Dimples — the  sweetest  two 

I  can  remember. 

I  am  of  middle  age, 
Turning  life's  fiftieth  page, 
Weary  of  war  men  wage, 

'Gainst  Time's  advances ; 
Still  the  grey  hairs  will  come, 
"  Stet  nive  candidum," 
My  poor  head,  bearing  some 

Ill-natured  glances. 

Day-dreams  of  youth  are  past, 
Yet  I'm  in  love  at  last, 
Edie's  face  holds  me  fast 

Bound  in  love's  fetters ; 
Love  that  was  shy  of  speech, 
And  all  unknown  to  each 
Friend,  as  I  used  to  teach 

Edith  her  letters. 

Is  it  her  wee  face  seems, 
Like  a  face  known  in  dreams, 
Fled  when  the  morning  beams 
Cold  through  the  casement  ? 
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Once  in  old  years,  at  rest 
Pillowed  upon  my  breast, 
Then  with  sin  half-confest, 
Bowed  in  abasement. 

May  a  far  fairer  fate, 
Darling,  upon  thee  wait, 
When  to  a  girl's  estate 

Swift  years  have  brought  thee, 
Then  if  a  love  be  thine, 
Deemed  like  a  dream  divine, 
Ask  for  this  tale  of  mine, 

Learnt  ere  I  taught  thee. 

Know  that  all  vows  are  vain, 
Love  a  ne'er-ending  pain, 
I  shall  not  kneel  again, 

All  smiles  are  hollow ; 
Age  has  snowed  all  my  brow, 
I  make  my  farewell  bow, 
Nor  '  Semper  arcum'  now, 

'Tendit  Apollo  V 
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OUR  CABS. 


In  the  first  number  of  the  St.  James'  New  Series'*  we  inserted 
an  article  upon  'Our  Cabs/  drawing  attention  to  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  that  have  been  passed  to  govern  the  hackney- 
carriage  trade,  which  article  proved  to  demonstration  that  so  long 
as  the  existing  laws  remained  in  force  it  was  an  impossibility  to 
expect  that  the  public  could  be  better  served.  We  pointed  out,  as 
a  principal  evil,  the  exorbitant  and  most  unjust  tax  which  Was 
levied  upon  the  proprietor  of  every  hackney  carriage ;  he  had  not 
to  pay  an  annual  duty,  like  a  banker,  auctioneer,  or  attorney, 
for  the  honour  of  carrying  on  his  trade,  but  £19  5s.  per  annum 
upon  every  £50  or  £60  of  capital  invested — or,  in  other  words, 
upon  every  cab  he  started.  Many  of  our  readers,  we  are  aware, 
did  not  think  this  could  be  the  case,  and  imagined  we  must  be 
labouring  under  a  mistake  ;  and  we  can  quite  believe  that  any  one 
reading  such  a  statement  for  the  first  time,  could  scarcely  credit 
that  such  a  gross  injustice  could  be  perpetrated,  or  that  any  trade 
would  have  submitted  for  so  many  years  to  such  an  unreasonable 
tax. 

However  much  we  may  object  to  the  policy  of  the  Budget 
in  other  points,  we  certainly  give  our  most  hearty  approbation  to 
one — viz.,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  duty  at  present  charged 
upon  hackney  carriages  ;  and  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
repeat  the  words  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  they  so 
entirely  coincide  with  the  opinion  we  have  before  expressed  on 
this  subject.  The  Eight  Honourable  Mr.  Lowe,  after  referring  to 
matters  of  greater  pecuniary,  but  of  less  social,  importance,  than 
f  Our  Cabs/  said — 

"  I  now  come  to  another  subject,  and  one  of  great  interest  to 
this  Committee,  namely,  that  of  hackney  carriages — or,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  will  call  them  f  cabs'  (laughter) — and  I  may  say 
that  I  think  there  is  no  industry  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in 
any  other,  so  oppressed  by  taxation  (hear,,  hear) .  They  have  been 
picked  out  *by  Governments  for  some  reason,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained historically,  but  not  logically  or  rationally,  and  the  taxes 
ought  to  be  altered.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  other  than  the 
metropolis,  they  are  not  taxed.    But  in  London  they  are  taxed  in 


*  April,  1868. 
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this  way  : — A  man  who  keeps  a  cab  which  he  works  seven  days  a 
week,  pays  a  tax  of  £19  5s. ,  and  one  who  works  six  days  pays  a 
tax  of  £16  13s.  Of  course  these  cabs  are  so  heavily  taxed  that 
they  are  bad  in  construction,  often  ricketty,  and  badly  appointed, 
and  the  horses  used  in  them  are  often  poor  and  miserable.  The 
owners  are  not  to  blame,  but  the  Legislature  is,  for  the  Legislature 
has  saddled  them  with  this  heavy  taxation,  and  they  have  been 
refused  the  means  of  recouping  themselves  the  duty  by  charging 
it  upon  the  customers.  We  propose  to  repeal  this  tax  upon  cabs 
entirely  (cheers),  and  to  make  four-wheel  cabs  pay  a  duty  of 
£2  2s.,  but  if  they  employ  two  horses,  £1  Is.  more ;  thus  the  tax 
will  be  £3  3s.,  instead  of  £19  5s.  as  at  present.  Hansom  cabs 
will  pay  15s.,  and  10s.  6d.  for  each  horse,  thus  they  will  be  better 
off.  This  is  a  sacrifice  to  uniformity  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  system  of  licenses  intelligible  to  everybody  (hear,  hear) .  I 
wish  to  mention  that  at  present  cabs  are  inspected  by  the  police, 
and  that  this  entails  on  the  Government  an  expense  of  £12,000 
a  year.  Now,  when  we  have  got  rid  of  the  present  taxes  on  cabs, 
I  think  the  Government  may  dispense  with  this  burden  of  in- 
spection, and  I  hope  my  right  honourable  friend  the  Home 
Secretary  will  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  cab 
proprietors  pay  a  charge  for  inspection  of  £2,  and  the  omnibus 
proprietors  a  charge  of  £3  (hear,  hear)  ;  at  any  rate,  with  the 
alterations  of  the  duties  upon  these  vehicles,  I  shall  have  done 
with  them." 

We  have  thus  gained  our  most  important  point ;  but  we  have 
not  done  with  the  question ;  we  have  assisted  the  trade  to  get 
rid  of  an  unjust  tax,  but  we  are  not  satisfied  yet.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  *  hoped  that  his  honourable  friend  the 
Home  Secretary  would  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  making 
cab  proprietors  pay  a  charge  for  inspection  of  £2,  and  the  omni- 
bus proprietors  a  charge  of  £3/  and  we  hope  the  same ;  but  not 
for  an  inspection  as  at  present  carried  out,  which  every  one  who 
has  occasion  to  hire  a  cab  must  admit  is  perfectly  useless ;  we 
would  refer  again  to  our  former  articles  upon  this  subject,  and 
repeat  that  no  inspection  will  ever  be  efficient  until  it  is  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  police.  We  have  no  desire  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  police  force,  but  we  strongly  object  to 
their  being  employed,  because  they  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
how  a  hackney  carriage  ought  to  be  built,  or  the  requisites  needful 
to  make  it  a  really  comfortable  conveyance.  What  would  be 
thought  if  an  agricultural  labourer  were  appointed  an  inspector  of 
machinery,  or  a  cab-driver  an  inspector  of  volunteers  ?  and  yet 
men  equally  incompetent  are  appointed  inspectors  of  c  Our  Cabs/ 
A  policeman  who  is  unfit  for  further  duty  in  the  force,  either  from 
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long  service  or  accident,  receives  the  appointment  of  inspector  of 
hackney  carriages,  and,  without  any  previous  knowledge  whatever, 
is  permitted  to  report  upon  the  fitness  of  a  cab  for  a  public  convey- 
ance. It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  write  anything  further  to 
prove  the  insufficiency  of  such  inspection.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  let  them  to  go  to  the  nearest  cab 
rank  and  personally  view  c  our  cabs/  when  we  feel  certain  that  all 
doubt  will  be  set  at  rest  at  once ;  for  certainly  not  one  will  come 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  most  pro- 
bably two  out  of  three  will  be  unfit  for  public  use — in  the  words 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  €  ricketty  and  badly  appointed, 
and  the  horses  used  in  them  poor  and  miserable.' 

We  shall  look  forward  to  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in  by  the 
Home  Secretary  with  considerable  interest,  and  trust  ample  time 
will  be  given  to  allow  the  subject  full  consideration.  The  proposed 
Act  should  repeal  all  the  present  Hackney  Carriage  Acts  now  in 
force,  and  then  in  one  consolidated  statute  contain  the  whole  law 
upon  the  subject.  If  cab  proprietors  and  drivers  as  well  as  the 
public  were  able  to  learn  the  law,  we  should  not  hear  so  frequently 
disputes  between  the  public  and  drivers  as  to  how  many  of  the 
two  hundred  and  five  sections  of  the  present  six  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are  in  force,  or  the  meaning  of  them.  As  to  the  inspection, 
we  consider  there  should  be  a  distinct  office  under  a  responsible 
chief,  with  power  to  appoint  as  inspectors,  men  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  coach-building  trade  ;  the  inspection  should  not 
take  place,  as  it  now  does,  once  a  year,  at  a  stated  time,  when 
all  the  six  thousand  cabs  have  to  be  brought  to  the  inspector,  but 
districts  should  be  appointed,  and  so  many  numbers  taken  daily, 
in  order  that  the  proprietor  may  not  be  put  to  the  loss  of  attending, 
and  sending  his  cabs  for  several  days  before  they  can  be  inspected  ; 
much  time  would  thus  be  saved,  and  great  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
proprietor  avoided.  Then  the  position  of  the  watermen,  or,  as 
they  are  known  in  the  trade,  c  torpedoes/  ought  also  to  be  altered. 
At  present  they  are  of  no  use  except  to  prey  upon  the  poor  drivers. 
Their  excuse  is  the  bad  pay  they  receive  (we  believe  only  sixteen 
shillings  a- week),  and  so  they  strive  to  mulct  every  cabman,  and  if 
cabby  refuses,  they  are  sure  to  find  something  wrong  with  the 
cab  and  make  a  report,  and  so  there  is  no  alternative*  but  to 
submit  to  the  extortion.  These  men  should  also  be  under  the 
control  of  the  proposed  chief  office. 

Then  there  is  the  law  of  lost  property,  unjust  alike  to  the 
driver  and  useless  to  the  public.  The  office  for  it  ought  to  be 
under  the  same  control,  and  if  there  were  also  an  office  where  all 


*  In  the  City  of  London  every  cab-driver  pays  one  halfpenny  each  time  he  puts 
upon  a  stand,  and  one  penny  if  he  requires  water. 
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complaints  could  be  made  and  enquiries  answered,  a  more  direct  con- 
trol would  be  obtained  over  the  proprietors  and  drivers  than  can 
ever  be  hoped  for  so  long  as  the  duties  are  cast  upon  the  police. 

The  liability  of  the  proprietors  for  loss  of  luggage  should  be 
limited  the  same  as  is  the  case  with  the  railway  companies,  unless 
the  passenger  declare  the  value  before  starting,  in  which  case  the 
driver  should  be  entitled  to  make  a  small  extra  charge. 

Moreover,  as  to  the  charge  allowed  to  be  made  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  mile  is  unreasonable,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  the  law  we  must  not  expect  to  have  cabs  that  will 
do  credit  to  our  London  streets.  We  have  suggested,  and  again 
repeat,  that  there  ought  to  be  other  conveyances  beyond  the 
'  Growler  and  Shofle/  Why  are  we  Londoners  to  be  debarred 
the  pleasure  of  an  open  conveyance  ?  These  we  must  now  have, 
but  we  shall  not  have  them  until  the  sixpenny  fare  is  done  away 
with,  and  the  proprietor  allowed  when  he  sends  his  conveyance  to 
be  inspected  to  declare  the  charge  he  intends  to  make  per  mile ; 
let  this  be  painted  upon  the  carriage,  and  no  dispute  can  then  arise 
except  as  to  the  distance  travelled. 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  which  we  hope  to  see  embodied  in 
the  proposed  Act,  and  trust  ere  another  year  has  passed  away  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  point  to  'our  cabs' — clean,  comfortable,  and 
well  horsed — as  a  pattern  which  all  other  cities  may  copy. 
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When  a  hero  falls  the  nations  weep, 

The  bell  booms  dolour  in  muffl'd  tone, 
Thro'  the  streets  hush'd  whispers  of  sorrow  creep, 

The  land  is  fill'd  with  moan. 

And  when  even  a  little  bird  drops  down, 

And  flutters  away  his  life  unseen, 
Perchance  in  a  cage  in  a  stony  town, 

And  far  from  Nature's  green ; 

Does  the  master  feel  no  quickened  beat 

Quiver  within  him  from  foot  to  head, 
As  he  lists  the  accustom'd  chirp  to  greet, 

Then  finds  him  lying  dead  ? 

Or,  if  his  heart  be  a  man's  heart  true, 
Is  there  not  grief  for  a  friendship  gone, 

Like  the  tears  that  once  to  his  eyelids  drew 
Seeing  a  friend's  gravestone  ? 

Ah !  yes,  thank  God  that  the  lesser  love 

We  give  to  a  dog  or  bird  can  be 
No  bar  to  the  soul's  dear  hopes  above, 

In  all  humility. 

God  cares  for  all :  for  'tis  surely  found 

In  the  Book  whose  words  are  sweet  and  plain, 

That  not  e'en  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground, 
Not  a  farthing's  cost,  in  vain. 

J.  W.  T. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DESOLATE. 

He  must  go !  that  was  his  thought  as  he  wandered  on  through 
the  night.  He  must  go,  and  leave  behind  him  everything  which 
was  bright,  and  fair,  and  beautiful,  and  to  be  desired  in  his  poor, 
dark,  narrow  life.  That  was  the  third  night  (he  thought  of  all  this 
stupidly,  and  without  connection  of  any  kind  as  he  paced  along) ; 
this  was  the  third  memorable  night  in  his  experience,  and  the  other 
two  came  and  associated  themselves  inseparably  with  it  while  he 
walked. 

As  a  couple  of  men  may  join  a  third,  and  travel  the  same  road 
with  him,  so  those  nights  now  re-appeared,  and  took  each  an  arm 
of  this.  Gleaming  lights  seen  through  crimson  curtains,  a  con- 
fused group  of  men  and  women  in  evening  dress,  a  voice  rising 
and  falling,  pathetic  in  its  tones,  beseeching  in  its  entreaty ;  these 
things  lay  behind,  while  side  by  side  with  the  long  country  lane 
bordered  by  beech-trees  and  evergreen,  oak,  and  holly,  he  beheld 
the  dark  avenue  on  the  way  to  New  Abbey  and  the  Nith — with 
Dumfries,  to  right  and  left — flowing  onwards  to  the  Solway.  He 
must  go — where  the  Nith  flowed  away  from  all  human  habitation 
to  the  lonely,  restless  sea.  He  must  go — from  the  light,  from  the 
music,  from  the  hope,  from  the  sound  of  women's  voices,  from  the 
love  of  women's  hearts,  out  into  the  silent  night.  He  must  go; 
not  for  him  the  white,  circling  arms,  and  the  half-coy  kiss,  the 
love  of  wife,  the  prattle  of  children,  the  fulness  of  happiness,  the 
rounded  perfection  of  which  existence  is  capable  even  here. 

Not  for  him.  He  knew  what  it  all  meant  now — knew,  that  is, 
after  a  fashion;  knew  just  what  life  might  once  have  held  for  him, 
and  what  it  could  never  honestly  hold  now;  knew  the  great  mys- 
tery of  our  being,  comprehension  of  which  comes  to  some  early,  to 
some  late,  to  some  never ;  knew  that  no  man  holds  the  key  of  his 
own  life ;  knew  that  it  is  a  woman  who  has  the  power  to  imprison 
or  to  give  liberty;  to  cloud  with  gloom  the  whole  of  the  fairest 
VOL.  III.  19 
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human  experiences,  or  to  flood  with  sunshine  the  darkest  places  of 
a  man's  nature. 

He  must  go ;  for  the  hour  had  come,  and  he  loved.  Grasping 
this  truth ;  seizing  with  one  hand  the  uncertain  future,  and  with 
the  other  the  certain  past,  he  wondered  in  a  sort  of  dream  how  he, 
ignorant  of  the  trouble,  and  the  bliss,  and  the  despair  of  loving, 
had  ever  been  able  to  preach  so  as  to  touch  the  souls  of  men. 

f€  As  though  anyone  who  has  not  fathomed  the  heart  can  reach 
the  soul/'  he  said  to  himself  in  after  days.  "  As  though  this  were 
not  the  very  lesson  of  our  Lord's  coming ;  except  a  man  under- 
stand his  fellow's  humanity  he  cannot  hope  to  save  it." 

He  had  thought  of  his  craft  so  exclusively  and  so  long,  that 
even  in  the  first  encounter  with  his  grief,  he  could  not  quite  shake 
off  all  memory  of  his  priesthood.  Like  one  who  in  delirium  while 
speaking  of  foreign  and  incongruous  subjects  touches  every  now 
and  then  a  remembered  and  familiar  chord,  so  Andrew  Hardell's 
mind,  roaming  that  night  through  strange  and  unwonted  paths, 
returned  occasionally  to  the  beaten  road  of  his  daily  life,  and  mar- 
velled how  this  fresh  experience  would  affect  his  future  influence 
when  he  came  to  speak  in  the  years  to  come  of  loving  and  being 
beloved,  of  giving  up  everything  most  dear  for  the  sake  of  God 
and  a  man's  principles. 

Behold,  reader !  this  is  not  a  novel  of  stirring  incident,  or  of 
rapid  action  following  upon  swift  events ;  rather,  it  is  the  story  of 
one  human  being's  feelings  photographed  even  whilst  they  were 
fleeting  by. 

For  the  man  over-night  was  not  the  same  man  next  morning. 
st  I  must  go,"  was  his  mental  cry,  wandering  through  the  quiet  lanes. 

"1  may  stay,"  he  considered  next  morning.  The  idol  was 
dear  to  him,  though  she  might  never  know  of  her  worshipper, 
and  he  could  not  endure  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  sight  and 
the  sound,  the  occasional  presence  and  the  constant  "  1  may  be- 
hold her,"  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

Into  his  poor  home  he  carried  this  great  jewel  of  price,  and 
made  an  altar  for  it  where  he  worshipped.  Dear  to  him  was  it 
as  a  poet's  first  dream.  What  if  the  hope  were  hopeless :  still 
the  love  was  his.  What  if  he  saw  no  happy  end  to  the  story — 
the  story  remained  part  of  his  existence  for  all  that.  What  if 
life  without  her  held  nothing  for  him — without  her  he  now  knew 
it  had  held  less  than  nothing ;  it  had  not  been  living,  and  if  one 
be  in  the  flesh  it  is  better  to  experience  pain  than  to  remain 
mute ;  better  the  acute  suffering  than  the  dead  body ;  better  to 
shriek  aloud  in  the  extremity  of  anguish  than  to  lack  sensation. 

Ah !  well-a-day,  it  had  come  to  this ;  come  to  this  after  the 
years,  or  perhaps,  because  of  them.   Spite  of  his  convictions ; 
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spite  of  his  resolves;  spite  of  his  poverty;  spite  of  his  antece- 
dents— he  loved  Joy  Alton,  and  might  have  gone  on  loving  her 
to  the  end,  without  an  incident  to  break  the  monotony  of  such  a 
story ;  but  that  one  evening  in  the  early  spring,  when  they  were 
standing  together  by  a  flower- stand  at  the  Hall,  Joy  gathered  for 
him  a  rose-bud  he  admired,  and  as  she  gave,  and  he  took  it,  their 
eyes  met,  and  the  secret  so  long  concealed  on  the  one  side,  so 
little  suspected  on  the  other,  was  plain  to  both  at  last. 

But  for  an  instant  the  dark  lashes  were  raised, — next  moment 
they  veiled  averted  eyes,  whilst  her  cheek  flushed  scarlet :  he 
loved  her — she  loved  him.  There  was  misery  enough  being  con- 
ceived then  for  both  of  them  if  they  could  only  have  foreseen  it. 

And  then,  though  there  was  no  word  spoken,  no  sign  made, 
he  knew  he  must  go ;  he  did  not  think,  he  did  not  hesitate,  he 
knew.  He  was  bound,  in  honour,  in  honesty,  in  chivalry,  to  step 
out  of  her  path,  and  give  the  sunshine  of  a  happier  love  a  chance 
of  flooding  the  future  years  of  her  life  with  beams  of  gladness. 
The  sight  of  her  had  grown  needful  to  him  almost  as  the  air  he 
breathed,  but  he  must  walk  out  of  his  Fool's  paradise,  and  re- 
enter the  life  he  ought  never  to  have  left.  Into  this  he  had 
drifted,  as  we  all  drift  when  we  leave  the  safe  track  across  this 
world's  waters  :  when  we  abandon  the  preconceived  plan,  just 
because  the  fresh  course  seems  pleasanter  and  easier. 

To  his  Maker  the  old,  sad  story  was  no  secret,  and  for  this 
reason  he  had  been  able  to  serve  his  Maker  honestly  and  with  all 
his  heart ;  but  to  men  he  was  a  deception  and  a  fraud,  and  as 
such  he  had  no  right  to  mix  amongst  them,  upon  equal  terms. 

He  had  been  brave  and  bold  in  destroying  the  actual  evidence 
against  him,  but  he  could  be  neither  brave  nor  bold  now  that 
there  remained  that  moral  evidence  of  "  Not  Proven/'  which  no 
act  of  his  could  blot  out  of  his  past,  or  hide  away  from  the  sight 
of  men  in  the  future. 

With  the  old  agony  fresh  upon  him, — keener,  sharper  even  it 
might  be  than  when  he  climbed  Criffel,  and  "  Tholed  his  Assize  " 
at  Dumfries,  with  a  consciousness  that  all  he  had  ever  suffered 
over  this  business  was  as  nothing  to  what  he  should  still  have  to 
endure,  with  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  bitter  desolation  upon  him, 
such  as  he  had  not  experienced  when  he  staggered  out  from  the 
crowded  court  house,  and  crept  away  from  the  sight  of  his  fel- 
lows ;  when  he  stood  looking  at  the  reflection  of  his  haggard  face 
in  the  mirror ;  when  he  loitered  under  the  trees,  and  hearkened  to 
the  voice  of  the  singers  floating  down  to  him  ;  when  he  leaned  over 
Dervorgilla's  Bridge,  and  watched  the  Nith  flowing  on,  with  the 
moonlight  dancing  in  its  waters ;  when  he  passed  the  Commer- 
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cial  Hotel,  and  walked  away  into  the  darkness  all  alone — w  ith  a 
sharper  agony,  I  say,  with  a  keener  sense  of  desolation  than  he 
ever  before  experienced,  the  man  looked  round  his  home  that 
night  and  acknowledged  that  he  must  leave  it. 

It  was  but  a  poor,  bare,  narrow  home,  yet  he  had  been  happy 
there.  Oh  !  Lord,  how  happy  Thou  and  be  alone  knew.  It  was 
a  mean,  small  house,  filled  with  but  few  household  goods ;  graced 
with  but  scant  domestic  treasures ;  yet  it  had  been  his  home  for 
all  that, — his  quiet  home  to  which  he  was  wont  to  bring  back 
thoughts  of  her  ;  dreams — tender  dreams, — the  tracery  of  a  story, 
pitiful,  yet  exceeding  beautiful — the  memory  of  a  face  that  wore 
sweet  smiles  for  him. 

Well,  it  was  over.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Dayntree, 
saying  that  as  his  health  was  now  completely  re-established,  he 
should  be  glad  to  return  to  a  more  active  sphere  of  labour,  and 
requesting  that  gentleman  to  let  him  know  if  he  heard  of  any- 
thing to  suit.  When  he  had  finished  the  letter,  he  penned  another 
to  George  Trelwyn,  stating  the  same  fact;  though  in  somewhat 
fuller  and  different  language. 

As  to  his  Vicar,  Andrew  thought  it  best  to  give  him  notice  of 
his  intention  to  leave  by  word  of  mouth.  He  had  experienced 
some  kindness  from  Mr.  Waymer,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
would  be  better  to  go  over  to  Garton,  and  have  a  talk  about  the 
matter,  rather  than  attempt  to  open  up  the  subject  by  letter. 

Having  done  and  resolved  so  much,  he  turned  his  chair  to- 
wards the  fire,  and  thought  —  thought  as  he  had  not  done  for 
many  and  many  a  day  previously — of  all  that  verdict  had  meant 
for  him  :  of  the  virtual  abnegation  of  self  he  had  made  when  he 
changed  names  and  places  with  Anthony  Hardell,  and  went  out, 
with  a  worse  brand  than  that  of  criminal  upon  him,  into  the 
world. 

Concerning  the  murder  of  Kenneth  Challerson,  there  might 
have  been  two  opinions,  but  concerning  the  fact  of  his  feigned 
name,  his  long  course  of  deception,  there  could  be  but  one  judg- 
ment. He  had  voluntarily  chosen  a  path,  and  then  refused  to 
abide  the  consequences  of  having  selected  it.  From  first  to  last 
— from  his  first  awful  night  at  New  Abbey,  when  he  lay  awake  in 
the  darkness,  picturing  it  stretched  out  by  the  road-side,  to  the 
evening  when  he  sat  by  the  fire  at  Eclin,  his  life  had  been  one 
long  mistake. 

Better,  averted  looks,  and  eager  whisperings,  than  friendship 
proffered  in  ignorance — hands  outstretched  under  a  misconception. 
Better  to  have  been  known  as  a  sort  of  moral  ticket-of-leave 
man,  against  whom  all  respectable  doors  were  closed,  than  having 
gained  employment  and  friends,  under  false  pretences,  to  live  in 
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dread  of  chance  recognition,  of  the  domiciliary  visits  of  that 
vigilant  detective,  public  opinion,  of  being  ousted  from  the  place 
where  his  weary  feet  had  found  rest,  and  driven  back  into  the 
wilderness  with  the  cry — u  You  are  a  deception  and  a  lie,"  sound- 
ing in  his  ears. 

He  had  thought  of  all  this  vaguely — he  had  dreamt  of  it, — 
he  had  wakened  in  the  night  with  the  agony  of  discovery  and  dis- 
grace on  him ;  and  yet  he  never  before  beheld  his  actual  position 
as  he  beheld  it  that  evening.  And  this  is  just  one  of  those  things 
which  people,  as  a  rule,  fail  to  understand,  and  judge  uncharitably 
of  their  fellows  accordingly.  They  cannot  comprehend  that  a 
man  should  ever  remain  blind  to  facts  which  are  palpable  enough 
to  them.  They  forget  it  is  the  spectator  who  sees  the  whole  of 
the  play,  and  grasps  its  meaning.  They  forget  it  is  not  he  whose 
hand  is  upraised  in  battle,  who  is  charging  straight  down  on  the 
enemy,  that  can  best  see  the  danger  menacing  him  to  right  and 
left.  They  say  he  must  have  known,  he  must  have  been  conscious, 
unmindfnl  of  the  fact  that  if  he  had  but  known  he  would  have 
held  aloof  from  the  danger,  and  kept  his  feet  from  the  flowery 
edge  of  that  precipice  over  which  he  was  ultimately  dashed  to 
pieces. 

Ah,  friends,  if  it  were  matter  of  necessity  for  us  all  to  know 
whither  our  steps  were  tending,  the  exact  positions  where,  at  any 
given  period  we  stand,  there  would  be  but  few  stories  written,  but 
few  crimes  perpetrated,  but  few  sins  to  be  repented  of. 

We  are  human,  we  are  impulsive,  we  are  weak,  we  are  sinful ; 
the  mists  of  mortality  blind  us,  the  imperfections  of  our  nature 
cramp  us  \  our  best  light  is  darkness,  our  best  aspirations  but  as 
the  feeble  outstretching  of  powerless  hands,  our  highest  resolves 
but  as  feathers  dancing  in  the  breeze.  We  would  walk  straight, 
but  our  wavering  feet  refuse  to  carry  us  whither  we  desire ;  we 
would  cleave  to  the  right  and  keep  our  garments  unspotted  in  the 
sight  of  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  but  the  mud  and  the 
mire,  the  sin  and  the  sorrow  of  that  world,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  has  set  us,  soil  the  purity  of  those  robes  we  thought  to  pre- 
serve unsullied,  and  we  pass  into  the  presence  chamber  of  our 
Maker,  weeping,  "  Oh  !  God,  Thou  knowest,  and  it  is  Thou  alone 
who  dost." 

The  most  dangerous  thief  is  not  him  against  whose  coming 
we  draw  bar  and  bolt,  load  our  revolvers,  and  unchain  our  dogs. 
They  are  not  those,  who,  knowing  what  they  mean,  comprehend 
that  we  know  it  too ;  rather  it  is  the  man  whom  we  trust  and 
who  trusting  himself,  drifts ;  who  means  to  replace,  who  intends 
no  evil;  who  takes — who  does  not  steal;  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  himself,  and  yet  to  whom  we  say  in  the  hour  of  his  bitterest 
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extremity,  "  But  you  must  have  known/'  when  all  the  time  the 
poor  wretch  did  not  know  any  more  than  ourselves. 

Given,  that  once  a  human  being  treading  a  dangerous  path 
realizes  his  position,  he  becomes  a  villain.  u  And  if  he  do  not 
realize  his  position  ?" — the  sagacious  reader  remarks  at  this  point 
H  He  is  a  fool which  observation  is  so  exhaustive,  that  the  argu- 
ment may  here  be  closed. 

Suppose  that  Andrew  Hardell  were  a  fool,  wiser  men  have  been 
fools  before  him ;  suppose  he  were  a  criminal,  he  was  made  of  the 
stuff  out  of  which  our  more  dangerous  criminals  are  moulded.  He 
had  called  himself  courageous  when  he  lay  in  Kircudbright  jail, 
but  now  he  knew  himself  for  what  he  was,  a  coward  first  and  last, 
a  coward  when  he  fled  from  the  dead — a  coward  when  he  toiled 
that  summer's  day  through  gorse  and  heather  to  his  hiding  place 
beside  the  Solway — a  coward  when  he  answered  Procurator  Fiscal 
and  Sheriff  Substitute — a  coward  when  he  stuck  to  his  falsehood 
before  Lords  Nairn  and  Glanlorn — a  coward  when  he  wrote  to 
Madge  and  relieved  her  and  himself  from  their  mutual  engagement 
— a  coward  when  he  resolved  to  leave  England  without  speaking  a 
word  of  farewell  to  those  who  had  been  staunch  to  him — without 
clasping  hands  with  the  tried  friends  and  the  faithful  mistress — a 
coward  when  he  yielded  to  Anthony's  persuasions  and  donned — an 
impostor — God's  livery — a  coward  when  knowing  he  loved  a  woman 
he  might  never  marry,  he  still,  spite  of  his  sense  and  his  reason, 
remained  where  he  could  catch  still  a  glimpse,  and  still  another, 
of  the  one  face  which  was  to  be  to  him  from  thenceforth  the  face 
of  an  angel,  far  removed  as  though  already  she  were  in  heaven. 

But  now  he  would  be  a  coward  no  longer ;  for  her  sake,  ah  ! 
for  hers — he  would  thrust  the  fruit  from  his  touch — the  goblet  from 
his  lips.  For  her  sake  !  Behold,  friends,  the  divinity  of  love ;  how 
it  hath  power  even  to  redeem  our  poor  humanity — give  strength 
to  the  weak,  and  decision  to  the  wavering — sight  to  the  blind,  and 
swiftness  to  the  lame.  It  can  extinguish  our  selfishness,  and  refine 
our  dross — it  can  make  pain  sweet,  because  by  suffering  it  we  can 
spare  pain  to  her  we  love— it  can  render  the  lonely  stony  road 
smooth  and  endurable,  because  by  traversing  it  we  can  spare  the 
dear  feet  we  wot  of  weariness — the  dear  heart  woe. 

For  her  sake — when  that  sentence  once  becomes  a  part  and 
parcel  of  a  man's  life,  he  has  grasped  the  idea  of  a  higher  existence. 
For  her  sake,  has  no  part  or  parcel  in  the  story  of  a  gross  grovelling 
love.  "  For  my  sake  "  it  is,  when  the  man  thinks  of  his  own  fancy 
or  folly,  and  his  own  fancy  or  folly  only — for  her  sake,  he  says, 
when  he  comes  to  understand  that  there  is  a  love  on  earth  so 
pure,  even  in  its  passion,  it  would  pass  through  fire  to  keep  the 
object  of  its  affection  for  ever  from  the  knowledge  of  sorrow. 
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For  her  sake — for  her  dear  sake,  he  felt  strong  enough  to  go. 
For  her  sake,  he  became  kin  with  all  who  had  ever  loved — and  as 
he  sate  by  the  hearth,  thinking  in  the  flickering  firelight,  he  mar- 
velled whether  Madge  had  ever  cared  for  him  as  he  cared  for  this 
girl,  and  if  so,  how  it  was  now  with  her. 

While  he  thought,  a  great  longing  came  upon  him,  a  longing 
to  see  Madge  once  more — to  know  how  it  fared  with  his  old  child 
wife,  where  she  was,  how  she  bore  the  changes  and  chances  that 
had  come  to  him  since  they  last  parted,  a  longing  to  talk  to  her 
freely  and  openly,  perhaps  to  tell  her  all.  He  felt  that  night  it 
would  have  done  him  good  to  search  her  out,  and  talk  to  her  in 
the  hour  of  his  trouble,  as  a  man  can  never  talk  to  a  man,  nor  to 
the  woman  nearest  and  dearest,  but  only  to  a  woman  whom  he 
trusts  yet  does  not  fear. 

But  he  stifled  the  feeling  almost  before  it  came  into  existence. 
For  her  sake,  he  might  never,  he  thought,  clasp  a  woman's  hand 
in  friendship  again. 

By  reason  of  the  knowledge  which  had  come  to  him  that  day, 
he  understood  it  would  not  do  for  Madge  and  himself  to  meet ; 
if  Madge  had  loved  him  as  he  now  felt  sure  was  the  case — 

He  had  chosen  and  he  must  abide — he  had  elected  and  no 
fresh  plan  could  be  substituted. 

Dark  lay  the  long  road  before  him,  but  it  must  be  traversed — 
the  night  was  coming  on — the  night  which  followed  so  short  a  day 
— but  yet  the  watches  must  be  kept,  and  the  hours  counted — till — 
till  what  ? — should  no  dawn  break  for  him  in  this  world  for  ever  ? 

And  the  man  covered  his  face  and  wept. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
"farewell,  my  deak." 

The  news  that  Mr.  Hardell  intended  leaving  fell  upon  Eclin 
like  a  thunderbolt.  It  was  canvassed  at  the  u  Green  Man/'  it  was 
discussed  over  Mrs.  Pryce's  counter,  it  was  mentioned  in  whispers 
in  the  church  porch,  it  was  talked  of  by  the  farmers  as  they  wended 
their  way  across  the  green  wheat  fields  home : — 

"  After  going  and  living  by  hisself/'  said  one. 

"  And  planting  that  sight  of  trees/'  remarked  another. 

u  And  staying  among  us  so  long/'  observed  a  third. 

"  Visiting  at  the  hall,  too/'  supplied  a  fourth. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear/'  Mrs.  Pryce  darkly  stated,  "that  was  the  very 
reason.  Mr.  Alton,  poor  gentleman,  never  saw  till  the  last  what 
was  going  on  to  my  knowledge."  And  being  pressed  to  state 
what  had  to  her  knowledge  gone  on,  Mrs.  Pryce  reluctantly  stated, 
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"  not  to  be  repeated  for  worlds  you  know/"  that  Mr.  Hardell  had 
been  caught  kissing  Miss  Alton,  by  Miss  Alton's  papa,  and  that 
Mr.  Alton  had  threatened  to  report  him  to  the  Bishop,  and  have 
the  "  gownd"  stripped  from  off  his  back. 

"  Which  is  all  a  pack  of  lies  together,  Mrs.  Pryce,  ma'am/' 
suggested  one  of  her  auditors,  "and  whoever  told  you  such  a 
story  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  hisself.  It  is  not  ten  minutes 
since  I  saw  the  Squire  and  Mr.  Hardell  shaking  hands,  quite 
familiar,  over  Mr  Hardell' s  garden  gate." 

Which  statement  was  quite  true;  the  Squire  and  Mr.  Hardell 
had  been  indulging  in  a  long  conversation  whereof !  the  result 
proved  that  prolonged  shake  hands  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Alton 
had  called  to  remonstrate,  for  the  twentieth  time,  against  the 
curate's  leaving,  and  to  state  that  if  deficient  salary  were,  as  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hardell's  decision,  he  would 
gladly  add  an  extra  fifty  to  the  honorarium. 

Then  Andrew  felt  he  must  say  or  do  something,  and  accord- 
ingly he  first  said  :  "  Would  you  mind  walking  in  for  a  moment, 
Mr.  Alton  ?  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  and  when  he  had 
got  the  Squire  into  his  sanctum,  he  added  : — 

"  Mine  is  a  splendid  home,  is  it  not,  Mr  Alton  ?" 

"  Comfortable — excessively  snug— wonder  how  you  have  done 
it,"  answered  the  visitor,  politely. 

"  Let  us  waive  conventionalities,"  said  the  curate,  "and  simply 
look  at  facts — you  ask  me  why  I  have  elected  to  leave  Eclin,  and 
you  offer — generously — to  increase  my  salary.  In  reply,  I  ask 
you  first  to  look  at  this  poor  cottage — at  those  bare  walls — you 
know  what  such  things  mean  to  any  man." 

"  I  can  understand  that  you  look  forward  to  promotion  to  a 
comfortable  living,"  replied  the  Squire. 

"No,  Mr.  Alton,  I  do  not — whatever  my  dreams  may  once 
have  been,  they  are  prosaic  enough  now — the  opportunity  to  earn 
my  bread — the  ability  to  serve  my  Master,  these  things  are  all  I 
can  expect — and  these  things  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  God's 
servants — but — I  am  speaking  to  you  as  I  never  expected  to  speak 
to  any  man,  these  things  were  not  sufficient  for  me." 

"  What  would  have  been  sufficient  ?"  asked  Mr.  Alton,  though 
already  he  half  apprehended  the  answer  which  was  coming. 

"  A  wife — my  wife — the  woman  I  should  have  striven  to  gain, 
but  that  something  wider  than  the  widest  sea  lay  between  us.  I 
love  your  daughter,  Mr.  Alton,"  the  Curate  added  fiercely,  "  and 
you  now  know  why,  if  you  offered  me  five  hundred  a  year  instead 
of  fifty,  I  could  not  remain  in  Eclin." 

"You  have  not  told  me  this  with  any  hope  of  gaiuing  my  con- 
sent, I  trust,"  said  the  Squire. 
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"  Decidedly  not/'  was  the  reply/  "  had  there  been  the  slightest 
chance  of  your  consent  or  rather  had  it  been  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  that  I  could  ever  ask  your  consent,  I  should  not  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  leave  Eclin.  It  is  a  trial  for  me  to  leave  it — 
over  and  above  the  feeling  I  have — for — for  her — the  place  has 
been  a  home,  more  of  a  home  than  any  I  ever  expected  to  know 
again.  This  poor  room  seems  small  and  scanty  to  you,  Mr.  Alton, 
but  to  me  it  has  often  seemed,  by  reason  of  its  peacefulness,  as  the 
ante-chamber  of  heaven  itself.  I  am  going  away  not  of  my  own 
free  will — but  by  reason  of  the  inexorable  necessity,  and  I  have 
told  you  all  this  because,  perhaps,  it  was  honest  to  tell,  and 
because,  also,  it  has  been  a  relief  to  me  to  do  so/' 

There  ensued  a  pause — then  Mr.  Alton  said  :  "  Doesn't  my 
daughter  know — or — suspect  ?" 

u  I  am  afraid  so,  and  that  is  the  fear  which  drives  me  away. 
"While  I  could  keep  all  knowledge  from  her,  what  did  my  wretched 
secret  matter  ?  It  hurt  no  one  but  myself,  and  it  was  such — 
happiness — to  be  with  her — I  would  not  have  had  her  know  it," 
he  went  on  vehemently,  "J  would  never  have  had  her  troubled  by 
pity  or  regret—  I  should  never  have  spoken,  never  have  told  her — 
I  never  did — and  yet  I  think  she  knows — and  so  I  am  going." 

"I  trust  Joy  has  nothing  to  reproach  herself  with  in  this 
matter,"  Mr.  Alton  began,  "  sometimes  people  have  mistaken  her 
manner  and  imagined — 99 

"  Miss  Alton  has  never  led  me  astray,"  Andrew  eagerly  inter- 
rupted, "  I  have  not  mistaken  her  manner.  I  never  regarded  her, 
but  as  one  as  far  beyond  my  reach,  as  though  she  were  a  queen 
seated  on  her  throne,  and  I  a  beggar  by  the  wayside,  only  when  the 
beggar  comes  to  understand,  that  though  his  tongue  be  silent,  his 
face  may  tell  tales,  he  rises,  and  weary  and  worn  though  he  be,  takes 
himself  away  from  all  chance  of  giving  offence  or  causing  sorrow." 

"  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  all  this,"  the  Squire  said, 
with  a  disturbed  look,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

"Nay,"  Andrew  returned,  "do  not  let  my  trouble  grieve  you: 
I  shall  not  leave  here  with  a  broken  heart — I  shall  only  carry  away 
with  me  a  fairer,  brighter  memory  than  ever  found  a  resting  place 
in  my  heart  before — knowledge  of  such  a  feeling  was  what  my  life 
wanted,  and  it  is  better  for  our  knowledge  to  be  perfected  in  sorrow 
than  for  us  not  to  know  at  all.  When  she — is — happily  married, 
as  I  pray  she  will  marry  some  one  worthy  of  her,  and  suitable  in 
every  respect — I  shall  still  think  about  this  happy  time — just  as  I 
think  of  it  now,  and  bless  her  for  the  gleam  of  sunshine  she  poured 
across  a  path  that  for  years  and  years  had  been  dark  to  me  as  night." 

u  Why  should  such  darkness  have  fallen  to  your  lot  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Alton.  "  It  is  not  natural  for  a  man  of  your  age  to  have  ex- 
nerienced  such  heavv  trouble  as  vou  seem  to  noint  at." 
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"  Trouble  is  of  no  age/'  Andrew  answered ;  "  a  man  is  never 
either  too  young  or  too  old  to  get  into  a  mess  from  which  he  can 
not  hope  to  extricate  himself." 

Afterwards  recalling  this  conversation,  the  Curate  and  the 
Squire  both  knew  that  these  words  might  almost  have  been  spoken 
prophetically,  but  that  any  future  meaning  lay  hidden  in  them, 
never  occurred  to  either  while  they  stood  together  by  the  window, 
looking  at  the  clustering  roses  that  peeped  in  through  the  open 
casement  and  filled  the  small  room  with  fragrance. 

"  Are  you  in  debt  ?"  Mr.  Alton  at  length  asked  abruptly. 

"  I  do  not  owe  a  sovereign  in  the  world,"  Andrew  answered. 

"  Have  you  made  a  foolish  marriage  ?" 

"  I  never  have  been  and  I  never  shall  be  married  to  any  one," 
the  Curate  replied. 

"  Have  you  got  into  any  enta  nglement  out  of  which  money 
could  help  you  ?" 

"No,"  Andrew  said  simply,  and  there  was  another  silence 
which  Mr.  Alton  broke  by  remarking  : — 

"  Then  if  you  are  clear  of  all  these  things,  what  do  you  mean 
by  having  got  into  a  mess,  out  of  which  you  can  never  hope  to  ex- 
tricate yourself  ?" 

"I  was  speaking  generally,  not  individually,"  Andrew  an- 
swered, "but  individually  I  have  experienced  a  trouble,  the 
shadow  of  which  can  never  pass  away  from  my  life,  and  which 
must  of  necessity  keep  me  for  ever  a  poor  lonely  man.  And  now, 
Mr.  Alton,  I  have  been  frank  with  you — frank,  not  merely  be- 
cause I  feel  deeply  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  since  I  came 
here,  but  also  because  hope  and  I  parted  in  sorrow  many  a  day 
ago.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  might,  even  as  I  am,  have  dared 
to  look  up  and  to  look  forward." 

He  said  this  steadily,  so  steadily  and  determinedly  that  Mr. 
Alton  turned  and  scrutinized  him  uneasily. 

Interpreting  his  expression  rightly,  Andrew  went  on — 

"  You  need  not  be  uneasy — I  am  going.  Had  I  not  utterly 
purposed  leaving — had  even  an  idea  of  venturing  further  been 
lurking  in  my  mind,  I  should  not  have  told  you  what  I  have ;  you 
may  set  your  mind  at  rest.  I  would  not  stay  here,  now,  even  if 
you  asked  me  to  do  so." 

Which  sentence,  of  course,  ended  the  matter,  and  rendering 
all  further  enquiry  and  discussion  useless  Mr.  Alton  shortly  after 
took  his  leave,  and  it  was  when  Andrew  accompanied  him  to  the 
garden  gate  that  the  hand-shaking,  duly  reported  in  Mrs.  Pryce's 
shop,  took  place. 
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What  Boswell  was  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Stefanos  Xenos  is  to 
himself.  Never  since  the  days  when  every  sentence  the  great 
man  uttered,  and  every  opinion  the  great  man  entertained,  were 
jotted  down  by  his  admiring  friend,  has  a  more  charming  morsel 
of  biography  been  presented  to  the  world  than  this. 

That  over  a  hundred  years  were  needed  in  order  to  perfect  a 
second  Boswell,  only  makes  this  work — which  might  have  been 
better  named  "  Xenos  on  himself/' — the  more  valuable.  Never 
again  in  our  time  can  anything  like  Mr.  Xenos'  book  be  looked  for  ; 
unless,  indeed,  when  the  "  century  is  a  few  years  older,"  he  yield 
to  those  solicitations  which  no  doubt  will  assail  him,  and  give  us 
— not  merely,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  single  chapter  out  of  his 
eventful  life,  but  the  whole  of  his  autobiography. 

That  the  result  must  prove  a  book  which  men  would  not  wil- 
lingly let  die,  no  rational  person  can  doubt,  for  even  in  those 
remarkable  letters  to  his  friend  Temple,  where  we  see  Boswell,  so 
to  speak,  morally  unclothed,  no  more  singular  revelation  can  be 
found  than  the  revelations  Mr.  Xenos  has  been  good  enough  to 
make  concerning  his  own  personal  feelings,  actions,  and  career.  ^ 

Whether  the  advantage  of  having  such  a  book  added  to  the 
literature  of  our  country  can  be  considered  an  equitable  set-off 
against  the  ruin  which  was  wrought  by  the  collapse  of  the  "  Cor- 
ner House,"  may  be  open  to  question,  but  as  in  any  case  it  is  to 
be  presumed  the  "  Corner  House  "  would  have  gone,  the  public 
may  be  thankful  that  Mr.  Xenos  was  saved  out  of  the  ruins  to 
write  what  he  modestly  calls,  an  "  unvarnished  statement  of  dry 
facts." 

Into  Mr.  Xenos's  "  facts"  it  would,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Overend  and  Ghirney  affair,  be  unjust  to  enter  fully — even  were  it 
possible  to  form  any  exact  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a  case,  one 
side  of  which  only  is  here  presented  to  us.  But  his  facts,  although 
ostensibly  the  basis,  are  not  the  most  charming  portions  of  this 
autobiography.  The  hopes  of  Xenos,  the  speculations  of  Xenos, 
the  doubts  and  fears  of  Xenos,  the  disappointment  of  Xenos,  the 

*  "  Depredations  ;  or  Overend,  G-urney  and  Co."  Published  by  the  Author,  at 
9,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 
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city  reminiscences  of  Xenos, — these  are  the  things  which,  like  fo- 
liage in  a  rural  landscape,  lend  something  of  beauty  and  pic- 
turesqueness,  even  to  the  account  of  how  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company  was  started,  after  a  long  conversation 
with  Mr.  Lascaridi, — familiarly  spoken  of  through  the  book  as 
"  George/' — which  ended  in  that  gentleman  making  what  Mr. 
Xenos  calls  a  noble  offer ;  an  offer  so  noble,  in  fact,  that  it 
evoked  all  the  gratitude  of  which  the  Author  was  capable.  A 
large  amount,  indeed,  for  Mr.  Xenos  expressly  states,  "  my  grati- 
tude was  boundless." 

That  nothing  in  this  world,  however,  can  be  considered  per- 
manent, is  proved,  when  we  hear  at  page  102,  that  "  George  hav- 
ing been  seized  with  an  itch  for  writing,  a  serious  collision  would 
have  been  inevitable,  had  it  not  been  that  he,  perplexed  by  his 
other  partnerships,  came  to  a  crash/''  Before  he  "  crashed,"  it  may 
here  be  mentioned,  Mr,  Lascaridi  said  the  "  Greek  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company  would  soon  be  insolvent,"  where- 
upon, after  a  speech  from  Mr.  Aristides  Xenos,  our  Author  says, 
"  My  eyes  were  opened." 

Considering  that  at  page  60  Mr.  Xenos  remarks,  "  I  began  to 
see  that  the  Greek  and  Oriental  far  from  being  saved  by  all 
this  financing,  was  running  rapidly  along  the  high  road  to  perdi- 
tion," and  that  in  the  very  next  page,  George  writes,  "  To  cry 
out  without  reflection,  is  not  the  way  to  save  the  Company  .  .  . 
I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice,  because  it  is  for  my  interest ;" 
it  seems  to  our  ignorance  that  the  operation  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Xenos,  might  have  been  performed  without  any  miracle  at  an 
earlier  period. 

But  this  trustful  innocence,  this  child-like  belief  in  the  good 
faith  of  those  with  whom  he  had  business  transactions,  seems  to 
have  been  a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Xenos'  character.  No  matter 
how  often  he  was  deceived,  he  never  lost  faith  in  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  found  out  the  darksome  corners  lurking 
in  the  brightest  temples  of  our  humanity,  that  he  shrank  back 
affrighted. 

Even  of  the  u  inevitable  Edwards,"  as  he  calls  that  historical 
individual,  he  merely  remarks,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Edwards 
saying,  "  I  can't  give  you  champagne  or  red  wine,  because  my 
doctors  have  ordered  me  to  take  nothing  but  hock," — "  I  thought 
it  rather  selfish."  And  further,  when  Mr.  Edwards  was  moored 
off  the  Tuilleries  in  Mr.  Xenos'  ex-yacht,  he  makes  no  accusation, 
but  states  with  a  pathetic  simplicity, — 
"  How  little  I  knew  my  man." 

Certainly  a  short  time  subsequently  he  insinuates  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards was  "guilty  of  that  ingratitude  for  which  the  Persian  lawgiver 
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decreed  decapitation  as  punishment ;"  but  then  this  was  written 
while  smarting  under  a  recent  blow.  After  asking  Mr.  Edwards 
for  the  loan  of  £500  (which  sum  is  really  so  small  that  we  feel 
ashamed  to  set  it  down  after  the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  which 
we  have  hitherto  revelled  at  Mr.  Xenos'  instance),  and  receiving 
for  answer  that  the  "  inevitable  "  was  not  in  town,  he  determined 
to  test  the  truth  of  this  statement  for  himself.  Arrived  at  81, 
King  William  Street,  he  heard  Mr.  Edwards's  voice  within,  but 
Mr.  Edwards  was  "  too  busy  to  see  me  that  day.  I  then,"  pro- 
ceeds Mr.  Xenos,  "  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  £250  will  do  in- 
stead of  £500."  The  clerk  took  it  in,  and  returned,  saying,  "  No 
answer." 

On  one  memorable  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Xenos  appears  to 
have  entertained  doubts  which  caused  him  to  reflect  "  most  se- 
riously," over  the  felicity  with  which  he  negotiated  a  loan  of 
£80,000.  "  Is  it,"  he  asks  himself  first,  with  a  touching  sim- 
plicity, and  a  not  unnatural  surprise,  "  that  Messrs.  Overend, 
Gurney  and  Co.  have  unlimited  confidence  in  me  ?" 

But  this  idea  he  modestly  discarded,  and  with  a  natural  reaction, 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  the  great  banking  house  rotten. 
If  this  were  so,  and  that  Mr.  Xenos's  figures  be  correct,  that 
rottenness  certainly  could  not  have  been  attributed  to  the  low 
rates  at  which  the  Corner  House  advanced  money,  and  dis- 
counted bills. 

We  have  heard  "  sixty  per  cent,  men  "  spoken  of  somewhat 
slightingly  by  those  who  having  agreed  to  high  terms  in  their 
need,  objected  to  the  consequences  entailed  by  such  a  rate ;  but 
sixty  per  cent,  seems  to  have  been  moderate  for  the  Corner  House. 
When  Mr.  Xenos,  at  a  time  when  money  was  "  very  cheap,"  wanted 
the  "  small  capital  of  £80,000  "  above  referred  to,  the  modest  sum 
of  £40,000  bonus  for  a  six  months  loan,  was  demanded,  together 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent.  Mr.  Xenos  does  not 
state  whether  this  ten  per  cent,  was  to  be  paid  also  on  the  bonus, 
as  he  hurries  on  to  inform  us  that  the  official  assignee  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) persuaded  Messrs.  Overend  and  Gurney  to  moderate  their 
terms  to  £30,000,  with  five  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  and 
it  is  immediately  after  relating  this  transaction,  that  Mr.  Xenos 
says  he  asked  himself,  "  Is  it  that  they  have  unlimited  confidence 
in  me  ?"  a  question  which  strikes  a  mind  non-familiar  with  com- 
mercial usages  as  somewhat  illogical. 

Were  the  editor  to  allow  a  whole  number  of  the  St.  James'  to 
be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  beauties  of  Mr.  Xenos'  book, 
we  should  still  fail  to  exhaust  them.  It  is  impossible  to  open  any 
page  without  finding  something  either  to  instruct  or  amuse. 
Here  is  a  scene  picked  out  at  random  which  induces  us  to  think 
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that  Mr.  Xenos  should  have,  like  his  brother,  been  named 
Aristides,  since  he  is  just  even  when  narrating  his  own  short- 
comings. 

"Our  profound  silence  (vide  page  126)  was  shortly  interrupted 
by  three  small  voices  in  Victoria  Street.  Of  course  it  was  not  a 
barcarolla  of  the  gondoliers  of  Venice,  nor  the  canzonette  of  Don 
Giovanni.  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  it  was  a  splendid  moon- 
light night,  and  saw  a  poor  woman  walking  with  two  barefooted 
children  in  the  snow.  Her  voice  was  sharp,  but  tremulous.  Her 
wretched  appearance,  and  the  feeble  treble  of  her  shivering  chil- 
dren, contrasted  painfully  with  the  sentimental  tenderness  of  the 
ballad  she  fain  would  sing.  At  the  moment  that  this  miserable 
group  passed,  Mr.  Edwards  decided  upon  giving  Lascaridi  the 
trifling  aid  of  £40,000.  Strange  contradictions  in  the  human 
heart ;  not  one  of  us  thought  of  helping  the  poor  woman  and  her 
children,  to  whom  a  glass  of  wine  from  our  table  would  have  been 
as  the  elixir  of  life  on  that  cold  night." 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  not  even  to  Mr.  Xenos  did  the 
idea  occur  of  throwing  down  a  shilling  to  the  ballad  singer,  who 
could  for  that  modest  sum  have  procured  an  elixir  of  life  more 
potent  than  Mr.  Edwards'  hock,  or  even  those  wines  of  choice 
bouquet,  over  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Xenos,  the  "affairs  of  an 
insolvent  gentleman  whose  heroism  was  without  wisdom,  and  his 
contempt  devoid  of  power,"  were  settled. 

The  most  interesting,  because,  perhaps,  the  most  intelligible 
chapter  in  Mr.  Xenos'  book,  is  one  that  he  heads  "My  Illness." 
The  way  in  which  he  describes  the  return  to  Petersham  Lodge 
where  dinner  had  not  been  prepared,  the  game  at  dominoes  with 
his  brother  Francis,  the  moment  when  the  pains  of  death  com- 
passed him  about,  is  irresistibly  comic.  He  took  a  glass  of  sherry, 
not  having  touched  food  since  morning,  and  went  out  on  the  lawn, 
where  the  shadows  of  the  large  trees  conjured  up  gloomy  phan- 
toms. 

"  Terror,"  he  tersely  states,  u  filled  my  soul ;"  and  believing 
he  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  live,  he  re-entered  the  house,  opened 
an  iron  safe,  and  for  some  inscrutable  reason  took  therefrom  a 
bundle  of  receipts.  After  that  he  wrote  his  will  in  a  few  words, 
and  subsequently  undressed  and  went  to  bed. 

"  Within  five  minutes,"  he  proceeds,  "  I  felt  internally  a  con- 
suming heat,  though  my  hands  and  feet  were  cold  as  ice.  I 
thought  death  now,  indeed,  was  about  to  seize  me.  I  sprang  out 
of  my  bed  ...  I  rushed  out  on  the  high  road,  (Mr.  Xenos  does  not 
state  whether  he  dressed  before  proceeding  thither,)  the  servants 
became  alarmed,  they  brought  me  a  basin  of  mutton  broth,  part 
of  which  I  swallowed,"  and  so  on  through  a  chapter  wherein  he 
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recounts  how,  almost  literally,  the  terrors  of  hell  gat  hold  on  him, 
and  how,  "  during  the  first  four-and-twenty  days  he  swallowed 
four-and-twenty  bottles  of  medicine."  With  that  confiding  sim- 
plicity previously  mentioned,  Mr.  Xenos  marvels  that  there  was 
"  little  improvement  in  my  condition,"  while  the  only  feeling  which 
this  part  of  his  narrative  excites  in  the  reader  is  that  of  wonder  at 
his  living  to  tell  the  tale. 

When  Mr.  Xenos  leaves  his  own  personal  sensations  behind,  we 
do  not  consider  his  work  quite  so  successful.  Towards  the  end 
he  presents  us  with  a  number  of  sketches,  which  appear  as  though 
they  had  been  compiled  after  reading  all  the  novels  that  were  ever 
written  by  one  of  our  most  popular  lady  authors.  There  is  an  air  of 
such  real  unreality  about  them — minute  details  are  so  mercilessly 
insisted  on — a  general  idea  is  so  seldom  presented  for  our  contem- 
plation, that  we  cannot  help  regretting  Mr.  Xenos  should  have 
abandoned  himself,  whom  he  can  so  admirably  delineate,  for  the 
sake  of  presenting  us  with  pen  and  ink  portraits  of  those  who  fell 
and  these  who  were  victorious  during  the  course  of  the  panic  years. 

Whenever  Mr.  Xenos  draws  upon  his  imagination  he  appears 
to  us  to  get  the  bills  back  dishonoured.  He  insists  on  the  bona 
fides  of  his  sketches — it  is  true — but  then  this  is  a  common  ruse 
with  certain  authors  of  fictions,  who  always  state  that  their 
impsosible  characters  have  been  drawn  from  life.  He  protests 
too  much  methinks — as  in  his  description  of  the  Polycrates'  home 
and  trip  to  Greenwich  —  for  how  could  Mr.  Xenos  chronicle 
the  sighs  and  tears  uttered  and  shed  in  the  "  City  Road,"  unless, 
indeed,  he  be  describing  under  another  name  ? — but  no — it  is 
impossible — as  impossible  as  that  any  lady,  whatever  her  antece- 
dents, who  had  once  mixed  in  even  ordinarily  good  society  could 
mistake  a  "  porter  in  one  of  the  municipal  establishments  for  a 
rich  city  man,  closely  connected  with  the  aristocracy." 

Further,  from  what  part  of  his  internal  conscience  did  Mr. 
Xenos  sketch  the  costume  of  his  ideal  blacksmith  ?  and  how,  with- 
out actual  presence,  could  he  have  been  aware  that  Mr.  Polycrates 
— the  most  fortunate  of  the  party — was  seated  between  two  pretty 
young  milliners  ? 

Did  Mr.  Polycrates  tell  him  so  ?  and  that  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  P.  ? 

If,  as  Mr.  Xenos  says,  we  are  mistaken  in  thinking  he  has 
drawn  in  these  sketches  on  his  imagination  his  acquaintances  must 
be  highly  delighted  with  these  portraits  of  themselves,  and  charmed 
to  know  they  have  been  honoured  with  such  conspicuous  positions 
on  the  walls  of  Mr.  Xenos'  Academy. 

But  these  are  mere  specks  on  the  mirror — mere  word  slips  on 
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the  part  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  authors  we  have  ever 
met  with,  or  are  ever  likely  to  encounter. 

His  book,  we  are  proud  to  notice,  is  published  in  Essex  Street. 
Was  it  written  there  ?  future  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  genius  will 
enquire.  When  the  collapse  of  the  Corner  House  has  become  an 
olden  story,  like  the  excitement  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  visitors 
yet  unborn,  after  searching  vainly  for  Bolt  Court,  and  standing 
sadly  by  Goldsmith's  grave,  will  pass  further  west  into  Essex 
Street,  and  say — Here  Mr.  Stefanos  Xenos  published  his  great 
work  for  an  encouragement  to  the  public,  and  a  warning  to  evil 
doers  throughout  all  the  ages  to  come. 
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"  There  are  some  seasons,  often  in  the  most  dark  and  troublous 
periods  of  our  lives,  when  we  are  suddenly  called  from  our- 
selves by  the  remembrances  of  early  childhood ;  something  touches 
the  electric  chain,  and  lo !  a  host  of  shadowy  and  sweet  recol- 
lections steal  upon  us/'  says  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  that 
somewhat  gloomy  but  powerfully-written  story  of  his  c  Eugene 
Aram/  And  so  it  is  with  me  whenever  I  open  my  paper 
and  read  the  university  news  and  see  the  names  of  men  who 
were  mei  sodales  at  the  dear  old  Alma  Mater,  fighting  their 
way  up  to  the  honour  of  a  fellowship,  seeking  that  '  bubble 
reputation/  even  in  the  common-room.  When  I  read  in  my 
Times  that  Blayder,  the  man  who  in  my  day  rowed  six  in  the 
boat  which  I  c  coxed/  has  been  chosen  head  master  for  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  Sloacoachingham ;  when  I  see  that  old  Charley 
Longman,  who  was  the  first  c  point 3  in  the  Free  Foresters'  Eleven, 
is  dead,  gone  amongst  the  shades,  with  a  full  and  long  stop  after 
his  name,  I  sigh  with  a  tender,  half-regretful  impulse  at  the  vast 
host  of  memories  that  come  stealing  out  of  the  darkness  to  hover 
round  me,  and  for  the  nonce  I  am  in  happy  oblivion  of  the  cares 
and  troubles  of  life.  I  forget  that  Tommy  is  very  sadly  in  want 
of  a  new  pair  of  boots — that  his  sister's  dresses  are  getting  old 
fashioned  even  for  Maddleton.  I  forget  that  my  wife,  c  poor 
wretch,'  as  Master  Pepys  called  his,  is  pining  and  fretting  for  want 
of  a  week  or  two  by  the  sad  sea  waves.  I  am  back  in  the  past 
once  more  revelling  in  all  the  dainty  show  that  the  famous  pup- 
pet-maker Memory  can  extract  from  out  the  store-house  of  the 
bye-gone  years ;  once  more  I  am  flaunting  up  and  down  '  the  High ' 
in  all  the  budding  bravery  of  my  new  bachelor's  gown ;  once  more 
I  am  shivering  before  the  stern  eye  of  the  truculent  examiner,  and 
giving  that  inquisitor  some  novel  information  about  the  Bible; 
once  more  I  am  pulling  '  hard  all  from  Iffley-lasher  to  Sandford, 
with  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Harry,  of  whom  some  lie  beneath  the  church- 
yard stone,  and  some  before  the  speaker.'  A  strange  fate  has 
overtaken  that  gallant  crew,  with  whom  I  pulled  six,  I  am  afraid 
to  say  how  many  years  ago.  Tom  Lancaster,  our  stroke,  the  very 
mould  and  shape  of  manliness,  a  fellow  whom  Hercules  would  have 
chosen  for  body-guard,  stricken  down  by  the  fell  fiend  consump- 
vol.  in.  20 
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tion ;  Devereux,  the  brilliant  witty  little  man  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  coxswain  haud  impiger — a  blacker  cloud  rests  on  his  name  and 
fame — the  death  that  came  by  his  own  hand  did  but  fittingly  end 
a  life  of  subsequent  debt  and  disgrace ;  Hargreaves,  the  gentlest 
spirit  among  us  all,  the  man  who  dared  to  be  a  Christian  in  the 
midst  of  us,  what  eye  in  England  was  dry  on  that  sad  day  when 
the  news  came  that  he  was  drowned — drowned  like  a  rat  in  trying  to 
ford  a  river  in  the  far  country  where  he  was  teaching  the  good 
news  to  the  heathen.  And  as  for  the  rest,  well  truth  to  say,  the 
memory  of  them  is  better  than  the  actual  meeting  with  them.  The 
affections  are  grown  deader  methinks,  since  the  time  when  we  were 
born  friends  at  revel  and  rout.  Some  of  them  have  taken  what  is 
called  '  a  serious  turn/  and  married  rich  wives  of  dissenting  tend- 
encies, some  of  them  have  become  hardened  by  business  cares,  and 
when  we  meet  in  the  London  streets,  as  all  people  do  meet,  there  is 
only  the  short  curt  nod,  and  the  how  d'ye  do !  and  then  the  old 
friend  is  gone  on  his  way.  'Tis  too  busy  a  world  to  stop  in  the 
street  and  indulge  effusive  friendship.  Shake  hands  and  pass  on, 
now-a-days,  '  that's  the  humour  of  it,'  as  Corporal  Trim  says. 

It  is  a  most  pleasant  thing  for  me  and  for  c  the  poor  wretch  ' 
mentioned  before,  when  absolute  business  calls  me  up  to  Oxford. 
"When  voting  time  comes,  I  never  think  of  the  meanness  of  send- 
ing my  vote  in  by  proxy.  I  am  found  at  my  post,  I  trust,  in  the 
hour  of  political  danger,  and  my  reward  is  that  I  am  still  vegetat- 
ing at  Maddleton,  c  passing  poor 9  on  £150  a-year.  How  Gold- 
smith's vicar  could  have  lived  is  a  matter  of  serious  question  to 
me.  In  the  present  time  his  stipend  would  not  have  found  him 
and  his  family  in  clothes.  On  this  bright  summer  morning  that 
business  calls  me  to  the  arms  of  Alma  Mater,  I  rejoice  as  a 
giant  about  to  run  his  course,  a  holiday  is  very  like  an  angel's 
visit  to  me,  and  one  always  feels  more  virtuous  and  self-satisfied 
when  business  is  combined  with  pleasure.  It  is  with  a  smiling 
face  that  we  greet  the  porter  of  the  Maddleton  station  and  take 
our  tickets  for  Oxford,  and  after  being  whirled  through  a  rich 
champagne  county,  voila  Swindon,  and  the  sleepy  refreshment 
girls  ;  then  another  flash,  and  where  ? 

Didcot,  with  its  puzzling  station  of  three  platforms  ;  '  Change 
here  for  Oxford  and  Birmingham  line ' — and  change  we  do,  and  in 
not  many  minutes  more  we  are  steaming  along  the  well-known 
meadows  with  the  remembered  towers  in  the  distance.  0  cari 
luoghi !  People  may  talk  of  the  solemn  throb  of  heart  which  the 
traveller  feels  when,  journeying  along  the  level  campagna,  he 
first  comes  in  sight  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  towering  into  the 
sky.  I  daresay  it  is  a  very  grand  sight,  but  give  me  not  the 
first,  but  the  sight  in  after  years  of  the  well-known  towers 
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beneath  the  shadow  of  which  three  or  four  of  our  best  years  were 
spent,  and  all  our  best  battles  fought.  The  old  university  man 
must  be  hard-hearted  if  he  do  not  feel  a  choking  sensation  at 
the  heart,  and  '  great  disposition  to  cry'  with  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  as 
the  heavenly  spire  of  St.  Mary's  rises  before  his  eyes,  and  the 
venerable  Christ  Church  towers  from  which  the  warning  sound  of 
1  Tom'  has  often  told  him  that  he  was  shut  out  from  College  gates. 
Two  young  fellows  in  the  carriage  with  me,  who  were  evidently 
4  Young  Men  of  the  Period/  for  they  smoked  incessantly,  talked 
a  wondrous  language  which  was  not  English,  and  dressed  like 
grooms,  offended  me  greatly,  not  because  they  smoked — I  am 
fond  of  the  weed  myself — but  because  they  hailed  the  venerable 
seat  of  learning,  their  own  Mother-city,  so  to  say,  in  the  following 
flippant  terms  :  c  The  old  shop  again/  Ah,  young  men,  I  thought, 
'  wait  till  you  come  to  forty  years/  and  then  you  will  wish  your- 
selves once  more  lads  going  to  College.  But  '  Oxford,  Oxford/ 
bellowed  from  the  mouths  of  half-a-dozen  porters,  announces  the 
fact  of  our  safe  arrival,  and  we  follow  in  the  train  of  an  old  man 
who  has  taken  us  captive  with  his  '  glassy  eye/  like  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  puts  us  into  a  four-wheeler  without  so  much  as 
saying,  'by  your  leave/  Our  young  friends  have  chartered  a 
hansom,  with  a  high- stepping  steed,  in  the  which  they  bowl  off 
with  cigars  as  large  as  nine-pins  in  their  mouths,  and  a  bull-dog 
between  their  legs.  We  are  not  charmed  with  the  entrance  to  Ox- 
ford. No  one  is.  In  fact,  it  is  villainously  dirty,  and  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  a  crowd  of  slatternly  women  and  rough  men,  who 
have  come  up  from  the  shady  precincts  of  Jericho,  a  part  like  its 
Bible  namesake,  with  a  very  bad  character — the  Alsatia  of  Oxford. 
Plodding  through  the  dirt  and  the  noise,  one  longs  regretfully 
for  the  old  coach  road,  when  the  fair  city  was  entered  through 
Magdalen  Bridge,  and  the  full  glory  of  that  princely  street  c  the 
High/  burst  upon  the  view,  one  long  perfect  sweep  of  ancient 
colleges,  and  noble  shops,  and  fine  houses,  and  waving  trees, 
and  an  ever-moving  kaleidoscope  of  life  and  colour.  /put  we 
soon  emerge  into  the  well-known  Carfax  or  '  quatuor  fades/ 
so  called  from  the  four  roads  that  this  church  presents  its  four 
sides  to — in  front  the  High  Street,  at  the  two  sides,  St,  inflates, 
leading  down  to  Christ  Church,  and  the  river  and  Corn  Market 
Street,  in  undergraduate  parlance  '  The  Corn/  in  which  stands 
the  Oxford  Union  Club,  with  its  florid  architecture,  and  in  the 
rear  the  road  to  the  station,  which  we  have  just  traversed.  Here 
we  get  into  the  full  swing  of  Oxford  life  at  once.  Early  in  the 
morning  as  it  is,  the  streets  are  full  of  the  togati,  the  gowned 
youth  hurrying  to  their  various  lectures.  Every  grade  of  'Varsity 
man,  from  the  experienced  ( third  year'  man,  whose  cap  is  battered 
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and  worn,  and  whose  scare-crow-like  gown  is  carried  in  a  bundle 
under  the  arm,  to  the  rawest  freshman,  with  his  cap  in  the  full 
glory  of  uncut  tassel  and  unbroken  board,  and  his  gown — that 
hideous  anomaly  whose  only  glory  is  that  it  has  been  worn  by  the 
best  of  England's  sons — floating  in  the  breeze.     Some  of  my 
young  friends,  methinks,  look  sadly  worn  and  pale :  it  may  be  by 
labour  over  the  nocturnal  lamp ;  it  might  have  been  that  last 
glass  last  night  when  the  wine  was  in  and  the  wit  was  out.  All 
of  them,  though,  have  that  peculiar  air  of  being  '  monarchs  of  all 
they  survey/  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Oxford  youth,  and 
in  good  sooth  they  are  the  lords  of  the  place,  and  treat  the  vile 
townsmen  very  much  as  the  dust  under  their  feet,  insomuch  that 
ofttimes  when  the  amusements  of  the  quiet  citizens  have  been 
broken  into  by  the  noisy  youth,  '  flown  with  insolence  and  wine/ 
they  revenge  themselves  with  philippics  to  the  papers  in  which 
the  behaviour  of  these  '  would-be  aristocrats'  is  severely  handled. 
Mingling  with  the  more  studious,  too,  are  the  idlers  and  the 
athletic  men,  the  former  dawdling  along  the  street,  clad  in  the 
very  strangest  garb  that  mortal  lad  can  assume,  with  speckled 
coats,  and  monstrous  striped  collars,  and  curly  hats,  '  regardless 
of  their  doom/  regardless  of  the  grim  Nemesis  of  the  schools  that 
is  lying  in  wait  for  them.    These  gorgeous  beings  saunter  along 
the  sunny  side  of  the  High  Street,  and  criticise  the  prints  in  the 
shop-windows,  or  lounge  in  the  flowery  windows  of  their  lodgings, 
and  smoke  and  read  the  morning  papers,  and  dream  of  the  coming 
'Long.'    The  athletes,  whose  only  aim  in  life  seems  to  be  the 
training  of  their  bodies  and  the  hardening  of  their  muscles,  are 
off,  early  as  it  is,  to  the  river,  there  to  practise  in  their  tubs  and 
pair-oars,  for  the  races  will  be  on  soon,  and  the  sum  of  their 
earthly  ambition  is  bounded  by  the  chance  of  a  c  bump'  in  those 
same  races.    I  think  that  no  other  being  in  the  world,  save  an 
Englishman,  would,  for  the  sake  of  mere  bodily  exercise,  go 
through  the  trials  these  men  do.    The  French  are  too  effeminate 
— catch  them  toiling  after  a  cricket-ball  in  the  burning  sun,  or 
tugging  at  an  oar  while  the  sleet  and  bitter  cold  wind  are  cutting 
their  hands  to  pieces  !    The  Spaniards  are  too  lazy.    They  like  to 
have  these  things  done  for  them.    The  old  Duke  himself  owned 
that  to  the  Eton  playing-fields  we  owed  Waterloo.    Lecture  and 
lunch  over,  the  undergraduate  ceases  to  be  '  togatus'  for  the  time. 
None  but  the  very  mildest  of  freshmen  would  dream  of  wearing 
his  gown  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  it  not  for  the  occasional 
apparition  of  a  grave  old  Don,  plodding  about  in  his  cap  and  gown, 
and  the  stately  old  colleges  themselves,  one  would  not  fancy  one- 
self in  the  midst  of  such  a  number  of  undergraduates.  The 
streets  become  now  alive  with  crowds  of  honest  hearty  Englishmen 
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lurrying  to  the  river  or  the  cricket-grounds  of  Cowley.  The 
solemn  grey-headed  old  colleges  are  lit  up  and  relieved  by  the 
colours  of  the  various  boating  uniforms.  The  black  and  yellow  of 
the  great  boating  college,  Brasenose,  the  dark  blue  and  gold  of 
University,  the  light  blue  of  Wadham,  the  black  and  red  of 
Exeter,  Christ  Church's  blue  jersey  with  cardinal's  cap  cunningly 
interwoven,  the  curious  ribbon  of  New  College,  like  a  salmon's 
back,  and  the  various  other  badges  pass  and  repass  before  the  eye. 
And  at  the  college  gates  stand  four-in-hand  drags,  that  remind 
one  of  the  old  coaching  days.  These  will  bear  their  load  of 
cricketers  in  their  flannel  trousers,  to  the  grounds  outside  the 
city.  Sometimes  a  Jehu,  who  has  inherited  his  tastes  from  the 
famous  whip  of  old,  and  driveth  furiously,  handles  the  ribbons, 
and  a  wag  behind  will  rouse  the  echoes  of  the  guard  with  blasts  on 
the  bugle-horn,  not  very  musical,  but  loud,  exceedingly.  If  we 
follow  the  crowd  of  boating  men,  we  shall  come  upon  a  new  phase 
of  Oxford  life,  the  river- side. 

On  a  bright  summer  evening  when  the  races  are  in  full  swing, 
and  the  gay  barges  are  thronged  with  ladies,  and  the  rifle  band  is 
playing  on  the  University  barge,  'tis  a  pleasant  sight,  and  makes 
the  heart  of  an  old  man  like  me  throb  again.  It  is  like  going  over 
the  old  ground  afresh,  to  see  the  slim  boats,  with  their  crews,  swing 
down  to  the  starting  post,  and  to  hear  the  comments  of  the  crowd 
as  to  what  splendid  form  Trinity  is  in  to-night,  and  the  certainty 
of  Oriel's  bumping  Balliol,  if  she  can  only  hold  up  as  far  as  the 
Gut ;  and  to  hear  the  coxswain's  sly  order  as  they  pass  the  ladies  : 
"  Eyes  in  the  boat,  please and  when  the  last  eight  has  gone  past 
what  still  excitement  in  watching  for  the  first  gun,  and  the  signal 
that  tells  us  the  race  has  begun ;  and  then  at  the  sight  of  the  mad 
hurly-burly  of  men  on  the  other  bank,  how  one's  heart  leaps  up 
within  one  to  hear  the  old,  old  war  cries — "  Well  rowed,  Brasenose, 
now  you're  gaining."  "Put  it  on,  Christ  Church."  "Trinity 
must  bump ;"  and  then  to  see  the  well-known  colour  of  the  old 
college  flash  by  as  the  eight  young  giants  lift  the  boat  out  of  the 
water  at  every  stroke,  pulling  as  one  man,  with  faces  white  as 
death,  and  teeth  firmly  set,  and  eyes  glaring  with  excitement. 
And  then  to  join  the  wildest  of  them  in  frantic  cries  and  exulta- 
tion as  the  band  strikes  up — "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes," 
and  we  know  that  the  last  night  is  over,  and  our  own  old  college 
head  of  the  river. 

I  am  too  old  for  fine  writing;  much  sermon  writing  has 
knocked  it  all  out  of  my  head ;  but  other  people  can  write  nobly, 
and  the  next  best  thing  to  seeing  a  boat  race  is  to  read  Charles 
Reade's  chapters  in  "  Hard  Cash,"  about  the  Henley  struggle, 
But  Oxford  is  not  a  mere  playground,  and  it  would  ill  beseem  any 
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one  of  her  sons  to  speak  of  her  as  such.  With  the  excitement  of 
the  race  still  quivering  at  our  hearts,  let  us  retrace  our  steps  from 
the  Isis  side  and  turn  into  the  High  once  more,  till  we  reach  that 
part  of  Oxford  which  Kingsley  describes  as  the  most  thoroughly 
Oxford-like,  and  that  is  the  school's  quad,  standing  here.  We 
shall  see  nothing  but  colleges — Brasenose,  with  its  new  tower 
(not  an  improvement  I  think  on  my  days)  and  Heber's  famed 
chesnut  tree  in  full  bloom — All  Souls  to  the  left,  and  in  front 
the  beautiful  spire  of  St.  Mary's,  bathed  in  the  roseate  sunlight, 
a  shapely  tapering  mass  of  gurgoyle  and  buttress,  towering  into 
the  air  as  though  it  would  point  the  way  to  the  far  Heaven  above. 
What  a  flood  of  memories  rushes  upon  me  as  I  stand  in  this  place 
with  the  school's  ill-fated  portal  frowning  down  upon  me.  The 
school !  the  only  bitter  drop  in  the  happy  Oxford  man  s  existence, 
the  skull  at  his  feast,  the  hateful  eidolon  that  dogs  his  steps  even 
in  the  idle  pleasance  of  the  long  vacation.  As  if  yesterday,  comes 
back  to  my  memory  the  day  when  tricked  out  in  white  tie,  and 
decent  "  subfusk"  garments,  I  stood  to  receive  my  first  paper,  and 
sat  down  to  the  little  bare  wooden  table,  and  took  my  quill  in 
hand  mechanically,  and  found  that  I  did  not  at  first  know  one  single 
word  of  the  questions ;  and  that  still  more  agonizing  day,  when  I, 
in  company  with  others  of  my  fellows,  waited  in  the  rain  and  cold 
outside  the  doors,  what  time  the  class  list  was  being  prepared,  and 
how  when  it  did  appear,  all  the  pent  up  excitement  burst  out  into 
a  sob  when  I  found  "  Senex  Joannes  e  coll  Mn.  Nas"  in  the — 
well,  in  a  class  which  was  not  by  any  means  an  indifferent  one. 
Men  have  to  go  through  many  struggles  during  their  life  time  ; 
they  have  to  wait  outside  the  sick-room  while  their  dear  one  is 
battling  it  out  with  Death ;  have  to  stand  sometimes  and  watch 
the  faces  of  those  twelve  men,  on  whose  lips  hovers  the  sentence 
of  life  or  death,  but  I  think  that  in  the  whole  of  a  man's 
days  there  comes  no  more  trying  time  than  the  few  minutes  spent 
in  waiting  for  the  class-list  (I  recommend  the  subject  to  any 
painter,  and  hope  the  picture  may  hang  well  below  the  line  next 
Academy,  for  my  sight  is  failing) . 

In  my  time  though  "  Consule  Planco,"  the  hapless  youth  had 
a  much  harder  line  of  it  than  is  the  case  now.  He  had  to  undergo 
the  most  exquisite  form  of  torture  ever  invented,  "  sitting  in  the 
schools."  In  his  first  year,  and  ere  he  could  present  himself  for 
examination,  he  was  compelled  to  sit  during  the  whole  of  one  day, 
while  his  fellow  creatures  were  being  tortured,  witnessing  the  re- 
hearsal of  his  own  fate.  This  was  terrible,  and  I  question  if  Alva 
and  the  whole  inquisition,  could  have  hit  upon  a  livelier  torture, 
and  they  were  no  bad  hands  at  it  either,  and  thought  that  an 
"  auto-da-fe  was  much  better  fun  than  a  ball  or  a  play."    Happy, . 
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thrice  happy  the  modern  race  of  Oxford  men  who  have  escaped 
this  torture — Fortunati  nimium  sua  si  bona  orint.  Difficult  as  is 
the  struggle  for  honours,  where  one  man  is  as  good  as  his  fellow — 
exciting  as  are  the  changes  from  hope  to  despair  during  the  week's 
examination — I  think  a  man  learns  much  good  therein,  "  seeks 
no  small  advantage"  for  his  after-life ;  his  nerves  are  braced,  and 
the  worst  of  the  struggle  is  over  by  the  time  that  he  is  fighting  his 
manhood's  battles. 

But  I  could  go  on  maundering  for  ever  amidst  those  dear  and 
well-known  scenes,  I  might  make  my  tale  t€  outlast  a  night  in 
Russia,  when  nights  are  longest  there/'  With  half  the  points  of 
interest  that  belong  to  University  life  unnoticed,  I  must  bring  my 
little  skiff  to  anchor.  And  indeed  the  night  is  falling  too,  over 
the  city  of  colleges,  and  as  the  grey  shadows  deepen  over  spire  and 
battlement,  the  tired  men  come  strolling  up  from  the  river 
lovingly,  having  lingered  to  catch  the  first  sounds  of  the  'Varsity 
eight,  as  the  champion  boat,  with  its  little  dark  blue  flag,  comes 
throbbing  up  through  the  gloom,  each  stroke  sounding  like  the 
regular  noise  of  a  piston,  and  bidding  fair  for  victory  on  the  Put- 
ney course.  The  billiard  players  leave  the  stifling  rooms,  where 
they  have  smoked  and  performed  the  most  wonderful  things  with 
the  balls  all  the  afternoon ;  the  plodding  sedate  reading  men  re- 
turn from  the  mild  constitutional  they  have  been  taking  up  Head- 
in  gton  Hill,  or  along  the  Cumnor  Road  as  far  as  the  pretty 
churchyard,  where  Tony  Foster's  dark  and  treacherous  form  is  at 
rest,  and  where,  so  runs  the  Legend,  sleeps  his  poor  victim, 
Amy  Robsart ;  the  dons  with  arm  linked  in  arm  are  coming 
in  from  their  walk  round  the  meadows,  discussing  the  last  bit 
of  college  scandal,  for  University  dons,  mark  you,  are  as  fond 
of  the  world  outside  their  grey  walls,  and  take  as  much  interest  in 
marrying,  and  giving  in  marriage,  as  ladies  did  in  the  great  con- 
vent case.  "  Ccelum  non  animum  mutant/'  says  he  of  Venusium, 
"  qui  trans  mare  currunt,"  and  the  walls  of  a  college  cannot  prevent 
the  human  heart  from  feeling  human  passions.  As  they  stream 
in  through  the  gateway,  the  chapel  bell,  which  Southey  detested  so 
(in  verse),  is  ringing  its  summons  to  evensong,  and  a  few  stragglers 
follow  the  dean  into  the  handsome  old  chapel.  After  that  there 
will  be  dinner  in  hall,  a  pleasant  thing  to  see,  and  assist  at.  The 
college  chefs  are  men  of  prowess  in  their  art,  and  the  appetite  of 
the  "  college  youths,"  as  Thackeray  calls  them,  does  full  justice  to 
the  well-spread  board.  After  dinner,  the  night  side  of  Oxford 
will  begin,  some  will  fall  to  reading,  some  to  drinking,  some  hie 
back  to  their  billiards,  others  take  refuge  in  loo.  Valete  ter 
Valete  !  I  must  back  to  my  parish,  and  the  old  women,  and  the 
rheumatism,  thankful  .m  my  heart  for  this  short  rest  by  the  way. 
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My  unknown  lo  ve !  my  unknown  love  !  she  passes  day  by  day, 

As  daily  ever  citywards  my  busy  footsteps  stray, 

And  every  morn  I  meet  her  face,  to  light  me  on  my  way. 

There  may  be  other  faces,  that  flit  past  me,  fairer  far, 
But  as  the  pale  astronomer  looks  only  for  one  star, 
So  I  gaze  on  and  reck  not  where  the  other  faces  are. 

In  vain  I  might  describe  it ;  did  I  speak  of  hair  of  gold, 
And  eyes  of  heavenly  lustre,  like  the  summer  skies  unroll'd, 
Of  cheeks  like  wine-dipped  roses,  only  half  the  tale  were  told. 

But  it  needs  no  skill  of  painter,  if  you  picture  such  a  face, 

As  the  sweet  Madonna  weareth  when  she  takes  a  heart  of  grace, 

For  the  baby  at  her  bosom,  who  was  born  of  David's  race. 

And  her  earnest  eyes  look  onward  with  a  glance  as  pure  and  high, 
As  a  martyr's  in  the  circus,  when  the  doom  of  faith  was  nigh, 
And  the  Boman  ladies  smiling,  came  to  see  the  Christian  die. 

Since  true  love  sighs  in  silence  that  dear  voice  I've  never  heard, 
But  my  fancy  knows  the  music  when  those  perfect  lips  are  stirr'd. 
Did  I  d  are  to  hint  my  worship  would  she  answer  me  one  word  ? 

One  word  to  change  life's  aspect  so  that  even  was  hope  o'er, 
I  should  feel  despite,  a  lover  known  in  happy  days  of  yore, 
Her  knowledge  of  my  worship  love's  reward  for  evermore. 
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How  slowly  drags  the  dial  till  I  meet  her  once  again, 

When  the  rapture  of  the  moment  it  may  be,  is  turned  to  pain, 

At  fancying  her  fair  face  with  the  shadow  of  disdain. 

Shall  I  ever  dare  to  tell  her  of  my  worship — just  to  speak, 

As  she  flits  some  evening  by  me,  with  the  rose-flush  on  her  cheek? 

To  tell  her  how  I  love  her,  all  the  strongest  words  were  weak. 

Ah !  my  unknown  love,  have  mercy  on  a  soul  too  truly  thine, 
Have  you  never  felt  a  heart-thrill  as  I  pass  and  make  no  sign? 
For  love's  lore  is  universal  since  love's  essence  is  divine. 

And  your  path  like  mine  is  lonely,  it  were  better  far  to  go 
Hand  in  hand  through  life  together,  with  its  days  of  weal  or  woe, 
On  the  summer  hills  of  sunshine,  and  the  winter  ways  of  snow. 

My  unknown  love  !  my  unknown  love  !  loved  first  and  best  of  all, 
You  have  no  name  to  glad  my  dreams  with  echoes  musical; 
And  still  I  look,  and  still  I  love  whatever  fate  befall. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

a  What  a  wind-fall  \"  mused  Bisset,  as  lie  sat  once  more  in  his 
own  arm-chair,  in  his  lodgings  in  Soho,  thinking  over  the  piece  of 
luck  that  had  come  to  him  in  the  sale  of  the  portraits  to  the  Duke 
of  Clydesdale.  "  What  a  wind-fall, — from  my  family-tree  \" 
'Twas  the  first  mot  that  had  come  into  his  head  that  morning,  and 
it  put  him  into  a  good  humour.  Finding  even  a  small  joke  in  this 
way,  when  you  do  not  want  it,  either  for  conversation  or  literature, 
is  like  finding  a  stray  half-sovereign  in  a  neglected  waistcoat.  It 
vaguely  suggests  indefinite  opulence,  and  the  favour  of  the  gods . 

The  reflection  set  him  thinking  of  the  past ;  of  the  two  graves 
side  by  side  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  near  the  scene  of 
that  famous  battle  of  Naupactus,  in  which  Phormio  defeated  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet.  How  often  he  had  looked  over  the  blue 
water  from  his  father's  Consulate,  and  read  the  story  in  the  second 
book  of  Thucydides  !  How  often,  walking  early,  and  finding  the 
wind  rising,  he  had  thought  of  the  Athenian  admirals'  calcula- 
tion that  the  wind  from  the  gulf  usually  rose  towards  morning, — 
€7rl  tt]v  eco ; — and  had  felt  pleasantly  connected  with  the  ancient 
world  by  the  experience  !  What  a  blessing  literature  had  been  to 
him,  and  what  a  cowardly  thing  it  would  be  to  be  frightened  away 
from  trusting  to  it,  by  the  little  adventure  with  the  low  rascal 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  money !  As  for  the  curious  discovery 
which  had  helped  to  replenish  his  pockets,  he  could  not  quite  look 
at  it  with  the  eyes  of  Douglas,  who  saw  in  it  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  intervention  of  the  old  priests  on  behalf  of  their  descend- 
ants !  They  had  had  a  discussion  on  this  subject  which  had  em- 
ployed at  least  three  tumblers.  Fulke  had  maintained  that  litera- 
ture was  at  the  bottom  of  Douglas's  discovery,  which  was  due,  he 
said,  to  his  love  of  old  Scottish  books ;  whereas  Douglas  main- 
tained that  literature  had  no  value  but  as  a  record  of  action  ;  that 
the  great  action  of  the  world  had  been  carried  on  by  gentlemen  ; 
and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  believe  that  one's  ancestors  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  Supreme  Power  with  a  certain  direction  and  pro- 
tection over  one.  "This,"  Archibald  had  said,  "was  what  the 
Romans  felt  when  they  worshipped  the  Lares  and  Penates,  the 
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tutelary  gods  of  the  family  and  the  hearth  :  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  our  fair  friend  the  Hamilton  who  was  a  kinswoman  of  Mont- 
rose's Bisset  was  really  in  love  with  your  ancestor  before  she  met 
Clydesdale." 

It  was  a  pleasant  fancy,  Fulke  admitted,  and  the  result  on 
his  mind  had  been  characteristic :  he  resolved  to  look  more 
closely  than  he  had  done  before,  into  the  worship  of  the  Lares  by 
the  ancients ;  and  already  he  saw  an  essay  forming  itself  in  his 
mind  upon  the  subject.  So,  this  morning,  he  was  to  resume  a 
translation  that  he  was  making  of  the  prologue  spoken  by  the  Lar 
Familiaris  in  the  Aulularia. 

And  the  fact  was  that  it  was  becoming  necessary  to  Fulke  to 
extend  the  range  of  his  activity  in  this  way.  It  was  only  too  ob- 
vious that  the  days  of  the  Paper-Lantern  were  numbered ;  and  that 
that  child  of  wit  would  never  recover  the  blood-sucking  of  the 
vampire  Gibb.  No  doubt,  there  were  in  the  journal  certain  ele- 
ments of  strength,  which,  well  encouraged  and  developed,  might 
have  enabled  it  to  thrive.  But  any  proprietor  availing  himself  of 
these,  must  have  paid  GibVs  debts,  and  the  creditors  whom  he 
had  swindled  were  too  indignant  to  be  manageable,  and  only 
anxious  to  sell  off  the  plant  as  soon  as  possible.  The  contributors 
had  gallantly  produced  several  numbers  for  nothing, — Fulke,  him- 
self, printing  two  or  three  at  his  own  expense.  But  this  could  not 
last.  They  had  tried  to  induce  the  paper-maker  to  carry  the 
journal  on;  but  the  committee  had  failed  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  that  great  man,  who  was  not  only  an  alderman,  but  a  knight. 
Nay,  his  livery- servant  (a  sight  which  disgusted  Douglas,  who 
said  that  nobody  was  entitled  to  put  a  servant  into  livery  who  was 
not  entitled  to  coat  armour),  hardly  disguised  his  wonder  at  the 
thought  that  they  should  expect  to  see  his  master.  "See  the 
alderman,  sir  ?"  "  You  cannot  see  Sir  Humphrey,  sir  \"  "What 
was  to  be  done?  Bisset  did  his  best.  And  he  found  among  other 
things  that  the  position  of  the  Paper-Lantern  being  known,  Caupo 
Hummy,  of  the  Family  Fool,  fearing  its  establishment,  was  pri- 
vately endeavouring  to  draw  away  some  of  its  best  contributors . 
Caupo  would  no  doubt  have  managed  to  edge  them  out  of  the 
jP.  F.  soon  after  all  danger  of  the  revival  of  the  P.  L.  had  gone 

This  experience  of  Bisset' s  was  also  education.  He  had  long 
studied  literature  as  an  art.  He  was  now  beginning  to  "see  the 
working  of  literature  as  a  trade,  and  to  understand  how  the 
highest  of  the  arts  easily  became  the  lowest  of  the  trades.  The 
truth  was,  likewise,  that  with  the  trade  motives,  there  was  another 
weighing  upon  the  soul — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word  in  such  a 
case — of  Caupo  Hummy.    The  Paper-Lantern  had  shown  signs 
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that  it  was  willing  and  able  to  treat  the  men  of  the  Family  Fool, 
with  precisely  the  game  freedom  of  criticism  and  sarcasm  which 
they  themselves  applied  to  all  the  greatest  statesmen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  country.  Now,  this,  of  course,  is  precisely  what 
fellows  of  that  stamp  detest,  and  what  the  trade,  as  distinct  from 
the  art  of  literature,  enables  them  to  escape. ,  Against  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  art,  they  always  can  bring  the 
strength  derived  from  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  An  inde- 
pendent body  of  gentlemen  and  scholars  cannot  start  and  keep 
going  a  journal  of  their  own.  The  men  interested  in  literature  as 
a  trade,  (whether  so-called  'literary  men'  or  not),  have  got  the 
start  of  them.  Hence  the  curious  phenomenon  which  Fulke  also 
began  to  learn,  that  literature  (so-called)  rooted  in  strong  material 
interests,  is  practically  secure  against  real  criticism. 

He  never  understood  this  fact  properly,  till  after  a  meeting 
which  had  taken  place  between  himself,  Douglas,  Toby,  and 
Weggles,  the  jobber  in  newspaper  property,  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter.  In  their  perplexity  our  friends  had  agreed  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  Paper-Lantern  even  with  Weggles, 
and  they  had  heard  his  views  about  the  journal  of  which  they 
had  been  the  three  most  important  and  able  writers,  delivered 
with  his  usual  brutal  frankness.  Weggles,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
had  no  more  regard  for  the  mere  feelings  of  an  author,  than  a  pork- 
butcher  for  the  sensibilities  of  a  fine  young  boar-pig.  He  had  a 
pile  of  the  Lantern  before  him,  when  he  received  them,  in  a  private 
room  at  the  hotel  near  the  office,  where  Gibb,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, had  e  aten  his  luncheon  and  run  up  a  bill. 

u  It's  a  smart  thing,  no  doubt  of  that/'  Weggles  said.  "  But 
there  ain't  much  idea  of  business  about  it,  somehow ;  I  mean 
about  the  time  you  take.  What's  the  good  of  chaffing  Sir 
Courtenay  Grantmesnil,  and  saying  his  philosophy's  all  humbug, 
and  his  real  name's  Wiggins  ?  Why  the  Rotguts  'as  just  offered 
him  ten  thousand  for  a  cheap  edition  of  his  'Hernest  Haltamont.' 
They're  pushing  fellows,  them  Rotguts.  The  elder  brother  used 
to  travel  for  the  Scrumshers,  and  I  remember,  one  time,  he  got 
the  start  of  all  the  travellers  for  a  article  they  was  pushing,  by 
'ocussing  their  grogs.  I  dessay  the  Rotguts'  advertisements 
would  have  been  a  good  two  pound  a  week  if  you  had  managed 
'em  right.  And  then  to  say  that  Mr.  Rooster  can't  write  English, 
and  can't  draw  the  character  of  a  gentleman  !  His  books  sells  in 
barrowfuls ;  and  as  for  gentlemen,  there  was  a  Dook, — a  Dook  " 
— repeated  Waggles,  looking  specially  at  Archibald  Douglas, — 
"  dining  with  him  last  week.  I  met  one  of  his  servants  in  the 
morning  of  the  day,  at  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  he  was  buying 
cucumbers  at  a  guinea  a-piece.    He  don't  have  authors  on  the 
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aristocratic  days,  but  it  seems  Suckley  was  there,  the  sub-editor 
of  the  Daily  Debater,  and  do  you  suppose  he'd  quote  the  Paper- 
Lantern,  while  it  went  on  pitching  into  Mr.  Rooster?  Then, 
again,  about  all  this  here  Latin  and  Greek, — people  doesn't  like 
it.  The  clergy  ought  to  know  it  o'  course ;  for  St.  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Romans  in  Latin  I  suppose,  and  it's  only  right  and  proper. 
But  a  literary  man  don't  want  it, — he  writes  to  Englishmen  and 
in  English.  Plumer  Hay  knows  none,  and  I  wager  he  don't  make 
less  than  eight  hundred  a  year.  No  more  does  Aniseed  Potts ; 
but  mark  my  words,  Potts  'ill  edit  the  Mausoleum  afore  long. 
They  say  he's  lent  a  hundred  to  old  Scurvey  who's  hard  up,  so 
Scurvey  'ill  have  to  put  in  all  he  writes,  and, — you'll  see, — Potts 
'ill  oust  him,  and  get  the  editorship  himself.  Then,  another  thing, 
there's  too  much  about  blood  and  breeding  for  my  taste.  Fm  an 
old  stager,  and  I  say  you  can't  do  anything  in  the  way  of  blood 
and  breeding  under  sixpence.  I've  'ad  a  deal  to  do  with  news- 
papers these  twenty  years  back,  and  I've  always  seen  two  things, — 
you  must  not  pitch  it  too  high  at  a  small  price,  and  you  must  take 
one  line,  and  stick  to  that.  The  Lantern's  never  'ad  what  I  calls 
a  regular  line.  Here  you  are,"  (and  Weggles  fumbled  with  the 
file,)  "  calling  Sir  Robert  Peel  an  honest  man,  and  then  crying  up 
Disraeli  for  putting  a  new  spirit  into  Conservatism;  hooraying 
over  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  saying  Bright's  an  envious 
snob  for  his  attack  on  the  landlords.  What's  the  good  of  being 
civil,  one  day,  to  Sir  William  Molesworth,  and  the  next  to  Lord 
George  Bentinck  ?    A  paper  must  be  blue  or  yeller." 

I  have  given  what  the  newspapers  call  a  full  report  of  Weg- 
gles's  oration,  because  it  naturally  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
Bisset,  so  much  so,  that  phrases  of  it  kept  passing  through  his 
head,  this  forenoon,  as  he  sat  musing  over  the  Aulularia,  and  the 
passages  in  the  ancients  about  the  Lares  and  Penates,  rather  than 
studying  them.  The  double  life  of  literature  as  art  and  trade  had 
been  forced  upon  him,  incessantly,  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  two  aspects  separate  in 
his  imagination.  Weggles  seemed  to  be  dipping  his  nose  into  the 
wine  and  incense  offered  to  the  Lar  by  the  miser's  daughter ;  and 
the  dogs  whose  fidelity  symbolised  that  of  the  Lares  Praestites, 
(Ovid's  Fasti,  in  May,)  unpleasantly  suggested  the  services  of  his 
attorney  Scrubb  in  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  Paper-Lantern. 
These  had  by  no  means  terminated  with  the  release  of  our  friend 
from  Slocum's.  It  was  still  necessary,  according  to  Scrubb,  that 
Scrubb  should  act  on  the  defensive  against  creditors  who  persisted 
in  viewing  Bisset  as  a  partner  of  Gibb's;  and  who  concluded  from 
his  obtaining  such  excellent  bail  as  Mr.  Goodie's,  that  he  was  a 
young  man  of  '  expectations.'  The  partnership,  according  to 
Scrubb,  could  not  be  proved,  but  that  might  be  a  question  for  the 
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law.  And  in  questions  of  law,  nothing  seems  to  be  quite  certain 
except  costs. 

There  are  day-dreams  which  spoil  study  as  there  are  night- 
dreams  which  spoil  sleep.  Fulke  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  his 
morning's  work,  so  he  took  his  hat  and  stick  and  sallied  into  the 
streets.  There  are  days  when  you  take  the  gloomy  side  of  every- 
thing, and  my  hero  had  one  of  those  temperaments, — cheerful  at 
base,  as  resting  on  good  health  and  strength, — but  sensitive  and 
versatile, — the  temperaments  of  men  whose  spirits  are  apt  to  creep 
when  they  do  not  fly.  In  a  general  way,  he  found  a  continual  plea- 
sure in  the  associations  of  the  dusky  Soho.  But,  this  time,  they 
would  come  in  a  gloomy  shape.  As  he  passed  Dryden's  house  in 
Gerrard  Street,  the  poverty  and  old  age  of  the  poet  seemed  to 
haunt  him.  Not  the  fine  exhilarating  bursts  of  manly  wit  and 
imagination,  but  the  melancholy  passage  in  which  the  old  bard  shows 
why  he  had  never  been  able  to  produce  his  meditated  epic, — re- 
curred to  his  memory.  He  traversed  Lisle  Street,  where  Hume 
had  once  lodged ;  all  the  biographical  associations  about  the  philo- 
sopher are  cheerful,  but  Fulke  could  only  think  of  the  critical 
negation  which  was  the  last  word  of  his  philosophy. 

"  When  you  are  miserable,-"  says  Beranger,  "the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  try  and  help  somebody  who  is  more  miserable  than  yourself/' 
As  Fulke  passed  along  through  a  dull  region,  a  well-known  haunt 
of  the  poorest  foreign  exiles,  a  remarkable-looking  man  (after 
glancing  round  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  not  watched) 
approached  him  at  a  corner,  and  said  a  few  words  expressive  of 
the  most  intense  distress,  in  French.  It  was  not  the  accent  of  a 
Frenchman;  and  the  type  of  head  and  face  reminded  Fulke  of  the 
part  of  the  world  in  which  he  had  passed  his  youth.  He  made  an 
experiment,  and  spoke  to  him  in  Romaic.  The  man  started  as  if 
the  sentence  had  been  a  blow.  His  whole  face  blazed  with  excite- 
ment, and  he  poured  out,  in  the  same  language,  his  story.  It  was 
the  c  old,  old  story/ — a  phrase  which  is  applied  to  love,  but  which 
is  equally  true  of  wretchedness, — the  story  of  exile,  and  loneliness, 
and  want.  Fulke  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  gave  him  a  sove- 
reign. The  Greek  looked  at  the  coin  as  if  he  could  not  believe  his 
eyes ;  burst  into  tears,  kissed  Fulke' s  hand,  and  disappeared. 

"  I  feel  the  better  for  that/'  Fulke  thought,  as  he  walked  along. 
"  I  could  not  afford  it,  but  that  was  a  reason  for  doing  it."  And 
he  made  his  way  to  Charing  Cross,  and  so  to  the  street  of  the  office 
of  the  Paper-Lantern. 

"The  poor  Lantern!"  said  Fulke  to  himself, — "thou  art 
dying,— 

"  ftuoe  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
#         #  * 
Nee  nt  soles  dabis  jo-cos." 
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"The  comic  writer  to  his  dying  paper! — By  Jove,  I've  half  a 
mind  to  bring  out  another  number  at  my  own  expense,  and  parody 
Hadrian's  famous  lines." 

Soliloquising  thus,  Bisset  was  met  at  the  well  known  door  by 
the  inextinguishable  Snogo.  The  little  fellow  was  radiant  with 
merriment. 

"  Here's  a  lark,  Bisset  !  The  Reverend  Gideon  Tubb  is 
coming  to  complain  of  an  article.  There  he  is,  coming  along, 
and  we're  ready  for  him." 

Before  Bisset  had  time  to  ask  any  questions,  Snogo  had  half 
dragged  him  into  the  publishing  office,  and  had  planted  him  in  a 
corner,  where  he  found  Tidman,  and  Pott  Sparks,  evidently  pre- 
pared to  witness  some  expected  comedy.  They  were  so  placed, 
and  he  so  placed  himself  alongside  them,  as  to  have  a  good  view 
of  the  position  in  which  any  visitor  would  stand  in  coming  to 
make  inquiries.  He  had  scarcely  got  there,  when  he  saw  little 
Snogo  mount  the  stool  which  used  to  be  occupied  by  Gibb's  con- 
fidential clerk,  behind  the  desk,  which  was  surmounted  at  one 
end  by  a  rail :  in  taking  which  position,  the  young  buffoon  drew 
from  his  pocket  an  immense  pair  of  spectacles,  and  planted  him* 
self  with  them  on,  before  a  ledger. 

"  The  cares  of  life  sit  easy  on  these  fellows/'  thought  Fulke. 
But  before  he  had  time  for  further  reflection,  a  heavy,  dark,  vul- 
gar-looking man  in  black,  entered  the  office,  and  stood  before 
Snogo,  who  feigned  with  much  seriousness,  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
accounts,  and  kept  muttering  large  sums  in  a  half  audible  voice. 
The  stranger  gave  a  e  hem '  to  attract  attention,  and  Snogo  sud- 
denly looked  up. 

S€  Advertisement,  sir ;  or  an  order  for  copies  ?  Charge  for 
advertisement  at  present,  three  guineas  a  column;  quack  medi- 
cines not  admitted ;  religious  societies'  announcements  half  price, 
with  beer  to  the  agent.  Copies  ? — five  per  cent,  reduction  on 
more  than  a  thousand  copies,  besides  the  regular  trade  allowance." 

"No,  young  man,"  said  the  dark  visitor,  gravely,  "I  want  to 
see  the  editor." 

"  Editor  may  be  seen  by  a  purchaser,  without  extra  charge," 
answered  Snogo.    "Your  name,  sir." 

u  My  name,  sir,  is  Tubb ;  the  Reverend  Gideon  Tubb." 

u  This  way,  sir,"  was  Snogo's  reply,  as  he  jumped  with  alacrity 
from  the  stool,  and  motioned  to  the  aggrieved  gentleman  to  ascend 
the  stair.  They  went  up  together,  followed  by  Tidman,  Sparks,  . 
and  Bisset — the  latter  wondering  what  it  all  meant.  Snogo,  after 
knocking  at  a  door  on  the  first  floor  with  much  gravity,  opened  it, 
and  ushered  in  Tubb,  the  others  coming  closely  and  quietly  behind. 

The  only  occupant  of  the  room  was  a  curious  old  man,  whose 
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big  stick  reposed  in  the  corner,  who  was  dressed  in  seedy,  snuff- 
brown  clothes,  with  a  blue  neckerchief,  who  was  seated  at  the 
only  table — a  deal  one — on  the  only  chair  present ;  who  was  em- 
ployed on  a  pot  of  porter,  and  smoking  a  long  clay. 

Tubb,  as  Bisset  saw,  might  be  somewhat  astonished,  but  was 
more  pleased.  A  contemptuous  pride  glittered  in  his  eyes  :  these 
were  your  libellers  of  the  good  and  the  pious  ! 

a  Pray,  sir,"  said  Tubb  to  the  seedy  one,  "  are  you  in  charge 
of  this  paper  ?" 

"  I  certainly  am,"  said  the  veteran ;  "  there  ain't  no  mistake 
about  that,"  and  he  winked  at  Snogo,  cheerfully. 

"  I  am  the  Reverend  Gideon  Tubb,"  was  the  preacher  s  solemn 
statement. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  ain't  got  nothing  against  you — at  present,"  an- 
swered the  mysterious  gentleman,  rather  chuckling  over  the ,  last 
words,  and  again  winking  at  Snogo. 

"  And  if  you  have  nothing  against  me,  sir,  why  do  you,  or 
your  minions,  lampoon  my  character, — my  sacred  character,  sir, 
in  your  ribald  periodical !" 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  you  don't  know  what  you're  a-talking 
about.  I  ain't  responsible  to  no  man,  except  my  employer,  Mr. 
Levy,  of  Chancery  Lane.  Those  young  gents  is  a  having  their 
fun  off  you." 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  assembled  company  revealed  the 
whole  position  to  the  astonished  preacher,  who,  having  stood  for  a 
moment,  like  one  bereft  of  his  wits,  suddenly  rushed  from  the 
room,  office,  and  house,  without  observation,  or  farewell  of  any 
kind. 

This,  the  last  scene  in  the  history  of  the  Paper -Lantern,  was 
at  least  characteristic.  The  journal  died,  as  Bacon  says  of  Ves- 
pasian, "in  a  jest."  The  presence  of  the  singular  gentleman 
whom  Snogo  had  introduced  to  the  Reverend  Gideon  Tubb  as  the 
editor,  was  a  sign  of  the  final  exhaustion  of  all  efforts  at  compro- 
mise. He  was  not  the  only  gentleman  of  his  profession  and  per- 
suasion on  the  premises.  Snogo,  who  ran  in  and  out  freely,  used 
to  administer  beer  to  them,  and  pick  up  anecdotes  from  them ; 
and  Mr.  Tubb,  having  written  to  say  that  he  should  call  to  see 
"  the  responsible  conductor  of  the  periodical,"  Snogo  had  arranged 
the  comedy  of  which  Bisset  had  been  a  spectator. 

Fulke  strolled  away  from  the  spot  in  thoughtful  mood,  and 
took  a  tranquil  dinner  with  Toby.  Their  friend  Douglas  was  off 
to  the  Low  Countries  on  a  genealogical  mission,  which  he  could 
not  longer  postpone,  and  in  which  Fulke  had  not  thought  it  wise 
to  accompany  him.  The  Scot  would  work  better,  Fulke  knew  by 
himself;  and  his  own  affairs  required  him  in  London.    He  had 
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resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  in  the  higher  literature ;  to 
assault  the  big  reviews  and  magazines ;  to  write  a  book ;  to  be- 
come a  leading-article  man !  Excepting  Douglas,  none  of  his 
late  colleagues  had  impressed  him  so  much  as  honest  Jack  Toby. 
And,  while  on  all  subjects  into  which  '  blood 9  did  not  enter,  Doug- 
las was  rational  and  able,  Toby  was  without  any  special  hobby 
except  his  love  of  satire, — a  hobby  that  ran  well  in  harness  with, 
and  was  of  similar  colour  to,  Bisset's  own  pet  beast  of  the  kind. 

They  dined  in  an  old-fashioned  place  in  the  city,  where  they 
found  a  quiet  corner  to  themselves,  and  a  very  drinkable  bottle  of 
port. 

"  Heigho,"  sighed  Toby,  "  the  last  Lantern  appears  to-morrow  ! 
I  don't  think  you  have  seen  a  proof  of  my  valedictory  address," 
and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  strip  of  printed  paper,  and  read 
the  following,  which  he  called — 

"A  Word  to  the  Public. 

"  After  an  experiment  prolonged  over  some  months,  we  bring 
to  a  conclusion  for  the  present  our  first  series  of  a  journal  the 
plan  of  which  was  original,  and  we  think  praiseworthy.  It  has 
always  been  our  opinion  that  Satire  ought  to  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  literature  of  a  free  nation.  Recognised  by  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves — for  the  Sacred  Parsemiographer  (that's  a  stag- 
gerer for  Caupo  Hummy !)  expressly  prescribes  c  a  rod  for  the 
fool's  back  ;'  it  was  early  cultivated  by  the  great  peoples  of  anti- 
quity. The  gaiety  of  the  Greek,  and  the  gravity  of  the  Roman, 
were  equally  at  home  in  it.  It  relieved,  under  the  Empire,  the 
gloom  of  despotic  oppression ;  kept  alive  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
spirit  of  intellectual  life  and  a  critical  comedy ;  blasted,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  the  rocks  and  hills  heaped  up  by  the 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  ages ;  and  since  that  great  period,  has 
everywhere  co-operated  with  the  effort  of  Europe  to  establish  its 
liberties  and  civilization  on  a  firm  basis,  and  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  mankind. 

"  The  duties  of  the  satirist,  however,  vary  in  different  ages, 
and  s  atire  is  of  no  one  party  or  tendency.  It  may  be  used  in 
defence,  or  in  attack ;  and  in  our  own  times,  must  rightly  employ 
itself  in  a  score  of  different  directions.  The  one  supreme  necessity 
is  that  it  shall  be  independent.  This  is  our  great  boast  in  the 
matter  of  the  Paper-Lantern !  We  have  rebuked  the  oligarchy 
without  exalting  the  tailor.  We  have  repressed  impiety,  while 
trampling  on  superstition.  Enemies  of  the  pedant,  we  have 
crushed  the  scribblers  who  disguise,  under  the  pretence  of  a  hatred 
of  pedantry,  their  ignorance  of  all  that  constitutes  the  ancient  in- 
tellectual wealth  of  mankind.    Of  course,  we  have  made  enemies  ; 
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they  shall  meet  us  again  !  But  we  have,  also,  made  friends,  and 
they  will  not  be  sorry  to  welcome  us  back  when  our  arrangements 
for  the  new  series  of  the  Paper-Lantern  shall  be  complete." 

'<  Capital  V9  exclaimed  Fulke  Bisset,  heartily.  "  But  do  you 
really  see  your  way  to  a  revival  of  the  Paper -Lantern  ?" 

The  dark  countenance  of  Jack  Toby  grew  darker. 

"  No,  my,  boy,  I  can't  say  that  I  do/' 

Fulke  was  going  to  ask  a  question  in  a  hesitating  fashion. 
His  friend  divined  and  anticipated  it : — 

"Then,  why,  you  would  ask,"  said  the  Literary  Projector, 
with  much  impressiveness  of  manner,  and  new  solemnity  of  tone, 
u  why  this  6  Word  to  the  Public '  at  all, — which  (I  confess)  per- 
haps not  many  of  the  public  will  read  ?  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear 
Bisset.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  to  establish  a  journal  of 
my  own — for  myself  that  is,  and  my  particular  friends.  The 
talents  of  the  profession  are  at  present,  exploites  by  tradesmen,  and 
by  the  non-lettered  writers,  who  are  tradesmen  in  all  but  name. 
Some  Weggles,  some  Buggies,  some  nescio  quis,  starts  or  buys  a 
periodical ;  engages  men  to  write  for  him ;  and  while  they  only 
get  their  money,  he  gets  his  money  and  the  influence  or  honour  of 
the  periodical  too.  His  money  I  do  not  grudge  him,  it  is  the  fair 
profit  which  rewards  him  for  his  risk,  and  its  amount  is  deter- 
mined by  economical  laws.  But  I  grudge  him  his  direction  of 
the  periodical,  with  its  consequences.  Half-a-dozen  men  write  to 
give  a  paper  its  character ;  and  one  man,  the  capitalist,  gets  the 
moral — for  I  have  already  said  I  don't  grudge  him  the  pecuniary — 
result.  If  it  have  a  political  success,  the  consequent  interest 
among  public  men  is  his,  and  his  only.  You,  we  will  say,  write 
some  striking  papers  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Diplomatists  or 
foreign  ministers  see  at  once  that  a  special  man  with  personal 
knowledge  is  at  work  upon  them.  They  would  like  to  know  who 
he  is,  but  they  can  only  know  the  proprietor  by  whom  he  stands 
represented,  Weggles,  Smouch  (let  us  say),  or  some  editor  in 
their  interest,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  writer  himself.  Only  by 
accident  can  this  last  emerge  out  of  the  subterranean  obscurity  in 
which  he  works.  Well,  I  have  never  had  capital  of  my  own,  and 
have  always  been  seeking  a  capitalist  whom  I  could  use  for  my 
own  purposes,  letting  him  have  all  his  profits,  but  retaining  the 
clear  direct  intellectual  and  moral  direction.  I  have  found  block- 
heads and  blackguards,  and  now  at  last  I  have  hit  on  a  thief  out- 
right : — that  he  should  have  robbed  you,  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, is  an  additional  pang.  /  have  lost  my  hope,  and,  in  some 
degree,  my  time,  for  I  dropped  old  connections,  which  I  shall  now 
have  to  pick  up  again.  I  have  made  your  friendship,  my  boy, 
which  atones  for  much.    But  once  more  my  dream  has  vanished. 
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Nevertheless  I  stick  to  my  hope.  The  fare-well  address  embodies 
that  imperishable  aspiration !  The  Lantern  dies  with  dignity,  and 
in  the  hope  of  another  life.  So  was  it  ever  in  the  great  ages. 
The  swan  sings  in  her  last  hour,  not  so  the  goose.  The  great  men 
of  the  world  have  generally  made  some  memorable  observation  on 
leaving  it,  from  Pericles  downwards.  And  the  dignity  of  satire, 
my  dear  Fulke  Bisset,  shall  never  suffer  in  my  hands.  Waiter  ! 
this  house  used  to  be  noted  for  good  punch.  Has  the  art  perished 
with  other  ancient  arts,  the  loss  of  which  is  described  in  a  well- 
known  work  ?" 
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No  undertaking  within  the  ambition  of  a  respectable  man  is 
more  easy  of  accomplishment  in  these  days  than  the  Nile  voyage. 
Every  step  of  this  journey  can  be  accurately  measured  before 
leaving  Pall  Mall,  time  fixed,  and  expense  calculated  to  the  piastre. 
With  Murray  in  portmanteau,  and  circular  notes  in  his  breast 
pocket,  the  traveller  takes  the  Southampton  or  Dover  train ;  in 
due  time  and  course  of  things  lands  at  Alexandria,  reaches  Cairo, 
embarks  in  his  dabeih,  sails  up  the  river,  sails  down,  and  comes 
home  again.  The  gravest  adventure  he  has  met  was  a  '  spilP  from 
donkey-back  at  Luxor,  a  Khamsin  wind  at  Philoe,  or  a  row  with 
his  guides  in  the  great  pyramid.  Such  is  Nile  travel  as  most  men 
would  give  their  true  experience  of  it,  whether  princes  or  bagmen. 
And  I  would  not  in  the  least  strive  to  undervalue  the  charm  of 
the  voyage  even  thus  carried  out ;  for  I  have  seen — laugh  if  you 
will ! — a  saucy  little  terrier,  wandering  through  that  still  forest 
of  painted  columns  which  is  called  the  great  Hall  of  Karnak, 
struck  dumb  with  awe,  and  I  have  watched  a  frivolous  mind  change 
and  strengthen  day  by  day,  looking  up  at  the  swarthy  sky  of 
Egypt  blazing  from  the  zenith  to  the  yellow  mountain-line.  Far 
be  it  then  from  me  to  disparage  the  Nile  voyage,  but  if  you  un- 
dertake it  thus,  reader,  and  perform  all  the  usual  feats,  do  not,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once,  boast  of  having  c  done'  Egypt  on 
your  return. 

For  those  Nile  travellers  who  write  books,  and  tell  stories  of 
their  experience  generally  do  but  skim  the  surface  of  the  land's 
interest.  The  cream  it  is  they  enjoy,  I  will  admit,  but  there  are 
sights  in  Egypt  more  impressive  than  even  temples  and  colossi, 
stirring  deeper  emotions  than  curiosity  or  admiration.  Your 
dragoman,  remember,  will  show  nought  that  is  not  in  his  list,  nor 
risk  one  inch  of  his  lazy  person  out  of  the  common  track.  He 
made  a  bargain  on  the  customary  terms,  and  he  will  perform  his 
part  in  the  customary  manner ;  no  work  of  supererogation,  if 
you  please,  for  Selim  or  Achmet,  or  whatever  be  his  ruffianly 
name.  In  dread  of  such  demands,  he  will  carefully  keep  from 
your  ears  the  merest  whisper  that  might  tempt  towards  the 
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perilous  desert,  where  lurk  Bedouins,  and  sand-storms,  and  horrors 
of  thirst.  Your  red  book  from  Albemarle  Street,  too,  though  all- 
admirable  of  course,  and  a  glory  to  our  land,  will  not  encourage 
you  beyond  the  beaten  route.  Whether  the  authorities  who  com- 
piled that  work  fearing  for  their  future  peace — dreading  the  pallid 
ghosts  of  travellers  hereafter  to  perish  on  the  bleak  sands — 
avoided  mention  of  the  less  known,  and  more  dangerous  excur- 
sions which  may  be  made ;  or  whether  the  book  was  written 
without  personal  acquaintance  with  those  spots  of  which  I  speak, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  say.  But  most  surely  those  who  blindly 
follow  Murray,  though  they  may  gather  wondrous  knowledge 
from  its  careful  study,  will  miss  very  much  of  interest,  and,  with 
fair  luck,  yet  more  of  adventure. 

The  Egyptians  were  unwilling  always  to  reduce  their  narrow 
limits  of  cultivatable  land,  and  therefore  preferred  to  build  their 
temples,  to  excavate  their  tombs,  and  to  erect  their  statues,  in 
the  desert.  Among  savage  and  desolate  places  therefore,  will  the 
most  curious  remains  be  found ;  he  who  desires  to  make  disco- 
veries must  explore  the  very  spots  which  his  dragoman,  and  all 
other  persons  conscious  of  moral  responsibility,  would  earnestly 
advise  him  to  avoid.  Do  not,  however,  hastily  conclude  that  I  am 
about  to  startle  a  blase  world  with  some  such  tale  of  marvels  as 
that  with  which  Bruce  provoked  our  great  grandfathers  to  scorn. 
I  chanced  to  explore  several  corners  of  the  desert,  which  are  not 
generally  included  in  the  narrow  plan  of  a  dragoman.  In  my  diary 
I  find  mention  of  the  c  portico  of  Shinoun/  which  few  Nile  tra- 
vellers look  upon  j  of  the  temples  of  Dinam  and  Kortj,  whereof 
the  mere  names  are  unknown,  I  find,  to  ordinary  tourists.  And 
among  other  such  little-worn  curiosities  of  the  land  which  I 
visited,  are  the  crocodile  pits  of  Maabdeh,  my  experience  of  which 
I  propose  to  set  before  you. 

Some  while  ago,  in  the  days  before  Fortune  held  any  hos- 
tages of  mine — in  the  days  when  I  was  free  to  wander  over  every 
sea  and  continent — in  the  days  that  I  look  back  on  now  with  a 
half  feeling  of  envy,  and  a  half  of  wonder  at  myself — we  lay  off 
Maufalooh  in  a  dreary,  burning  calm,  my  brother  Arthur  and  my- 
self, alone  in  a  dabeeh  with  our  dragoman  and  his  ruffianly  crew. 
The  calm  had  already  lasted  three  days.  Of  sucking  oranges,  of 
shooting  pigeon  matches,  of  smoking  hasheesh — which  had  no  other 
effect  upon  us  than  to  make  us  ill ! — we  were  both  tired  to  death, 
and,  lounging  in  our  tiny  cabin,  we  even  longed  for  the  approach 
of  that  Khamsin  wind  which  had  for  days  been  threatening  on  the 
west  horizon.  "  Hassan  lJJ  then  said  my  brother  to  the  dragoman, 
"  if  you  don't  find  us  something  to  do,  we'll  break  into  the  Pasha's 
hareem  over  yonder,  and  kiss  his  best  wife." 
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"  He !  he  !  lie  V9  laughed  Hassan. 

"  We'll  teach  your  little  son  on  deck  to  sing  Doctor  Watts' 
hymns  !" 

"  Ho  !  ho !  ho  \"  he  laughed  uncomfortably. 

"  We'll  overhawl  your  accounts,  by  Jove  Vs 

"  Ha  !  ha  Vs  muttered  the  dragoman  thoughtfully;  then  after  a 
pause  of  a  nxious  consideration,  "  Sir/'  he  said,  "  the  caves  of 
Maabdeh  are  only  a  few  miles  away  from  this  in  the  desert.  You 
might  ride  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  them.3' 

Maabdeh  seemed  somehow  a  familiar  word  to  me,  but  long  I 
puzzled  in  vain  over  its  sound.  At  length,  memory  responded  to 
my  call.  When  a  very  little  boy  in  the  schoolroom,  it  was  the  plea- 
sure, or  the  duty — anyhow  it  was  the  custom — of  the  dearest  of 
governesses  to  read  aloud  works  of  travel  in  the  hour  between  tea 
and  bed  time.  In  a  book,  which,  I  am  afraid,  is  now  held  to  be 
old-fashioned,  but  which  was  a  wondrous  favourite  with  us  children, 
—a  book  wherein  the  most  exciting  narrative  is  judiciously  delayed 
from  time  to  time,  that  Harry's  frivolous  comments  may  be  fit- 
tingly rebuked,  and  Julia's  strict  orthodoxy  properly  manifested — 
in  one  of  those  well-meaning  works  which  utterly  perplex  an  in- 
telligent child,  and  leave  him  in  Cimmerian  doubt  as  to  the 
operations  of  Providence,  while  seeking  honestly  to  explain  its 
mysteries — in  this  book,  I  say,  was  recounted  the  disastrous  ex- 
periences of  a  certain  Mr.  Leigh,  M.P.,  and  two  friends,  in  these 
very  pits  of  Maabdeh  fifty  years  ago.  The  work  was  called 
'  Evenings  at  Home/  or  '  Winter  Evenings/  I  am  not  very  sure  of 
the  title  now.  But  I  remember  very  well  that  we  children  never 
felt  more  utterly  abroad  than  when  listening  to  the  recital  of  this 
adventure  in  the  crocodile  pits  of  Maabdeh.  There  a  con- 
versation between  Julia,  Harry,  and  their  mamma  —  or  some 
such  persons — at  the  end  thereof,  the  boldness  and  reach  of  which 
struck  my  childish  sense  with  nothing  less  than  awe. 

Suppose/  says  Harry,  '  something  had  been  done,  at  a 
critical  moment,  which  was  not  even  thought  of.' 

" '  Then/  declares  mamma  emphatically,  c  something  would 
have  happened  which  was  not  in  the  least  to  the  point.' 

"  '  Yes/  Julia  supports,  '  and  they  ought ' — to  have  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  young  lady-like  philosophy  in  short. 

"  '  And  in  that  case/  mamma  calmly  puts  in, '  Providence,  my 
dears  !' " 

This  bo  ldness  of  forecasting,  this  reduction  of  all  things  and 
chances  to  a  preconceived  formula,  did  utterly  bewilder  me  at  six 
years  old,  as  the  dogmas  of  modern  science  disturb  my  mental 
rest  at  present.  But  it  was  a  dear  old  book  for  all  that,  this 
6  Winter  Evenings  /  the  stories  were  well  and  simply  told,  and 
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the  moral  lessons,  necessary  I  suppose,  though  perhaps  some- 
what illogical,  and  somewhat  ridiculous  in  themselves,  were  not 
put  forward  oppressively.  As  I  have  said,  the  study  of  it  fami- 
liarised me  in  early  life  with  the  name  of  Maabdeh,  and  the  tragic 
legend  which  hung  about  the  spot ;  and  therefore,  when  the  dragoman 
incautiously  let  slip  that  these  caverns  lay  within  a  ride  of  our 
anchorage,  I  determined  at  once  to  explore  them,  Mr.  Leigh's 
terrible  experience  notwithstanding. 

To  enter  the  caverns,  however,  was  by  no  means  in  Hassan's 
mind,  when  he  proposed  a  ride  in  their  direction,  and  our  good 
dragoman,  after  the  fashion  of  his  class,  did  all  that  lay  within  him 
to  dissuade  us.  But  I  must  do  a  reasonably  honest  man  the  jus- 
tice to  admit,  that  when  he  found  us  resolute,  not  to  be  swayed  by 
fears  or  expostulations,  he  did  his  duty  well.  The  first  point,  of 
course,  was  to  procure  guides,  for  Hassan  himself  had  not  made 
the  journey.  This  object  was  accomplished  with  some  difficulty, 
and  two  boys  from  Amabdi  were  bribed  to  meet  us  at  dawn  with 
their  donkeys. 

The  moon  had  already  set,  and  the  dim  Egyptian  twilight 
wrapped  the  scene,  as,  at  the  appointed  hour,  we  pulled  noise- 
lessly across  the  river,  *and  landed  on  the  sand.  The  air  felt 
dense,  and  even  at  that  time  sultry ;  for  the  Khamsin  was  at  hand, 
even  now  dimming  the  horizon.  In  front  of  us  loomed  the  hills 
of  granite,  ground  smooth  by  whirling  sand  and  furious  wind; 
behind,  the  swift  Nile  gurgling  in  its  narrowing  bed.  Our  guides 
were  late,  and  we  were  compelled  to  wait  their  pleasure.  Slowly 
the  sky  grew  darker,  as  the  reflected  moonlight  died  from  the 
horizon ;  the  glimmering  mountains  vanished ;  even  the  white 
sand  at  our  feet  grew  indistinct.  Then  the  wild  geese  began  their 
morning  clamour,  trumpeting  as  they  sallied  from  their  holes. 
A  snowy  ibis  rustled  past  us,  ghostly  in  the  darkness.  The  c  zic- 
zac 9  roused  his  mate  with  grating  cry,  and  a  desert  fox,  or  jackal, 
slipped  noiselessly  through  our  midst,  on  his  homeward  way  from 
water.  It  was  just  at  sunrise  the  boys  appeared,  and  glad  indeed 
we  were  to  see  them ;  for,  to  stimulate  our  natural  impatience,  a 
species  of  the  sand  thistle  had  penetrated  our  shoes  and  trousers, 
so  that  we  could  scarcely  move  without  dire  laceration. 

The  route,  when  at  length  we  got  in  motion,  lay  through  vast 
fields  of  corn,  such  as  usually  border  the  Nile  in  Lower  Egypt. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  very  late  for  such  travel,  and  the 
earth  was  already  green.  Breaking  the  level  here  and  there,  stood 
a  tall  patch  of  hemp  or  sugar-cane,  the  latter  small  and  stunted 
in  comparison  with  those  great  stems  which  are  a  boast  of  the 
farther  East,  but  bright  in  colour,  and  graceful  in  the  droop  of 
their  grass-like  leaves.     Then,  as  the  sun  leapt  up  above  the 
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mountains  with  that  eager  triumph  characteristic  of  his  rising  in 
this  land,  we  skirted  the  mud  huts  of  a  village,  passing  unnoticed 
through  their  glimmering  plantations  of  date-palm.  And  then 
we  emerged  again  into  the  broad  corn-fields ,  warm  in  the  white 
light  of  morning.  Hoopoos  fluttered  from  bush  to  bush  as  we 
approached,  and  lighting,  waggishly  shook  their  tawny  crests  at 
us.  Glittering  swallows,  green  as  emeralds,  the  tayr  allahs — holy 
birds  of  Arab  superstition,  circled  swiftly  over  our  heads. 
Pigeons — in  such  flocks  they  seemed  like  clouds  descending  — 
passed  us  by  on  their  way  to  water,  making  a  rustle  in  mid  -air  as 
of  forest  leaves  in  a  summer  wind.  Gradually  the  mountains  re- 
gained their  dusty,  yellow  tone ;  the  shadows  purpled,  the  strange 
sharp  outlines  of  the  rocks  stood  out  line  by  line  in  marvellous 
distinctness.  Without  encountering  any  man,  we  trotted  across 
the  fertile  land,  until,  after  two  hours'  journeying,  the  foot  of  those 
granite  cliffs  was  reached. 

After  following  their  edge  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  guides 
led  us  into  a  broad,  sandy  gorge,  which  seemed — so  smooth  and 
clean  it  was — to  have  been  a  carriage  road  for  the  ancient  kings. 
No  words  can  give  the  untravelled  reader  an  idea  of  this  valley  of 
desolation.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  blade  of  grass  nor  mossy  tuft,  con- 
cealed the  yellow,  wind-worn  stone.  No  stain  appeared  upon  it, 
no  little  heap  of  rotting  leaves  filled  any  corner.  Every  crack 
and  cranny  was  swept  clean.  The  blue  shadows  fell  keen  and. 
cutting  upon  the  sand,  as  though  shaped  of  material  hard  as  the 
rock  forecast.  Overhead,  the  hanging  crags  burnt  and  glittered 
and  dazzled  against  the  sky,  reflecting  the  angry  sun-r  ays  back 
and  forth  across  the  valley.  A  sickly  yellow  glare  beat  up  through 
our  closed  eye-lids,  shot  with  flashes  of  brilliant  colour ;  our 
mouths  smarted  and  bled  with  heat  and  burning  of  the  sand, 
which  rose  in  clouds  from  beneath  our  feet. 

Deeper  and  deeper  we  penetrated  the  blinding  hills,  now  tra- 
versing a  table-land  radiant  with  heat  as  a  furnace  scarce  extin- 
guished, now  clambering  up  a  gorge,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
green  Nile  valley  could  be  seen,  and  the  opposite  horizon  of 
mountains.  Not  a  sound  had  we  heard  for  hours,  except  the 
shuffling  step  of  our  donkeys,  and  an  occasional  mutter  from  the 
Arab  boys,  who  tramped  with  muffled  heads  beside  us.  So  bril- 
liant was  the  light,  so  complete  the  stillness,  so  monotonous  the 
tints  around,  that  our  procession  seemed  shadowy  and  ghost-like 
as  it  moved.  This  effect  is  always  to  be  observed  in  Egypt,  more 
or  less,  but  I  was  never  so  struck  and  impressed  by  it  as  on  this 
occasion.  There  was  no  rounding  of  objects,  owning  to  the  keen 
abruptness  of  the  shadows.  A  living  man  seemed  to  be  but  a 
painted  image  of  himself,  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
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At  length  we  reached  the  top  of  a  ridge,  where  the  sand  was 
thickly  mingled  with  a  glittering  dust,  which  made  it  sparkle  quite 
prismatically.  In  a  few  moments  more  we  emerged  into  a  basin 
surrounded  by  sharp  rocks.  In  the  centre  thereof  appeared  an 
oblong  hole.    Our  destination  was  reached. 

Dismounting  and  tying  up  our  donkeys,  we  examined  the 
entrance,  which  was  a  mere  horizontal  cutting  in  the  rock,  like 
the  mouth  of  a  well.  It  was  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep, 
and  from  above  we  could  discern  a  low,  black  opening,  which 
led  to  the  interior  caverns.  One  of  the  Arabs  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  enter ;  the  other  prudently  desired  to  remain  above. 
Thus,  then,  we  arranged  the  party :  an  Arab  first,  then  Arthur, 
then  Hassan,  and  lastly  myself.  Without  accident  we  let  our- 
selves drop  down  the  hole,  and  at  the  bottom  made  a  toilette 
suitable  for  subterranean  travel.  Then,  one  by  one,  we  slipped 
under  a  massive  block  of  stone,  which  seems  each  moment 
about  to  fall  and  shut  out  inquisitive  travellers  for  ever ; — perhaps 
also  to  shut  a  few  of  them  in. 

"  And  now/'  said  Arthur,  sitting  leisurely  down  in  the  twilit 
passage,  "  what  are  we  going  to  find  here  ?  Is  it  a  treasure  hid- 
den by  the  late  Captain  Kidd,  or  is  it  coal,  or  is  it — is  it  c  ile  V 99 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Hassan,  grinning  "  it's  a  sort  of  c  ile/  sir." 

' '  What  ?  Why,  I  smell  it  already  !  Petroleum  c  ile  ^  it  is  ! 
Of  the  finest  description  \" 

"  No,  sir,  not  petroleum  c  ile/ — crocod-ile  !w  And  the  drago- 
man leaned  against  the  rock  to  laugh. 

We  then  lighted  wax  candles,  brought  for  the  purpose,  and 
stooping  down,  advanced  some  eight  or  ten  feet  into  the  cavern, 
at  which  distance  from  the  mouth  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  roof 
thrust  us  down  on  hands  and  knees.  Still  the  height  of  the  pas- 
sage diminished,  and,  at  about  forty  yards  from  the  entrance,  we 
were  compelled  to  lie  down  full  length,  and  pull  ourselves  along 
by  hands  and  elbows.  Just  at  the  moment  when  I  began  to  feel 
somewhat  alarmed,  the  roof  heightened,  and  we  emerged  into  a 
chamber  hung  with  fine  stalactites.  Its  ceiling  was  lofty,  but  its 
breadth  scarcely  more  than  thirty  feet ;  the  flooring  consisted  of 
fine  sand. 

Entering  a  passage  on  the  further  side,  we  progressed  for  some 
yards  in  a  comfortable  attitude.  Then  again  we  were  forced  to 
our  knees,  and,  some  time  afterwards,  to  the  snake-like  manner 
of  march.  Every  yard  the  heat  grew  more  stifling,  and  that 
sickly  smell  of  bats,  which  every  Nile  traveller  must  recall  so 
well,  mingled  in  foul  union  with  the  odour  of  confined  air, 
and  the  bituminous  exhalations  of  the  mummies  within.  How 
far  this  passage  may  have  extended,  or  how  long  we  were  thus 
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coffined  in  a  hole  not  two  feet  square,  I  cannot  guess ;  quite  long 
enough  to  make  every  one  of  us  repent  of  his  temerity.  This 
part  of  the  cavern  may  have  been  three  hundred  yards  long,  or 
only  a  hundred,  I  cannot  say ;  certainly  not  more  than  the  larger 
estimate,  nor  less  than  the  smaller.  The  fact  is,  that  a  bachelor 
of  intelligence  and  virtue  is  not  so  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
6  playing  at  serpents '  that  he  can  calculate  his  probable  speed  in 
an  enforced  imitation  of  the  reptile's  movements.  The  atmo- 
sphere as  we  penetrated  deeper,  became  something  horrible  be- 
yond description — I  have  had  experience  of  heat  in  both  Tropics, 
and  both  hemispheres;  I  have  sweltered  in  the  desert,  and  cruised 
the  Red  Sea  in  the  month  of  May,  but  never  did  I  suffer  such 
fearful  oppression  as  in  those  foul  caverns. 

At  length  we  again  emerged  from  the  narrow  passage,  and 
though  still  unable  to  stand  upright,  could  at  least  stretch  arms 
and  legs,  cramped  by  an  hour,  by  a  day,  by  ten  minutes,  of  such 
travel.  The  chamber  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  was  a  long, 
low  cavern,  blocked  almost  to  its  roof  with  vast  masses  of  stone. 
Climbing  cautiously  from  rock  to  rock — for  the  interstices  seemed 
bottomless,  or  at  least  were  black  enough  to  justify  that  fear — we 
were  encountered  by  a  real  cloud  of  bats,  which  darted  straight  at 
us,  beat  our  faces  with  their  wings,  and  clawed  themselves  tight 
into  our  hair  and  whiskers.  Never,  I  conceive,  were  men 
frightened  more  utterly  than  we,  when  this  rustling  tornado  enve- 
loped us  :  Arthur  dashed  his  arms  about  like  a  polypus  in  a  squall, 
and  no  doubt  effected  great  execution  among  the  foe. 

Hassan  sat  steadfastly  down  upon  a  stone  and  shouted — 
shout  ed  to  all  his  gods  for  aid.  I  pulled  my  hair  out  by  the 
roots,  heedless  of  sharp  little  teeth  which  vigorously  opposed  the 
sacrifice.  But  our  foes  vanished  as  suddenly  as  they  had  ap- 
peared ;  like  a  leathery  whirlwind  they  hurtled  through  the 
caverns,  startling  our  Arab  at  the  entrance  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  recalled  a  prayer ; — which  was  a  great  feat  and  a  glorious  for 
the  Fellah  bats  upon  the  Nile. 

After  this  interruption  we  resumed  our  progress,  and  clambered 
over  the  rocks.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  doorway,  squared  by 
human  hands.  It  was  raised  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
chamber,  and,  as  we  judged  from  certain  holes  in  the  lintel,  had 
once  been  fitted  with  a  door.  This  was  the  first  signs  of  handi- 
work we  had  found. 

After  passing  through  this  opening  the  peculiar  mummy  smell 
became  much  stronger,  and  the  heat,  if  possible,  increased.  We 
advanced  a  few  yards  in  a  crouching  posture,  then  betook  ourselves 
to  hands  and  knees,  and  finally  to  the  snake-like  motion  again. 
Our  nerves  were  by  this  time  so  excited,  that  the  distance  seemed 
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endless.  If  bats  could  exist  in  that  atmosphere,  and  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  outer  air,  why  not  other  creatures  ? — why  not 
snakes  ?  In  no  part  of  the  subterranean  passage  could  one  of  us 
have  got  before  the  other ;  and  supposing  I,  the  last,  had  been  sud- 
denly seized  with  sicknes  s,  and  unable  to  move,  the  ethers  in  front 
must  have — must  have — why,  in  sooth  I  dare  not  guess  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  what  would  have  become  of  them  !  And  these  thoughts 
were  in  the  mind  of  each  of  us ;  more  especially,  I  think,  in  mine, 
because  the  others'  fate  thus  depended  on  me.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  is  extraordinary  danger  in  exploring  these  pits,  but 
most  certainly  there  is  most  fearful  risk,  if  the  distinction  be 
understood.  There  was  no  probability  of  meeting  a  snake,  but, 
had  one  appeared,  the  foremost  man  of  us  at  least  was  doomed, 
must  have  fallen  a  victim  without  the  chance  of  a  struggle,  must 
have  been  utterly  helpless  and  unresisting.  Similarly,  it  was  not 
probable  that  I,  being  strong  and  reasonably  healthy,  should  be 
taken  with  a  fit ;  but  if  such  an  event  had  happened,  the  others 
might  have  perished  one  by  one,  unable  alike  to  remove  my  body 
or  to  pass  over  it. 

After  a  while,  however,  we  found  ourselves  able  to  get  upon 
hands  and  knees,  and,  in  a  few  moments  more,  I  made  a  discovery. 
Feeling  something  clammy  and  soft  beneath  my  hand,  I  sprang 
backwards,  with  such  haste  as  nearly  to  smash  my  skull  against 
the  roof,  and  thrust  the  candle  forward  to  reconnoitre.  Then  I 
saw  that  the  floor  over  which  we  crept  was  of  kneaded  human 
limbs,  and  the  substance  upon  which  my  hand  had  rested  was  the 
long,  auburn  hair  of  a  woman.  By  my  knee  lay  the  tiny  leg  of  a 
child,  torn  off  at  the  thigh.  Heads  and  limbs — some  still  partly 
wrapped  in  the  cere- cloth — literally  composed  that  awful  pave- 
ment, mingled  with  strips  of  mummy  cloth,  fragments  of  sarco- 
phagi, tangles,  whole  scalps  of  woman's  hair.  Here,  the  gilded 
face  of  some  priest  or  noble  shone  out  from  the  dusky  mass  under 
the  light  of  our  candles ;  there,  propped  against  the  wall,  stood 
the  naked  body  of  a  woman,  with  the  chest  hideously  smashed  in. 
Such  a  fearful  scene  of  sacrilege  and  violence  was  it,  that  even 
Hassan,  little  used  to  reverence  dead  infidels,  indignantly  dis- 
claimed, in  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  any  share  in  its  perpe- 
tration. "  It's  English  travellers,  sir,  who  did  it  I33  he  said.  And 
I  believe  he  spoke  the  truth.  Yet  can  it  be  true  ?  I  am  telling 
no  fictitious  story,  nor  exercising  my  fancy  in  the  description  of  a 
scene  revolting  to  the  heart.  Some  one,  Mussulman  or  Christian, 
has  treated  these  poor  heathen  corpses  at  Maabdeh  in  a  manner 
shameful,  not  to  his  creed  alone  and  to  his  nation,  but  to  manhood's 
self.  The  very  savages  of  Labuan,  it  is  said,  spare  the  children's 
bodies  when  they  seek  materials  for  their  ghastly  and  mysterious 
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orgies ;  but  neither  age,  nor  womanhood,  nor  the  holiness  of  in- 
fancy, have  those  ghouls  reverenced  who  held  their  sabbath  at 
Maabdeh.  I  am  no  fanatic,  for  sentiment  and  rough  living 
have  detroyed  in  me  much  of  that  superstition  which  enwraps 
the  dead.  Had  there  been  a  purpose  to  be  served  in  thus  hideously 
dismembering  these  poor  bodies,  I  would  not  needlessly  have  raised 
the  voice  of  indignation ;  but  there  is  none,  and  never  can  have 
been !  Good  faith,  are  we  still  so  cruelly  orthodox  in  England, 
that  the  bodies  of  men,  holier  it  may  be  than  ourselves,  shall  not 
be  respected  because  their  souls  are  dogmatised  to  hell  ?  I  ask 
who  did  this  thing  ?  Surely  the  man  who  had  the  hideous  courage 
to  hack  off  women's  limbs,  to  toss  them  to  and  fro,  to  tear  out 
their  hair,  and  beat  in  their  breasts,  cannot  lack  that  far  inferior 
boldness  which  would  own  the  act  when  challenged.  Let  him  step 
forth  and  explain  his  reasons.  It  was  not  a  task,  a  penance,  which 
one  would  wantonly  perform ;  a  sense  of  duty  could  alone 
strengthen  the  bravest  to  go  through  with  it.  Doubtless  the 
gentleman  had  a  motive,  and  a  high  one.  Let  us  hear,  and,  if 
possible,  respect  it,  though  it  may  fail  to  convince  us  ;  or,  if  this 
plea  be  not  made  out,  in  Heaven's  name,  for  the  credit  of  our 
country,  its  manhood,  and  that  creed  of  which  it  makes  profession, 
let  us  declare  aloud  and  boldly  that  a  madman,  ay,  a  lycanthropist — 
escaped  from  custody,  and  wrought  this  deed  in  the  wildest  fury 
of  dementia.  Let  us  declare  that,  and  take  oath  upon  it  if 
necessary,  rather  than  admit  that  one  of  us  was  capable  of  so  das- 
tardly, so  damnable  a  sacrilege  on  the  dead ! 

From  this  scene  of  horrors,  we  proceeded  without  further  in- 
terruption to  the  tombs  of  the  sacred  crocodiles.  It  was  a  curious 
sight  enough,  when  at  length  we  reached  the  end.  The  animals 
lie  upon  the  cavern-floor,  head  to  tail,  tail  to  head,  as  closely  as 
they  could  be  packed,  one  above  another,  with  palm  leaves  strewn 
between  each  layer.  How  far  the  range  of  tombs  extends  into  the 
mountain  none  can  say;  two  chambers  only  are  now  open  for 
examination.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  caverns  were  in 
any  sense  human  handiwork,  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
traveller  now  enters  by  the  back  way.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
that  the  crocodiles  could  have  been  brought  to  their  burial  place 
by  the  way  we  came,  because  they  are,  many  of  them,  so  gigantic, 
that  no  exertion  can  force  back  their  shoulders  through  the  pas- 
sage that  we  discovered.  It  seems  likely  then  that  another  entrance 
exists,  or  once  existed,  of  more  convenient  character,  and  that  the 
approach  which  is  now  the  only  one  known,  was  either  unformed  or 
unused  at  the  date  when  the  sacred  animals  were  gradually  stored 
here.  The  manner  of  their  arrangement  is  simple  enough.  How 
was  piled  on  row,  until  the  whole  grotto  was  full  from  floor  to  roof, 
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after  which  the  sextons  retired  to  the  next  chamber,  and  stored 
that  also  with  dead  deities  in  a  similar  manner.    Thus  we  were  not 
able  to  make  even  a  guess  at  the  length  or  extent  of  the  sepulchre, 
nor  can  any  one  ever  do  so  until  the  caverns  are  cleared.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  facts  connected  with  these  interments  is  the  abun- 
dance of  small  crocodiles,  some  but  just  hatched,  many  yet  in  the 
egg,  which,  rolled  in  a  strip  of  mummy  cloth,  and  tied  together  in 
bundles  of  twenty,  fill  the  interstices.    They  are  literally  in  thou- 
sands.   From  a  very  rough  and  imperfect  calculation,  we  esti- 
mated that  five  hundred  of  these  baby-gods  were  packed  around 
each  full-grown  reptile;  and,  in  the  two  chambers  to  which  one 
may  gain  access  by  crawling  through  the  mummies,  I  should  judge 
there  could  not  be  less  than  half  a  million  of  them;  perhaps — for 
the  end  of  the  second  grotto  is  not  to  be  seen — there  may  be  ten 
times  that  number.    As  I  have  already  observed,  no  means  what- 
ever exist  for  obtaining  an  idea  how  far  these  caverns  stretch,  each 
filled  up,  like  a  barrel  of  herrings,  to  the  top.    "What  amazing 
mortality  then  must  that  have  been  among  the  eggs  and  young, 
which  could  supply  so  vast  a  quantity  of  mummies  !    Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suspect  that  the  old  Egyptians,  who  paid  such  fear- 
ful reverence  to  their  scaly  deities  when  toothed  and  tailed,  clawed 
and  armoured,  never  lost  the  pious  opportunity  of  prematurely 
restoring  their  younger   members   to  Olympus  ?     Here  is  an 
Egyptian  joke  !    Pas  possible,  you  say.    On  the  contrary,  I  know 
no  race  more  addicted  to  broad  fun  than  this. 

A  wonderful  discovery,  is  it  not  ?  but  no  new  idea,  to  the 
observant  wanderer  on  the  Nile.  The  world,  in  its  happy  days 
of  ignorance,  was  apt  to  think  the  Egyptian  character,  not  witty 
itself,  but  that  it  unwillingly  lent  itself  even  as  a  source  of  wit 
to  others ;  a  view  which  the  fearsome  books  of  its  interpreters  have 
fully  corroborated.  But  there  are  various  kinds  of  national 
humour.  There  is  the  French,  the  perfect  type,  which  breaks  a 
bone  or  pats  a  cheek ;  the  English,  which  mostly  runs  on  from 
coarse  words  into  coarser  actions ;  the  American,  which  grasps  all 
creation  as  its  armoury,  and  draws  supplies  freely  from  the  ante- 
diluvian world.  These  are  divers  types,  and  the  Egyptian  differs 
again.  It  was  a  strong,  lasting,  venerable  sort  of  wit,  and  found 
its  fitting  vehicle  in  bricks  and  stone.  You  do  not  suppose,  you 
4  cannot  suppose,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  architect  of  the  Pyramids,  and 
the  sculptor  of  the  Sphynx,  did  not  know  they  were  perpetrating 
a  jest  that  would  outlive  the  ages  :  a  gem  of  practical  humour  to 
survive  alike  the  comic  history  of  Berosus  and  the  double  acrostic 
of  Belgravia  ?  Why  else  did  the  one  select  those  particular  mea- 
surements which  have  overwhelmed  Mr.  Piozzi  Smith  ?  or  sud- 
denly change  his  angle  of  elevation,  and  thus  dumbfounder  a  Trans  * 
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atlantic  namesake  of  that  professor  ?  What  means  the  Sphynx' 
granite  mouth,  which,  in  the  still  moonlight  of  the  desert,  bears 
down  upon  the  world  with  such  dire  and  weirdly  humour,  as  the 
shadows  steal  along  those  mountainous  features  ?  Talk  to  me  of 
beauty — pooh !  There  is  that  throughout  the  length  of  Egypt 
which  is  more  serviceable  to  man — there  is  fun  !  Study  the  por- 
traits of  Cleopatra  and  Cesarion  upon  the  fane  of  Dendera  ! 

I  have  seen  dull  souls  stand  aghast  before  these  effigies,  unable 
to  believe  their  senses,  but  not  daring  to  conceive  the  secret. 
Do  you  not  see  ?  The  Egyptian  artist  thus  avenged  the  outrage 
to  his  country's  decency ;  thus,  in  two  delightful  sculptures,  did 
he  mock  the  license  of  the  Greek,  and  the  brute  force  of  mighty 
Caesar.  Are  they  not  supremely  droll  also,  those  sculptures  in 
the  twilight  of  Esne's  temple  ?  I  have  laughed  to  tears  in  admi- 
ration of  them.  The  very  gods  themselves  were  not  secure  from 
the  untameable  verve  of  these  funny  fellows.  The  Pantheon  of 
Egypt  was  the  earliest  of  pantomimes,  and  the  most  original. 
Whence  do  you  think  that  second-rate  man  drew  his  ideas  who 
first  designed  the  burlesque  masks  of  Drury  Lane  ?  Surely  from 
Esne ;  and  how  far  he  falls  beneath  the  model !  It  was  a  notion 
brilliant  enough  to  set  a  bird's  head,  an  elephant's,  or  a  crocodile's 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  man,  but  the  genius  of  Egypt  was  not 
content  with  such  low  comedy.  Observe  the  postures  of  his 
gods !  remark  the  action  of  their  hands  !  examine  at  your  ease 
the  objects  which  they  hold  so  gingerly,  and  consider  for  an 
instant  the  domestic  furniture  on  which  they  sit !  Have  we  not 
joking  of  the  highest  class  in  every  fragment  of  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture ?  There  are  the  hieroglyphs  also,  so  funny  that  even  Hero- 
dotus could  see  their  humour;  the  papyri,  Joe  Millers  in  manuscript. 
Consider  this  new  interpretation  of  Egyptian  mysteries  at  your 
leisure,  and  you  will  find  much  comfort  for  the  soul  therein. 
And  when  you  think  you  have  got  the  theory  complete,  set  it 
down  in  octavo,  and  dedicate  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Simonides.  After 
which,  send  your  work  to  the  Athenaeum  for  review,  publicly  for- 
give your  enemies,  and  make  your  will. 

To  return  to  the  crocodiles.  After  examining  all  of  the  cavern 
yet  accessible,  and  securing  a  few  specimens  of  its  contents,  we 
hastened  from  the  spot,  for  a  more  ghastly  spectacle  was  never 
seen  than  these  grottos,  thus  lit  up  by  our  candles.  The  ming- 
ling of  human  limbs  with  reptile  mummies  seemed  very  horrible. 
There  was  in  one  corner  a  foot  and  a  leg,  black  and  cramped  as 
with  the  death  pang,  which  protruded  from  the  mass,  erect, 
wierdly.  It  fascinated  me — I  approached  and  grasped  the  limb, 
wishing  to  cover  it  decently — I  pulled,  and  all  that  dim  and 
kneaded  heap  of  members  seemed  to  seethe  and  work  as  though 
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rising  to  direful  life  again.  I  abandoned  the  attempt  with  some- 
thing of  a  thrill,  and  shortly  after  we  retired,  dragging  our  trophies 
by  ropes  and  waist  belts.  Through  the  narrow  and  noisome 
passages  we  crept  again  wearily,  our  nerves,  or  mine  at  least,  not 
a  little  unstrung  by  the  heat,  the  foul  air,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
caverns.  We  rested  for  a  few  moments  in  the  second  chamber, 
and  then  made  our  way  to  the  free  outer  air. 

I  will  not  pause  to  tell  how  bright  the  daylight  seemed,  or 
how  welcome  was  even  that  burning  atmosphere,  cool  when  com- 
pared with  the  subterranean  furnace.  Neither  will  I  venture  to 
describe  how  the  sky  gradually  changed  its  tone  to  a  dull  yellow, 
while  the  horizon  assumed  a  tinge  of  fiery  purple,  as  we  proceeded 
homewards ;  nor  drain  my  force  of  superlatives  in  telling  of  that 
storm  of  sand  and  living  fire,  which  the  Arabs  call  a  Khamsin  ; 
the  which  overtook  us  in  the  mountains,  and  pursued  us  all  the 
way  to  Cairo.  Nor  do  I  care  to  dwell  upon  a  very  com- 
mon-place quarrel  with  the  Sheikh  of  Maabdeh,  who  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  insisted  upon  hanging  our  donkey  boys  right 
away ;  but  I  have  often  chuckled  since  remembering  how  he  winced 
when  I  put  a  revolver  to  his  forehead.  These  things  were  not  in 
my  design  when  I  commenced  this  paper. 

I  simply  desired  to  show  that  there  are  interesting  sights  upon 
the  Nile  which  visitors  do  not  "generally  see.  Perhaps,  if  my 
friends  seem  to  care  about  this  short  narrative  of  one  among  my 
unusual  explorations,  I  may  at  a  future  time  overhaul  my  Nile 
Journal  again.  One  remark  it  is  fitting  I  should  make,  in  case 
any  traveller  should  be  tempted  to  follow  in  my  steps.  There  is 
very  little  danger  if  reasonable  caution  be  used,  in  visiting  the 
crocodile  caves  of  Maabdeh.  Never  mind  what  your  dragoman 
says ;  the  main  peril  lies  with  the  party  itself.  Put  your  weakest 
man  in  front,  and  the  stoutest  behind ;  one  might  draw  a  body 
out  by  the  heels,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  push  a  child  along 
those  passages.  Also,  beware  of  your  lights  !  One  spark  falling 
on  that  mass  of  dry  tinder,  might  kindle  such  a  blaze  as  would 
overwhelm  your  party  in  a  second.  Here  is  the  most  serious 
peril :  beware  of  it. 

One  word  as  to  the  pits  themselves.  No  historian,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  makes  any  allusion  to  them ;  their  date  is  entirely  un- 
known. It  may  be  that  the  sacred  crocodiles,  from  earliest  times, 
were  buried  here,  for  the  entire  mountain  is,  perhaps,  hollow. 
That  the  caves  now  open  are  of  nature's  mining,  I  am  convinced, 
but  that  fact  does  not  prove  that  great  works  may  not  be  found 
beyond.  As  I  have  said,  one  enters  now  by  a  back  way,  through 
the  length  of  which  there  is  no  trace  of  human  handiwork,  ex- 
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cepting  in  a  doorway  close  upon  the  mummies'  resting  place.  It 
is  possible  that  antiquities  of  the  highest  interest  might  be  found, 
were  the  true  entrance  discovered,  but  if  that  event  should  ever 
take  place,  it  will,  I  suppose,  as  in  other  cases,  be  due  to  accident. 
Of  those  human  mummies  now  mingled  with  the  reptiles,  one 
must  conclude  them  to  be  those  of  attendants  on  the  sacred  croco- 
diles. They  seem  to  have  been  second-class  people,  or  if  their 
mouldering  fingers  and  black  arms  were  adorned  with  burial  orna- 
ments, sacrilegious  hands  have  long  since  stripped  them.  But, 
whether  noble  or  slave,  no  person  could  be  so  logically  aristo- 
cratic now-a-days,  as  to  plead  the  condition  of  these  poor  Egyp- 
tians when  alive,  in  excuse  for  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which 
their  corpses  have  been  subjected  after  death. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LIFE  IN  TRINITY  SQUARE. 

Fitzgerald  had  now  been  two  years  in  London,  and  life  in 
the  great  city  had  done  for  him  what  it  does  for  most  men  with 
brains.  It  had  tanght  him  a  great  deal  more  of  himself  by 
teaching  him  more  of  other  men.  By  degrees  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  their  various  accomplishments,  virtues,  and  vices ; 
their  various  powers  and  passions ;  and  observed  how  all  these  in 
their  degree  were  regarded  in  the  great  battle  of  life ;  how  much 
was  treated  as  genuine  and  how  much  as  sham ;  what  was  glossed 
over,  and  counted  by  the  great  world  as  unimportant,  and  what 
was  severely  looked  into,  and  weighed  in  a  sterner  balance.  One 
thing  had  often  struck  him  forcibly.  Vice,  of  any  kind,  and  of 
whatever  degree,  to  be  at  all  pardonable,  must  be  successful. 
The  villain  must  be  at  least  clever  enough  to  carry  on  his  villainy 
in  a  respectable  manner,  with  a  smooth,  shining  face.  If  his  faults 
are  stupidly  obtrusive,  and  force  themselves  on  people's  notice; 
if  he  is  given  to  making  mistakes  as  well  as  indulging  in  crime,  it 
will  soon  be  all  over  with  him.  Nothing,  in  the  world's  eye,  is  a 
much  greater  crime  than  being  found  out ;  nothing  more  unpar- 
donable than  a  blockhead.  People  do  not  like  to  be  mistaken 
about  a  man ;  and  hate  the  whited  sepulchre  not  merely  because 
of  its  unsavoury  contents,  but  because  of  its  outward  appearance 
having  fairly  deceived  even  them. 

Up  to  this  time,  Fitzgerald's  little  circle  of  acquaintances  and 
friends  in  the  country  had  been  a  very  narrow  one.  He  could 
have  counted  them  on  his  fingers.  Such  knowledge  as  he  had 
acquired,  had  mostly  sprung  from  books,  and  from  the  simple 
teaching  of  a  mother's  kindly  loving  heart.  Now  he  had  begun 
to  learn  to  read  men  as  well  as  books;  and  grown  keener  and 
more  thoughtful  in  the  process.  But  his  mother's  pure  and  sim- 
ple teaching  never  failed  him  for  an  hour ;  and  his  heart  still 
leaped  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  letter  in  her  well-known  hand. 
The  purity  of  her  heart,  and  the  tenderness  of  her  love,  went  with 
him  like  an  abiding  presence ;  and  had  over  him  a  spiritual 
vol.  in.  22 
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power  which  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  deny,  and  still  harder 
to  explain.  % 

As  for  the  great  city  itself,  all  he  had  heard  of  it,  all  he  had 
read  of  it,  all  the  highest  conceptions  he  had  ever  formed  of  it, 
had  fallen,  of  course,  utterly  and  entirely  short  of  the  reality. 
But  its  grosser  temptations  had  gained  no  power  over  him.  Not 
that  he  was  hard,  and  dead  to  their  attractiveness ;  for,  in  their 
way,  they  had  a  sort  of  gay,  outside  show  and  flavour  which  spoke  to 
his  warm,  ardent,  sensitive,  and  facile  nature.  Not  that  religious 
principle  rendered  him  absolutely  proof  against  their  power ;  but 
the  one  pure  standard  to  which  he  either  directly  or  indirectly 
referred  all  his  choice  of  pleasures,  companions,  habits,  and  amuse- 
ments, was  the  thought  of  the  one  well-known  face,  in  the  widow's 
cottage  at  Encombe ;  and  this  continually,  though  unconsciously, 
saved  him  when  temptation  pressed  hard;  even  when  it  was  easy, 
and  only  natural  to  give  way.  Often  enough,  it  seemed  more  like 
instinct  than  principle,  that  led  him  safely  through  a  maze  of  lit- 
tle temptations,  or  kept  him  in  a  measure  unsullied  by  contact 
with  baser  natures  than  his  own ;  or  through  some  foolish  or  idle 
indulgence  that  would  have  injured  a  loftier  morality,  and  tarnished 
a  purer  soul.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  instinct  served  him ; 
and  his  two  years  in  the  great  vortex  of  London  life — London 
life  and  all  its  strange  blending  of  light  and  darkness,  of  foul 
iniquities  and  glorious  virtues,  its  opportunities  for  unbridled  gra- 
tification, of  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  desires — left  him 
morally  pretty  much  as  they  found  him. 

His  friends  and  associates  at  the  Hospital  were  what  medical 
students  for  the  most  part  were  in  those  days,  a  wild,  racketty, 
coarse  set,  who  pursued  pleasure  in  every  guise  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  and  did  as  little  work  as  possible.  They  regarded 
Eitzgerald  as  rather  a  pleasant  fellow,  good-natured,  and  easy- 
going ;  but  rather  too  straightlaced,  prim,  and  goody.  Treat  him 
with  open  ridicule  they  dared  not,  because,  in  spite  of  his  good- 
nature, he  had  in  the  most  summary  manner  knocked  down  the 
only  fellow  who  ever  tried  it ;  but  he  never  grew  to  be  one  of 
themselves.  The  authorities  at  the  hospital  looked  on  him  as  a 
plodding,  steady,  clever  fellow  who  might  have  done  far  more,  if 
he  had  only  chosen  to  exert  himself,  in  which  last  surmise  they 
were  probably  right.  But  this  exertion  was  exactly  what  Fitz- 
gerald did  not  choose,  beyond  a  certain  point ;  not  from  any  dis- 
-  like  to  work,  far  less  from  any  love  of  idleness ;  but  simply 
because  he  had  no  companion  at  hand  to  spur  him  on  to  rivalry, 
and  no  motive  sufficiently  strong  to  make  him  put  out  all  his 
strength.  He  would  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  pass  his  exa- 
minations, and  be  as  little  expense,  as  possible  to  his  mother ;  and 
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both  these  resolutions  he  did  more  than  fulfil.  But  further  than 
this  he  went  not. 

If  Mary  Vining  had  but  said  to  him  when  they  parted,  or  had 
she  afterwards  written  but  a  single  word,  urging  him  on  to  the 
very  utmost  endeavour  in  his  work,  offering  but  a  word  of  praise 
or  of  encouragement  to  believe  that  his  success  would  have  given 
her  a  moment's  pleasure,  all  would  have  been  different.  But  that 
word  she  neither  spoke  nor  wrote.  The  little,  withered  bouquet 
of  flowers  was  still  in  his  desk,  as  carefully  wrapped  in  silver  paper 
as  ever.  He  now  and  then  opened  the  paper,  and  looked  at  the 
flowers ;  but  the  grey,  fragrant,  stems  would  never  say  what  he 
wished.  They  served  to  feed  his  memory;  they  kept  alive  the 
embers  of  his  old  passion ;  but  they  never  kindled  a  single  new 
spark  of  hope  or  enthusiasm.  And, 

"  Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve." 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  his  career  in  London,  though  it  made 
Fitzgerald  in  some  respects  wiser  and  stronger,  made  him  no  hap- 
pier, and  gave  him  no  new  spring  of  life.  His  path  was  now 
pretty  well  marked  out  for  him,  and  he  was  resolved  to  follow  it 
resolutely  to  the  end,  and  make  it  a  successful  one.  Since  he 
first  left  Encombe,  he  had  not  once  revisited  his  country  home, 
but  kept  steadily  and  contentedly  working  on  in  his  quiet  lodgings 
in  the  Borough,  though  his  mother  had  more  than  once  begged 
hard  for  a  week's  holiday  at  Christmas. 

u  I  can't  afford  it,  mother/'  he  would  write  to  her ;  "  and 
rejoice  as  I  should  to  see  your  dear  old  face  again,  a  week's  holi- 
day is  sure  to  run  into  a  month,  and  that  would  really  interfere 
with  my  work  here.  Besides  yourself,  I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
soul  at  Encombe — or  Langford  either  for  that  matter — who  cares 
one  button  whether  I  come  back  to-morrow  or  this  time  twenty 
years.  But  don't  imagine  that  I  am  at  all  lonely.  If  I  want 
society,  I  can  easily  have  it  here.  There  are  dozens  of  fellows  up 
in  town,  even  now;  and  as  for  my  landlady,  Mrs.  Borlase,  she's 
an  old  Cornish  woman  from  Saltash,  she  says,  and  declares  that 
she  knew  my  family  at  Sandymouth  twenty  years  ago.  So  we 
get  on  swimmingly.  Nothing  in  the  house  is  good  enough  for 
me ;  and  we  shall  have  the  j oiliest  Christmas-day  you  can 
imagine." 

But,  for  all  that,  Fitzgerald's  final  Christmas-day  in  London 
had  been  miserable  enough ;  and  he  was  heartily  glad  when  the 
time  at  last  came  for  leaving  behind  him  the  great  world  of 
London,  and  once  more  dropping  into  the  old  quiet  life  in  the 
country.  He  had  not  been  quite  straightforward  with  his  mother, 
but  put  down  to  fear  of  expense  what  was  really  due  to  lack  of 
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inclination.  As  long  as  lie  could,  lie  had  put  off  going  back  to 
the  house  where  he  still  felt  that  his  best  love  had  been  idly  given 
to  one  who  cared  nothing  for  it.  But,  now,  there  was  no  further 
excuse  to  be  made.  His  work  in  London  was  all  done ;  his  goods 
and  chattels  were  all  packed ;  a  farewell  supper  had  been  given  on 
the  previous  night  to  some  half-a-dozen  of  his  fellow-students  •  Mrs. 
Borlase  had  positively  cried  over  him,  and  wished  him  all  manner 
of  luck  f  as  he  deserved,  and  would  be  sure  to  have/  and  willing 
or  unwilling,  he  must  now  make  the  first  step  towards  his  new  life 
at  Langford,  in  the  house  of  the  woman  who  cared  nothing  for 
him. 

It  was  a  gloomy  day  in  November  that  he  set  out  for  Padding- 
ton,  and  there  took  the  earliest  train  to  Exeter,  so  that  he  might 
be  in  time  for  the  daily  coach  on  to  Encombe,  where  he  had 
determined  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  his  mother  before  begin- 
ning his  regular  work  at  Langford. 

The  journey  to  Exeter  was  what  railway  journeys  in  Novem- 
ber—in our  delicious  climate  of  England — usually  are,  cold, 
wearisome,  and  long.  "The  train,  of  course,  stopped  at  every 
station" — (it  did  not  in  reality),  so  he  afterwards  told  his  mother, 
and  was  late  all  the  way  down  ;  "  old  Mother  Borlase's  sandwiches 
were  all  skin  and  mustard,  the  bitter  beer  at  Swindon  was  sour 
and  flat,  and  the  only  thing  he  had  at  all  enjoyed  was  a  pipe  out- 
side the  coach  from  Exeter  to  Totness.  That,  he  must  say,  he  had 
enjoyed." 

"  But  now,  mother,"  he  added  cheerfully,  as  they  sat  at  supper 
that  night  in  the  snug,  well-known  parlour  with  the  old  mahogany 
sideboard  in  its  old  corner  by  the  fire,  the  curtains  drawn,  the 
traveller  in  his  favourite  arm-chair,  and  a  still  older  tattered 
smoking-jacket,  "  now,  mother,  I'm  going  to  get  rid  of  the  dismals. 
The  sight  of  the  old  place  has  freshened  me  up  already ;  and  as 
for  you,  yourself,  you're  positively  looking  years  younger  than 
when  I  went  away.    You've  taken  a  new  lease." 

"  Not  a  long  lease,  my  son, — now,  but  a  happy  one,  if  I  can 
but  first  see  you  settled  at  work,  and  yourself  happy  in  it.  Your 
uncle  was  here  but  a  week  ago,  in  one  of  his  long  rounds,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  your  coming  to  Langford  very  much." 

"  How  is  the  old  boy  ?" 

"  Not  so  very  old,  Willy — he's  barely  sixty,  and  he  scarcely 
looks  five-and-fifty,  for  that  matter.  But  he  was  well  and  hearty ; 
and  as  for  Mary,  I  don't  wonder  at  the  Langford  people  calling 
her  '  Little  Sunshine?  as  her  father  told  me.  Bless  the  child  !  how 
she  has  grown  and  improved !  She's  like  a  rose-bud  on  the  old 
stem." 
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' c  Why,  mother,  when  did  you  see  her  ? — you  never  told  me 
you  had  seen  her.    When  was  she  here  ?" 

"  Her  father  brought  her  that  morning  in  the  gig,  left  her 
here  all  day,  and  fetched  her  in  the  evening.  She  asked  specially 
for  you — cousin  Will,  as  she  called  you ;  how  had  you  got  on  at 
your  last  examination,  when  were  you  coming,  and  what  an  in- 
terest she  took  in  all  that  concerned  you." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  all  this  when  you  wrote  ?  You 
never  mentioned  her  name,  nor  the  visit,  nor  anything  belonging 
to  it,  though  you  must  have  known  how  much  I  should  have  liked 
to  hear  it  all." 

"  My  dear  Willie,  how  could  I  know  that  you  cared  so  very 
much,  when  in  all  your  letters  you  have  never  asked  for  her,  or 
alluded  to  Langford  or  to  her,  and  never  even  mentioned  her 
name  ?" 

At  which  home-thrust  Mr.  Fitzgerald  grew  suddenly  busy  over 
his  pipe,  that,  after  supper,  he  was  very  hastily  trying  to  light 
with  a  bit  of  ember  from  the  wood-fire. 

(C  Quite  right,  mother,"  he  slowly  ejaculated  between  the  puffs, 
"  quite  right.  How  should  you  know  ?  And  after  all,  it's  no 
matter.  Cousins  are  very  affectionate  towards  each  other  when 
there's  no  chance  of  their  meeting.  Her  interest  will  last  till  next 
week,  I  daresay,  and  then  we  shall  get  along  in  as  calm  a  way  as 
before.  I  hope  you  told  her  I  was  quite  well,  and  prospering 
immensely  ?" 

cc  I  did,  indeed,  tell  her  so,  and  very  glad  she  seemed  to  be 
to  hear  it.  And  there's  no  affectation  about  Mary  Vining.  What 
she  thinks  she  says,  and  what  she  feels  she  shews ;  not  like  some 
of  your  fashionable  misses  now-a-days,  who  think  being  natural  is 
being  vulgar ;  and  as  to  saying  what  they  think  and  feel, — try  to 
talk  like  fast  men,  and  take  refuge  in  slang.  No,  no,  if  Mary 
feels  glad,  you  soon  find  it  out,  by  the  look  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
sunshine  of  her  face,  and  the  very  tone  of  her  voice." 

At  this  point  in  the  dialogue  Fitzgerald  suddenly  announced 
his  intention  of  seeing  what  sort  of  a  night  it  was,  and  accord- 
ingly strolled  out  towards  the  door. 

"  It  looked  like  a  frost,  mother,  as  we  came  across  the  Downs 
this  evening.  The  guard  said  he  was  sure  it  was  coming,  and  it 
would  do  no  end  of  good." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  the  Squire  will  be  savage 
enough,  Willy,  if  the  frost  sets  in.  They  have  fixed  on  Monday 
for  a  grand  meet  at  the  Manor  House,  and  they  say  that  there  are 
to  be  thirty  red  coats  in  the  field.  He  has  had  gout,  off  and  on, 
all  through  the  autumn,  but  now  means,  he  says,  to  be  in  at  the 
death  himself  on  Monday." 
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"  And  how  came  you  to  be  so  intimate  with,  the  great  people 
at  the  Manor  House 

"  Not  very  intimate,  Willy.  But  the  old  Squire  stopped  me 
on  Sunday  in  the  churchyard,  after  service,  in  his  usual  royal 
style.  e  My  service  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald/  says  the  old  man,  '  and 
what  news  of  the  young  Doctor,  and  when  does  he  come  to  settle 
down  to  work  ?  I  hear  that  he  has  done  wonders  in  London.' 
'  Thank  you,  Squire/  said  I,  '  he  is  a  good — no,  he  is  a  very  bad 
boy' — (I  told  him,  Willy,  a  very  bad  boy) — (  and  Fm  ashamed  of 
him.' — '  I  don't  believe  a  word  you're  saying,  ma'am/  replies  the 
old  man.  '  I  know  Willy  Fitzgerald  of  old,  and  what  you  call  his 
bad  ways.  You  tell  him,  from  me,  that  if  he's  inclined  to  see  a 
good  run  on  Monday,  111  give  him  a  mount — the  best  horse  in 
the  stable,  if  he  likes/  You  see,  Willy,  what  it  is  to  have  a  bad 
character,  and  a  poor,  croaking,  complaining  mother/'  And  then 
she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  the  Bad  Boy,  and 
with  her  eyes  full  of  happy,  thankful,  tears,  wished  him  good  night. 
Their  sleep  was  sound  that  night. 

CHAPTER  X. 

BLACK  FRIDAY. 

"  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 
Proclaim  it  a  hunting  morning, 
Before  the  sun  rises,  away  we  fly, 
Dull  sleep  on  a  downy  bed  scorning."— Old  Song. 

The  guard  of  the  Tally-ho  stage-coach  was  quite  right.  A 
sharp,  ringing,  frost  set  in  that  very  night,  and  the  grand  meet  did 
not  take  place  on  the  Monday.  The  roads  were  like  iron,  the 
black  hedge-rows  bristled  with  shining  spikelets  of  ice,  and  every 
clump  of  leaves  and  grass  shone  with  patches  of  snowy  lace-work 
which  Jack  Frost  had  wrought  in  a  single  night.  The  old  Squire 
stormed  and  raved  ten  times  a  day,  but  he  stormed  in  vain.  The 
cold  grew  fiercer  and  harder  till  the  following  Thursday,  when  all 
at  once  in  true  Devonshire  fashion,  the  wind  shifted  round  to  the 
south,  a  soft  balmy  mist  filled  every  valley,  and  shrouded  every 
hill-top ;  not  an  icicle  could  be  had  for  love  or  money,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  roads  were  an  inch  deep  in  soft  half-thawed  spongy 
mud.  Every  bough  and  hedge -row  was  dripping  with  glittering 
dew-drops,  and  the  little  brooks  babbled  down  the  hill-side,  as  if 
winter  had  never  touched  their  happy  song. 

Far  and  wide,  on  that  joyful,  muddy,  moist  Thursday  went  the 
Squire's  retainers ;  farm-servants,  keepers,  under-keepers,  hunts- 
men and  stable-boys,  grooms  and  gardeners,  all  bent  on  the  one 
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joyful  errand  of  making  it  known  that  the  meet  was  appointed  for 
nine,  a.m.,  at  the  Manor  House  on  the  following  morning.  By 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day  the  good  news  was  fairly 
known  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  and  the  Squire  went  to  bed 
at  night  in  a  serenely  smooth  state  of  mind  with  the  c  clerk  of  the 
weather/ 

Just  at  day-break  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  mist  was 
clearing  away  from  the  hills,  and  bits  of  blue  sky  began  to  peep 
through  the  veil  of  soft  dappled  grey  between  the  patches  of  yellow 
clouds,  by  some  unaccountable  but  secret  channel,  the  news  of 
that  day's  hunt  seemed  to  have  reached  one  other  personage  not 
included  in  the  Squire's  list,  and  this  was  a  tough,  old,  ruddy 
Dog-Fox,  whose  stronghold  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  neighbouring 
wood,  where  it  sloped  down  to  a  river  in  the  valley.  He  and  his 
wife  were  sitting  at  the  door  of  their  house,  in  a  little  hollow  in 
the  hill-side,  and  seriously  discussing  the  chances  of  a  breakfast. 

"My  dear/'  said  Reynard,  "I  have  a  terrible  presentiment 
that  there's  mischief  of  some  sort  afloat  to-day ;  I  seem  to  sniff  it 
in  the  air.  All  last  night,  up  and  down  the  valley,  horses  were 
coming  and  going  at  a  great  rate,  and  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  voices 
of  those  brutal  dogs  more  than  once.  It  was  on  a  Friday  in  last 
November,  if  you  remember,  that  I  had  that  terrible  run  for  my 
life,  and  now  here  comes  the  unlucky  day  again." 

"  All  fancy,  Reynard,  all  fancy ;  the  children  haven't  tasted  a 
morsel  of  food  since  breakfast  yesterday,  and  something  must  be 
had  for  them.  I'll  go  up  to  the  hill-side  to  the  farm,  and  see  if 
anything  can  be  got  there,  while  you  go  down  to  the  river  and 
look  after  those  young  ducks  I  saw  there  yesterday  above  the  mill. 
As  to  dogs  and  horses,  they  are  always  about." 

Within  twenty  minutes  from  that  time  both  had  come  back 
from  foraging,  she  with  nothing,  he  with  a  plump  bird  swung  over 
his  shoulder.  The  three  cubs  and  their  parents  made  a  delicious 
breakfast ;  after  cautioning  his  family  to  keep  safely  at  home,  the 
father  trotted  off  to  a  snug  and  sunny  corner  under  a  neighbour- 
ing furze-bush  for  a  quiet  snooze. 

"  I  shan't  stir  a  mile  from  home  to-day,"  were  his  last  words, 
u  for  my  hind  leg  is  stiff  even  now  from  the  teeth  of  that  rascally 
keeper's  trap  that  I  took  the  rabbit  from."  So  he  curled  himself 
up  for  a  nap,  not  fifty  yards  away  from  his  own  front  door. 

He  had  not  been  asleep  ten  minutes  before  there  was  a  stir  in 
the  brushwood  close  by,  and  out  crept  a  man  in  a  dingy  red  coat, 
armed  with  a  spade  and  a  bundle  of  small  faggots.  He  was  one 
of  the  Squire's  under-keepers,  and  in  five  minutes  had  carefully 
stopped  up  Reynard's  main  entrance,  and  half-a-dozen  other  sus- 
picious-looking holes ;  all,  in  fact,  but  one,  a  sort  of  back-door 
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which  lay  hidden  under  the  furze-bush,  near  which  the  master  of 
the  house  himself  lay  sleeping. 

As  the  man  trudged  off  down  the  woodland  path  he  began  to 
whistle;  the  whistle  set  a  jay  screaming,  and  the  screaming  bird 
awoke  Reynard,  who,  seeing  his  enemy  near  at  hand  with  a  spade 
over  his  shoulder,  started  up  and  rushed  off  to  his  den.  One 
glance  at  the  door  told  him  that  mischief  was  afloat,  and  sent  him 
away  in  hot  haste  to  an  old  lurking-place  of  his  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood,  where  he  had  often  lain  in  safety  through  many 
an  hour  of  peril. 

He  growled  out  many  bitter  things  as  he  went ;  and,  above 
all,  he  cursed  his  bad  luck  in  having  stolen  a  plump  bird  on  a 
Friday. 

"It's  like  me,""  he  said;  "  Fm  the  most  unlucky  beggar  under 
the  sun." 

As  he  bemoans  his  fate,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Manor  House, 
where  all  hands  had  been  up  and  busy  from  a  still  earlier  hour. 

When  the  c  southerly  wind  and  the  cloudy  sky'  spoke  to  the 
Squire  that  morning — though  he  certainly  did  not  mount  and  fly 
before  sunrise — he  came  down  booted  and  spurred,  and  'in  pink' 
array  at  eight,  as  exuberant  as  a  young  girl  going  to  her  first  ball. 

"  Frank,  my  boy/'  said  the  old  man,  as  they  met  in  the  hall, 
"  you  will  have  to  bestir  yourself  to-day.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  find  at  least  one  good  fox,  and  to  be  in  at  the  death,  and 
you  must  not  be  far  off.    How  does  Jerry  seem  ?" 

"  Jerry's  all  right,  sir,  but  inclined  to  have  his  own  way  as 
usual ;  and  after  these  three  days  of  idleness  more  self-willed  than 
ever,  no  doubt.  He  did  the  twenty  miles  last  Saturday  as  easily 
as  a  canter  round  the  field/'' 

"He  will  have  more  than  twenty  miles  to-day,  Frank,  and 
roughish  ground  too ;  I  mean  to  go  to  Fancy  Wood  first,  and  if 
we  find  one  there,  it's  ten  to  one  that  he  goes  straight  away  to  the 
Moor." 

"  All  right,  sir ;  I'm  just  going  out  to  the  stables,  now,  and 
will  see  how  things  are." 

And  then  the  Squire  turned  into  the  breakfast-parlour,  a 
long,  low,  oblong  room,  with  tables  running  down  its  entire 
length,  and  now  covered  with  snowy  cloths,  and  a  breakfast  fit  for 
a  king,  and  abundant  enough  for  an  army,  so  it  seemed.  Tea  and 
coffee,  hams,  and  cold  rounds  of  beef,  sirloins,  and  poultry ;  mighty 
flagons  of  strong  ale,  wine  and  strong  waters;  honey,  new-laid 
eggs,  and  a  host  of  minor  dishes,  appeared  in  profuse  abundance. 
At  the  head  of  the  centre  table  sat  the  Squire's  wife,  a  tall,  thin, 
affected  woman,  who  had  once  been  good-looking.  She  disliked 
hunters  and  hunting,  and  everything  ^connected  with  the  chace, 
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but  on  great  occasions  like  the  present  her  lord  and  master's  edict 
on  the  subject  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

"Breakfast  for  thirty,  at  nine,  Sarah,  and  of  course  you'll 
take  the  head  of  the  table  yourself." 

In  due  time  the  guests  began  to  appear,  though  the  number 
fell  far  short  of  what  had  been  expected.  Some  well-known 
names  were  there, — Trelawney,  Bulteel,  Pole,  and  Langworthy, 
and  half-a-dozen  more  of  the  landed  gentry;  then  a  sprinkle  of 
gentlemen  farmers,  a  neighbouring  sporting  parson,  and  one  or 
two  humbler  men,  all  of  whom,  however,  the  old  Squire  made 
heartily  welcome,  setting  them  a  noble  example  in  dealing  with 
the  sirloin,  and  a  tankard  of  the  famous  manor  ale.  But  at  last 
the  joys  of  feasting  were  over ;  horses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  were 
brought  round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  there  was  mounting 
in  hot  haste. 

'  Fancy  Woo&l  where  the  hounds  were  to  throw  off,  was  but 
a  mile  from  the  Manor  House.  It  was  a  large,  scattered,  wood 
of  stunted  oak,  stretching  in  broken  patches  over  a  couple  of  miles 
of  hill-side,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  in  the  valley,  with  here 
and  there  a  block  of  wild,  rough,  mossy  granite  cropping  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  knotted,  bare  branches.  The  high  ground  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  led  right  away  to  the  open  moor,  while 
in  the  hollow  between  the  hills,  and  close  to  the  rocky,  winding 
river,  ran  a  rough  and  narrow  bridle  path,  which  might  be  fol- 
lowed in  and  out  among  the  copse,  and  over  much  wild,  rough 
ground,  for  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  up  almost  to  the  spring-head 
of  the  stream. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  copse  itself  ran  a  broad,  open  wood- 
ride,  which  had  been  specially  cleared  for  the  hunters,  and  down, 
this  now  trotted  most  of  the  cavalcade,  between  the  ragged  patches 
of  tall,  withered,  grass,  and  still  more  ragged  bramble.  The 
path  was  carpeted  with  dead  leaves ;  now  soft  and  slushy  after  the 
thaw,  and  pleasant  enough  for  the  horses'  feet,  but  rather  miry 
travelling  for  the  grooms,  whippers-in,  and  odd  men  who  now, 
under  the  Squire's  direction,  were  setting  the  hounds  to  work  in 
various  directions.  Some  eight  or  ten  of  the  older .  and  more 
experienced  horsemen — '  knowing  ones/  had  been  stationed  by  the 
Squire  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  wood,  so  that  Master  Pug 
should  not  steal  away  unseen  towards  Encombe ;  and  among  these 
was  our  friend  Frank  Stone  himself. 

The  hounds  were  all  busy  at  their  work,  and  all  the  horsemen 
on  the  c  qui  vive/  when  up  drove  a  small  pony-chaise  to  the  gate 
of  the  ride,  and  out  jumped  our  old  friend  Vining,  whose  horse 
had  been  sent  on  the  night  before,  and  was  now  brought  up  to 
him  by  one  of  the  Squire's  grooms. 
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"  The  ponies  are  very  fresh,  Mary/'  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
handed  her  the  reins ;  "  give  them  a  turn  by  the  lower  road  out- 
side the  copse,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you  will  see  us 
break  away.  Then,  go  and  rest  at  your  aunt's  for  an  hour  or  so ; 
and  drive  steadily  home  before  dark." 

The  ponies  were  fresh  but  well-behaved,  and  their  mistress 
knew  how  to  manage  them  so  well  that  as  they  trotted  round  the 
next  corner,  where  several  of  the  '  knowing  ones'  were  getting 
rather  tired  of  their  cigars,  and  indulging  in  a  little  quiet  chaff, 
she  attracted  immediate  attention. 

u  By  Jove,"  said  young  Bulteel  to  Frank,  «  what  a  pretty  little 
girl,  and  how  neatly  she  handles  the  ribbands.    Who  is  she?" 

"  Can't  say,  Bulteel ;  a  stranger  to  me." 

"It's  the  Doctor's  daughter,  at  Langford/'  said  a  third;  "and 
a  very  jolly  little  thing  she  is.  I  shall  go  up,  and  have  a  chat 
with  her." 

And  so  for  the  next  five  minutes  Mary  was  made  the  subject 
of  much  careful  survey,  and  rather  loud  admiration;  a  process 
not  all  to  her  taste,  but  from  which  it  was  hard  to  escape.  It  did 
not,  however,  last  long,  and  luckily  so,  for  it  began  to  get  raw  and 
chilly  in  the  morning  mist. 

The  horses  grew  impatient,  and  twitched  and  shivered  as  the 
minutes  went  by,  and  the  riders  began  to  grumble  at  the  delay, 
and  wonder  if  the  hounds  ever  meant  to  find. 

All  at  once,  far  away  in  the  thick  of  the  wood,  where  the 
whippers-in  were  slashing  about  in  the  dripping  and  dense  copse, 
was  heard  the  first  faint  whimper  of  a  hound.  Then,  more 
loudly,  at  scattered  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  other  unmistake- 
-able  sudden  cries,  and  short,  joyous  barks,  that  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  things  in  a  moment.  The  horses  started  suddenly,  as  if 
into  new  life ;  loose  reins  were  gathered  up,  cigars  thrown  away, 
fog  and  damp  all  forgotten,  and  "Hark  forward!"  seemed  written 
on  every  face. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Vining,"  said  the  old  Squire,  as  the  Doctor 
trotted  his  grey  cob  down  the  wood-drive ;  "  glad  to  see  you,  but 
why  didn't  you  show  at  breakfast  ?  you  have  a  good  day's  work 
before  you.    Did  you  ever  see  such  a  lovely  morning  for — " 

But,  at  this  very  moment,  the  broken  cry  of  the  hounds  swelled 
into  a  loud  and  full  chorus  of  frantic  joy. — "By  Jupiter,"  cried 
the  old  man,  "  they're  away,  and  no  mistake.  Fll  swear  to  old 
Chanticleer's  voice;  the  fox  is  breaking  cover  by  the  lower 
road." 

In  an  instant  all  was  hurry  and  confusion.  Away  went  red- 
coats and  black,  horses  little  and  big,  in  all  directions ;  their 
riders  choosing  any  path  that  came  first,  or  that  they  knew,  and 
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making  in  hot  haste  for  the  lower  road.  And  the  Squire  was 
right. 

Just  at  the  corner  of  the  wood,  a  few  hundred  yards  below 
where  the  pony-carriage  and  little  'Sunshine'  still  waited,  the 
hounds  had  come  upon  our  old  friend's  favourite  lurking-place, 
and  at  last  driven  him  out  into  the  open.  He  had  crept  hastily, 
unseen,  out  of  the  wood,  along  under  the  hedge  of  a  ploughed 
field,  crossed  the  river  over  a  narrow,  one-arched  bridge,  and  was 
now  going  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  straight  up  the  opposite  hill. 
Within  five  minutes  the  dogs  were  in  full  cry  after  him,  and  went 
away  up  the  wooded  slope  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  river,  with  such 
a  burst  of  headlong,  dashing  excitement,  that  Mary  had  as  much 
as  she  could  do  to  hold  her  ponies  in.  In  another  moment  she 
was  alone,  and  every  horseman  was  doing  his  best,  away,  across 
the  ploughed  field,  to  gain  a  place.  The  trot  soon  became  a 
canter,  the  canter  rose  into  a  mad,  rushing,  gallop ;  and  all  that 
could  be  seen  on  the  far  hill  side  were  the  scattered  redcoats, 
shining  dots  of  crimson  among  the  patches  of  grey  mist  and 
tangled  brushwood.  She  watched  them  eagerly,  as  long  as  they 
could  be  discerned  among  the  hedgerows,  and  then  turning  the 
ponies'  heads,  trotted  them  slowly  back  to  Encombe,  still  catching, 
as  she  went,  a  faint  echo  of  the  music  on  the  hill  side,  which  had 
sent  off  so  many  a  gallant  steed  and  rider  after  poor,  hapless, 
Reynard. 

Willy  Fitzgerald  had  declined  the  Squire's  offer  of  a  mount 
that  day.  He  was  moody  and  out  of  heart  with  himself,  with 
Encombe,  and  with  all  belonging  to  it. 

u  No,  mother/'  he  said  to  her  that  morning,  after  breakfast, — 
"I  don't  know  any  of  the  fellows  there,  and  they  don't  know  me ; 
so  that  I  should  only  be  in  the  way.  I  have  not  seen  the  Squire 
for  years,  and  as  for  Frank  I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  see  him 
specially.  I  shall  take  my  rod,  and  go  down  to  kill  a  brace  of 
fish." 

"  Trout  in  November,  Will ;  I  thought  they  were  out  of  season 
after  Michaelmas  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  trout  are ;  but  did  you  never  hear  of  another  fish 
called  grayling,  that  a  certain  old  lady  at  Encombe  sometimes  eats 
for  her  supper  ?" 

And,  so,  away  went  Piscator  for  a  lonely  ramble  down  the 
river,  while  the  redcoats  were  pursuing  their  jollier  sport  far  away, 
up-stream,  across  the  moor.  When  Mary  drew  up  her  little  pony 
carriage  in  front  of  the  widow's  cottage,  the  old  lady  could  hardly 
believe  her  eyes  for  very  joy. 

u  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here,  child,  at  this 
time  of  the  day,  and  where  in  the  world  do  you  come  from? 
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Here,  Richard,  Richard /"  calling  to  the  odd  man  who  looked  after 
the  garden,  the  pigs,  and  all  the  other  little  property  of  the  old 
lady,  "  come,  and  take  the  ponies  round  to  the  stable.  Now,  my 
dear  child,  come  in ;  have  you  had  any  breakfast  ?" 

"  O  yes,  Aunt,  hours  ago,  thank  you ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
rest  and  have  a  chat  with  you." 

"  A  rest  and  a  chat  ?  I  should  think  you  would,  indeed.  "Who 
would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  this  morning?  As  for 
Willy,  he  will  be  half-crazy  when  he  comes  back,  and  finds  you 
have  been  here.  It's  not  an  hour  since  he  started  off  down  the 
river  to  kill  a  dish  of  grayling.  But,  perhaps,  you  will  stop  till 
he  comes  back." 

"1  must  be  at  home  at  Langford  before  dark,  Auntie;  and 
it's  a  good  seven  miles  from  Encombe  Cross." 

And  then  shawl  and  straw  hat  were  taken  off,  and  the  two 
ladies  settled  down  to  a  good,  long  chat. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  you're  looking  prettier  and 
rosier  than  ever — I  declare  you  are.  But  what  brought  you  here 
at  this  time  of  day  ?" 

"  I  drove  papa  over  to  the  grand  meet  at  the  Manor  House, 
then  to  <  Fancy  Wood/  where  I  saw  the  hounds  throw  off,  and  the 
scarlet  coats  rushing  away  after  them  over  hedge  and  ditch  like 
so  many  mad  men.  Imagine  papa  on  his  little  fat,  grey  cob, 
•taking  a  five-barred  gate — just  because  the  old  Squire  on  his  great 
brown  chestnut  went  flying  over  it !  It  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do,  I  can  tell  you,  to  hold  my  ponies.  But  I  got  away  at  last, 
and  here  I  am.  One  of  the  gentlemen  there  was  most  anxious  to 
dismount,  and  drive  me  back  to  Encombe.  It  was  a  Mr.  Lang- 
worthy,  an  old  friend  of  papa's,  but  of  course  I  would  not  hear 
of  it." 

"  I  don't  wonder,  Mary,  at  the  young  man's  being  so  anxious 
to  be  charioteer.  In  that  bewitching  little  hat  of  yours,  you're 
enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  wiser  and  older  men  than  Tom 
Langworthy.  I  know  him;  but  he's  not  good  enough  for 
you." 

"  Auntie,  if  you  do  not  this  moment  stop  paying  me  such 
endless  compliments,  I  shall  have  to  call  Dick  and  order  out  the 
ponies  again.  You  are  a  very  wicked  old  lady  to  turn  your  poor 
little  niece's  head  with  such  flattery." 

But  the  ponies  were  not  ordered  for  several  hours  to  come ; 
and  Mary  had  to  listen  to  all  Willy's  adventures  in  the  great  city, 
what  he  had  seen,  what  he  had  done,  and  brought  home  with  him. 
And  so  the  day  wore  slowly  on. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  see  how  it  fared  with  that  unhappy  per- 
sonage who  had  c  cursed  his  daif  on  that  luckless  morning,  and 
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attributed  all  his  ill  fortune  to  tlie  carrying  off  of  a  fat  duck  on  a 
Friday. 

Reynard  knew  the  country  well,  and  in  spite  of  his  stiff  leg, 
for  the  first  half-hour  bore  straight  away  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
up  hill  and  down  dale  without  a  check.  His  aim  was  to  get  away 
to  Sheepstor  Wood,  an  old  and  rocky  fastness  at  the  edge  of  the 
moor,  that  had  served  him  well  in  many  a  strait.  But  when, 
after  five  miles  heavy  running,  he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
last  slope,  he  felt  that  the  odds  were  against  him,  and  that  those 
yelping  fiends  behind  were  gaining  ground,  and  would  be  upon 
him  before  he  reached  the  summit.  He  suddenly  turned  away 
therefore  to  the  left  by  a  winding  sheep-path  that  led  to  Meavy 
Down,  and  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  his  deliverance. 

Meanwhile  the  field  of  gallant  horsemen  had  already  begun 
to  grow  thin.  For  the  last  mile  in  the  valley  there  had  been 
a  succession  of  heavy  ploughed  fields,  and  these,  after  a  sud- 
den thaw,  turned  almost  every  horse  into  a  c  pounder.5  The  old 
Squire  and  his  son,  Trelawney,  and  the  sporting  parson,  and 
the  huntsman  on  a  tall,  wiry  grey,  were  the  only  four  who  now 
held  anything  like  places,  or  seemed  to  have  anything  like  c  go' 
left  in  them.  Next  to  them,  a  good  third  of  a  mile  behind,  came 
Langworthy  and  the  Doctor  on  his  grey  cob. 

u  It  can't  last  at  this  pace,"  shouted  the  Squire  to  Frank,  as 
they  side  by  side  went  over  a  low  hedge. 

ft  No,  sir,  I  shouid  think  not.  Old  Jerry  himself  feels  that  he 
has  been  doing  work.  Dogs  are  gaining  on  the  brush,  and  if  he 
goes  straight  up  to  Sheepstor  they'll  be  in  upon  him  before  he  gets 
to  the  top." 

Our  wily  friend,  however,  did  not  go  straight  up  to  Sheepstor, 
but  following  the  winding  sheep-path  to  the  left,  found  himself  at 
last  out  upon  the  wide  open  moor,  where  a  flock  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  sheep  were  feeding  on  the  short  tough  grass,  under 
the  charge  of  an  old  white-haired  shepherd.  Dashing  through  the 
the  very  middle  of  the  flock,  he  made  his  way  within  view  of  the 
shepherd,  and  almost  within  reach  of  the  shepherd's^  dog,  up  to 
a  low  wall  of  rough  moorland  stone,  which  here  served  to  mark 
the  boundary  between  the  two  adjoining  farms.  Over  this  wall 
he  leaped,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Within  ten  minutes  up  dashed  the  whole  pack  in  full  cry, 
passing,  with  many  outcries  and  wandering  zig-zags  through  the 
midst  of  the  terrified  flock  of  sheep.  But  a  hundred  yards  beyond 
them,  when  near  the  wall,  they  came  to  a  dead  check,  and  were 
utterly  at  fault.  On  came  huntsman,  Squire,  and  son, -with  their 
two  sole  companions,  and  all  was  done  that  could  be  done  to  re- 
cover the  lost  scent.    At  the  base  of  the  wall  there  ran  a  little 
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moorland  brook  not  three  feet  wide,  and  seldom  one  foot  deep, 
making  its  way  across  the  down,  over  the  slope,  and  into  the 
valley ;  and  here  the  horsemen,  in  utter  despair,  gave  their  steeds 
a  bare  mouthful  of  water,  and  a  few  minutes  for  breathing. 

All  at  once,  however,  was  heard  the  voice  of  '  Chanticleer/  the 
Squire's  old  favourite  hound;  the  other  dogs  caught  it  up,  and 
away  they  went  across  the  stream  and  over  the  low  wall.  But  in 
the  field  beyond  they  were  all  again  at  a  dead  lock,  and  the 
ff  Master'  was  ready  to  tear  his  hair  with  vexation. 

u  To  think,"  he  cried  out,  u  of  that  beggar's  bringing  us  up  all 
the  way  seven  miles  an  end  to  this  rascally  place,  and  now  to  get 
away." 

At  that  very  moment,  unseen  by  the  Squire,  unseen  by  the 
huntsmen,  unseen  by  any  one  of  those  ravening  hounds  who  had 
thirsted  for  his  blood  all  through  those  long  and  terrible  miles, — 
unseen  by  the  shepherd  who  stood  staring,  within  gunshot,  and 
unseen  by  the  terrified  sheep,  some  of  whom  were  within  fifty 
yards  of  him,  Mr.  Reynard  himself  suddenly  and  quietly  leaped 
back  over  the  wall  which  he  had  crossed  twenty  minutes  before, 
for  a  moment  or  two  laid  himself  down  in  the  middle  of  the  cold, 
crystal  water,  and  then  crept  stealthily  down  the  side  of  the  hill, 
still  in  the  stream,  and  still  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  which  now 
shielded  him  from  the  ken  of  his  enemies.  In  the  extremity  of 
his  agony,  and  with  the  cries  of  the  pursuing  fiends  close  upon 
him,  he  had  at  first  leaped  the  wall  and  plumped  suddenly  down  on  a 
heap  of  black  bog  earth,  which  the  farmer's  boy  had  piled  up 
against  the  stone-work  after  fixing  a  new  gate-post.  There  he 
had  lain,  half  dead  with  terror,  as  one  by  one  the  furious,  frantic 
hounds  scoured  by  the  foot  of  the  wall,  or  leaped  over  it,  some- 
times within  fifty  yards  of  his  hiding-place.  At  any  moment  he 
knew  that  he  might  be  in  their  jaws,  and  torn  into  a  hundred 
pieces.  His  only  chance  of  escape,  therefore,  was  to  keep  still  for 
a  few  moments,  and  then  to  leap  back  again  before  he  was  de- 
tected, take  to  the  water,  and  then  fly  as  he  had  never  before  fled 
for  his  life. 

In  far  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  tell,  all  this  was  done ;  and 
within  half  an  hour,  creeping  along  under  hedges,  and  by  many  a 
secret  pathway  through  the  woods,  Reynard  was  miles  away  from 
Meavy  Down,  and  going  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him  back 
to  the  bosom  of  his  distracted  family.  Once  he  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  quiet  glade  in  a  plantation,  cocked  his  ears,  turned 
them  to  the  wind,  which  blew  down  the  valley,  and  listened.  But 
not  a  souftd  could  be  heard.  Those  fiendish  enemies  of  his,  for  a 
time,  were  silent ;  on,  therefore,  he  went  once  more ;  and  at  last 
reeking  with  sweat,  and  half  dead  with  fatigue,  reached  his  own 
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den  in  Fancy  Wood.  The  front  door  was  barred  up  as  we  have 
seen,  but  there  was  the  narrow  back  entrance  under  the  old  furze- 
bush,  and  after  some  squeezing  he  made  his  way  in  by  that,  and 
there,  after  much  rejoicing  and  caressing,  lay  down  and  slept  the 
sleep — 0f  the  weary — if  not  of  the  just. 

"  I  was  sure  how  it  would  be,"  said  he,  that  night  to  his 
wife,  as  he  lay  down  after  supper.  "It's  one  of  my  unlucky 
days." 

u  Nonsense,  Reynard,  nonsense  I  what  a  fuss  you  are  making 
about  luck.  If  you  had  stayed  in  doors  after  breakfast,  instead  of 
going  to  sleep  out  by  that  drafty  back-door,  you  would  never  have 
got  into  trouble.  Anyhow,  your  children  can't  starve,  can  they, 
luck  or  no  luck? — so  do  hold  your  tongue,  and  go  to  sleep." 

Meanwhile,  it  was  a  bad  time  for  all  within  reach  of  the  Squire 
on  Meavy  Down.  He  raved  about  the  dogs,  he  cursed  the  shep- 
herd for  a  meddling  jackass,  though  what  he  had  meddled  with  it 
was  hard  to  say.  He  blew  up  the  huntsman  for  being  so  far 
behind,  the  hounds  for  being  so  far  before,  and  over-running  the 
scent.  He  raved  against  the  sheep  for  being  where  they  were, 
and  the  dancing  brook  for  going  down  the  hill,  and  next  he  cursed 
his  own  luck  for  hunting  on  a  Friday.  And  then,  feeling  just  as 
much  better  as  dealers  in  strong  language  always  do,  he  put  his 
favourite  horse,  Harkaway,  at  the  stone  wall,  and  nearly  came  down 
a  e  cropper'  on  the  other  side,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  Bulteel,  and 
the  unspeakable  terror  of  the  huntsman.  c  Harkaway'  had  sud- 
denly felt  the  spur,  and  a  slash  of  the  whip  applied  to  him,  at  the 
same  moment ;  and  not  knowing  exactly  what  it  was  for,  had 
risen  awkwardly  and  in  a  hurry,  knocked  a  loose  stone  off  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  nearly  sent  the  Squire  over  his  head.  But,  at 
last,  they  all  got  away  down  into  the  valley  again,  where  they  met 
the  Doctor  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  second  rank,  and  all  rode 
moodily  homewards.  At  the  'Bickleigh  Firs/  however,  they 
picked  up  a  couple  of  fresh  foxes,  lost  the  first,  but  after  a  sharp, 
swift,  burst  of  twenty  minutes,  ran  into  and  killed  the  other  in 
the  middle  of  an  open  field,  by  sheer  dint  of  pluck,  clever  man- 
agement, and  hard  work.  Six  or  eight  of  the  field  were  in  at  the 
death,  and  among  them  none  more  delighted  than  the  little 
Doctor ;  so  elated  was  he,  in  fact,  that  he  began  putting  his  horse 
at  one  or  two  awkward  places  which  the  cob  did  not  at  all  relish. 
He  jumped,  but  clearly  against  his  will. 

' '  Now,  old  man,"  urged  the  Doctor ;  "  now,  old  man,  one  bit 
more,  and  then  we  trot  quietly  homewards." 

The  '  hit'  was  a  low  wooden  paling  that  divided  the  field  from 
a  narrow  flinty  road,  a  foot  below  the  level  on  which  they  stood. 
It  was  an  awkward  leap — but  others  took  it,  and  Vining  would 
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follow.  The  result  was  that  the  cob  jumped  short,  and  drove  his 
knees  full  crash  against  the  palings  which,  being  rotten,  broke 
into  a  score  of  splinters,  and  sent  horse  and  rider  headlong  into 
the  road.  The  hapless  cob  cut  both  his  knees,  but  at  once 
jumped  up  and  was  on  his  legs  again ;  while  the  poor  Doctor  lay- 
groaning  in  the  road,  unable  to  move  hand  or  ,  foot.  He  had 
broken  his  collar-bone,  and  his  thigh. 

Luckily  help  was  close  at  hand  from  a  neighbouring  village,  the 
wounded  man  was  soon  stretched  on  a  gate,  and  carried  by  half-a- 
dozen  men  back  to  the  Manor  House,  to  which  the  Squire  insisted 
that  he  should  be  taken.  "Within  two  hours  of  that  time,  he  was 
safe  in  bed,  a  surgeon  fetched  from  Sandymouth,  and  the  broken 
bones  were  set. 

Fitzgerald  had  killed  his  dish  of  grayling,  and  was  strolling 
lazily  homewards,  as  dusk  began  to  fall ;  and  when  he  got  to  the 
cottage,  was  amazed  to  see  a  pony  carriage  at  the  gate,  into  which 
a  lady  jumped  in  furious  haste,  and  was  driven  off  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  just  as  he  got  within  hearing. 

"O,  Willy/'  cried  the  old  lady;  "O,  Willy,  why  didn't  you 
come  five  minutes  sooner?  Sad,  sad,  news  from  the  Manor 
House,  your  poor  Uncle  Vining  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
brought  home  for  dead.  Both  his  legs  broken,  and  his  collar- 
bone out,  so  says  the  groom.  And  poor  Mary  just  gone  off  half 
frantic  to  her  father  at  the  hall  V3 

"Mary,  again  V9  says  Piscator.  "Why  on  earth,  mother, 
didn't  you  say  she  was  coming  to-day  ?" 

How  could  I  tell  you,  my  boy,  what  I  didn't  know  ¥* 

To  this,  Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  had  no  reply  to  make.  All  that 
could  now  be  done  was  to  go  in  and  consult  as  to  the  bad  news. 

"  It's  one  of  my  unlucky  Fridays,  mother.  I  might  have 
known  something  would  happen.  The  fish  never  rose  worse  than 
they  have  done  to-day.  But  now  I'm  off  to  the  Hall,  to  hear 
what  has  really  happened." 

Then  he  suddenly  flung  down  his  basket,  and  ran  hastily  down 
the  lane  towards  the  village. 

CHAPTER  XL 

"SAVE  me  from  my  friends." 

"  Friends  are  they  ?   Why,  they're  as  loving  as  enemies. 
If  this  be  your  friendship,  commend  me  to  good  downright  hating.' ' 

Old  Play. 

When  Fitzgerald  reached  the  Manor  House,  there  was  still 
much  bustle  and  confusion  going  on.    A  carriage  with  a  pair  of 
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horses  was  at  the  door ;  three  or  four  of  the  Squire's  hunting 
friends  were  walking  their  horses  up  and  down  on  the  gravel  walk, 
and  servants  were  coming  and  going  in  all  directions.  There, 
too,  were  the  couple  of  grey  ponies  which  he  had  seen  start  from 
the  cottage,  still  panting  and  smoking  after  their  furious  gallop. 
For  a  moment  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  go  in.  There  was 
still  a  touch  of  his  old  shyness  about  him ;  he  hadn't  seen  the  old 
Squire,  as  he  had  said,  for  some  years,  and  the  young  one — well, 
the  less  he  saw  of  him  the  better.  Still,  he  must  find  out  how  his 
uncle  really  was ;  and  there  was  the  possibility  of  his  seeing  his 
cousin  Mary.  These  were  two  strong  reasons  for  going  boldly  up 
to  the  Hall-door,  and  ringing  the  great  bell.  He  made  his  way, 
therefore,  among  the  horsemen,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bell, 
but  before  he  could  ring  it,  Frank  Stone  himself  ran  eagerly  down 
the  steps,  to  one  of  his  red-coated  friends. 

"  A  broken  collar-bone,  and  broken  thigh ;  so  says  the  surgeon 
from  Sandymouth, — Bulteel ;  not  so  bad,  you  see,  as  we  thought. 
I  really  imagined  it  was  all  over  with  the  old  boy/' 

Upon  this,  there  was  an  interchange  of  '  Good  Nights/  and  the 
horsemen  trotted  smartly  away  across  the  park. 

As  Stone  turned  to  go  back,  he  came  suddenly  on  his  friend. 

"  Why,  Fitz,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?  who  would  have  thought 
of  seeing  you  here.  But,  of  course,  you  have  come  to  hear  the 
last  bulletin.  I  am  glad  it's  a  good  one,  old  fellow.  Both  bones 
set,  and  all  going  on  right.    Now,  come  in,  and  see  the  Squire/' 

"  Not  to-night,  thank  you,  Stone.  All  I  came  for  was  to  hear 
the  last  bulletin,  on  account  of  my  mother,  who  is  sadly  terrified 
at  the  groom's  message." 

"  But,  come  in,  Fitz,  all  the  same ;  we  shall  not  eat  you,  man. 
Come  in; — your  cousin  may  have  better  news  for  you  by  this  time/' 

This  mention  of  Mary  settled  the  question.  And  in  they 
went. 

Frank  took  him  at  once  into  the  dining-room  where  his  father 
was  working  away  steadily  at  a  cold  sirloin  of  beef,  as  only  a  fox- 
hunter  can. 

u  Here's  Fitzgerald,'  sir,  come  over  to  see  how  his  uncle  is, 
Sam  having  carried  over  a  message  that  the  doctor  had  '  percus- 
sion '  of  the  brain,  and  every  bone  in  his  body  broken." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  all  that,  I  hope,"  said  the  squire,  getting  up 
and  shaking  Fitz  heartily  by  the  hand,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
and  you're  just  in  time  for  a  slice  of  cold  beef.  Now  that  my  old 
friend  Vining  is  safe  in 'bed,  and  doing  well  I  hope,  the  inner 
man  cries  out  for  a  morsel  of  provender.  Mrs.  Stone,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  ring  the  bell  for  fresh  plates  and  glasses  ?" 

But  Mrs.  Stone,  who  sat  in  an  easy  chair  near  the  fire,  with  a 
vol.  in.  23 
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handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  was  in  far  too  hysterical  a  state  to  stir 
hand  or  foot,  except  for  lachrymose  purposes. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Fitzgerald/'  she  sobbed  out,  "  I  really  never  was 
so  shocked  in  all  my  life ;  our  poor,  old,  dear  Doctor,  here  alive 
and  well  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  and  brought  home  a  lifeless 
corpse  on  a  gate  at  five,  with  every  bone —  Oh  !  it's  too  shocking, 
my  nerves  will  never  recover  it." 

Whereupon  she  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief  once  more, 
gasping  out  at  intervals, 

"  Why,  it  might  have  been  my  darling  Frank  himself,  cut  off 
in  the  prime  w 

"  Or  me,  ma'am,"  interrupted  the  sturdy  old  squire,  "  it  might 
have  been  me,  ma'am,  your  darling  husband,  cut  off  in  his  prime, 
and  the  pheasants  not  half  killed  off,  and  only  one  good  run  for 
the  season,  and  " 

"  How  can  you  be  so  profane,  Squire?  I  really  am  quite 
ashamed  to  hear  you  going  on  in  this  shocking  way,  with  that 
poor,  dear,  man  lying  upstairs  with  every  bone  in  his  body  broken 
to  " 

"  No,  no,  no,  ma'am,  not  with  every  bone,  if  you  please,  as  I 
have  already  told  you  a  dozen  times,  but  only  his  collar-bone,  and 
his  thigh  out.  I  did  the  very  same  thing  myself,  seven  years  ago, 
and  am  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it,  that  I  know  of.  In  a  month's 
time  the  old  doctor  will  be  himself  again.  We'll  drink  his  health 
presently.  Frank,  my  boy,  just  ring  the  bell,  and  then  go  to  your 
mother's  dressing-room,  and  get  another  dry  pocket-handkerchief. 
The  maids  are  all  too  busy,  I  suppose,  upstairs,  to  think  of  her 
just  now." 

Plates  and  glasses  were  brought  at  last,  and  the  three  men 
soon  set  to  work  upon  the  sirloin  with  a  hearty  good  will,  and 
drinking  to  the  sick  man's  speedy  recovery,  in  that  old  mellow  ale 
for  which  Encombe  is  so  famous. 

When  the  pangs  of  hunger  had  been  assuaged,  and  Fitzgerald 
had  heard  a  full  account  of  the  day's  run,  and  been  duly  scolded 
for  not  accepting  the  squire's  offer  of  a  mount,  he  rose  to  go;  only 
begging  that  if  possible,  he  might  carry  back  one  still  later  word 
as  to  the  patient's  exact  state. 

"  I  can't  see  the  doctor  of  course,  but  I  think  that  my  cousin 
would  perhaps  speak  to  me  for  a  moment  if  she  knew  I  was 
here." 

And  away  went  Frank  upstairs  to  make  enquiry  as  to  what 
could  be  done.  "  Pray  let  her  know,"  said  Fitzgerald,  as  he  left 
the  room,  "  that  I  am  here,  and  shall  be  most  thankful  if  I  can 
do  anything  for  her,  or  my  uncle." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  this  message  : — 
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cc  Miss  Vining  sends  her  kind  regards,  but  cannot  leave  her 
father,  who  is  just  now  dozing,  and  the  Sandymouth  surgeon  says, 
c  going  on  welV    There  is  nothing  Mr.  Fitzgerald  can  do."" 

After  this,  of  course,  Fitzgerald's  only  resource  was  to  say 
good-night  to  the  hearty  old  squire,  and  take  his  departure. 
Frank  walked  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  avenue,  and  expressed 
much  concern  at  his  uncle's  accident. 

a  But  he  is  in  good  hands  now,  and  Miss  Vining  is  by  all 
accounts  a  capital  nurse,  so  that  he  will  soon  be  on  his  legs  again. 
It's  lucky  that  it  happened  so  near  home.  Let  us  see  something 
of  you  now  and  then,  old  fellow." 

"  I  shall  be  here  again  in  the  morning,  about  eleven,  no  doubt. 
As  soon  as  my  uncle  is  well  enough,  something  must  be  done 
about  his  practice,  of  course.  It's  lucky  that  I  am  on  the  spot. 
Good-night,  Stone." 

And  so  they  shook  hands,  and  parted. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  boy,"  said  Stone  to  himself,  as  he  walked  up 
the  avenue  back  to  the  house,  "  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  many  more  to-morrows,  as  long  as  the  magnet  is 

here  By  Jupiter  !  the  prettiest  little  girl  I  have  seen  for 

months.  But  I'll  take  care  that  you  shall  not  meet  too  often — 
while  she  is  at  the  Manor  House,  at  all  events." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

"  MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS." 

When  Fitzgerald  reached  home  that  night,  he  made  the  best 
of  his  news,  and  did  all  he  could  to  cheer  the  old  lady  into  the 
belief  that  things  were  not  so  bad  as  they  looked. 

"  Collar-bone  broken,  mother,  and  thigh  out,  that's  all,  and 
he's  going  on  well.    So  the  Sandymouth  man  says." 

"  That's  all,  Willy,  and  how  much  more  do  you  want  ?" 

"Nothing  more.  It's  bad  enough,  I  know,  but  it's  of  no  use 
to  fret.  The  bones  being  in  their  place,  before  any  inflammation 
sets  in,  is  a  capital  thing  for  the  old  man ;  and  in  a  month's  time 
he'll  be  himself  again,  I  dare  say.  But,  meanwhile  something 
must  be  done  about  his  patients  ;  and  that  something,  I  suppose, 
I  shall  have  to  do.  So,  to-morrow,  I  must  try  to  see  him  and 
hear  what  he  wishes." 

And  thus,  mother  and  son  parted  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  Manor  House,  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  Frank  seemed  all  anxiety  to  hear  how  the  patient  had 
slept;  how  his  young  nurse  was;  and  at  what  time  the  Sandy- 
m  outh  doctor  was  expected ;  what  would  they  have  for  breakfast  ? 
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and  what  could  he  do  to  help  Miss  Vining  ?  Should  he  take  a 
message  over  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  to  say  how  the  sick  man  was, 
and  how  Miss  Vining  felt  after  the  fatigues  of  the  night  ?  Was 
there  anything  that  could  be  done  for  her  or  for  him  ? 

He  had  made  his  way  up  quietly  to  the  sick  room,  and  spoken 
to  poor  Mary  herself  in  a  little  dressing-room  adjoining  that  of  the 
invalid. 

"  My  mother/'  he  said,  "is  utterly  knocked  down  by  this  terrible 
accident,  Miss  Vining,  but  1  assure  you  that  she  feels,  as  we  all 
do,  what  a  sad  blow  it  must  be  to  you,  and  is  most  anxious  to 
do  what  she  can.  You  have  only  to  speak,  in  fact,  and  you  shall 
soon  see  what  the  poor  old  Manor  House  can  do." 

"I  can  never  thank  you  all  enough,"  she  replied,  "for  such  un- 
wearied kindness,"  looking  up  at  him,  with  her  brown,  clear,  hazel 
eyes  full  of  tears,  "  never  enough.  He  has  slept  in  broken 
snatches  all  through  the  night,  moaning  in  his  sleep,  but  is  asleep 
now.  And,  I  am  doctor  enough  to  know  that  sleep  is  better  for 
him  than  all  the  draughts  in  the  world,  better  even  than  meat  and 
drink.  It  has  cheered  me  up,  so  that  I  have  made  quite  a  hearty 
breakfast,  as  you  see ;"  pointing  as  she  spoke  to  a  little  side-table 
laid  out  for  her  use,  with  a  choice  little  bouquet  of  flowers  shining 
in  the  midst  of  it. 

u  One  morsel  of  toast,"  said  Frank,  "is  all  I  see  missing  from 
the  rack,  nothing  else  touched." 

"  Oh,  yes !  a  good  draught  of  milk;  to  say  nothing  of  those  de- 
licious flowers,  which  have  quite  refreshed  me.  But,  I  must  go 
now,  for  fear  he  should  wake  and  miss  me.  Good-bye." 

And  then  she  thanked  him  with  her  eyes,  and  was  slipping 
quietly  back  into  her  old  place,  by  the  sick  man's  bedside,  where 
"  Marion  "  the  housemaid  was  keeping  watch  for  her,  while  away. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Frank,  "and  don't  forget  that  everybody 
here  is  only  waiting  to  help  you.  Shall  I  send  a  message  over  to 
the  Cottage,  and  say  how  Mr.  Vining  is  ?  In  fact,  I  thought  that 
Fitzgerald  would  have  been  here  by  this  time.  But  I  can  easily 
send?" 

"  One  word  would,  I  dare  say,  be  very  welcome  to  old  Auntie ; 
but,"  she  added,  "my  cousin  is  sure  to  be  here,  beyond  all 
doubt." 

Punctually  at  eleven,  Fitzgerald  made  his  appearance  at  the 
hall-door,  where  Stone  was  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and  came 
down  the  steps  to  meet  him. 

"  Good  news,  Fitz,  still  good  news ;  the  old  boy  has  had  some 
sleep,  and  the  doctor  who  has  just  left  says  that  all  is  going  on  as 
right  as  a  trivet ;  and  how  right  that  may  be,  you,  as  a  doctor, 
must  know  full  well." 
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"  The  surgeon  has  left,  has  he,  Stone  ?  then  I  daresay  I  shall 
be  able  to  see  my  uncle  for  two  minutes,  and  make  arrangements 
about  his  business.  At  all  events,  I  might  see  Miss  Vining,  and 
hear  her  report  ?" 

u  Come  in,  Fitz,  and  we'll  enquire.  My  impression  is,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  not  allowed  to  see  anybody  as  yet,  especially  to 
talk  business.  But,  come  in,  and  I  will  ask  the  authorities. 
Meanwhile,  go  you  down  into  the  conservatory,  at  the  end  of  the 
long  room,  and  there  you  will  find  the  governor  smoking  his 
morning  cigar." 

Fitzgerald  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  Mr.  Frank  went  away 
into  the  house,  as  if  to  make  enquiries. 

In  five  minutes,  back  he  comes  into  the  conservatory. 

"Mr.  Vining  is  still  asleep,  and  his  daughter,  who  is  head 
nurse,  won't  hear  of  his  being  disturbed ;  sleep  being  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  him  just  now." 

"I  told  her,"  added  Frank,  "that  you  wished  to  speak  to 
him  about  business,  I  believed ;  and  she  begged  me  to  say  that,  if 
so,  he  should  write  to  you  as  soon  as  ever  the  doctor  would  let 
him  use  pen  and  ink." 

"And  how  is  Mary  herself?" 

u  Miss  Vining  looks  fagged,  after  her  long  night's  watch,  of 
course ;  but  the  doctor's  visit  this  morning  has  cheered  her  up 
very  much." 

And,  here  again,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  Willy  found  him- 
self quietly  checkmated.  It  was  clear  that  he  could  not  see  the 
sick  man,  and  equally  clear  that  his  cousin  did  not  much  care  to 
see  him. 

All  he  could  do,  therefore,  once  more  was  to  wish  the  Squire 
good  morning,  and  take  his  departure. 

Very  slowly  and  moodily  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  Cottage. 

u  Mother,"  he  said,  "  all  seems  to  be  going  on  well.  Uncle 
Vining  is  asleep — and  Miss  Vining" — 

"  Miss  Fiddlestick — Willy,"  interrupted  the  old  lady — "Mary, 
Mary — I  should  say — " 

"  Well,  then,  Mary, — sends  down  a  cool  message  that  she 
can't  leave  the  room,  and  that  her  father  shall  write  about  the 
business,  as  soon  as  the  doctor  lets  him  use  pen  and  ink." 

"Just  so,  Willy;  what  sort  of  a  message  did  you  expect  to 
have  sent  down  to  you  ?  For  my  part,  I  can't  see  what  else  the 
poor  girl  could  have  said." 

"  She  might  have  come  down  and  spoken  to  me  for  a  minute, 
I  suppose,  without  much  danger  to  herself  or  the  sick  man,  just  as 
easily  as  have  spoken  to  that  poor,  Frenchified,  ass,  Frank  Stone. 
I'm  not  poisonous  to  look  at,  and  I  don't  bite."  j 
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u  My  dear/'  replied  the  old  lady,  "  you  don't  know  whether  she 
did  speak  to  that  Frenchified  person  at  all.  He  most  likely  sent 
up  his  message  by  one  of  the  maids,  who  brought  down  the  answer 
which  you  received." 

This  aspect  of  affairs  seemed  to  afford  some  little  comfort  to 
her  son,  who,  having  put  on  an  old  fishirig-coat  and  a  wide-awake 
felt  hat,  bristling  with  a  whole  regiment  of  artificial  flies,  went 
away  down  the  valley  to  kill  a  brace  of  his  favourite  grayling. 

Aunt  Fitzgerald's  guess  as  to  the  Frenchified  person,  oddly 
enough,  was  in  one  respect  not  far  from  the  truth.  Mary  had  never 
seen  him  since  that  first  early  interview  in  the  morning,  and  never 
heard  one  word  of  her  cousin  Fitzgerald's  enquiries.  In  fact,  she 
had  already  wondered  more  than  once,  as  she  did  wonder  again  for 
many  a  long  day,  why  he  never  came  to  make  enquiry,  and  could 
find  no  satisfactory  reason  for  his  strange  remissness. 

Stone,  in  reality,  when  he  left  Fitzgerald,  had  gone  no  further 
than  the  library.  There  he  sat  himself  down,  and  for  five  minutes 
was  apparently  lost  in  quiet,  careful,  thought.  Having  then 
matured  his  present  plan  of  action,  he  went  back  to  the  con- 
servatory, and  sent  away  his  disconsolate  friend  with  that  cool 
answer  which  bore  such  sour  fruit. 

For  some  days  after  this  things  went  on  in  pretty  much  the 
same  fashion.  Fitzgerald  called  every  day  at  the  Manor  House, 
was  always  received  and  welcomed  by  his  old  friend  Frank,  him- 
self ;  but  he  could  never  gain  a  sight  of  the  sick  man  or  the  sick 
man's  nurse.  The  one  was  always  just  gone  off  in  a  doze,  or  not 
quite  so  well  and  unable  to  be  disturbed ;  just  at  his  breakfast,  or 
the  surgeon  was  with  him ;  while,  as  to  the  other,  she  was  "  fairly 
worn  out  with  last  night's  watching,  and  Marion  didn't  like  to  dis- 
turb her;  she  was  busily  engaged  with  her  father,  or  afraid  to 
leave  him."    Excuse  of  some  kind  or  other  was  never  wanting. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Mr.  Frank  Stone  slightly  changed  his 
tactics.  The  sick  man  was  now  able  to  sit  up  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  one  of  the  first  things  to  which  his 
thoughts  recurred  was,  naturally,  his  long  list  of  patients. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said  to  Mary,  "  they  all  know  by  this  time 
what  has  happened,  and  I  daresay  have  begun  to  wonder  why  they 
have  heard  nothing  from  me.  Willy  is  quite  able  to  keep  them 
all  ( going'  for  the  present,  and  I  can  easily  explain  the  whole  state 
of  the  case.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  child,  that  he  has  never  once 
called  here  since  I've  been  laid  up,  even  to  ask  for  me  ?" 

"  Not  once,  papa,  that  I  can  hear  of.  Mr.  Frank  tells  me  that 
Auntie  has  sent  messages  here  several  times;  but  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  Mr.  William  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  Frank  was  saying,  only 
this  morning,  he  supposed  that  Fitz  was  ill,  as  he  never  showed 
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his  nose  here  now,  and  suggested  your  writing  to  him  just  two  or 
three  lines,  asking  him  to  go  over  to  Langford,  and  take  things  in 
hand." 

Then,  the  good-natured  little  Doctor  was  fairly  puzzled,  flung 
his  head  back  on  the  pillow,  and  was  silent  for  five  minutes. 

But,  that  night  a  letter  was  written,  hoping  that  his  nephew 
was  well,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  go  over  to  Langford  at 
once,  and  take  things  in  hand,  until  the  writer  himself  should  be 
well  enough  to  return  to  his  post.  Fitzgerald  read  this  note  with 
great  gravity  to  his  mother  the  next  morning,  adding,  as  he 
finished  it, 

"  It's  cold,  mother,  very  cold  and  formal,  but  of  course  I  shall 
answer  it  at  once,  and  say  that  I  will  be  at  Sandyford  to-morrow." 
We  must  look  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  writes. 

"  My  Dear  Uncle, — I  am  delighted  to  see  your  hand-writing 
again,  though  it  is  still  a  little  queer  and  shaky  after  your  tumble. 
Rely  upon  it  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  take  your  place  at  Sandy- 
ford  ;  except  at  the  old  ladies'  Almshouses  in  Ford  Lane.  They 
must  wait  for  their  own  pet  doctor.  I  go  to-morrow  morning, 
and  hoping  soon  to  see  you  and  the  cob  together  again,  and  with 
kind  remembrances  to  my  cousin, 

"I  am  ever  yours  sincerely, 

"W.  Fitzgerald/' 

In  two  days  the  young  doctor  was  hard  at  work  among  his 
uncle's  patients,  to  most  of  whom  he  was  altogether  unknown,  and 
by  some  of  whom  he  was  regarded  as  a  very  forward  young  per- 
son "who  presumed"  so  said  old  Mrs.  Ricketts,  the  ironmonger's 
wife  "  presumed  to  understand  all  about  one's  complaints,  as  if  he 
had  known  her  all  his  life." 

He  worked  steadily  on,  however,  and  by  dint  of  good  temper 
and  firmness  soon  managed  to  be  "  en  rapport "  with  the  most 
fidgety  and  cantankerous ;  finding,  however,  in  one  or  two  cases 
that  the  only  plan  was  to  let  the  patient  wander  away  into  a 
minute,  detailed,  account  of  every  symptom  without  check,  or 
reply.  The  noisiest  wheel  will  stop  when  the  supply  of  water  is 
let  to  run  itself  fairly  out ;  and  so  Fitzgerald  found  it. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Manor  House,  a  very  different  game  was 
being  played  out,  in  which  Mr.  Frank  Stone  having  managed  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  his  opponent's  hand,  with  his  usual  cunning  was 
winning  most  of  the  tricks. 

For  the  first  week  after  Fitzgerald  left  he  kept  pretty  much  to 
his  usual  line  of  tactics ;  going  regularly  up  to  the  sick  man's 
room  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  enquire  how  he  was ;  now  and 
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then  bringing  a  choice  bouquet  of  flowers  for  Miss  Vining,  or  a 
bunch  of  grapes  for  the  old  man ;  always  with  a  ready  smile  for 
Mary,  and  a  willing  ear  for  the  patient,  who  soon  began  to  relish 
a  chat  with  the  young  squire,  and  to  look  forward  to  his  coming. 
The  old  squire  himself  had  just  got  a  sharp  touch  of  the  gout, — a 
visit  upstairs,  therefore,  to  him  was  out  of  the  question,  and  Mrs. 
Stone  was  far  too  lack-a-daisical  to  suit  the  doctor,  so  that  all 
things  drifted  quietly  into  the  very  track  which  Frank  desired. 
He  was  determined  to  win  the  old  man,  if  he  could  be  won ;  and 
by  a  happy  mixture  of  careful  politeness,  deference,  and  easy  at- 
tention, little  kindnesses,  and  above  all  by  being  a  good  listener, 
he  at  last  succeeded. 

To  win  the  daughter  was  a  very  different  and  far  more  difficult 
task,  as  he  very  well  knew. 

Some  fortresses  may  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main,  some  by 
artifice  and  ambuscade,  others  by  long,  patient,  unwearied  siege. 
This  Mr.  Frank  also  knew.  He  had  not  gained  his  experience  of 
women  in  a  good  school,  and  in  fact,  his  usual  knowledge  and 
usual  style  of  treatment  he  soon  saw,  would  not  avail  him  in  the 
present  case.  Yet,  it  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  he  saw  that  he 
must  be  content  to  work  quietly  on,  and  wait. 

"  Mary,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man  one  evening,  as  they  sat 
together  at  supper  which  was  still  served  upstairs,  "that  young 
man  improves  everyday.  I  had  heard  all  sorts  of  bad  things 
about  him,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  can  find  no  trace  at  all  of 
his  bad  qualities.  I  was  altogether  prepossessed  against  him,  but  he 
seems  to  think  of  little  else  but  how  to  add  to  my  comfort  and 
happiness  ." 

"  Nothing  can  be  kinder,  or  more  attentive  than  he  is,  papa, 
and  all  done  in  such  a  quiet,  unassuming  way  too.  Flowers,  fruit, 
fish,  everything  that  you  want,  he  forgets  nothing.  He  is  a  little 
too  Frenchified  for  me,  as  Cousin  Willy  used  to  say,  c  for  me  per- 
sonally/ but  his  kindness  to  you  I  never  shall  forget." 

"I  hope  not,  Mary,  nor  the  old  squire's.  In  fact,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  shew  my  gratitude  to  them  all  as  I  ought.  As  to 
any  return,  I  know  that  they  will  never  hear  of  it,  but  I  can't  help 
feeling  my  debt  to  them  all  the  same." 

Many  such  talks  as  this  occurred  between  father  and  daughter, 
as  he  began  to  progress  on  towards  recovery ;  and  now  and  then 
contrived  to  hobble  down-stairs  with  a  stout  stick,  take  a  turn  in 
the  conservatory,  or  chat  with  the  old  squire  after  dinner.  The 
two  old  men  got  on  famously  together ;  and  when  the  doctor  pro- 
posed to  fix  a  certain  day  for  his  return  to  Langford,  the  squire 
would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  No,  no,  doctor,"  he  said,  u  stay  another  week,  and  then  you 
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shall  go.  Willy  Fitzgerald,  you  know,  is  looking  after  your  sick 
people,  and  if  he  makes  a  few  mistakes  that  will  be  all  the  better 
for  you  when  you  come  back  toTput  them  to  rights  again.  The 
young  folks  seem  happy  enough  together.  So,  don't  be  in  a 
hurry  ." 

In  this  way  the  return  home  was  put  off  for  a  week,  and  of 
this  extra  time  Frank  Stone  made  full  use. 

Mary  was  now  almost  entirely  released  from  all  her  anxieties 
as  a  nurse.  She  still  slept  in  the  dressing-room  attached  to  her 
father's  chamber,  so  as  to  be  near  at  hand  if  needed  at  night ;  but 
by  day  was  free  to  do  what  she  pleased  with  her  time,  and  spend 
it  where  she  liked. 

First  of  all,  she  began  to  explore  the  beauties  of  the  park,  and 
there,  more  than  once,  it  somehow  happened  that  Mr.  Frank  met 
her  in  the  most  unexpected  and  accidental  manner.  Now  and 
then  he  wandered  away  with  her  through  the  winding  wood-paths 
by  the  river ;  sometimes  staying  only  long  enough  to  guide  her  to 
some  new  view  on  the  hill-side,  at  others  remaining,  after  asking 
permission,  to  the  end  of  the  trip,  and  convoying  her  safely  home. 
Then  came  quiet,  odd,  ten  minutes,  and  chats  in  the  conservatory, 
drawing  out  her  opinions  about  flowers,  or  recounting  to  her  with 
easy  fluency,  some  glimpses  of  the  life  he  had  seen  and  spent  in 
France.  But  in  all  these  pleasant  wanderings,  and  in  all  these 
familiar  talks,  Mr.  Frank  Stone  never  went  beyond  a  certain 
marked  line  of  intimacy ;  far  less  did  he  show  the  slightest  trace 
of  ardour  in  his  manner. 

He  spoke  of  his  old  friend  Fitzgerald,  but  when  his  name  was 
on  the  '  tapis'  Frank  had  always  a  good  word  to  say  of  him ;  and 
above  all  he  always  alluded  to  him  as  one  near  and  dear  to  Miss 
Vining. 

"  He  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  Miss  Vining/'  he  would  say  ; 
"  we  were  boys  together  at  school,  and  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  such  a 
good  opinion  of  me,  as  I  have  of  him.  He  looks  upon  me  as  a 
'  mauvais  svjef  a  dangerous  young  man ;  and  in  this,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  my  father  thoroughly  agrees  with  him.  When  you  know  me 
better,  Miss  Vining,  you  will,  perhaps,  entirely  agree  with  them, 
too,  and  wonder  how  you  could  ever  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
so  wicked  a  person." 

"  Now,  you  are  fishing  for  compliments,"  she  replied.  "  But, 
I  shall  not  take  the  bait.  Disagreeable  and  dangerous  as  you  are, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  ask  if  there  are  any  letters  for  me,  as 
I  see  old  Giles  the  postman  coming  across  the  park,  and  we  may 
as  well  stop  him  before  he  goes  up  to  the  Hall." 

It  will  be  easy  to  gather  from  this  the  state  of  intimacy  which 
had  already  grown  up  between  them,  and  the  terms  on  which  the 
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young  people  seemed  to  be  " getting  on  very  well/'  as  the  Squire  had 
said.  But,  during  the  last  week  of  her  stay,  a  fresh  caus  e  of  inti- 
macy suddenly  sprang  up,  and  this  was  the  bond  of  music .  The  old 
Broadwood  in  the  old-fashioned  drawing-room  had  been  suddenly 
opened  at  the  Squire's  request,  and  her  father  insisted  on  Mary's 
singing  an  old  English  ballad.  In  the  quietest,  simplest,  fashion, 
but  with  a  pure,  fresh,  voice  that  stole  into  one's  very  heart,  she 
sang,  e  Sally  in  our  Alley/  cO  Nannie,  wilt  thou  gang  wi  me,  and  some 
half-dozen  more  simple,  touching,  old-fashioned  ditties,  as  she  had 
often  sung  them  to  her  father.  The  old  Squire  was  charmed; 
"  he  had  never  heard  anything  like  it  for  years,"  he  said — "  since 
by  Jove,  Vining,  I  don't  know  when.  The  idea,"  he  added,"  of  this 
wicked  young  songbird  having  been  here  all  these  weeks,  and 
never  having  opened  her  mouth  !  Now,  Frank,  if  your  lungs  were 
something  of  this  kind,  instead  of  that  rascally  French  lingo,  I 
would  say  something  to  you." 

"Yes,  sir,  no  doubt.  But  I  don't  see  how  I'm  to  turn  night- 
ingale all  at  once,  though  it's  easy  enough  to  Miss  Vining." 

But  though  he  could  not  turn  nightingale,  he  set  to  work  to 
hunt  through  an  old  stock  of  music  his  mother  had  once  played 
and  sung,  and  soon  found  among  the  old  English  composers  some 
duets  just  fitted  for  their  guest's  voice.  He  had  a  capital  tenor 
himself,  and  in  France  had  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  music. 
He  was  determined,  too,  to  please  his  father,  and  she  should  help 
him.  Then  followed  little  practisings  together,  trials  of  duets, 
trials  of  songs  which  he  could  not  learn  without  her  help,  and 
which  she  could  and  did  teach  him.  If  the  old  man  was  pleased 
with  Mary's  voice  alone,  he  was  even  more  charmed  with  it  in  a 
duet.  Frank  did  his  utmost  and  best.  He  threw  into  his  part 
all  the  passion  and  tenderness  he  could  muster ;  and  his  clear, 
ringing,  voice  now  and  then  trembled  with  real  emotion,  for  his 
love  for  music  was  genuine,  and  this  was  his  first  essay  with  a 
young  girl  whose  musical  taste  was  far  truer  and  deeper  than  his 
own.  False  and  artificial  in  so  many  things,  here  at  least  he  was 
true,  and  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  feeling  and  emotion  at 
least  reached  the  heart  of  her  who  sang  with  him.  She  began  to 
take  real  delight  in  the  music  which  seemed  to  give  so  much  plea- 
sure to  all  about  her.  It  was  dangerous  ground,  of  which  she 
knew  nothing,  but  which  Mr.  F.  Stone  knew  full  well,  and  walked 
with  a  wary  step.  "  The  man  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul,"  so 
says  the  great  master,  "  is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils," 
as  wise  a  saw  as  ever  sprang  even  from  him.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  man  of  treasons  and  cunning  stratagems  shall  have 
no  taste  or  love  for  music,  or  skill  in  dealing  with  sweet  sounds. 
The  highest  art,  in  which  the  singer  enters  with  heart  and  soul 
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into  the  full  tenderness,  depth,  and  meaning  of  the  words  he 
utters,  and  of  the  music  to  which  they  are  set,  may  not  be  his. 
But  he  can  still  attain  some  little  skilful  mastery  in  the  craft ;  he 
may  be  touched  by  the  music,  and  feign  the  passion  of  the  words. 
He  may  use  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  win  and  fascinate  the 
poor,  little,  dainty,  innocent  bird  who  listens  to  his  false  strains, 
and  drinks  them  in  as  true. 

And  thus,  in  a  measure,  it  befell  with  Mary  Vining.  She 
learned  to  like  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and,  above  all,  when  it 
mingled  with  her  own ;  and  when  she  saw  the  pleasure  it  gave  the 
listeners,  she  breathed  a  new  tenderness  and  beauty  into  all  she 
uttered,  and  this  gave  heart  and  reality  to  the  tones  which  joined 
hers,  and  made  them  seem  as  living  and  true  as  her  own. 

When,  therefore,  the  time  came  for  her  leaving  the  Manor 
House,  she  left  it  with  a  sort  of  regret  that  all  these  pleasant 
songs  should  cease ; — on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  old  Squire, 
and  not  without  much  kindly  feeling  towards  the  young  one. 

u  God  bless  you,  Mary  Vining/'  said  the  old  man  to  her,  as 
they  said  good-bye,  "  for  bringing  such  pleasant,  cheery,  sounds 
again  into  an  old  man's  heart,  and  brightening  up  his  home  once 
more  with  the  songs  of  his  young  days.  Some  day  you'll  be 
singing,  no  doubt,  to  a  young  one,  and  making  his  home  bright ; 
and  a  very  lucky  dog  he  will  be  who  has  you  to  sing  to  him,  and 
lighten  his  way  through  life/" 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Vining/'  said  Frank,  u  and  thank  you  for 
many  hours  which  such  a  bad  boy  as  myself  never  deserved  to 
have,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  again." 

"  But  Langford  is  not  so  very  far  away,  Mr.  Frank/'  replies 
the  cheery  little  Doctor,  "  is  it  ?  We  have  a  piano  at  home,  and 
Mary  won't  lose  all  her  voice  when  she  gets  into  her  own  quiet 
nest  again.  It's  a  long  step  for  the  Squire  there,  but  nothing  for 
a  gay  young  cavalier  like  you." 

Mary  said  little  or  nothing  as  she  shook  hands  with  them 
all  but  good  bye,  though  her  eyes  said  <c  thank  you  all  a  thousand 
times  for  your  goodness  to  us." 
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It  is  best  to  be  candid  with  one's  readers,  and  to  tell  them  not 
only  what  one  intends  to  do,  but  what  one  means  to  leave  undone. 
I  like  to  treat  my  readers  as  familiar  friends,  and  to  make  them 
feel  as  much  at  home  with  me  as  I  am  with  them.  After  this 
somewhat  unusual  introduction,  I  will  be  candid  and  tell  my 
readers  in  three  lines  what  I  am  going  to  do,  and  what  leave  un- 
done. 

Simply,  then,  I  am  about  to  describe  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  beautiful  of  customs,  the  observance  of  which  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  witnessing,  and  I  am  not  going  to  add  a  single  word 
of  romance  to  it.  The  observances  I  am  about  to  speak  of  are  so 
simple,  so  pure,  so  truly  charming  in  themselves  that,  however 
paradoxical  it  may  sound,  any  addition  becomes  subtraction  from 
their  beauty.  The  custom  is  that  of  u  Well  Dressing,"  on  Holy 
Thursday,  as  observed  in  that  "  village  of  many  waters  " — Tissing- 
ton,  in  the  High  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

The  village  of  Tissington,  the  patrimonial  estate  and  seat  of 
the  Fitzherbert  family — a  family  which  traces  back  to  the  Norman 
times,  and  numbers  among  its  members  the  great  Judge  Sir 
Anthony  Fitzherbert,  and  many  other  notables  in  law,  in 
theology,  and  in  physic,  and  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature — is 
one  of  the  prettiest,  most  quiet,  secluded,  and  enchantingly 
rural  and  worldless  that  the  imagination  could  conceive.  Having 
"  no  thoroughfare n  through  it  —  for  the  turnpike  road  does 
not  run  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  nearest  house  — 
and  being  only  approachable  on  every  side  by  roadways  closed 
with  gates  either  through  the  park  from  the  turnpike,  or 
through  fields  from  the  surrounding  villages,  it  preserves  an  air 
of  simplicity  and  of  quiet  retirement  which  no  other  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  can  boast.  It  is  a  village  by 
itself,  and  its  people  are  a  people  by  themselves.  It  is  a  place 
where  appearances  would  lead  one  to  think  it  impossible  for  vice  of 
any  kind  to  set  its  foot,  and  where  none  but  people  of  the  purest 
feelings  and  the  most  spotless  lives  could  dwell.  Indeed,  to  the 
visitor,  Tissington  looks  like  a  family  settlement  where  no  inter- 
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lopers  were  allowed  to  settle,  and  where  the  people  married  and 
gave  in  marriage,  were  born  and  died,  among  themselves,  and 
held,  like  their  aboriginal  forefathers,  no  communication  with 
other  tribes  or  with  the  world  beyond  their  own  park  gates. 

In  the  olden  days,  when  the  dreaded  plague  with  its  devastat- 
ing hand  seized  on  a  place,  it  was  cut  off  from  the  world.  A  cor- 
don was  planned  around  it,  beyond  which  no  one,  either  for  help 
or  succour,  for  love,  for  charity,  or  religion,  dared  attempt, 
to  pass.  The  stricken  inhabitants  with  a  holy  heroism  kept 
within  their  own  hamlet  to  die  by  themselves  rather  than 
by  transgressing  the  boundary  they  might  spread  the  conta- 
gion among  their  neighbours;  and  these  neighbours,  although 
they  would  take  food  to  the  boundary  line  and  leave  it  at 
appointed  spots  in  exchange  for  money  previously  deposited 
there,  held  no  communication  with  them.  The  village  was 
the  plague-spot,  the  pestilent  place  to  be  avoided  and  dreaded  by 
the  outer  world  who  feared  contamination  and  death  from  any 
communication  held  with  it.  Not  so  Tissington.  That  village 
has  its  cordon  around  it  for  its  own  protection  and  to  keep  off,  as 
it  were,  the  plagues,  and  sins,  and  pollutions  of  the  great  world 
outside  its  gates.  Long  may  its  wells  and  many  streams  typify  its 
own  loveliness  and  purity. 

There,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  on  high  ground,  and  sur- 
rounded by  tall  ancient  trees,  stands  its  church,  a  notable  and 
highly  interesting  relic  of  Norman  times,  with  its  fine  old  monu- 
ments, its  curious  font,  its  Norman  arches,  its  massive  pillars,  its 
fine  arcade,  its  richly-coloured  stained  glass  window,  and  its  many 
other  interesting  features ;  here,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road- 
way and  village  green,  is  the  Hall  where  the  Fitzherberts  have  for 
almost  countless  generations  lived  and  died. 

Here  is  the  village  school;  there  the  dissenting  chapel — a 
modern  innovation  built  of  wood  and  of  wood  only.  Here  is  the 
village  blacksmith,  there  the  wheelwright  and  joiner;  here  the 
schoolmaster,  there  the  farmer,  and  here  again  the  labourer ;  here 
the  duckpond,  there  the  letter-box ;  here  charming  cottages  and 
deliciously  sweet  gardens ;  here  happy  and  rosy  children,  ani 
their  happy  well-to-do  and  contented-looking  parents  and  grand- 
parents— but  nowhere  a  public-house.  Tissington  is  indeed,  as  I  have 
named  it  at  the  head  of  this  article,  "  a  village  of  many  waters,  but 
it  has  nowhere  a  beerhouse  V3  It  has  numerous  wells — all  of  them 
springs  of  the  purest  water  which  are  ever  flowing,  ever  sparkling, 
and  ever  adding  their  tinkling  voices  to  the  beauties  of  the  place. 
Five  of  these  wells  are  a  dressed  "  year  by  year — the  decorations 
being  purely  floral  and  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  designand 
workmanship — each  year  varying  in  design,  according  to  the  taste 
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of  the  village  artists  whose  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  the  harmony  of  colours  is  perfectly  marvellous. 

Over  each  holy  well,  or  spring,  a  kind  of  temple,  or  shrine,  is 
raised,  perhaps  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  thrown  up 
either  by  the  natural  foliage  of  the  closely  surrounding  trees,  or 
by  branches  artificially  placed  so  as  to  form  a  dark  background  to 
the  bright  colours  of  the  design.  The  temples,  or  shrines,  or 
whatever  the  structures  may  be  termed,  are  composed  of  a  frame- 
work of  wood,  the  flat  or  other  surfaces  of  which  are  cut  into  the 
required  forms,  so  as  to  fit  and  join  together  with  accuracy  when 
arranged  over  the  springs.  On  each  piece  of  this  framework  a 
layer  of  soft  clay,  mixed  with  salt  to  keep  it  moist,  is  carefully  and 
smoothly  laid.  The  intended  pattern  of  the  floral  mosaic  is  then 
traced  on  the  soft  clay  with  a  wooden  point  or  modelling  tool,  and 
the  task  of  filling  in  the  colours  commences. 

The  whole  of  the  design,  no  matter  what  part,  whether  the 
groundwork,  the  outline,  the  letters  composing  the  mottoes,  the 
sacred  monograms,  the  doves,  the  urns,  the  fountains,  the  borders, 
the  arabesques,  the  crosses,  the  emblems  of  one  kind  or  other,  or 
whatever  part  it  may  be,  is  composed  of  flowers  cut  off  close  by  the 
stem,  and  e  stuck'  into  the  clay.  Thus  the  bright  yellows  will  be 
produced  by  the  petals  of  the  caltha,  (marsh  marigold),  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called  in  the  district  the  '  mare  blob/*"  the  buttercup, 
the  corcorus,  the  laburnam,  the  gorse,  or  the  pilewort ;  the  blues 
by  the  wild  hyacinth,  the  violet,  and  the  forget-me-not ;  the  reds 
and  pinks  by  the  daisy,f  the  '  blood-red  wall-flower/  &c. ;  the  pur- 
ple by  the  lichnis;  white  by  the  daisy  and  other  flowers;  and 
greens  of  various  shades  by  the  young  and  old  foliage  of  the  yew 
and  other  trees.  The  flowers  are,  as  I  have  said,  cut  off  close  to 
the  stems,  and  then  fixed  as  near  as  possible  together,  in  the  moist 
clay,  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  masses  of  groundwork,  and  the 
delicate  or  broad  and  bold  patterns  formed  upon  them,  giving  a 
richness  of  effect  and  a  gorgeousness  of  colour  which  is  perfectly 
unsurpassable.  The  effect  is  that  of  the  very  richest  mosaic-work, 
the  flowers  being  used  as  tesserae;  or  that  of  the  most  brilliant 
stained  glass. 


*  And  now  in  reference  to  the  name  of  this  plant  let  me  give  my  readers  a  scrap 
of  information  which  they  probably  do  not  already  possess.  The  Marsh  Marigold, 
with  its  bright,  golden  balls  of  flowers,  grows  in  the  ponds  and  marshes  of  the 
neighbourhood.  In  Derbyshire,  ponds  are  universally  called  meres,  corrupted  in  the 
provincial  dialect  into  mear  or  maer  ;  and  globular  forms,  for  instance  the  bubbles 
which  children  amuse  themselves  with,  are  ealled  blobs.  Hence  the  name  mare  (or 
mere)  blobs  for  the  golden  ball  flowers  growing  in  the  pond  or  marsh. 

f  One  remarkably  deep  and  rich  coloured  double-red  daisy,  through  its  constant 
use,  and  being  much  grown  for  the  purpose,  is  known  everywhere  as  *  the  Tissing- 
ton  Daisy.' 
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A  slight  idea  of  their  effect  may  be  gained  from  the  engravings 
here  given,  which  show  the  most  simple,  but  at  the  same  time 
effective,  styles  of  decoration.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  worked  out  in  the  most  scru- 
pulously careful  manner,  in  the  brightest  of  colours,  the  effect 
must  be  marvellous. 


Having  described  the  mode  of  decorating  the  wells,  which  are 
five  in  number,  and  now  named  respectively  the  '  Hall  Well  / 
<  Hands  Well/  the  <  Coffin  Well/ the  'Town  Well/  and  <  Good- 
win's Well/  I  will  speak  of  the  ceremony  observed,  and  in  doing 
so  will  narrate  what  I  witnessed  on  Holy  Thursday  of  this  present 
year. 

Arrived  at  Tissington,  after  a  glorious  ten-mile  drive  through 
the  most  charming  of  scenery,  we  alighted  at  the  churchyard  gate, 
and  found  that  the  morning  service  had  only  just  commenced,  so 
that  we  were  in  time  to  join  in  the  celebration;  and  seldom, 
indeed,  has  the  beautiful  morning  service  of  the  church  been 
more  simply  or  impressively  performed  than  it  was  that  day  in 
Tissington. 

One  feature,  however,  in  the  service  was  remarkable.  The 
proper  Psalms  for  the  day,  the  8th,  the  15th,  and  the  21st, 
and  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  were  omitted  from  the  celebration 
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in  the  church,  so  as  to  form  a  part  in  the  subsequent  out-door 
ceremony.  The  sermon,  preached  by  the  incumbent  of  a  neigh- 
bouring parish,  which  like  Tissington  itself,  closely  adjoins  Dove 
Dale,  bore  many  pleasing  allusions  to  the  custom  of  the  day, 
to  the  wells  whose  waters  were  honoured  by  the  floral  decorations, 
to  their  number,  and  to  the  purity  of  their  streams,  and  was  im- 
pressively and  eloquently  delivered. 

The  sermon  over  and  the  benediction  pronounced,  the  congre- 
gation left  the  church  and  ranged  themselves  in  the  graveyard  on 
both  sides  of  the  pathway.  By  this  time  the  village  choir  had  left 
the  '  singing  gallery  and  assembled  on  the  path,  book  in  hand, 
ready  for  the  ceremony  which  was  to  follow.  The  rector,  and 
three  other  neighbouring  clergymen,  all  in  white  surplices  and 
University  caps,  next  emerged  from  the  church,  and  the  procession 
— first  the  village  choir,  next  the  four  clergymen,  two  and  two, 
and  next  the  congregation  and  visitors — passed  out  through  the 
ate  into  the  village  green,  and  up  to  the  first  of  the  five  principal 
wells,  the  <  Hall  Well.' 

On  reaching  the  well,  which  was  a  splendid  example  of  the 
mosaic  worker's  art,  and  bore  the  appropriate  motto  of — 

"0  YE  WELLS,  BLESS  THE  LORD  V9 

the  clergy  placed  themselves  in  front  of,  and  facing  the  well,  the 
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choir  ranged  themselves  on  both  sides,  and  the  congregation  all 
around ;  and  here,  all  being  uncovered,  the  first  of  the  proper 
Psalms  for  the  day  (Psalm  8)  was  read.  This  ended,  the  following 
c  Tissington  Hymn'  was  sung  by  the  choir,  the  clergy,  and  the 
assembled  congregation  : — 

"  Pure  as  these  waters  leave  their  bed, 
Thy  love  o'er  all  the  earth  is  spread ; 
And  free  as  through  the  plains  they  roll, 
Thy  gifts  descend  to  cheer  the  soul. 

"  Oh  !  may  our  hearts  their  offerings  bring, 
Fresh  as  these  blossoms  of  the  Spring ; 
And  may  our  warm  affections  frame 
A  fragrant  wreath  around  thy  name  ! 

il  Our  fathers  sleeping  'neath  the  sod, 
Here  raised  the  anthem  to  their  God  ; 
Their  voices  from  the  earth  have  passed, 
But  still  unchanged  Thy  mercies  last. 

"  Their  children  grateful  share  Thy  love, 
And  joy  to  honour  Thee  above, 
To  bless  Thee  for  rich  nature's  store, 
And  for  the  Gospel's  treasures,  more. 

"  Oh !  may  our  pious  wishes  rise, 
With  Jesus,  to  the  blissful  skies  ; 
And  in  His  footsteps  may  we  go, 
Where  everlasting  fountains  flow. 

"  Great  Source  of  Good  !  Thy  grace  impart, 
With  gratitude  to  warm  each  heart ; 
That  still  these  peaceful  vales  may  sound, 
His  praise,  Who  makes  their  joys  abound." 

The  hymn  ended,  the  procession  moved  on  to  the  next  well, 
c  Hand's  Well,'  as  it  is  called,  which  bore  the  sacred  monogram 
I.H.S.,  together  with  the  inscription — 

"  GOD  IS  LOYE." 

Here  the  second  proper  Psalm  (Psalm  15)  was  read,  and  John 
Austin's  hymn,  written  in  1668,  commencing — 

"Hark,  my  soul,  how  everything 
Strives  to  serve  our  bounteous  King ; 
Each  a  double  tribute  pays 
Sings  its  part,  and  then  obeys. 

"  Nature's  chief  and  sweetest  quire 
Him  with  cheerful  notes  admire ; 
Chanting  every  day  their  lauds, 
While  the  grove  their  song  applauds. 
vol.  in.  24 
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"  Though,  their  voices  lower  he, 
Streams  too  have  their  melody  ; 
Night  and  day  they  warhling  run, 
Never  pause,  hut  still  sing  on. 

"  All  the  flowers  that  gild  the  spring 
Hither  their  still  music  "bring  ; 
If  Heaven  hless  them,  thankful  they 
Smell  more  sweet,  and  look  more  gay — " 

was  sung.  From  hence,  along  narrow  lanes,  among  felled  trees, 
past  cottages,  and  up  narrow  c  twitchels'  between  banks  studded 
with  violets  and  ot  her  wild  flowers,  and  hedgerows  rich  in  their 
array  of  gaily  spring  green,  and  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  haw- 
thorn blossoms,  the  procession  passed  all  around  the  upper  out- 
skirts of  the  village  to  the  '  Coffin  "Well/  This  well,  that  takes 
its  name  from  the  s  hape  of  the  stone  work,  which  receives  the 
water,  bore  the  words — 

"  LOUD  OF  LORDS." 

and  the  sacred  monogram  I.H.S.  Here  the  third  of  the  Psalms 
(Psalm  21)  was  read,  and  the  following  hymn  sung : — 

"  There  is  a  pure  and  crystal  wave, 
That  rolls  around  the  throne  of  love, 
"Whose  waters  gladden  as  they  lave 

The  peaceful  shores  ahove. 

"  While  streams  which  on  that  tide  depend, 
Steal  from  those  heavenly  shores  away, 
And  on  this  desert  world  descend, 

O'er  weary  lands  to  stray. 

"  The  pilgrim  faint,  and  nigh  to  sink 
Beneath  his  load  of  earthly  woe, 
Refreshed  heside  their  verdant  brink, 
Rejoices  in  their  flow. 

"  Then,  0,  my  soul,  do  thou  repair, 
And  hover  o'er  the  hallowed  spring, 
To  drink  the  living  waters  there, 

And  wash  thy  wearied  wing. 

* 1  So  shall  thy  wounds  and  woes  be  healed 
By  the  blest  virtue  that  they  bring, 
So  thy  parched  lips  shall  be  unsealed, 

Thy  Saviour's  praise  to  sing." 

Next,  the  whole  party  wended  its  way  to  the  '  Town  Well/ 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  in  point  of  taste  and  in 
design  of  any  of  the  wells,  and  bore  the  monogram,  I.H.S.,  in 
mediaeval  characters,  and  the  words, 

•      "THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE." 
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Here  the  Epistle  for  the  day  was  read,  and  a  very  appropriate 
hymn,  written  many  years  ago  by  a  native  of  the  place,  Thomas 
Holland,  was  sung.    It  ran  as  follows  :• — 

"  Sov'reign  of  all,  Omnipotent,  Supreme, 
Whose  glory  wakes  the  universe  to  praise, 
"Whose  goodness  flows  in  one  perpetual  stream 
To  bless  our  race — Thine  is  the  song  we  raise, 
Boundless  Thy  love,  oh,  Father,  as  Thy  might 
And  all  Thy  creatures  live  beneath  Thy  sight. 

"  Around  us  spread  Thy  works,  Great  Source  of  Good 
In  all  Thy  various  forms,  Thy  mercies  shine, 
"We  trace  Thy  gifts  in  mountain,  vale,  and  wood, 
And  all  the  harvests  of  our  fields  are  Thine. 
Thine  are  these  streams,  in  flowery  beds  that  rise, 
Thine  all  the  beauteous  scene  which  round  us  lies. 

"  Thou  bidd'st  drear  winter  pass,  and  lead'st  the  spring 
In  rosy  smiles  to  gladden  nature's  face ; 
Then,  at  Thy  bidding,  summer,  autumn,  bring 
Their  lavish  gifts  to  cheer  our  dwelling  place  : 
O'er  all  our  world,  as  in  the  Heavens  above 
Beams  the  rich  influence  of  our  Father's  love. 

"  To  God  be  glory  from  each  heart  and  tongue  ; 
Ye  everlasting  springs,  exalt  His  name ! 
Ye  hills  and  valleys,  echo  back  the  song ! 
And  nature's  every  sound,  His  praise  proclaim ; 
But  loudest  be  the  hymn  from  human  voice, 
For  man  is  taught  to  know  Him,  and  rejoice. 

"  God  of  our  lives  !  accept  our  humble  strains 
For  streams  of  gladness  which  Thy  love  supplies ! 
And  as  each  vernal  season  girds  our  plains, 
And  bids  this  day  of  festal  joy  arise  ; 
Oh  grant,  that  in  Thy  truth  our  souls  may  be, 
More  fit  for  Heav'n,  and  nearer  still  to  Thee  !" 

Passing  on  again  from  the  Town  Well,  we  next  visited  the  last 
of  the  five,  "  Goodwin's  Well/'  at  the  entrance  into  Tissington 
from  the  Ashbourne  side,  and  here  the  Gospel  for  the  day 
was  read,  the  Doxology  sung,  a  prayer  offered,  and  the  benedic- 
tion pronounced.  The  party  then  separated,  the  graceful  cere- 
monial being  ended.  The  inscription  on  this  well,  as  the  closing 
scene,  was 

"  PEAISE  YE  THE  LORD." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful,  or  more  im- 
pressive, appearance  than  Tissington  presents  on  the  day  of 
the  observance  of  this   festival,  on  that  holy  of  holy  days, 

24—2 
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"  Ascension  Day."      The  perfect  air  of  repose   which  reigns 
throughout  the  village ;  the  rural  cottages ;  the  charming  bits 
of  scenery;   the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  appearance  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  they  gather  in  groups  around  the  wells  on  this 
holiday;    the  beauty  of  the  floral  mosaics  which  decorate  the 
wells;  the  pure  and  loving  feeling  which  displays  itself  in  the 
mottoes  and  inscriptions  ;  the  water  bubbling  and  gurgling  from 
beneath  the  floral  arches,  and  throwing  its  sparkling  little  crystal 
drops  around  in  wild  profusion,  as  if  to  cheer  and  refresh  the 
drooping  flowers  and  to  preserve  them  to  bend  over  it  for  a  long 
long  period ;  the  fine  overhanging  branches  of  the  evergreens 
and  forest  trees  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  pierced  here 
and  there  by  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine,  falling  upon  and  light- 
ing up  the  flowers,  ^and  sparkling  and  dancing  upon  the  up- 
rising waters;  the  exquisitely  harmonising  contrasts  produced 
by  the  deep  and  sombre  foliage  mixed  up  with  the  gayer  tints 
of  the  flowers ;   the  long  procession  of  humble  worshippers, 
headed  by  their  pastor   and  the   choir;  the  bareheaded  flock 
joining  in  praise  at  the  founts  of  waters;   the  sweet  music, 
and  sweeter  voices,  floating  upwards  and  mingling  with  the  trick- 
ling of  the  springs,  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  vibrating  in 
the  air  with  sensible  pulsations,  and  dying  away  imperceptibly  in 
the  skies,  like  noble  and  holy  aspirations  borne  upward  from  a 
yearning  soul ;  the  perfect  order  and  quiet  reigning  around,  un- 
broken by  a  harsh  or  discordant  sound,  and  the  purity  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling  everywhere  to  be  observed,  render  Tissington, 
the  "  Village  of  Many  Waters,"  on  this  day,  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  charming  spots  for  the  artist  or  the  poet  to  visit. 

"  Still  Dove  Dale  yield  thy  flowers  to  deck  the  fountains 

Of  Tissington  upon  its  holiday ; 
The  customs  long  preserved  among  the  mountains, 

Should  not  be  lightly  left  to  pass  away : 

They  have  their  moral,  and  we  often  may 
Learn  from  them  how  our  wise  forefathers  wrought, 

When  they  upon  the  public  mind  would  lay 

Some  weighty  principle  ;  some  maxim  brought 
Home  to  their  hearts,  the  healthful  product  of  deep  thought." 
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Not  long  since,  I  read  an  unpublished  essay  by  a  very  dis- 
tinguished scholar  c  on  the  poetry  of  Town-life/  in  which  the  es- 
sayist mentioned  incidentally  the  works  of  William  Cowper ;  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  portions  of  the  poet's  writings  which 
had  attained  the  most  general  acceptance  were  those  which  pour- 
trayed  the  working  of  some  human  passion ;  instancing  the  episode 
of  f  Crazy  Kate'  in  the  c  Task/  and  the  '  Dirge  on  the  loss  of  the 
Royal  George/  which  were  favourably  contrasted  with  what  the 
essayist  called  '  the  trite  moralities  of  the  Task/  The  writer  of 
these  words  is  not  only  a  scholar,  but  also  a  most  able  and  accom- 
plished critic,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  possible  diffidence  that  I 
venture  to  dissent  from  such  an  authority.  But  the  opinion 
quoted  appears  to  me  to  proceed  from  an  entirely  false  estimate  of 
what  constitutes  the  real  charm  of  Cowper's  writings. 

This  last  word  '  writings'  indicates  the  key-note  of  my  theory, 
inasmuch  as  I  venture  to  think  that  the  very  fact  of  Cowper's 
claim  to  the  title  of  '  Poet'  being  challenged  by  so  many  people, 
forms  in  the  eyes  of  very  many  of  those  who  read,  and  love,  and 
learn  his  verses,  by  no  means  their  least  attraction.  I  know  that 
no  less  a  critic  than  Coleridge  declared  that  the  fragment  of 
c  Yardley  Oak'  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  his  claim  to  the  title ; 
but  I  am  somew  hat  disposed  to  think  that  that  poem,  and  some 
other  passages  of  very  great  beauty  in  his  writings,  are  rather  the 
exceptions  which  prove  that  the  rule  is  on  the  other  side. 

The  poet,  we  are  told,  '  is  born,  not  made.'  But  if  ever  man 
were  made  what  he  became  by  circumstances,  it  was  surely  Cowper. 
Until  he  left  the  Temple  at  some  thirty  odd  years  of  age,  he  had 
never  written  a  line  of  verse  except  some  vers  de  societe :  contribu- 
tions to  the  '  Connoisseur'  and  the  '  Nonsense  Club.'  At  that  age 
he  was  stricken  with  the  awful  malady  which  cast  so  deep  a 
shadow  over  his  whole  future  life ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
again  at  large,  and  quietly  ensconced  at  Olney,  between  his  fortieth 
and  fiftieth  years,  that  he  once  more  attempted  verse.  He  himself 
has  told  us  why  he  did  so : — H  In  such  a  situation  of  mind, 
encompassed  by  the  midnight  of  absolute  despair,  and  a  thousand 
times  filled  with  unspeakable  horror,  I  first  commenced  an  author. 
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Distress  drove  me  to  it ;  and  the  impossibility  of  subsisting  without 
some  employment  still  recommends  it.  Dejection  of  spirits,  which, 
I  suppose,  may  have  prevented  many  a  man  from  becoming  an 
author,  made  me  one.    I  find  constant  employment  necessary, 
and,  therefore,  take  care  to  be  constantly  employed.  ..... 

Composition,  especially  of  verse,  absorbs  the  mind  wholly.  I 
write,  therefore,  generally  three  hours  in  a  morning,  and  in  an 
evening  I  transcribe." 

The  poems  so  written  are  his  rhymed  poems,  c  Truth,'  '  Hope/ 
&c. ;  in  which  he  evidently  strove  to  c  teach  in  song'  what  he  had 
c  learnt  in  suffering/  '  A  verse  may  hit  him  who  a  sermon  flies/ 
says  George  Herbert ;  and  these  rhymed  poems  are,  in  fact,  the 
sermons  of  his  friend  and  pastor,  John  Newton,  turned  into  verse  ; 
with  here  and  there  a  beautiful  flight  of  his  own,  where  he 
escapes  from  the  trammels  of  that  dogmatic  theologian. 

These  compositions  filled  his  time  until  he  was  turned  of  fifty 
years  of  age ;  and,  then,  under  the  happy  inspiration  of  Lady 
Austen's  beautiful  presence,  and  at  her  command,  he  commenced 
that  c  Task'  which  was  his  most  successful  effort,  and  by  which  he 
is  best  remembered. 

This,  I  think,  is  hardly  the  [way  in  which  poets  become  what 
they  are  at  fifty  years  of  age  !  Milton's  exquisite  c  Comus'  and 
6  Lycidas '  were  both  written  when  he  was  very  young ;  and 
Shakspeare  burst  into  the  gorgeous  tropical  strains  of  the  c  Venus 
and  Adonis/  and  c  Lucrece/  when  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  boy. 
Such  poems  gush  from  the  heart  with  irresistible  force,  like  the 
happy  songs  of  birds  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  and  are  rarely  the 
efforts  of  mature  age  to  escape  from  the  pressure  or  the  menace  of 
some  dread  calamity. 

"  But  not  to  us  in  this  degenerate  age 
Is  that  diviner  inspiration  given, 
"Which  breathes  in  Shakspeare's  and  in  Milton's  page, 
The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  Heaven  !" 

"But,  it  should  be  recollected,"  says  Hazlitt,  "that  there  may 
be  readers,  as  well  as  poets,  not  of  the  very  highest  class,  though 
very  good  sort  of  people,  and  not  altogether  to  be  despised."  And, 
in  fact,  the  world  contains  a  large  number  of  readers  who  care 
very  little  for  poetry,  properly  so  called.  They  declare,  and  very 
truly,  that  they  cannot  understand  it,  and  to  them  it  resembles  the 
'  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal'  described  elsewhere.  So 
far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  is  these  very  people,  who,  as  a 
rule,  are  the  fondest  of  Cowper's  writings  :  quiet,  grave,  matter- 
of-fact,  intensely  English  people  to  whom  Tennyson  and  Browning 
are  sealed  books,  but  who  can,  and  do  understand  without  effort 
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the  snug  and  cosy  scenes  of  indoor  comfort  which  Cowper  has 
left  us,  and  who  with  the  true  English  love  of  gardens  and  rural 
scenery  enjoy  with  the  keenest  relish  those  beautiful  open-air  pic- 
tures which  we  owe  to  the  same  pencil.  The  higher  flights  of  the 
greater  poets,  the  €  fine  phrensy'  which  Shakspeare  describes,  are 
entirely  unintelligible  to  the  good  folks  of  whom  I  speak.  Syd- 
ney Smith  used  to  affirm  that  nothing  less  than  a  surgical  opera- 
tion would  get  a  joke  into  a  Scotchman's  head,  and  assuredly 
nothing  less  would  enable  the  readers  of  whom  I  write  to  under- 
stand poetical  raptures.  The  most  beautiful  passages  of  Shak- 
speare himself  are  Greek  to  them :  whether  they  be  a  poet's 
picture  of  natural  phenomena,  such  as  c  How  sweet  the  moonlight 
sleeps  upon  this  bank/  or  speculations  touching  the  c  glassy 
essence'  of  humanity  itself,  such  as  : — 

"  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of, 
And  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep,"  — 

in  which,  and  a  thousand  kindred  passages,  they  can  see  nothing 
but  nonsense ;  the  words  conveying  to  them  no  idea  whatever, 
except  a  feeling  of  unreality.  These  people  readily  accept  the 
truth  of  Shakspeare's  declaration  that  : — 

"  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact,"— 

which  they  interpret  literally  to  mean  that  poets  are  something 
very  like  lunatics,  and  made  of  very  much  the  same  material. 

The  favourite  passages  with  this  class  of  Cowper's  admirers  are 
such  as  the  cosy  and  oft-quoted  picture  of  the  6  Winter  Evening/ 
in  which  we  seem  to  see  the  very  room  at  Olney  in  which  he  sat, 
and  in  which  those  three  historical  hares  used  to  cut  their  evening 
capers.  We  hear  the  famous  urn  singing  its  vespers,  and  feel  the 
very  snugness  of  the  curtained  room,  with  the  cold  and  the  dark- 
ness shut  out,  and  the  quiet  even-tide  of  the  poet  and  his  two 
loving  female  companions  in  the  bright  clear  warmth  within.  We 
see  him  hold  the  skein  of  silk  which  Lady  Austen  winds  from  off 
his  hands,  whilst  his  tender-hearted  Mary  looks  on  delighted  to 
see  her  idol  so  happy  in  his  new  companionship.  All  the  move- 
ments of  the  little  household  pass  before  us.  The  evening  draws 
to  its  close.  The  frugal  supper  appears — c  spare  feast,  a  radish 
and  an  egg' — and  we  enjoy  the  zest  with  which  he  contrasts  his 
hermit-life  with  the  noisy  turbulent  diversions  of  the  smoky 
London  from  which  he  had  escaped,  and  upon  which  he  looks 
back  with  such  shuddering  horror  : — 

"  0  thou  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth ! 
Chequered  with  all  complexions  of  mankind, 
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And  spotted  with  all  crimes ;  in  whom  I  see 
Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire, 
And  all  that  I  abhor  ;  thou  freckled  fair, 
That  pleasest  and  yet  shock' st  me,  I  can  laugh, 
And  I  can  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  despond, 
Feel  wrath  and  pity,  when  I  think  on  thee  ! 
Ten  righteous  would  have  saved  a  city  once, 
And  thou  hast  many  righteous. — Well  for  thee 
That  salt  preserves  thee ;  more  corrupted  else, 
And  therefore  more  obnoxious  at  this  hour, 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be, 
For  whom  God  heard  his  Abraham  plead  in  vain." 

No  less  favourites  are  many  of  the  ont-door  pictures,  notably 
the  '  Winters  Walk  at  Noon/  in  which  we  literally  catch  the 
sound  of  his  foot-fall  as  he  paces  up  and  down  the  avenue,  and 
hear  the  ice-drop  shaken  from  the  bough  by  the  startled  robin 
tinkling  down  amongst  the  dead,  dry,  crisp  leaves  beneath. 

Another  class  of  Cowper's  worshippers  are  readers  of  a  much 
higher  class — world- worn  and  buffeted  : — 

"  Hackney'd  in  business,  wearied  at  that  oar, 
Which  thousands  once  fast-chained  to  quit  no  more," — 

like  the  statesman  whom  he  himself  describes,  and  who  fly  to  his 
pages  with  the  same  eagerness  with  which  they  seek  the  country 
scenes,  the — 

u  Green  balks  and  furrowed  lands,  the  stream  that  spreads 
Its  cooling  vapours  o'er  the  dewy  meads : 
Downs  that  almost  escape  the  enquiring  eye, 
That  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  sky,"— 

which  he  paints  so  truly  and  so  beautifully,  as  a  change  and  relief 
from  the  noise  and  glare  of  their  daily  life — 

"  The  smoke  and  stir  of  that  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth." 

A  living  poet  well  describes  the  longing  for  some  such  repose 
from  the  battle  of  life  in  his  beautiful  lines  : — 

"  Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

u  Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

u  For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavour ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 
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"  Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

"Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 

"  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer." 

These  lines  of  Longfellow  admirably  describe  the  craving  for 
rest  and  repose  so  keenly  felt  by  those  who  are  overtired  in  the 
struggle  of  life,  and  I  know  of  no  '  simple  and  heart-felt  lay' 
better  calculated  than  Cowper's  to  gratify  such  a  desire.  His 
quiet  enjoyment  of  his  simple  pleasures,  his  care  for  his  garden, 
his  love  for  his  feathered  and  four-footed  pets,  his  reverent  devo- 
tion to  his  beloved  Mary,  and  the  calm  serenity  with  which  he 
looks  athwart  the  dark  river  of  death  to  the  better  land  beyond, 
are  all  delightful  sedatives  to  the  worn  and  tired  soldier  of  fortune 
who  comes  to  him  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Hear  how  charm- 
ingly he  describes  his  daily  life,  and  his  devout  aspiration  for  its 
peaceful  close : — 

"  So  life  glides  smoothly,  and  by  stealth,  away, 
More  golden  than  that  age  of  fabled  gold 
Renown' d  in  ancient  song :  not  vexed  with  care,  ^ 
Nor  stained  with  guilt,  beneficent,  approved 
Of  God  and  man,  and  peaceful  in  its  close, 
So  glide  my  life  away,  and  so  at  last] 
May  some  disease,  not  tardy  to  perform 
Its  destined  office,  yet  with  gentle  stroke, 
Dismiss  me  weary  to  a  safe  retreat 
Beneath  the  turf  that  I  have  often  trod." 

Or  again,  look  at  this  picture  of  his  happy,  thoughtful  soli- 
tude : — 

* 1  Here  unmolested,  through  whatever  sign* 
The  sun  proceeds,  I  wander.    Neither  mist 
Nor  freezing  sky  nor  sultry  checking  me, 
Nor  stranger  intermeddling  with  my  joy. 


"  These  shades  are  all  my  own.    The  timorous  hare, 
Grown  so  familiar  with  her  frequent  guest, 
Scarce  shuns  me ;  and  the  stock- dove  unalarmed, 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach." 


I  know  nothing  more  delightful  than  this  lovely  sylvan  scene, 
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nor  can  I  imagine  the  same  picture  more  charmingly  painted.  Nor 
is  he  less  successful  in  transferring  the  moonlight  to  his  canvas  : 

"  Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.    At  eve, 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  they  wish  ; 
Birds  warbling,  all  the  music.    We  can  spare 
The  splendour  of  your  lamps ;  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.    Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes:  the  thrush  departs, 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute." 

One  of  the  best  marked  characteristics  of  the  typical  English- 
man is  his  love  of  the  country ;  his  delight  in  c  rural  sights  and 
rural  sounds  f  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  writer,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse,  who  has  rendered  this  intense  love  of  nature 
more  truthfully  than  Cowper.  Hear  how  touchingly  he  confesses 
his  own  absorbing  love  of  his  mistress  :  — 

"  The  country  wins  me  still. 
I  never  framed  a  wish,  nor  formed  a  plan, 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bliss, 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene.    There  early  strayed 
My  fancy,  ere  yet  liberty  of  choice 
Had  found  me,  or  the  hope  of  being  free. 
My  very  dreams  were  rural ;  rural  too 
The  first-born  efforts  of  my  youthful  muse, 
Sportive  and  jangling  her  poetic  bells 
Ere  yet  her  ear  was  mistress  of  their  powers." 

A  great  favourite  of  my  own,  and  a  poem  which  combines  this 
love  of  country  and  the  regretful  f  Eheu,  fugaces — labuntur  anni 1 
of  Horace  with  the  Christian  hope  of  a  quiet  r  falling  asleep 1  is 
his  musical  c  Poplar-field  : — 

"  The  poplars  are  felled,  farewell  to  the  shade, 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade ; 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leaves, 
Nor  Ouse  on  his  bosom  their  image  receives. 

"  The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat, 
Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat, 
And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charmed  me  before 
Resounds  with  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more. 

"My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away 
And  I  must  ere  long  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 
"With  a  turf  on  my  breast,  and  a  stone  at  my  head, 
Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead." 
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These,  and  similar  passages,  constitute,  I  venture  to  think,  the 
real  charm  of  Cowper's  writings,  and  long  may  they  continue  to 
do  so  !  If,  however,  his  readers  should  chance  to  prefer  more 
realistic  pictures  of  rural  life,  they  will  not  seek  for  them  in  vain 
amongst  his  writings.  Look  at  this  c  bit,'  like  a  picture  by  Sidney 
Cooper,  and  admire  with  me  the  perfect  skill  and  precision  with 
which  the  scene  is  reproduced  in  words.  It  is  a  winter  farm-yard 
with  cattle : — 

"  Here  they  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder  ;  not  like  hungering  man 
Fretful  if  unsupplied  ;  but  silent,  meek, 
And  patient  of  the  slow-paced  swain's  delay. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  the  accustomed  load, 
Deep  plunging,  and  again  deep  plunging  oft, 
His  broad,  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass  : 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands, 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away  " 

— in  which  words  we  seem  to  hear  the  crisp  transit  of  the  hay- 
cutter's  knife,  and  to  see  the  square,  sharp  edges  of  the  remaining 
stack. 

In  this  and  countless  other  passages  of  the  '  Task' — notably  in 
the  c  cucumber'  episode — the  subjects  chosen  for  the  pictures  are 
of  the  most  homely  and  commonplace  kind,  and  it  is  the  intense 
truth  and  realism  of  the  delineation  which  gives  their  charm. 
They  resemble  pre-Raphaelitc  drawings,  minus  their  ugliness.  Nor 
are  they  like  the  works  of  an  artist  who  lives  in  London,  but  from 
time  to  time  sallies  forth  into  the  country  to  paint  some  particular 
subject :  and,  after  all,  rather  depicts,  perhaps,  his  own  ideal,  than 
the  scene  before  him.  No,  Cowper's  method  of  work  was  alto- 
gether different.  He  lived  in  his  beloved  country  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  until  his  very  heart  and  soul 
became  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  scenes  before 
him ;  and,  when  he  sat  himself  down  in  his  little  summer-house, 
he  had  but  to  develop  the  picture  which  his  memory  held  so  fast 
and  so  clearly,  and  which  his  pen  painted  with  such  vivid  truth. 

This  plan  naturally  preserved  him  from  all  the  abominations 
of  the  pastoral  poetry  which  preceded  his — the  Louis-Quatorzian 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  the  Corydons  and  Phillises,  and 
all  the  Dresden  China  puppets  which  before  his  time  defiled  the 
rural  scenes  amongst  which  they  were  placed — no  less  than  the 
'  purple  light  of  love/  and  all  the  other  trumpery  tinsel  pretti- 
i) esses  of  the  school  in  question.  He  has  happily  glanced  at  these 
in  his  lines  : —  » 
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"Nature,  indeed,  looks  prettily  in  rhyme ; 
Streams  tinkle  sweetly  in  poetic  chime : 
The  warblings  of  the  blackbird,  clear  and  strong, 
Are  musical  enough  in  Thomson's  song,] 
And  Cobham's  groves  and  "Windsor's  green  retreats 
"When  Pope  describes  them,  have  a  thousand  sweets." 

But  none  of  these  9  thousand  sweets'  did  lie  introduce  into  his 
wood-pictures — his  inkstand  was  no  bonbonniere  from  which  he 
scattered  sugar  plums  at  random  over  the  fields  and  woods.  He 
painted  simply  and  only  what  his  eye  actually  saw,  and  his  ear 
heard,  in  his  daily  walks — the  winter  farm-yard,  the  peasant's  hut, 
the  distant  steeple,  the  flock  of  sheep,  the  storm-cloud  and  the 
snowfall,  the  rushing  wind  and  waving  wood,  and  all  the  other 
realities  of  country  life. 

I  have  said  that  his  rhymed  poems  were  written  to  disseminate 
the  doctrines  taught  by  John  Newton ;  and  if  we  turn  to  them  we 
see  at  a  glance  that  his  hand  forgot  its  usual  cunning — 

"  The  Christian  hope  is — waiter  draw  the  cork, — 
If  I  mistake  not,  blockhead,  with  a  fork," 

and  so  on — jerky,  impertinent,  and  unnatural :  and  a  startling 
contrast  to  the  quiet,  assured  repose  of  his  rural  sketches.  What 
a  strange  destiny  which  awarded  such  a  teacher  as  Newton  to 
such  a  pupil !  That  muscular,  self-assertive  divine  was  surely  of 
all  men  most  unfit  to  deal  with  the  poet's  sensitive,  tremulous, 
diffident  nature  :  but  the  teacher  never  seems  to  have  felt  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  his  vocation  for  the  office,  and  Cowper  was 
scourged  along  by  the  slave- whip  wielded  by  that  nervous  arm, 
into  uttering  a  shibboleth  for  which  he  could  have  had  little  liking. 
For  Newton  belonged  to  that  school  of  religionists  who  have  but 
one  standard  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — a  procrustean 
bed  which  summarily  tears  the  victim  out  to  the  required  length, 
or  lops  off  his  superfluous  longitude  with  equal  discretion  and 
dispatch.  I  wonder  what  was  the  effect  of  these  metrical  sermons, 
with  their  Spurgeon-like  quips  and  jokes.  He  has  laid  bare  the 
machinery  of  his  muse  in  writing  them — 

"  And  though  she  assume,  a  borrowed  plume, 
And  now  and  then  wear  a  tittering  air, 
'Tis  only  her  plan,  to  catch  if  she  can 
The  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that  way." — 

Did  the  plan  succeed,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Did  that  naughty 
surfeited  child,  the  world,  swallow  the  gilded  pill  ?  or  did  it  detect 
the  flavour  of  the  castor  oil  through  all  the  sugar  which  it  con- 
tained, and  refuse  it  accordingly  ? 
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Upon  this  subject  of  his  muse,  I  shall  have  something  to  say- 
before  I  conclude,  and  will  only  add  here  that  it  is  not  the  subject, 
but  the  particular  school  for  which  he  wrote,  that  I  am  speaking 
of.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  gave  a  lovelier  example  of  domestic  piety 
than  did  Cowper :  one  can  only  regret  that  he — 

"  Though,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 
And  to  'party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind" 

and  that  so  the  scope  of  his  gospel  was  greatly  lessened. 

But  to  return  to  the  Task.  In  another  phase  of  country  life 
he  has  shown  no  less  power  in  bringing  the  very  music  he  describes 
into  the  ear  of  his  reader : — 

"  How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells ; 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
Then  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on." 

Here  the  intermittent  melody  of  the  village  steeple  is  admirably 
imitated — the  softness  of  the — 

"  Cadence  sweet  now  dying  all  away—" 

and  the  crescendo  movement  of  the  two  last  lines  :  especially  the 
beautiful — 

"  Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on 

in  which  the  rush  of  the  returning  harmony  to  the  ear  is  indicated 
by  the  physical  sound  of  the  line,  no  less  than  by  its  sense. 

Another  noticeable  instance  of  Cowper's  success  in  making  the 
words  of  his  poem  keep  time  and  tune  with  the  sound  to  be 
described,  is  his  delicious  description  of  the  music  made  by  wind 
in  singing  through  the  tree-branches  of  a  wood  : — 

"  Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.    Mighty  winds, 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far- spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once." 

the  two  last  lines  of  which  appear  to  me  the  very  perfection  of 
word-painting,  and  to  show  the  marvellous  skill  with  which  the 
wood-loving  poet  could  reproduce  the  dryad's  melodies  which  he 
loved  so  well. 
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I  always  regret  very  much  that  his  prose  writings — meaning 
of  course  his  charming  letters — are  not  more  accessible  to  persons 
like  myself,  with  shallow  purses;  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand the  reason  why  his  poems  are  so  repeatedly  republished  in 
cheap  editions,  whilst  his  letters  in  their  entirety  are  only  to  be 
obtained  in  Southey's  excellent,  but  costly  edition.  Yet  the  letters 
are  of  their  kind  quite  perfect ;  and  in  addition  to  the  charm  pos- 
sessed by  his  poems,  are  full  of  a  delightful,  playful  humour,  all 
the  more  attractive  for  the  gravity  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  and  which  the  poems  but  seldom  contain.  Moreover, 
the  letters  reflect  his  daily  life  with  greater  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness then  the  poems.  Take  as  an  instance  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
King,  in  1788: — "The  scissors  and  the  needle  are  your  chief 
implements ;  mine  were  the  chisel  and  the  saw.  In  those  days 
you  might  have  been  in  some  danger  of  too  plentiful  a  return  for 
your  favours.  Tables,  such  as  they  were,  and  joint-stools,  such  as 
never  were,  might  have  travelled  to  Perton  Hall  in  most  incon- 
venient abundance.  Many  arts  I  have  exercised  for  which  nature 
never  designed  me,  that  I  might  escape  that  worst  of  all  evils, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences — an  idle  life ;  though  among 
such  arts  were  some  in  which  I  arrived  at  considerable  proficiency 
by  mere  dint  of  the  most  heroic  perseverance.  There  is  not  a 
squire  in  all  this  country  who  can  boast  of  having  made 
better  squirrel  houses,  rabbit  hutches,  or  bird  cages,  than 
myself;  and  in  the  article  of  cabbage  nets,  I  had  no  superior. 
I  even  had  the  hardiness  to  take  in  hand  the  pencil,  and 
studied  a  whole  year  the  art  of  drawing.  Many  figures  were 
the  fruit  of  my  labours,  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
unparalleled  by  any  production  either  of  art  or  nature.  But 
before  the  year  was  ended,  I  had  occasion  to  wonder  at  the 
progress  that  may  be  made,  in  despite  of  natural  deficiency,  by 
dint  alone  of  practice ;  for  I  actually  produced  three  landscapes, 
which  a  lady  thought  worthy  to  be  framed  and  glazed.  I  then 
judged  it  high  time  to  exchange  this  occupation  for  another,  lest 
by  any  subsequent  productions  of  inferior  merit,  I  should  forfeit 
the  honour  I  had  so  fortunately  acquired." 

But  although  I  quote  these  various  passages  as  especial  favour- 
ites of  some  quiet,  old-fashioned  people  like  myself,  whom  I  take 
to  be  amongst  my  poet's  devoutest  worshippers,  I  would  not  do 
him  the  injustice  of  forgetting  those  better  known,  perhaps,  and 
certainly  more  ambitious  flights  which  he  has  achieved  here  and 
there  throughout  the^Task.  One  of  the  best  known,  and  justly 
the  most  admired  jf  these  is  his  famous  picture  of  the  deaths  of 
"Wolfe  and  Chatham  : — 
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"  Praise  enough  to  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother's  tongue, 
•  And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 
They  have  fallen 

Each  in  his  field  of  glory ;  one  in  arms, 

And  one  in  council — Wolfe  upon  the  lap 

Of  smiling  victory  that  moment  won. 

And  Chatham  heart- sick  of  his  country's  shame !" 
Vigorous  and  beautiful  lines !  which  I  have  not  before  quoted, 
partly  because  I  suppose  them  to  be  already  sufficiently  well  known 
— but  chiefly  because  I  believe  that  the  real  and  enduring  charm 
of  Cowper's  writings  is  not  to  be  found  in  such  lines  as  these, 
admirable  as  they  confessedly  are,  but  rather  in  those  quieter  and 
tenderer  pictures  of  nature  which  I  have  already  cited. 

Nor  would  I  omit  to  mention  those  expressly  religious  and 
didactic  portions  of  his  works,  which  although  they  form,  I  sup- 
pose, part  of  the  c  trite  moralities '  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
my  paper,  live  and  move,  I  hope  and  believe,  in  the  memories  of 
many  of  his  readers.  One  of  the  grandest  of  these,  I  think,  is  his 
glowing  description  of  the  liberty  with  which  our  Lord  has  made 
his  disciples  free,  and  which  was  surely  never  sung  in  nobler 
strains : — 

"But  there  is  yet  a  liberty,  unsung 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  unpraised,  • 
Which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  powers 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away : 
A  liberty  which  persecution,  fraud, 
Oppression,  prisons  have  no  power  to  bind; 
Which  whose  tastes  can  be  enslaved  no  more. 
'Tis  liberty  of  heart,  derived  from  Heaven, 
Bought  with  His  blood  who  gave  it  to  mankind, 
And  sealed  with  the  same  token. 

A  flight  into  His  arms 
Ere  yet  mortality's  fine  threads  give  way, 
A  clear  escape  from  tyrannising  lust 
And  full  immunity  from  penal  woe. 

He  is  the  free-man  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 

And  all  are  slaves  beside. 

He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 

Of  nature,  and,  tho'  poor  perhaps  compared 

With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 

Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 

His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 

And  the  resplendent  rivers. 

He  is  indeed  a  freeman.    Free  by  birth 
Of  no  mean  city : 

His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state : 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 
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So  manifold  in  cares,  where  every  day- 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less  ; 
For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury  can  cripple  or  confine. — " 

Again,  in  some  of  the  moments  of  his  supremest  affliction — 
during  c  the  horrible  dread  which  overwhelmed  him ' — he  touched 
a  chord  which  has  always  found  an  answering  echo  in  human 
hearts.  An  instance  of  this  is  his  affecting  apostrophe  to  his 
dearly-loved  ( Mary 3  when  he  saw  her  fading  away  from  his  com- 
panionship in  this  world ;  and  that  last,  acutest  cry  of  anguish  in 
the  '  Castaway/  when  after  her  death  he  had  sunk  into  misery 
'  deeper  than  plummet  sounded/  and  in  which  he  likens  his  own 
anguish  to  that  of  the  poor  mariner  washed  overboard  in  the  dark 
midnight  from  Anson's  ship  : — 

"No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, 
Nor  light  propitious  shone ; 
When  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perished  each  alone ; 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he." 

A  century  has  nearly  elapsed  since  his  '  Task 9  was  completed  ; 
and  it  is  close  upon  seventy  years  since  that  more  difficult  task, 
the  '  battle  of  life/  was  achieved  for  him,  and  he  entered,  we  may 
hope,  into  that  rest  which  every  hour  of  his  life  was  spent  in  seek- 
ing, and  in  striving  to  approve  to  others.  Assuredly  he  left  no 
line  c  which  dying  he  would  wish  to  blot/  but  very  many  which  I 
trust  will  be  vital  with  increasing  power  and  attraction  until  that 
last  hour : 

"  When  all  the  vanities  of  life's  brief  day 
Oblivion's  hurrying  hand  hath  swept  away ; 
And  all  its  sorrows,  at  the  awful  blast 
Of  the  Archangel's  trump,  are  but  as  shadows  past." 
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II.    MR.  DISRAELI  AND  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Volumes  might  be — nay,  volumes  doubtless  will  be — filled 
with  criticisms  of  the  career  and  the  character  of  the  man  who 
twelve  months  ago  was  the  First  Minister  of  the  crown,  but  who 
is  to-day  once  more  only  "  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire."  From  the  day  when  he  filled  an 
uncongenial  post  in  a  solicitor's  office ;  from  the  day  when  he  wrote 
novels  and  satires  which  did  something  more  than  amuse  society, 
which  added  new  treasures  to  the  imperishable  literature  of  his 
country ;  from  the  day  when  he  was  one  of  that  gay  throng  of  wits 
and  fops  of  which  he  is  now,  alas !  almost  the  last  man  left  to  us  ; — 
Mr.  Disraeli's  life  has  been  one  that  deserves  and  will  unquestion- 
ably receive  the  study  and  the  criticism  of  future  generations. 
He  was  a  man  of  mark  before  he  entered  Parliament ;  he  had 
made  himself  a  man  of  mark,  he — the  obscure  son  of  a  man  of  the 
middle  class,  fore-doomed  to  the  drudgery  of  conveyancing — had 
become  a  "  gentleman  of  the  press  "  and  something  more ;  and 
was  looked  upon  as  the  successful  novelist  and  social  critic,  at  a 
time  when  the  great  rival  who  has  pressed  him  so  hard  throughout 
his  political  career,  was  still  a  youth  at  Oxford.  His  whole  life 
is  a  tempting  theme  to  dwell  upon,  but  the  limits  of  these  pages 
afford  no  opportunity  of  giving  way  to  the  temptation;  and  though 
when  diamonds  are  photographed  nothing  but  the  flaws  are  shown, 
we  must  try  in  this  brief  sketch  to  reproduce  something  of  the 
light  and  the  brilliancy,  the  depth  and  the  splendour  of  this 
"  diamond  of  the  first  water,"  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  His 
past  career  is  a  part  of  English  history,  and  to  the  historian  we 
must  leave  it ;  our  duty  is  simply  to  draw  the  ex-Premier  of  Eng- 
land as  you  may  see  him  to-day  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  man  of  middle-height,  of  spare  but  well-proportioned  frame, 
of  scrupulous  neatness  of  dress,  and  possessed  of  a  countenance 
which  no  one  can  forget  who  has  once  looked  upon  it — this  is  Mr. 
Disraeli,  as  we  see  him  now  quietly  walking  up  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  his  place  on  the  front  opposition  bench.  Arrived  at  his 
seat  he  removes  his  hat — he  alone  amongst  the  gentlemen  upon 
vol.  in.  25 
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that  bench — and  sits  down,  folding  his  arms,  and  stretching  out  his 
legs  in  a  fashion  which  recalls  by-gone  days,  when  out  of  every 
twenty  honourable  gentlemen  in  the  House,  nineteen  of  them 
stretched  out  their  legs  in  exactly  the  same  way.    Over  the  high 
arched  forehead — surely  the  forehead  of  a  poet? — there  hangs 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  a  single  curl  of  dark  hair,  a  curl 
which  you  cannot  look  at  without  feeling  a  touch  of  pathos  in 
your  inmost  heart,  for  it  is  the  only  thing  about  the  worn  and 
silent  man  reminding  you  of  the  brilliant  youth  of  "  Vivian  Grey." 
The  face  below  this  solitary  lock  is  deeply  marked  with  the 
furrows  left  by  care's  ploughshare ;  the  fine  dark  eyes  look  down- 
wards, the  mouth  is  closed  with  a  firmness  that  says  more  for  this 
man's  tenacity  of  will  than  pages  of  eulogy  would  do ;  but  what 
strikes  you  more  than  anything  else  is  the  utter  lack  of  expression 
upon  the  countenance.    No  one  looking  at  the  face,  though  but 
for  a  moment,  could  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  expres- 
sion and  intelligence  are  not  there ;  they  are  there,  but  in  conceal- 
ment.   Much  is  said  of  the  power  possessed  by  Napoleon  the 
Third  of  hiding  his  thoughts  from  the  keenest  scrutiny;  but  more 
than  once  even  his  power  over  his  countenance  has  been  sorely 
taxed,  and  he  has  been  glad  of  the  grateful  shelter  of  the  curling 
moustache  that  shades  his  mouth.    Without  any  such  help,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Disraeli,  has  a  face  that  is  simply  inscrutable.  Again 
and  again  have  hundreds  of  keen  eyes  been  turned  at  critical 
moments  towards  that  face,  to  read,  if  it  might  be  possible,  some- 
thing of  the  thoughts  of  the  man  himself ;  but  never  once,  not 
even  in  the  most  exciting  crisis  of  personal  or  political  conflict, 
has  the  face  unwittingly  relaxed,  or  friend  or  foe  been  able  to  read 
aught  there.    It  is  the  face  of  a  sphinx,  inscrutable  and  unfathom- 
able ;  it  is,  as  men  of  every  party  will  admit,  the  most  remarkable 
face  in  England,  i 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  it,  because  by  its  very  absence 
of  outward  expression,  it  gives  a  clue  to  the  general  character  of 
the  man  himself.  It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  sound  the  depths 
of  his  soul.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  plummet,  nay,  of 
any  plummet  that  has  yet  been  dropped  into  them.  There  have 
been  many  men — a  few  friends,  a  vast  number  of  foes — who  have 
imagined  that  they  had  dived  down  into  the  innermost  recesses  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  nature,  and  who  have  come  to  the  surface  again,  to 
tell  us  about  everything  that  they  saw  there,  to  explain  every 
hidden  motive,  each  smothered  passion,  and  to  reduce  the  man 
himself  to  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism — an  automaton  chess-player 
— whose  motive  power,  and  springs,  and  wheels,  and  wires,  are  to 
be  discovered  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for 
them.    We  intend  to  be  guilty  of  no  such  absurd  folly.  Mr. 
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Disraeli's  mind  is  no  more  to  be  dissected  than  his  countenance  is 
to  be  fathomed.  He  is  here  ;  we  know  what  he  has  done,  we  have 
seen  his  labours,  we  acknowledge  his  genius,  we  believe  him  to  be 
intellectually  one  of  the  greatest  men  not  of  his  own  time  only 
but  of  all  English  history.  Beyond  that  we  cannot  go,  and  we 
must  leave  to  future  critics,  who  will  see  him  through  a  clearer 
medium  than  that  through  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  behold 
him,  and  who  may  have  new  lights  thrown  upon  his  character 
which  are  withheld  from  us,  to  decide  what  he  is,  and  what  pre- 
cisely is  the  motive-power  of  his  life.  All  that  we  know  at 
present  is  that  he  is  an  intellectual  prodigy,  and  like  other 
prodigies  he  must  be  tried  by  exceptional  rules  and  standards. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mere  sketch  which  we  propose 
to  attempt  of  the  man  himself,  of  the  place  he  holds  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  the  work  he  does  there,  and  of  the  qualities  he 
displays  in  doing  it. 

He  is  a  great  party  leader.  That  is  beyond  dispute.  To  him 
belongs  the  honour  of  having,  with  an  exquisite  tact  and  skill,  led 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  had  only  a  minority  of  sup- 
porters at  his  back,  and  of  having  led  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
most  watchful  of  foes  were  unable  to  trip  him  up,  or  even  to 
change  the  secretly-formed  purpose  of  his  mind.  Those  who  saw 
him  first  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  then  as  Prime  Minister 
during  the  late  Conservative  Administration,  leading  his  party 
and  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time,  witnessed  a  spec- 
tacle, the  like  of  which  has  perhaps  never  been  seen  before ;  for 
we  have  no  previous  record  of  such  generalship  as  that  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  then  displayed.  The  writer,  when  watching  him  during 
that  eventful  period,  was  curiously  enough  constantly  reminded 
of  a  line  in  Cowper's  well-known  hymn,  for  if  ever  a  man  seemed 
to  "ride  upon  the  storm ^  of  party  politics,  to  be  above  it,  and 
superior  to  its  fury,  it  was  Mr.  Disraeli.  Once  and  again  there 
was  mutiny  in  the  ranks  of  his  own  party :  as  a  minister  he  could 
have  cried  with  the  Psalmist  against  his  own  familiar  friend  in 
whom  he  trusted ;  opposite  to  him  was  a  foe  bent  upon  mischief, 
superior  in  numbers,  and  led  by  a  man  who  with  many  great  and 
noble  qualities  of  his  own,  has  never  once  during  a  long  career 
been  betrayed  into  the  weakness  of  an  act  of  generosity  towards 
his  brilliant  rival.  From  this  man  Mr.  Disraeli  had  to  look  for 
nothing  but  the  most  uncompromising  and  relentless  opposition — 
and  he  knew  it.  He  was  himself  engage  d  in  a  task,  which  to  the 
most  sanguine  of  his  own  followers,  had  but  a  short  time  before 
seemed  an  utterly  hopeless  one,  and  which  to  those  of  them  who 
were  unable  to  see  as  far  as  he  did,  seemed  worse  than  hopeless — 
suicidal.    But  he  went  on  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  discourage- 
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ments,  which  would  have  broken  the  spirit  and  destroyed  the 
strength  of  any  other  party  leader  of  modern  times.  And  he  went 
on  with  complete  success.  Past  rocks  and  shoals,  and  quicksands, 
without  number,  and  by  a  channel  on  which  it  had  never  before 
entered,  he  steered  the  vessel  of  the  State;  he  faced  obstacles  which 
seemed  insurmountable,  and  which  to  any  other  man  would  have 
been  what  they  seemed,  and  lo  !  they  vanished  away  under  his  mar- 
vellous manipulation ;  with  a  party  sorely  reduced  in  strength,  he 
kept  at  bay  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  nay,  he 
even  used  them  as  instruments  of  his  own,  and  it  was  by  their  aid 
that  he  passed  the  great  measure  which  will  henceforth  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  name,  balked  his  eager  rival,  and  secured  for  him- 
self an  imperishable  fame.  This  is  what  Mr.  Disraeli  has  accom- 
plished within  the  last  three  years ;  and  no  impartial  man  will 
deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  achievements  recorded 
in  the  history  of  Parliament. 

It  was  during  this  trying  period  that  he  developed  his  ripest 
powers.  Until  he  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  last  occasion,  he  had  never  shewn  his  wonderful  fitness  for 
such  a  post.  On  previous  occasions  he  had  done  well ;  but  now 
he  did  his  work  superbly.  It  is  true  that  when  he  had  formerly 
been  leader  of  the  House  he  had  laboured  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  opposed  to  him  the  skilled  veteran  who  was  the  most 
popular  party  man  ever  seated  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
But  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  his  position  which 
was  made  by  Lord  Palmerston/s  death,  we  yet  cannot  doubt  that 
there  was  a  ripening  and  maturing  of  his  powers  during  the  long 
interval  of  opposition  through  which  he  passed  whilst  that  noble- 
man and  Lord  Russell  were  at  the  helm  of  the  State  for  the  last 
time,  which  contributed  materially  to  his  unexampled  success 
when  he  himself  was  recalled  to  the  leadership.  It  was  not  until 
he  was  recalled,  that  in  addition  to  all  his  other  great  qualities, 
he  displayed  that  geniality  and  humour  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  so  quick  to  appreciate  in  its  leader,  and  the  absence  of 
which  in  the  present  Prime  Minister  it  so  bitterly  feels.  It  is  the 
parrot  cry  of  those  who  criticize  Mr.  Disraeli's  character,  to  say 
that  despite  his  wonderful  genius,  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  peculiarities,  the  weaknesses  if  you  will,  of  the  character  of 
the  average  English  gentleman.  What  better  answer  can  there 
be  to  this  charge,  so  constantly  brought  against  him,  than  to  point 
to  the  way  in  which  he  has  made  himself  master  of  the  greatest 
weakness  of  the  House  of  Commons — its  love  of  a  good  laugh  ? 
During  his  Premiership  last  year,  despite  all  that  there  was  to 
worry  and  annoy  him,  he  kept  the  House  of  Commons  in  good 
temper  by  his  constant  use  of  an  unflagging  and  unfailing  humour. 
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He  put  down  bores,  or  lie  silenced  awkward  questions  with  one  of 
those  happy  phrases  or  pleasant  jests  which  Lord  tPalmerston 
loved  so  dearly,  and  which  did  so  much  to  smooth  the  path  of 
that  great  statesman  whilst  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  It 
seems  a  very  small  thing,  that  ability  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
bores  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
science  of  party  Government,  will  regard  it  with  contempt.  And 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  perhaps  never  so  happy  as  when4he  is  putting  down 
one  of  those  terrible  children  of  Parliament,  who  will  know  every- 
thing, and  who  will  ask  their  questions,  or  air  their  most-recently 
acquired  knowledge,  at  the  most  inappropriate  moment.  Who, 
for  instance,  has  forgotten  the  way  in  which  he  met  Mr.  Darby 
Griffith  last  year,  when  that  hon.  gentleman  had  put  a  question 
which  looked  like  "  a  poser  ?"  Amongst  the  bores  Mr.  Griffith  is, 
or  rather  was,  facile  princeps ;  and  at  times,  by  the  very  persever- 
ance of  his  boring,  he  has  wormed  some  secrets  out  of  unwilling 
Governments.  But  when  Mr.  Disraeli,  instead  of  giving  him  the 
information  for  which  he  asked,  got  up,  andjin  that  airy  off-hand 
manner,  that  sits  so  well  upon  him,  congratulated  the  member  for 
Devizes  upon  the  possession  of  a  a  luminous  intellect,"  the  House 
was  so  delighted  with  the  saying  that  it  gave  the  Minister  full 
liberty  to  sit  down,  and  leave  Mr.  Griffith  to  digest  the  unexpected 
compliment — if  he  could. 

And  somewhat  akin  to  this  humour  is  that  higher  power  of 
sarcasm  for  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  famous  throughout  his 
whole  public  life.  He  is  not  in  one  sense  of  the  word  a  good  de- 
bater. It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  at  times  he  contrasts  un- 
favourably with  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  upon  some  subjects  he  makes 
speeches  which  are  far  above  the  level  reached  by  any  other  man 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  one  has  the  power  of  investing  a 
great  political  event  with  more  of  the  interest  attaching  to  do- 
mestic affairs  than  he  has.  Over  and  over  again  he  has  brought 
down  incidents,  which  were  so  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  its  sympathy,  to 
the  region  of  everyday  life ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  assassination,  when  he  made  the  speech  of  all  the 
speeches  made  the  world  over  upon  that  most  terrible  and  most 
touching  of  tragedies,  and  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  men  to 
whom  before  that  moment  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
been  a  mere  abstraction.  But  whilst  upon  such  topics  he  is  a 
perfect  master  of  words  and  ideas,  when  he  is  speaking  upon  the 
mere  party  question  of  the  hour,  he  often  fails  to  produce  that 
impression  upon  his  audience  which  one  would  expect  from  a  man. 
of  his  genius.  No  doubt  many  causes  unite  to  produce  this  effect. 
Chief  amongst  them,  we  believe,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  not  the 
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passion  of  the  ordinary  party  man.  The  range  of  his  sympathies 
is  so  Catholic,  that  his  mind  is  seldom  roused  to  passion  upon  a 
question  which  is  only  a  question  of  party ;  it  is  not  until  he  is 
really  touched  by  one  of  those  few  topics  which  have  power  to 
move  him  deeply,  that  the  fire  of  genius  in  his  soul  pours  forth 
its  sparks,  and  that  he  shows  all  the  depths  of  passion,  and  enthu- 
siasm hidden  within  him.  And  yet  even  when  he  is  in  his  coldest 
mood,  what  an  intellectual  treat  it  is  to  listen  to  him  speaking 
upon  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  Times  contemptuously  spoke  of  his  speech  on  the  Irish  Church 
Bill — in  opposing  it  upon  the  second  reading — as  "  flimsy  covered 
with  spangles."  That  may  have  been  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  Times9  leader ;  but  at  any  rate 
we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  In  making  the  speech  in 
question,  Mr.  Disraeli  laboured  under  many  disadvantages — dis- 
advantages so  obvious  that  we  need  not  recur  to  them — yet  his 
speech  was  one  which  drew  shouts  of  applause  from  those  who  had 
least  sympathy  with  the  cause  on  behalf  of  which  he  was  pleading. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  sparkled — with  "  spangles,"  if  it  pleases 
the  Times  to  say  so — but  at  any  rate  with  spangles,  the  brilliancy 
of  which,  dazzled  the  beholders,  and  roused  new  admiration  within 
them  for  the  speaker.  We  have  made  the  fullest  allowance  for  a 
fact,  which  is  obvious  to  those  who  have  studied  Mr.  Disraeli's 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  fact,  namely,  that  upon 
many  party  questions,  he  is  not  so  successful  in  the  effect  he  pro- 
duces by  his  speeches  as  might  be  expected ;  but  no  one,  unless 
he  be  a  jaundiced  critic  of  the  press,  will  deny  that  the  speeches 
themselves  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  parlia- 
mentary eloquence  which  the  present  generation  has  witnessed. 
Their  cleverness  is  unsurpassed. 

And  even  the  most  jealous  of  rivals,  or  the  most  censorious  of 
critics  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  in  sarcasm  and  in  wit,  he  is  alsa 
unapproached  by  any  politician  of  the  present  day.  We  said  that 
his  sarcasm  was  akin  to  the  humour  he  shows  in  putting  down 
bores.  It  is  indeed,  a  humourous,  rather  than  a  venomous  sar- 
casm, bringing  smiles  even  to  the  faces  of  those  who  are  wincing 
under  its  shafts.  No  one  can  watch  him  upon  an  occasion  on 
which  his  sarcastic  powers  are  evoked,  without  being  lost  in  ad- 
miration at  the  skill  he  displays.  He  flings  about  his  wonderfully 
polished  epigrams  with  the  careless  grace  of  an  Eastern  magician 
flinging  knives  at  one  of  his  confederates — with  this  difference, 
however,  that  whereas  the  magician  always  misses,  he  always  hits. 
He  meets  a  whole  broadside  of  invective  with  a  single  thrust  of  his 
rapier-like  wit,  and  lo  !  his  opponent  is  laid  prostrate  on  the. 
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ground.  He  compliments  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  when  that  gentle- 
man is  most  emphatic  in  denouncing  him,  upon  "  the  Batavian 
grace''  of  his  style ;  he  remarks  parenthetically  after  the  most  cut- 
ting onslaught  of  Lord  Cranborne,  that  "  the  noble  lord's  invec- 
tive possesses  vigour ;  but  it  has  one  defect,  it  lacks  finish  f  he 
sends  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  roam  over  the  world  labelled  "  an 
itinerant  spouter  of  stale  sedition he  shuts  the  mouth  of  a 
noisy  and  vulgar  assailant  like  Mr.  Sergeant  Dowse,  by  a  passing 
allusion  to  his  "  jovial  profligacy  and  amongst  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party,  there  is  not  one  who  has  not  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  happy  epigram,  polished  to  the  fineness  of  a  needle,  which  at 
the  time  that  it  was  tossed  across  the  House  •  with  an  airy,  grace- 
ful indifference,  never  failed  to  reach  its  mark,  and  to  strike  home. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  meeting  assailants  that  he  deals  in  epigrams. 
The  National  Debt  is  "  a  mere  flea-bite ;"  the  Derby  is  "  the 
blue  riband  of  the  turf  nay,  there  are  a  hundred  happy  phrases 
now  in  every  day  use  amongst  us,  for  which,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

"But,"  say  his  detractors,  "we  admit  all  this;  we  acknow- 
ledge that  he  is  the  greatest  living  master  of  parliamentary  fence  ; 
that  from  the  days  when  he  met  and  overcame  O'Connell,  he  has 
had  no  rival  in  epigrammatic  wit,  in  a  brilliant,  showy  cleverness 
of  style,  or  in  party  generalship ;  he  is  all  this,  but  he  has  never 
shown  that  he  is  a  statesman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word."  Has 
he  not  ?  We  do  not  profess  to  enter  here  into  a  defence  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  political  career,  or  to  become  his  partizans  ;  nevertheless, 
the  outrageous  absurdity  of  these  sneers  at  his  sagacity  as  a 
statesman  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  exposed. 
There  is  but  one  instance  which  need  be  quoted  to  show  that  he 
does  possess  in  the  very  highest  degree  the  foresight  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  judgment  which  are  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  really 
great  stateman.  Need  we  say  that  we  allude  to  the  question  of 
the  American  war.  Upon  that  topic  we  were  all  in  the  wrong — all 
but  Mr.  Disraeli.  Lord  Palmerston,  clever,  experienced,  worldly- 
wise  old  man  as  he  was,  would  have  gone  in  unhesitatingly  for  a  re- 
cognition of  the  Southern  States.  Earl  Russell  declared  that  we 
saw  in  the  new  world  that  which  we  had  so  often  seen  in  the  old — a 
war  on  the  one  side  for  empire,  and  on  the  other  side  for  inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Gladstone  was  bursting  with  zeal — even  when 
official  restraints  ought  to  have  tied  his  tongue — on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Davis,  and  u  the  nation"  he  had  made.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  in  Op- 
position, and  therefore  at  liberty  to  act  entirely  in  accordance  with 
his  own  sympathies ;  his  party  were  almost  to  a  man  the  enthu- 
siastic adherents  of  the  South.  It  would  have  seemed  to  an 
ordinarily  acute  person  that  the  safest  and  most  profitable  game 
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tie  could  possibly  have  played,  would  have  been  that  of  the  Con- 
federacy. But  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  knew  better.  A  cool  judg- 
ment and  an  unequalled  foresight  had  led  him  to  see  the  inevitable 
end.  He  was  beyond  his  own  party,  beyond  his  colleagues,  beyond 
his  rivals,  in  the  prescience  which  enabled  him  to  see  what  the 
result  of  the  American  war  would  be,  and  whilst  we  believe  that 
this  statesmanlike  sagacity  saved  England  at  the  time  from  im- 
measurable evils,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  fact  that  those  who 
are  put  forward  as  his  superiors  in  statesmanship,  did  not  in  this 
instance  show  that  they  possessed  it  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree.  Had  they  done  so,  we  should  not  now  have  had  an 
"  American  difficulty"  to  contend  with. 

Of  Mr.  Disraeli's  personal  qualities,  apart  from  those  which  he 
displays  as  a  debater,  a  party  leader,  or  a  statesman,  this  is  not 
the  place  in  which  to  say  much.  Nevertheless,  it  is  bare  justice 
to  a  man  who  has  been  the  subject  of  a  severer  and  more  merciless 
criticism  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  to  point  to  one  or  two  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  his  private  character.  "Watching  him 
in  his  public  career,  he  always  strikes  one  as  a  man  of  singular 
reserve;  a  man  having  few  confidential  friends,  and  seldom  in- 
dulging in  free  intercourse  even  with  his  immediate  colleagues. 
The  popular  impression  of  him,  indeed,  is  that  he  is  a  man  without 
friends,  labouring  alone,  and  holding  himself  aloof  from  those  who 
are  his  natural  allies.  "We  believe  this  impression  is  an  entirely 
mistaken  one.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  personally,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
winning  upon  politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  by  his  never 
failing  courtesy,  by  his  generosity  towards  those  who  are  beginning 
their  political  career,  and  by  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like 
personal  vanity  in  his  character.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark 
that  towards  Mr.  Gladstone  he  has  always  shown  a  degree  of  per- 
sonal  esteem,  and  of  actual  generosity,  which  has  never  been 
requited  by  the  great  Liberal  statesman.  That  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  again  and  again  laid  himself  open  to  merciless  personal  attacks 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  no  one  who  has  studied  his  career  can 
doubt.  But  personal  animosity  towards  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  again  and 
again  foreborne  to  press  an  advantage  of  this  kind,  when  he  has 
obtained  it  over  his  great  rival.  The  courtesy  and  the  generosity 
which  he  has  thus  shown,  have  never  been  returned.  A  writer, 
dwelling  recently  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  character,  remarked  that, 
between  him  and  Mr.  Disraeli  there  had  been  a  personal  quarrel 
of  many  years'  standing,  but  that  it  was  a  quarrel  in  which  all  the 
rancour  and  all  the  animosity  were  on  one  side — Mr.  Gladstone's. 
And  so  it  is.    We  may  regret  that  these  two  men,  in  many  ways 
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so  worthy  of  each  other's  rivalry,,  have  never  shown  that  it  is  still 
possible  for  the  keenest  political  warfare  to  be  carried  on  con- 
sistently with  a  mutual  personal  respect  and  esteem;  but  that 
they  have  not  done  so,  is  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

The  great  Conservative  leader  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  statesman. 
In  the  lightness  of  his  fancy,  in  the  depth  of  his  feeling  for  the 
sufferings  of  others,  in  the  Catholicity  of  his  sympathies,  in  his 
marvellous  imaginative  powers,  and  in  his  ability  to  invest  the 
homeliest  of  topics  with  something  of  romance  and  of  beauty,  he 
gives  proof  of  the  pure  vein  of  poetry  hidden  somewhere  in  his 
nature.  He  has  faults,  and  he  has  made  mistakes ;  we  cheerfully 
acknowledge  facts  which  he  would  himself  be  the  first  to  admit. 
But,  whilst  we  acknowledge  this,  we  may  justly  call  upon  those 
who  are  his  political  opponents  to  admit  that  his  part  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country,  since  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
has  been  a  wise  and  a  beneficent  part ;  whilst,  as  for  his  personal 
career,  his  struggle  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  greatest 
height  which  it  is  possible  for  a  subject  to  attain,  and  the  qualities 
which,  during  that  struggle,  he  has  displayed,  his  resolution  and 
endurance  in  defeat,  his  generosity  and  moderation  in  victory — 
these  are  things  for  which  every  man  must  feel  the  most  genuine 
sympathy  and  admiration,  whose  sympathy  and  admiration  are 
worth  possessing.  His  career  is  a  romance ;  but  it  is  a  romance 
that  teaches  a  thousand  useful  and  noble  lessons,  and  that  will 
have  power  in  times  when  the  party  passions  of  to-day  shall  be 
cold  as  the  ashes  of  those  by  whom  they  are  fanned,  to  fire 
many  a  young  soul  with  the  highest  ambition,  and  to  fill  many  a 
tender  heart  with  the  purest  sympathy  for  him  whose  story  it 
records,  and  who  is  now  so  cruelly  misjudged,  and  so  unworthily 
appreciated. 

No  one  who  looks  at  the  Treasury  Bench  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  this  present  month  of  June,  1869,  can  labour 
under  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  Government,  the  man  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  adminis- 
tration. The  eye  passes  in  a  moment  over  the  mediocrities  of  the 
ministry,  the  Fortescues,  and  Bruces,  and  Goschens,  passes  over 
the  two  really  great  men  who  sit  there  beside  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  rests  instinctively  upon  the  face  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  it  is 
a  face  well  worth  looking  at ;  especially  is  it  worth  regarding  with 
attention  when  contrasted  with  that  other  countenance,  to  be  seen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  of  the  House,  which  has  already 
been  described  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Gladstone's  face  differs 
strangely  from  that  of  his  great  rival.    It  is  the  most  mobile  and 
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expressive  countenance  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  can  no  more 
conceal  the  thoughts  flitting  through  the  brain  behind  it  than  the 
mirror  can  refuse  to  reflect  the  figure  placed  before  it ;  it  is  inca- 
pable of  reserve  or  of  mystery ;  hope,  fear,  anxiety,  exultation, 
anger,  pleasure,  each  of  these  in  turn  is  f  writ  large'  upon  it,  so 
that  the  spectator  watching  it  closely  can  read  in  it,  as  in  a  book, 
the  varying  thoughts  and  feelings  of  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  And 
the  face  is  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of  the  man. 
There  never  was  a  statesman  more  impulsive  than  the  present 
Prime  Minister ;  never  one  who  took  less  pains  to  hide  the 
workings  of  his  mind  from  those  around  him,  or  who  was  more 
determined  to  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  His  openness  in 
this  respect  is  at  once  his  fault  and  his  virtue.  It  is  a  grave  error 
in  any  man  to  whom  are  committed  great  destinies,  and  the  policy 
of  a  mighty  nation,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  friends  should 
often  have  complained  of  it.  But  it  has  at  the  same  time  redeemed 
not  a  few  of  the  errors  of  his  career,  and  has  given  the  world 
evidence  of  the  fact  that,  however  fickle  and  changeable  he  may 
be,  he  is  at  least  sincere  in  his  fickleness  and  instability. 

Into  his  past  career  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  go,  any 
more  than  into  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Both  men  are  part  of  his- 
tory ;  indeed,  more  than  any  other  two  men  of  their  time  have 
they  "  made  history"  for  the  present  generation.  And,  possibly, 
having  brought  them  into  juxtaposition,  and  having  endeavoured 
in  some  measure  to  show  what  Mr.  Disraeli  is  in  certain  respects, 
the  simplest  way  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  to  make 
the  broad  declaration  that  he  is  the  very  opposite  of  his  rival. 
That  is,  indeed,  a  sweeping  generalization,  and  yet  it  has  more 
of  truth  in  it  than  such  generalizations  commonly  have.  For 
there  never  were  two  men,  rivals  in  Parliament,  or,  we  might  al- 
most say,  in  any  profession,  who  presented  a  greater  contrast  to 
each  other,  than  do  these  two.  In  character,  in  early  training,  in 
manner,  in  their  virtues,  in  their  faults,  they  are  curiously  unlike 
each  other ;  and  yet  their  careers  have  been  singularly  parallel. 

Let  us  see  in  what  Mr.  Gladstone  differs  from  Mr.  Disraeli. 
We  said  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  great  party  leader.  To  party  leader- 
ship, in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  Mr.  Gladstone  can 
lay  no  claim.  Even  at  this  moment,  when  he  has  had  several 
years'  experience  of  leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
when  he  is  weighted  with  the  first  post  under  the  crown,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  tremble  from  time  to  time  at  the  course  he 
is  taking,  and  fear  lest  any  sudden  eccentricity  on  his  part  should 
overthrow  the  coach  in  which  they  are  all  seated.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  for  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  however,  we  need  only  point  to  the  disastrous  results 
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of  his  leadership  in  1866  and  1867,  when,  under  his  guidance,  the 
'  great  Liberal  party J  degenerated,  according  to  the  confession  of 
one  of  the  most  acute  of  their  own  number,  into  '  a  rabble/  No 
one  knows  how  soon  it  may  be  before  a  similar  spectacle  of  rapid 
demoralization  and  disintegration  is  again  witnessed. 

How  is  it  that  it  is  so  ?  We  have  said  that  many  ways  of  ac- 
counting for  this  lamentable  weakness  are  to  be  found.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  great  leader.  Like 
Mr,  Disraeli,  he  can  inspire  on  the  part  of  his  followers  a  high 
degree  of  personal  enthusiasm ;  he  cannot,  we  think,  raise  that 
feeling  to  so  intense  a  pitch  as  his  rival  has  been  able  to  do,  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  more  wide  spread  than  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
Out  of  doors  he  has  a  much  greater  command  over  the  popular 
feeling  than  Mr.  "Disraeli ;  nor  is  that  fact  to  be  accounted  for  by 
any  question  of  politics.  For  whilst  Mr.  Disraeli's  qualities,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  admired  by  cultivated  men  of  all  political 
opinions,  are  '  caviare  to  the  general/  Mr.  Gladstone's  are  essen- 
tially popular.  He  has  the  passion,  the  enthusiasm,  the  fluency 
of  speech,  the  apparent  simplicity  of  action  which  are  so  dearly 
loved  by  the  multitude.  His  name  can  be  made  a  tower  of  strength 
for  his  party ;  nay,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  be  adopted  as 
the  watch- word  or  the  rallying  cry  of  a  nation.  But  in  the  House 
of  Commons  he  finds  the  task  of  leading  a  majority  one  which  is 
almost  beyond  his  grasp,  and  in  which  he  is  only  saved  from  the 
most  serious  blunders  by  the  watchfulness  of  friends  and  col- 
leagues. Partly,  this  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
incapable  of  making  any  allowances  for  the  weaknesses  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  He  has  great  strength  of  his  own ;  his  soul 
when  he  is  engaged  upon  any  question  of  importance,  is  filled 
with  an  earnestness  which  is  almost  heroic,  and  he  sees  only  one 
road  to  the  end  at  which  he  aims — the  shortest.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  is  incapable  of  understanding  how  any  of  his 
followers,  who  share  his  creed,  and  profess  to  be  anxious  to  reach 
the  same  goal  as  himself,  can  demur  to  the  path  which  he  is 
taking.  For  their  individual  crotchets  he  makes  no  allowances, 
and  he  is  specially  regardless  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  English 
gentleman  to  be  driven  in  any  particular  direction.  It  is  curious 
to  see  as  the  result  of  this,  how  much  needless  irritation  he 
succeeds  at  times  in  causing  amongst  his  followers.  Over  and 
over  again  the  Liberal  clubs  have  rung  with  complaints  of  his 
over-bearing  manner,  of  his  ( temper  * — it  ought,  rather,  to  be 
e  temperament ' — of  his  want  of  consideration  for  the  ideas,  the 
foibles,  the  prejudices  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party.  The 
general  result  is,  that  he  makes  a  bad  leader.  Indeed  it  would  be 
safer  to  say  that  he  does  not  lead  at  all,  in  the  common  sense  of 
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the  word  ;  others  lead  for  him.  He  has  another  weakness  which  is 
strangely  irritating,  not  perhaps  to  the  majority,  but  at  any  rate 
to  a  very  considerable  minority  of  his  followers ;  we  mean  his 
abhorrence  of  such  a  thing  as  humour.    He  makes  jests,  himself, 
at  times,  and  occasionally  they  are  good  ones ;  but  they  are  grim 
and  ponderous  jokes,  such  as  one  might  expect  to  circle  round  the 
board  of  a  funeral  feast  rather  than  in  any  livelier  assemblage,  and 
the  fierceness  of  manner  with  which  they  are  delivered,  and  the 
supernatural  solemnity  of  his  countenance,  as  he  makes  them, 
render  it  necessary  that  the  man  who  ventures  to  laugh  at  them 
should  have  a  bold  heart.    As  to  such  a  thing  as  humour  in  others 
he  cannot  see  it.    More  than  once  when  the  House  has  been  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  at  some  exquisite  bit  of  "chaff" — to  use  a 
slang  phrase — on  the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  has  risen,  and  in  the 
most  grave  and  emphatic  manner  replied  seriously  to  the  lively 
sarcasms  of  his  foe.     Then  there  is  his  c  temper/    We  hear  a 
great  deal  from  Liberal  journals  of  c  Gladstone's  temper more, 
it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  than  we  ought  to  hear;  for  after  all, 
the  majority  of  the  offences,  which,  in  his  case,  are  attributed  to 
downright  ill-temper,  do  not  arise  from  that  cause  at  all,  but  from 
such  defects  in  his  temperament  as  that  which  we  have  last  noticed. 
Nevertheless  that  he  has  very  serious  failings  of  temper,  that  at 
times  he  exhibits  positive  peevishness,  and  a  petty  anger  and  irri- 
tability which  are  almost  womanish,  no  one  will  venture  to  deny. 
Constantly  in  the  middle  of  some  of  his  greatest  speeches  he  will 
stop  to  indulge  in  an  angry  snarl — no  other  phrase  is  applicable  to 
his  manner — at  some  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  who 
has  ventured  in  accordance  with  the  free  and  easy  fashion  of  Par- 
liament to  interrupt  him  with  a  question,  a  hint  of  doubt,  or  a 
downright  contradiction ;  and  too  often  he  forgets  the  dignity  of 
his  position  so  far  as  to  enter  into  unworthy  personal  bickerings 
with  opponents  who  are  altogether  beneath  his  notice.    No  one 
need  be  told  how  entirely  free  from  such  failings  is  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition.    They  seem  small  defects  as  we  notice  them  in 
detail,  but  when  summed  up  and  combined  in  the  person  of  one 
man,  and  when  that  man  is  the  leader  of  a  party  and  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  they  form  a  very  serious  element  of  weak- 
ness in  his  position  and  character.    How  serious  a  drawback  they 
have  proved  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  too  well  known  to 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  doubts  of  the  Liberal  party  at  this  time 
last  year,  as  to  whether  he  would  really  be  their  next  Premier. 
But  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  generous  act  in  advising  the  Queen  to  send 
for  him  last  December,  rather  than  for  Lord  Russell  or  Lord 
Granville,  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
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would  not  now  have  been  Premier.  Indeed  it  is  notorious  that 
something  like  a  conspiracy  against  him  existed  amongst  a  certain 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  conspiracy  which  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  Disraeli's  recognition  of  his  real  position. 

But  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  despite  his  failings  of  temper,  is  a 
great  statesman  we  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  We  have  no 
desire  to  dwell  upon  the  grave  errors  of  his  political  career,  upon 
his  inconsistencies,  his  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  and  the  indis- 
creet lengths  to  which  his  unchecked  zeal  has  at  times  led  him. 
These  are  matters  upon  which  we  leave  posterity  to  judge.  We 
have  pointed  to  a  few  of  the  prominent  failings  which  even  now 
display  themselves  in  his  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  we  gladly  turn  to  the  more  grateful  task  of  dwelling  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  As  a  debater  he  stands  without  a  rival 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Disraeli  possesses  a  brilliant  wit, 
and  powers  of  sarcasm  to  which  he  can  lay  no  claim ;  but  no  one 
who  has  seen  Mr.  Gladstone  take  his  part  in  a  great  party  battle 
will  question  his  superiority  as  a  debater  to  any  of  his  rivals  or 
colleagues.  He  is  never  seen  to  so  much  advantage  as  when  at 
the  close  of  a  long  discussion,  he  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
House  impatient  for  the  division,  to  reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr. 
Hardy.  The  readiness  with  which  he  replies  to  a  speech  just 
delivered  is  amazing ;  he  will  take  up  one  after  another,  the  argu- 
ments of  his  opponent,  and  examine  them  and  debate  them  with 
as  much  precision  and  fluency  as  though  he  had  spent  weeks  in 
the  preparation  of  his  answer.  Then,  too,  at  such  moments  time 
is  precious,  and  he  is  compelled  to  repress  that  tendency  to  pro- 
lixity, which  is  one  of  his  greatest  faults  as  an  orator.  His  sen- 
tences, instead  of  wandering  on  interminably,  are  short  and  clear, 
and  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  speech  there  is  hardly  a  word 
which  seems  unnecessary.  The  excitement,  too,  which  prevails 
around  him,  always  infects  him  strongly ;  his  pale  face  twitches, 
his  magnificent  voice  quivers,  his  body  sways  from  side  to  side  as 
he  pours  forth  argument,  pleading  and  invective,  strangely  inter- 
mingled. The  storm  of  cheers  and  counter-cheers  rages  around 
him,  as  it  can  rage  nowhere  except  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
such  an  occasion,  but  high  and  clear  above  the  tumult  rings  out 
his  voice,  like  the  trumpet  sounding  through  the  din  of  the  battle- 
field. As  he  draws  to  a  close  something  like  a  calm  comes  over 
the  scene,  and  upon  both  sides  men  listen  eagerly  to  his  words, 
anxious  to  catch  each  sentence  of  his  peroration,  always  delivered 
with  an  artistic  care  which  only  one  other  member  of  Parlia- 
ment can  equal,  and  seldom  failing  to  impress  the  House  with  its 
beauty.    Then  it  is  that  his  great  powers  are  seen  to  the  fullest 
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advantage — voice,  and  accent,  and  gesture,  all  giving  force  and 
life  to  the  words  which  he  utters. 

And  having  upon  such  an  occasion  seen  him  in  the  most  favour- 
able light,  let  the  reader  go  into  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  c  question  hour/  set  apart  for  the  torture  of  ministers,  if  he 
wishes  to  see  how  very  different  an  appearance  he  can  make  under 
other  circumstances.  The  art  of  answering  questions  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  by  a  Cabinet  Minister ;  but  of  all  the  great 
ministers  whom  we  have  had  in  recent  times,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
the  least  knowledge  of  that  art.  His  great  fault  is  that  he  does 
not  know  when  to  stop.  Having  in  reply  to  some  troublesome 
questioner,  made  what  seems  to  be  an  explicit  declaration  of  his 
intentions,  instead  of  sitting  down  as  Mr.  Disraeli  would  do  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  proceeds  forthwith  to  explain  at  inter- 
minable length,  the  alternative  courses  open  to  him,  the  reasons 
why  none  of  those  courses  was  suitable,  and  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  that  which  he  has  decided  to  adopt.  On  and  still  on  he 
goes,  with  an  unbroken  fluency,  and  with  a  command  of  language 
which  is  marvellous,  until  a  shade  of  weariness  steals  over  the 
faces  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  unceremoniously  show  that  they  have  heard  enough  by 
entering  into  a  brisk  conversation  with  each  other.  Some  one, 
however,  is  watching  him,  and  presently,  as  he  glibly  makes  a 
statement  upon  a  matter  of  fact,  that  some  one,  whoever  he  may 
be,  gives  him  a  direct  contradiction.  An  angry  frown  instantly 
mantles  upon  the  brows  of  the  Premier;  he  hesitates,  pauses, 
whispers  a  word  to  one  of  his  trusty  lieutenants  at  his  side,  and 
then  in  all  probability  is  compelled  to  make  a  material  modifica- 
tion in  his  original  statement.  These  inaccuracies  of  his  in  mat- 
ters of  detail  are  of  constant  occurrence,  and  are  so  notorious,  that 
one  or  two  men  have  openly  declared  him  to  be  "  constitutionally 
incapable  of  speaking  the  truth."  This,  of  course,  is  a  charge 
which  no  sensible  person  would  for  a  moment  believe  in.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has,  we  are  convinced,  a  very  profound  reyerence  for 
the  truth  as  the  truth;  nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
from  carelessness,  or  some  other  cause,  he  is  very  frequently  led 
into  serious  mis-statements,  even  of  the  simplest  facts. 

And  this  failing  is  the  less  excusable  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
one  in  the  whole  kingdom  who,  as  a  public  speaker,  has  a  com- 
mand over  facts,  figures,  or  small  matters  of  detail  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  his.  The  budget  speeches  which,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  has  from  time  to  time  delivered,  are  so  famous 
that  we  need  merely  refer  to  them.  No  one  who  heard  any  of 
those  speeches,  will  forget  the  Chancellor's  marvellous  command 
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over  the  regiments  of  figures  lie  had  to  lay  before  the  House ;  his 
knowledge  of  the  smallest  details  of  his  financial  scheme  ;  and  the 
wonderful  art  and  skill  which  laid  down  the  whole  plan  in  its 
proper  proportions,  giving  no  undue  prominence  to  one  part,  and 
showing  no  unmerited  neglect  towards  another.  Mr.  Gladstone 
walks  amongst  figures  like  a  king  amongst  his  subjects ;  he  plays 
with  them  like  a  juggler  with  his  balls.  Something  of  his  capa- 
city in  this  respect  he  showed  in  the  great  speech  in  which  he 
introduced  the  Irish  Church  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
three  hours  did  that  speech  flow  on  without  interruption ;  it  was 
long  enough  to  have  filled  a  goodly-sized  volume,  and  yet  from 
first  to  last  the  Premier  had  each  one  of  his  countless  figures  and 
facts  in  its  proper  place ;  and  never  halted  or  stumbled  for  a 
moment  whilst  performing  his  tremendous  task.  Mr.  Lowe  is  a 
man  of  great  and  original  genius ;  yet  when  men  gathered  together 
a  few  nights  afterwards  to  hear  him  introduce  the  budget,  the 
contrast  which  his  speech  presented  to  Mr,  Gladstone's  was  so 
great  as  to  be  ludicrous.  As  financial  minister  the  member  for 
Greenwich  has  never  had  an  equal. 

And  despite  all  his  failings,  there  are  many  admirable  traits  in 
his  character.  In  only  one  respect,  for  instance,  is  it  possible  to 
charge  him  with  having  shown  an  ungenerous  spirit.  He  can 
treat  all  men,  except  the  rival  who  preceded  him  in  the  premier- 
ship, with  the  utmost  generosity.  He  shows  as  much  readiness 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  to  encourage  the  rising  talent  of  the 
House,  and  we  have  seen  him  at  the  commencement  of  some  set 
oration  upon  a  great  party  question,  go  out  of  his  way  to  pay 
kindly  compliments  to  some  new  man  on  the  opposite  side,  whose 
maiden  speech  had  been  mainly  composed  of  abuse  of  him  and  his 
colleagues.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  those  who  attribute  many  of 
the  errors  of  his  career  to  personal  insincerity.  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  his  success  is  his 
morbid  conscientiousness.  He  makes  a  study  of  his  conscience, 
as  a  hypochondriac  does  of  his  ailments,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  he  often  allows  it  to  lead  him  astray.  That  he  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  censures  of  others,  that,  in  fact,  he  has  an  almost  womanly 
sensitiveness,  he  has  often  shown  in  the  course  of  his  public  life. 
To  go  no  further  back  than  last  autumn,  the  public  cannot  have 
forgotten  how  repeatedly  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  news- 
paper correspondent  anxious  to  contradict  statements  of  the  most 
trivial  kind,  made  to  his  prejudice  by  those  for  whose  opinion, 
good  or  bad,  no  other  statesman  of  the  day  would  have  cared  a 
straw.  A  strange  compound,  indeed,  is  his  character  ;  one  full  of 
contradictions,  having,  undoubtedly,  many  very  great  qualities, 
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but  having,  also,  some  which  are  the  very  reverse  of  great.  That 
he  is  an  earnest  and  honest  politician,  most  people  will  admit ; 
that  he  is  gifted  with  genius  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  one  or 
two  men  in  a  generation,  none  will  deny ;  but  that  he  is  to  be 
implicitly  trusted  as  a  statesman,  even  the  majority  of 'his  own 
followers  would  hesitate  to  affirm.  He  is  a  great  man ;  but 
through  all  the  strength  and  greatness  of  his  character  there  runs 
an  element  of  weakness,  which,  though  it  may  be  long  concealed, 
is  ever  in  danger  of  making  itself  felt  with  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  whole  commonwealth. 
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"We  stay  in  a  room  till  it  is  like  an  oven.  Yet  it  is  only  un- 
pleasantly warm  to  the  lazybones  who  for  the  last  hour  and  a-half 
has  been  sitting,  novel  in  hand,  over  the  fire.  The  person  who 
complains  of  being  stifled,  is  the  chance  visitor  who  pops  into  the 
burning  furnace  just  after  having  come  in  from  a  walk.  Of 
course,  we  express  surprise,  throw  open  door  or  window,  and  feel 
a  trifle  ashamed  of  ourselves.  But  we  are  glad  to  have  been  told 
a  wholesome  truth. 

We  drag  on  a  humdrum  sort  of  existence,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  settle  down  into  divers  habits 
more  or  less  reprehensible,  and  flatter  ourselves  all  the  while  that 
if  not  perfect,  we  are  at  least  steady  church-goers,  and  respect- 
able fathers  of  families.  One  day  we  are  pulled  up  short,  we  are 
thrown  forward  on  our  faces,  we  meet  with  a  sort  of  moral  railway 
accident,  and  find,  to  our  dismay  and  astonishment,  that  we  have 
become,  as  it  were,  encrusted  with  barnacles,  that  we  have  got 
into  a  way  of  doing  all  sorts  of  naughty  things  sheerly  from  the 
cumulative  force  of  habit,  that  while  we  ourselves  are  no  better 
than  we  need  be,  the  world  in  general,  whatever  it  may  think  of 
itself,  is  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  redemption.  For  ten  minutes 
or  so  we  are  terribly  shocked,  our  /toast  remains  on  the  plate  un- 
touched, we  forget  our  second  cup  of  tea,  and  set  out  to  our  day's 
work  with  a  heavy  heart.  But  by  and  bye,  we  begin  c  to  feel  our- 
selves '  again,  perhaps  a  trifle  livelier  and  brisker  than  we  were 
before,  and  we  fancy  somehow  or  another,  that  the  shock  we  have 
lately  experienced  was  the  very  thing  we  wanted ;  in  course  of  time 
too  we  so  far  resemble  a  man  who  has  found  out  the  benefit  of  a 
shower  bath,  though  the  first  taste  of  the  remedy  was  by  no 
means  agreeable,  as  really  to  look  forward  with  rather  pleasurable 
anticipations  to  a  repetition  of  the  dose.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
an  acquired  taste.  A  moral  rebuff  braces  up  the  soul;  sweets 
without  bitters  cloy ;  harmony  without  discords  is  apt  to  prove 
monotonous ;  our  morning  paper  without  its  column  and  a  half  of 
literary  virtue  is  cold  meat  without  pickles,  salad  without  the 
dressing. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  anxious  speculation  to  us,  who 
can  be  the  author  of  the  tremendous  phillipics  by  which  we  are  so 
VOL.  in.  26 
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powerfully,  and  on  the  whole  not  unpleasantly,  thrilled  over  our 
bacon  and  eggs.  We  never  for  an  instant  supposed  that  any 
ordinary  mortal  could  provide  such  stern  and  splendidly  virtuous 
declamation.  We  have  pictured  to  ourselves  a  holy  and  venerable 
being,  a  man  of  fasting  and  prayer,  of  cowl  and  sandal,  piercing 
eyes  and  long,  grey  beard,  who,  spending  his  days  in,  acts  of  self- 
denial,  and  in  mortification  of  the  flesh,  his  nights  in  vigil  and  the 
profoundest  meditation,  held  himself  disdainfully  aloof  from  his 
species,  only  from  time  to  time  descending  into  this  commonplace 
world  of  ours  just  to  see  how  things  were  going,  and  to  lash 
offenders  with  an  unsparing  hand,  who  derived  a  scanty  subsistence 
from  the  herbs  that  clustered  around  his  lowly  grasp,  and  who, 
proof  equally  against  the  fleshpots  and  the  gold  and  raiment  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  utterly  incapable  of  striking  a  good  bargain,  still 
less  of  arranging  to  supply,  on  advantageous  terms,  sham  scorn 
and  artistically  elaborated  indignation,  on  demand  at  so  much  per 
column.  Perhaps  we  have  had  reason  of  late  to  alter  our  opinion 
— perhaps  not.  Certainly  the  other  day  when  passing  down  Fleet 
Street,  we  saw  a  middle-aged  man  in  a  greasy  hat  and  badly 
brushed  coat,  but  that  he  was — no,  we  cling  to  our  original  con- 
viction, let  acquaintances  who  move  in  literary  circles  and  seem 
fond  of  practical  jokes,  say  what  they  please. 

Being  an  abstraction,  a  fweJ  of  a  virtuous  turn  of  mind, 
with  a  lively  faith  in  the  villainy  of  our  neighbours,  and  being  not 
wholly  reluctant  to  see  society's  shoulders  bared  and  submitted  to 
a  round  three  dozen,  feeling,  moreover,  that  a  little  penance  even 
nearer  home  is,  if  submitted  to  with  a  good  grace,  at  least,  a  re- 
freshing stimulant,  we  have  put  private  considerations  aside  alto- 
gether, we  have  waded,  regardless  of  personal  suffering,  through 
a  very  torrent  of  scalding  reproaches,  and  are  now  enabled  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  % St.  James'  Magazine 3  to 
present  mankind  in  general  with  the  result  of  our  observations. 

In  the  first  place  a  mere  hint  is  enough  to  call  forth  the  strict- 
ness, aye,  the  thunder  of  our  prophet.  A  paragraph  to  fill  up  a 
column,  a  not  very  startling  item  of  news  from  the  police-court, 
a  squabble  between  a  couple  of  navvies,  a  row  at  the  Alhambra,  a 
runaway  horse  in  Rotten  Row,  a  turbulent  vestry  meeting,  and 
c  black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  north '  out  bursts  the  hurricane 
sometimes  to  abate  not  for  several  days.  The  principal  fact  to  be 
noted  is  that  it  never  does  much  damage,  neither  does  it  often 
result  in  perceptible  good.  A  fair  amount  of  dust  is  swept  into 
corners,  but  in  the  corners  it  remains.  You  are  perfectly  bewil- 
dered by  the  hubbub,  but  once  let  it  pass  and  the  world  will  look 
pretty  much  as  it  did  before.  To  be  sure  the  first  fury  of  the 
hurricane  is  disquieting  to  the  inexperienced,  but  in  course  of  time 
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you  will  regard  its  periodical  occurrence  with  indifference  if  not 
amusement.  You  will  have  found  out  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,  and  it  is  a  good  joke  to  see  the  alarm  of  one's  friends 
caught  in  the  storm.  It  may  be  our  turn  next  but  a  boy  at  school 
always  enjoys  seeing  another  boy  whipped. 

It  is  a  second  noteworthy  fact  that  in  a  newspaper  or  a  weekly 
review,  the  literary  virtue  is  always  considerably  overdone.  It  is 
really  too  good,  and  after  a  while,  extraordinary  merit  of  a  certain 
kind  is  apt  to  rouse  suspicion.  The  wrath  and  the  pathos  are  both 
so  dramatic  in  their  intensity  that  you  cannot  help  fancying  the 
writer  has  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  Like  Major  de  Boots  in  the 
play  you  are  overcome  by  your  emotions,  but  by  tears  one  moment 
and  laughter  the  next.  By  and  bye,  however,  you  find  out  the 
fun  of  the  thing  and  grin  responsively,  though  the  female  members 
of  your  family,  who  are  not  yet  up  to  the  joke,  still  take  all  that 
is  written  in  good  earnest. 

Your  Cato  of  the  penny  press  is  a  great  hand  at  nudges  and 
hints.  He  tells  his  story,  as  it  were,  by  innuendo.  He  does  not 
say  anything  in  so  many  words,  but  he  does  better — he  suggests, 
and  suggestions  are  often  worth  more  than  the  sober  truth  in  the 
background.  You  have  a  rough  sketch  given  you ;  you  may  fill  it 
up  for  yourself,  and  in  the  way  you  like  best.  The  plan  has  its 
advantages,  especially  to  persons  of  a  lively  imagination.  You 
know  something  naughty  has  been  done,  but  you  are  not  sure 
what.  Well,  you  must  sit  down  and  work  out  the  puzzle ;  you 
must  exercise  your  wits ;  the  thing  wanted  is  your  notion  of  naugh- 
tiness.   Come,  now,  have  a  try,  don't  be  ashamed. 

Ah,  very  creditable  for  a  first  attempt ;  and  now  we  are  bound 
in  fairness  to  tell  you  that  the  actual  occurrence  was  nothing  so 
very  remarkable ;  so  clearly  you  are  the  gainer.  Your  faculty  of 
imagination  has  been  called  into  play,  and  the  person  you  have  to 
thank  for  giving  it  exercise  is  the  ingenious  scamp  who  was  far 
too  goody  to  say  outright  what  he  meant,  but  who  walked  his 
subject  round  and  round,  and  dropped  a  word  here,  and  threw  in 
a  wink  there,  and  mouthed  and  looked  mysterious  as  if  the  game 
in  the  bush  were  not  to  be  made  light  of,  and  ended  by  suggesting 
a  good  many  nasty  ideas  on  a  topic  that,  after  all,  had  better  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence.  Unless  you  are  a  very  green  hand 
indeed,  you  can  see  that  all  the  noble  wrath,  the  manly  tears,  the 
scathing  sarcasm,  the  coy  reticence,  are  part  and  parcel  of  an  elabo- 
rate sham,  are  mere  stage  tricks,  or,  to  change  the  image,  a  cleverly 
contrived  frame,  an  artistic  background,  to  throw  the  principal 
theme  of  the  picture  the  more  prominently  forward. 

Real  pity  is  unostentatious,  real  sympathy  is  not  expressed  in 
terms  affectedly  simple  and  theatrically  gushing  at  the  same  time ; 
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indignation  hurled  at  the  system,  usually,  if  sincere,  is  united 
with  a  deep  regret  for  the  individual;  horror  at  existing  evils 
cannot,  as  does  the  'property*  sentiments  of  the  literary  hack, 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  a  propensity  to  play  the  buffoon,  to  make 
the  poor,  flouted,  heartbroken  victim  of  folly  and  of  man's  vice 
the  theme  of  a  sarcastic  bit  of  description,  of  an  unfeeling  sneer. 
But  literary  virtue  is  a  mask  that  frowns  on  one  side  and  grins 
hideously  on  the  other ;  the  goodiness  called  forth  by  a  reference 
to  your  banker  wells  up  with  a  sort  of  after  dinner  profusion, 
and  is  about  as  sincere  and  convincing  as  the  maudlin  rants  of  a 
drunkard. 

One  word  more.  The  Censor  at  a  given  rate  per  column  is 
less  the  surgeon,  cruel  only  to  be  kind,  than  the  hangman  with 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

In  literature  of  the  highly  virtuous  class,  it  is  to  be  remarked,, 
that  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  fraudulent  bankers,  vicious  young 
noblemen,  intolerant  clergymen,  and  grinding  capitalists,  but  we 
have  not  yet  encountered  the  hack  writer  who  lets  out  his  con- 
science on  hire,  and  the  publisher  who  does  not  mind  shaving  the 
wind,  and  who  would  not  stick  at  a  base  act  if  there  were  a  chance 
of  making  it  pay.  May  we  trust  that  such  beings  have  no  exist- 
ence, and  yet  in  that  case  how  shall  we  account  for  the  flourishing 
condition  of  certain  professedly,  but  only  professedly,  high-minded 
periodicals  that  have  gained  an  unenviable  reputation  for  malicious 
humour  and  scurrility  ? 

To  a  writer  who  really  wants  a  text  for  a  sermon  pitched  in  a 
high  key,  stern,  pathetic,  scathing,  and  prurient  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  no  topics  like  'Our  Music  Halls'  and  'the  condition  of 
our  streets  after  dark/  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  both  these 
subjects  are  periodically  brought  up  for  consideration — for  a  con- 
sideration, by-the-bye,  that  makes  certain  papers  for  a  day  or  two 
at  a  stretch  unfit  for  admission  into  decent  families. 

Lashvice  is  in  his  glory  when  he  has  to  review  a  fast  novel  or 
a  new  burlesque ;  he  can  get  some  sport,  too,  out  of  a  gallery  of 
French  paintings.  He  has  read  the  book  through  most  carefully, 
and  is  shocked  beyond  measure.  The  public  must  be  put  on  its 
guard.  How  can  this  be  done  better  than  by  giving  many  and 
full  quotations  ?  Here  is  something  really  abominable,  something 
wholly  unfit  for  publication ;  very  well,  then,  read  it  out  distinctly. 
Here  is  a  work  mischievous  to  a  degree,  full  of  the  poison  of  asps, 
not  to  be  perused  without  a  blush;  very  well,  then,  publish  the 
name  of  it,  cry  aloud  upon  the  housetop  that  it  is  to  be  obtained 
for  such  a  price  at  such  a  place,  pick  out  the  most  recherche  mor- 
sels, and  lay  them  before  the  reader,  and  assuredly  the  cause  of 
virtue  will  benefit  much  by  your  advocacy.     But  perhaps  the 
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critic  wants  to  damage  the  sale  of  the  book ;  very  well,  then,  he 
has  only  to  add  a  few  extra  quotations,  as  assuredly  he  will  do, 
and  after  reading  his  article,  no  one  will  be  under  any  necessity  to 
refer  to  the  original  volume. 

But  even  if  the  work  be  comparatively,  or  quite,  innocent,  a 
clever  manipulator  will  succeed  in  turning  it  to  profitable  ac- 
count. If  the  author  have  not  said  anything  wrong,  no  one  can 
very  well  prove  that  he  may  not  have  insinuated  evil.  Let  him, 
then,  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  You  cannot  lay  your  finger  on 
any  particular  passage  as  objectionable,  but  the  general  tone  of 
the  book — ah,  it  is  that  which  stirs  your  wrath.  Of  course  you 
must  explain  your  meaning,  you  must  shew  why  you  have  arrived 
at  a  very  unwelcome  conclusion ;  you  must  exhibit  the  ground- 
work of  your  faith,  and  if  you  do  all  this  as  you  ought  to,  you 
will  be  able  to  amuse  your  subscribers,  in  a  low  way,  considerably. 
A  nudge  of  the  elbow,  a  wink  and  a  smirk,  often  beat  words  out 
of  the  field.  Insinuations  are  what  is  wanted;  to  say  just  what 
you  mean,  and  no  more,  would  neither  be  sufficiently  prudish  nor 
likely  to  answer  your  purpose.  Yes,  the  author  has  not  committed 
himself,  but  a  loosely  worded  sentence,  a  delicate  situation,  one 
or  two  hasty  expressions,  have  served  you  as  the  text  of  a  discourse 
unequalled  for  sly  nastiness.  Pull  a  long  face,  Mr.  Hypocrite, 
throw  in  a  text  or  two  of  Scripture,  give  point  to  your  scandal  by 
sanctimonious  phrases,  and  the  pit  will  be  delighted ;  after  the 
farce  is  over  it  will  call  upon  you  to  repeat  the  performance. 

An  author  sometimes  from  very  purity  and  innocence  of  heart 
trenches  on  dangerous  ground,  then  you  have  a  fine  chance,  you 
can  point  out  what  he  really  does  mean,  you  can  open  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  and  dabble  in  implied  naughtiness  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent— you  can  be  Tartuffe  and  Satyr  in  one;  you  can  serve  up  the 
most  piquant  little  dish  in  the  world  at  the  expense  of  a  writer 
who  has  neither  said  nor  insinuated  anything  in  the  least  degree 
vicious,  and  you  can  send  your  admirers  away  with  the  reflection 
that,  after  all,  for  combined  prudery  and  nastiness,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  virtuous  leader,  or  an  indignant  critique,  in  their  pet 
Morning  Harpy. 

But  the  latest  burlesque.  Ah,  that  is  game  worth  the  powder. 
We  have  seen  it  ourselves,  have  we  not,  friend  ?  and  without  its 
striking  us  as  anything  very  atrocious.  But  then  we  are  unre- 
generate  beings ;  we  could  afford  to  be  merely  amused.  We  had 
a  good  laugh,  saw  some  pretty  faces,  and  showy,  glittering  dresses  ; 
we  admired  the  scenery,  actually  applauded  one  or  two  of  the  live- 
liest and  funniest  songs,  and  left  the  theatre  feeling  that  we  had 
not  laid  out  our  money  in  vain.  But  it  is  in  anything  but  an 
equally  flippant  and  uncensorious  spirit  that  our  Cato  of  the  press 
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goes  to  the  play.    Perhaps  a  long  course  of  sweets  has  disagreed 
with  him,  anyhow  he  is  in  a  terribly  bad  humour,  flourishes  his 
bladder  of  peas  right  and  left,  falls  foul  of  friends  and  foes  alike, 
sees  everything  through  the  distorted  medium  of  his  own  vicious 
fancy,  and  takes  paper  and  pen  in  hand  to  assure  the  public  that 
the  '  coarseness  of  many  of  the  jokes,  the  scantiness  of  the  dresses, 
the  unabashed  impudence  of  the  miserable  painted  dolls  who 
degrade  the  name  of  actress/'  &c. ;  but  really  we  have  given  a  suf- 
ficient taste  of  his  quality.    He  can  see  unrestrained  profligacy 
where  ordinary  mortals  can  only  perceive  innocent  if  rather  bois- 
terous fun ;  he  can  see  the  wanton  smile  where  ordinary  folk  can 
only  remark  the  stereotyped  grin  of  the  ballet-dancer ;  he  can 
see  deliberate  wickedness,  elaborate  indecency,  where  the  world  in 
general  notice  nothing  but  a  dance  rather  merrier  and  less  tedious 
than  stage  dances  were  some  twenty  years  ago.    But  your  Lash- 
vice  is  a  rare  man  for  looking  through  a  millstone,  sin  is  the  article 
required,  and,  real  or  imaginary,  he  must  have  it ;  for  the  good  of 
his  trade,  he  cannot  be  disappointed  of  his  hangman's  fees,  he  must 
keep  his  hand  in,  and  if  there  be  no  prisoners  to  flog,  he  must 
castigate  the  whipping-post.    He  is  a  great  authority  on  Nautch 
girls,  a  class  of  beings  with  whom  polite  society  in  general  has  not 
much  acquaintance.    But  whenever  a  new  burlesque  appears,  he 
invariably  discovers  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  varied  experience 
that  the  conduct  of  the  leading  actresses  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  poor  creatures  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  French 
operetta  and  English  extravaganza,  if  productive  of  no  other  satis- 
factory result,  at  least  help  to  supply  some  of  the  largest  daily 
papers  in  the  world  with  themes  for  sham  moral  articles.    Let  the 
viciousness  of  the  stage  then  flourish  till  time  be  merged  in 
eternity,  till  even  the  cheap  newspaper  press  be  wanted  no  more. 

A  grand  form  of  literary  virtue  is  to  pretend  an  excess  of  zeal 
for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  startle  the  public  with  scandalous 
allusions  to  the  private  life  of  those  who,  by  the  very  elevation  of 
their  position,  are  debarred  from  retaliating  or  giving  the  lie  to 
their  cowardly  accuser.  A  column  of  prose  or  a  column  of  verse 
relying  upon  calumny  for  its  attraction,  is  wedded  to  a  tawdry 
engraving  that  appeals  to  the  least  manly  feelings  of  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  mob.  To  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  highest  per- 
sonage in  the  land  is  a  task  that  seems  of  late  to  have  been  arro- 
gated by  so-called  comic  journals  without  sense  of  shame,  and 
which  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  last  shred  of  decency  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water  a  few  months  longer. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  a  paper  that  gives  itself  great  airs  on  the 
score  of  superior  virtue  took  occasion  to  thrill  its  readers  with  a 
sternly  wrathful,  a  most  suggestive,  a  thoroughly  spicy  e  leader/ 
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in  re  a  certain  correspondence  of  a  disgusting  kind  that  had  lately 
figured  in  the  columns  of  a  not  very  famous  ladies'  magazine. 
The  proprietor  of  the  latter  publication,  being  a  man  wise  in  his 
generation,  took  the  hint.  For  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  Cato 
the  Censor  constituted  himself  an  advertising  medium  for  the  very 
work  that  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  condemn,  and  from  which, 
decidedly,  a  rich  treat  was  to  be  apprehended  by  all  who  have  a 
penchant  for  luscious  filth,  and  who  can  smack  their  lips  over 
carrion. 

There  is  a  very  objectionable  form  of  literary  virtue  that  takes 
the  guise  of  spotless,  infantile  innocence.  It  is  without  guile ;  it 
is  as  blind  as  a  bat.  It  gives  every  man,  whatever  his  known 
character,  credit  for  the  best  intentions.  It  is  so  very,  very  good, 
so  suspiciously  obtuse,  that  it  cannot  see  evil,  though  like  Apollyon, 
it  stride  across  the  footway  and  glare  in  the  traveller's  face.  It 
throws  a  couleur  de  rose  over  everything  questionable ;  it  is  not 
plain  spoken  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  on  his  famous  visit  to 
Vauxhall,  but  when  describing  a  place  of  vicious  repute,  it  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  nightingales,  and  conveniently  ignores 
more  sophisticated  features  of  the  establishment.  It  looks  on  the 
surface.,  and  on  the  surface  only ;  it  is  no  part  of  its  policy  to  keep 
behind  the  scenes ;  immediate  and  not  remote  consequences  are 
the  ones  with  which  it  concerns  itself,  and  when  a  public  rendezvous 
has  incurred  a  storm  of  disapprobation,  it  goes  there  in  the  quality 
of  a  self-elected  special  commissioner,  and  finds  everything  just  as 
it  should  be.  One  advantage  of  this  sort  of  virtue  is  that  it  enables 
a  shrewd  editor  to  make  his  paper  attractive  by  means  of  quite 
harmless  articles  with  sensational  headings.  Who  can  resist  buy- 
ing a  weekly  journal  of  literature  and  review  of  the  fine  arts,  when 
such  titles  as  '  Sunday  evenings  at  Cremorne/  c  The  nymphs  of 
the  Alhambra/  are  printed  on  the  bills  of  contents  ? 

Literary  goodiness  of  the  above  baby-faced  kind  is  very  amus- 
ing in  connection  with  some  new  work  that  has  roused  the  bile  of 
straight-laced  critics — say  a  volume  of  poetry  by  a  gentleman 
whose  treatment  of  the  amatory  passion  is  far  more  analytical 
than  edifying.  The  work  has  been  spoken  of  as  unsuited  to  family 
reading,  and  as  having  been  suggested  by  long  and  diligent  study 
of  the  Holywell  Street  Press.  Does  sweet  unblushing  because 
verdant  innocence  join  in  the  hue  and  cry?  By  no  means.  She 
has  read  the  work  through  from  beginning  to  end,  and  has  not 
been  shocked  in  the  least.  On  the  contrary  she  has  been  very 
much  amused.  She  tells  you  that  she  is  quite  astounded  at  the 
decision  of  the  critics,  that  without  doubt,  private  malice,  or  ab- 
surd fastidiousness,  or  gross  ignorance,  or  a  malignant  prejudice 
against  young  and  rising,  though  perhaps  somewhat  skittish  genius 
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is  at  the  bottom  of  the  verdict.  She  hints  with  just  a  momentary 
drawing  aside  of  the  mask,  with  a  flash,  and  no  more,  of  the  cloven 
foot,  that  any  versifier  who  fancies  himself  a  clever  fellow,  has  a 
perfect  right,  if  he  thinks  proper  j  to  exercise  it,  of  emptying  his 
drains  into  the  river  of  decent  literature ;  but  then  she  goes  on  to 
prove  that  the  author  in  question,  though  he  would  have  been  fully 
justified  in  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  say  the  least,  of  all  respect- 
able readers,  has  yet  considerately  forborne  from  doing  so,  that 
the  verses  represented  as  naughty  are  quite  harmless,  and  that 
Apollo  the  racy  has  been  treated  with  great  unfairness,  and  has 
good  cause  to  complain  of  the  obtuseness  of  his  critics.  Then 
come  quotations,  not  very  shocking  though  a  trifle  obscure.  Now 
is  this  so  bad  ?  asks  Dalilah,  and  you  are  constrained  to  answer 
No.  But  the  wily  apologist  knows  her  game ;  she  has  not  really 
quoted  the  unquoteable,  what  she  represents  as  specimens  of  the 
very  bad  indeed,  really  are  no  more  than  specimens  of  the  author 
in  his  milder  mood. 

We  shall  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  literary  virtue  that 
deals  in  scandalous  and  lying  publications  relative  to  mysteries  of 
convent  life,  and  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  professedly  with 
the  purpose  of  putting  pure-minded  Protestant  girls  on  their 
guard. 

Neither  shall  we  linger  over  that  form  of  goodiness  which  con- 
demns literature  in  the  mass  as  sinful,  and  is  especially  hard  on 
novels,  merely  because  it  publishes  largely  on  its  own  account, 
and  by  elbowing  competitors  out  of  the  market,  can  secure  a 
highly  remunerative  sale  for  twaddle  among  select  congregations. 

There  is  the  vile  and  ridiculous  cant  of  certain  so-called  reli- 
gious miscellanies,  as  a  specimen  of  which  we  may  quote  a  story 
that  we  read  not  long  ago,  intended  to  illustrate  the  pernicious 
effects  consequent  upon  a  taste  for  fiction.  A  young  man  of  ex- 
emplary habits  developed  into  a  notorious  evil  doer  and  an  habi- 
tual drunkard.  When  questioned  by  a  gullable  individual  as  to 
the  causes  of  his  falling  away,  he  replied  with  an  air  of  remorse 
that  his  sins  were  all  owing  to  his  having  in  early  life  yielded  to  a 
temptation  to  read  a  novel  written  by  whom  would  the  reader 
guess  ?  Paul  de  Kock,  Eugene  Sue,  Dumas  the  younger  ?  Oh, 
dear,  no ;  but  by  the  virtuous  and  exemplary  Sir  Walter  Scott ! 

A  singular  form  of  literary  virtue  is  displayed  in  the  perverted 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty  and  honour,  of  love  and 
purity,  entertained  by  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  certain  young 
ladies'  novels.  But  this  topic,  tempting  though  it  be,  is  one  to 
which  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  in  which  to  do  justice  at 
present. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  in  conclusion  that  the  virtue  of  news- 
papers is  very  like  the  virtue  of  the  stage,  in  these  two  respects  at 
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all  events,  that  it  is  highly  effective,  and  that  it  pays.  It  is  not 
the  virtue  of  everyday  life,  but  something  much  better,  a  glorious 
soap-bubble  that  dissolves  when  you  attempt  to  grasp  it.  It 
makes  you  cry,  it  stirs  your  enthusiasm,  it  results  in  tremendous 
applause,  in  vigorous  rapping  on  the  floor  with  walking  stick  and 
umbrella.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  against  it  is  that  it  is  a  trifle 
too  good.  It  passes  muster  at  the  time,  but  on  sober  reflection 
you  are  sure  you  have  been  humbugged.  Philanthropy  run  up  by 
contract  has  always  a  slight  smell  of  the  shop.  You  know  the 
actors  did  not  mean  what  they  said ;  you  know  the  writer,  though 
a  highly  respectable  individual,  and  a  most  painstaking  artist, 
deals  out  the  finer  emotions  of  his  soul  by  the  imperial  pint. 
You  are  not  lastingly  impressed,  you  are  not  moved  to  adopt  a 
new  course  of  life,  though  at  first  you  may  have  been  a  trifle  stag- 
gered. You  see  by  and  bye  that  the  gushing,  all  embracing 
amiability  that  caused  five  minutes  to  pass  so  pleasantly,  was  mere 
gooseberry  champagne  furnished  as  per  agreement,  or,  not  to 
wander  too  far  away  from  matters  purely  literary,  a  fine  piece  of 
stage  rant  elaborated  with  an  eye  to  pit  and  gallery.  You  have 
been  taken  in,  and  yet  you  are  not  angry.  It  was  a  capital  play, 
the  illusion  was  perfect,  that  is  all.  No  fraud  was  intended.  At 
the  outset  you  thought  the  writer  a  very  good  fellow,  now  you  are 
the  more  inclined  to  commend  him  for  his  cleverness. 

The  advantage  to  a  paper  of  literary  virtue — always  kept  on 
tap — is  obvious.  It  imparts  to  the  publication  an  air  of  philan- 
thropy, of  strict  rectitude  of  purpose,  of  good  fellowship,  of  a 
determination  to  stand  no  nonsense,  of  having  a  heart  in  the  right 
place.  It  wins  for  it  the  sympathies  of  materfamilias  ;  it  helps  to 
soothe  the  ruffled  vanity  of  those  whose  not  very  thrilling  com- 
munications have  been  rejected.  To  the  writer  himself  literary 
virtue  is  so  far  of  benefit  that  it  is  convertible  into  cash,  that  it  is 
a  saleable  commodity,  and  that  it  helps  to  pay  his  butcher's  bill  ; 
further  than  this,  with  a  certain  class  it  procures  him  a  cheap  and 
convenient  reputation  for  the  highest  moral  excellence. 

Literary  virtue  is  something  like  Dead  Sea  fruit,  very  pretty  to 
look  at  but  liable  if  subjected  to  a  crucial  test  to  crumble  into 
ashes.  It  is  useful  to  authors  and  publishers  who  wish  to  keep 
competitors  out  of  the  market,  it  is  the  best  electroplate  to  be  had 
for  the  price,  it  makes  a  glitter  and  is  by  no  means  expensive,  it 
is  destructive  of  the  sale  of  naughty  books  because  no  one  cares  to 
buy  such  works  so  long  as  he  can  read  an  indignant  and 
thoroughly  searching  critique.  Finally  it  has  all  the  attractive 
features  of  a  solemn  burlesque,  and  no  doubt  was  invented 
principally  with  a  view  to  supply  us  with  material  for  the  learned 
and  in  every  respect  praiseworthy  article  that  we  have  just  com- 
pleted. 
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There  are  few  things  in  politics  so  much  talked  about, 
and  so  little  understood,  as  what  is  called  "A  strong  government." 
People  generally  talk  and  write,  too,  as  if  the  strongest  govern- 
ment was  that  which  had  the  largest  majority.  Others,  again,  to 
some  extent,  underrate  the  value  of  great  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  consider  that  a  majority  of  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  is  an 
element  of  weakness.  Neither  of  these  views  is  founded  on  any  just 
appreciation  of  our  parliamentary  system.  A  majority  cannot  be 
too  large  if  it  represents  what  it  ought  to  represent.  But  it  is 
worse  than  useless  when  it  is  a  numerical  majority,  and  nothing 
else. 

J ust  at  this  moment,  when  we  have  a  minister  in  office  with  a 
larger  numerical  majority  than  has  existed  on  either  side  of  the 
house  since  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey,  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  cast  an  eye  over  the  various  governments  of  this  country 
which  have  merited  the  epithet  of  strong  since  the  time  of  the 
Revolution ;  and  endeavour  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  in  what  their 
strength  consisted,  and  in  what  way  they  used  it.  The  first  of 
these  governments  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole's. 

During  the  zenith  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  power,  his  majority 
was  nearly  four  to  one.  After  the  general  election  of  1728,  if  the 
Opposition  could  muster  a  hundred  votes,  it  was  considered  a  good 
division.  And  though  one  or  two  unpopular  measures  which  he 
afterwards  attempted,  and  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  ability 
with  which  he  was  attacked  by  the  "  Craftsman,"  had  materially 
altered  the  relative  strength  of  parties  before  1735,  the  date  of  the 
next  general  election,  yet  for  all  that  he  was  able  to  maintain  his 
supremacy  throughout  the  term  of  another  parliament  without 
being  exposed  to  anything  like  humiliating  defeats. 

Now,  the  secret  of  this  success  unquestionably  lay  in  the  fact 
that  "Walpole's  government  represented  a  great  principle,  and  not 
either  a  particular  policy,  or  any  piece  of  local  legislation.  Par- 
liamentary government  and  the  Protestant  succession  were  only 
other  names  for  two  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  poli- 
tics, and  were  wholly  unaffected  by  the  success  or  failure,  the 
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wisdom  or  the  folly,  of  particular  measures.  Hence,  while  the 
necessity  for  asserting  these  principles  continued  in  full  force,  his 
power  continued  unassailable.  As  long  as  these  mighty  archi- 
tectonic ideas  were  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  country,  the  govern- 
ment in  which  they  were  embodied  was  a  strong  government.  As 
soon  as  they  began  to  fade ;  as  soon  as  security  had  bred  con- 
tempt, and  the  notion  of  a  Jacobite  invasion  had  begun  to 
seem  absurd;  his  power  began  to  wane,  though  neither  the 
maxims  of  his  administration,  nor  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
had  undergone  any  change.  And  the  national  instinct  was  so  far 
right,  that,  in  spite  of  what  occurred  in  1745,  Jacobitism  had 
ceased  to  be  really  formidable  many  years  before.  By  which  we 
mean  that  even  if  a  Stuart  had  been  restored  he  must  either  have 
governed  on  the  new  system  or  gone  back  to  Rome.  The  down- 
fall of  Walpole  was  merely  a  premonitory  sign  of  what  the 
insurrection  thoroughly  confirmed,  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  in  England  to  fear  either  arbitrary  power  or  Popish  aggres- 
sion. Walpole's  majority  for  twenty  years  had  been  the  expres- 
sion of  this  fear :  the  affirmation  of  the  counter  principle.  His 
strong  government  had  depended  in  no  degree  upon  the  skill  with 
which  it  was  administered ;  and  it  fell  at  last  because  it  was 
administered  too  well.  That,  at  least,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  catastrophe. 

The  Pelham  administrations,  which  fill  up  the  interval  between 
Granville  and  Bute — the  favourite  of  George  II.  and  the  favourite 
of  George  III. — were  strong  governments,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  was  literally  no  opposition.  The  old  Toryism  was  in  its 
dotage.  The  new  Toryism  was  in  its  infancy.  The  first  Pitt, 
neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Tory,  rallied  the  whole  country  round  him, 
and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  English  House  of  Commons 
since  1688,  the  voice  of  party  was  silenced.  But  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  strong  government  we  are  here  considering.  The  next 
of  that  kind  was  Lord  North's.  And  what  was^  it  that  con- 
stituted the  strength  of  Lord  North's  administration  ?  Certainly 
not  his  measures,  nor  any  particular  measure ;  but  a  great  prin- 
ciple of  Colonial  Government.  The  people  of  England  were 
determined  that  they  would  not  be  bearded  by  a  colony.  As  the 
force  of  the  principle  on  which  that  determination  rested  grad- 
ually declined,  so  did  the  strength  of  the  administration.  Neither 
Saratoga  nor  York  Town  would  have  overthrown  North  any  more 
than  the  Excise  Bill  overthrew  Walpole,  or  the  evacuation  of  Hol- 
land overthrew  Pitt,  if  the  national  mind  had  not  begun  to  feel 
that  it  was  wrong.  It  is  not  in  the  English  character  to  give  up 
so  soon  as  all  that  would  have  come  to,  when  confidence  is  gene- 
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rally  felt  in  the  justice  of  the  cause.  But  the  principle  had  begun 
to  lose  its  hold,  and  the  government  was  no  longer  strong. 

Mr.  Pitt's  government  is,  of  course,  a  still  stronger  case  in 
point.    His  majority  after  the  election  of  '84,  was  not  quite  equal 
to  Walpole's.    But  it  was  larger  than  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  and 
larger  than  Mr.  Gladstone's,  varying  from  a  hundred  and  twenty 
to  a  hundred  and  sixty.    And  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  this  mark 
of  popular  confidence  was  bestowed  on  him,  not  for  the  sake  of 
any  particular  measure,  but  because  he  represented  a  great  political 
principle,  which  the  people  desired  to  see  restored  to  its  proper 
weight  in  the  constitution.    Pitt's  opposition  to  the  India  Bill 
introduced  by  the  previous  administration,  gained  him  some  votes. 
The  rankness  of  the  coalition  between  Fox  and  North  gained  him 
more.     But  both  together  could  only  have  afforded  him  a  tem- 
porary triumph,  even  had  they  done  that.    Had  no  other  senti- 
ment been  working  in  the  national  mind  than  dislike  of  a  par- 
ticular Bill,  and  indignation  at  a  political  manoeuvre,  the  general 
election  might,  indeed,  have  given  Pitt  a  majority ;  but  it  would 
not  have  given  him  a  strong  Government :  a  Government,  we 
repeat,  which  has  its  roots  in  some  general  and  national  sentiment, 
as  distinct  from  one  which  floats  merely  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment.    This  sentiment  was  loyalty.    Not  the  more  chival- 
rous and  romantic  loyalty  of  the  cavaliers,  or  the  Jacobites;  but 
the  sober,  rational,  and  constitutional  loyalty  of  men  who  believed 
that  the  king  had  a  right  to  make  his  voice  heard  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  :  that  George  III.  was  a  king  sure  to  make 
it  heard  in  defence  of  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  while  in  private  life  he  was 
equally  the  champion  of  decency,  piety,  and  economy.    It  was  the 
loyalty  of   the  respectable,  decorous,  and  thoroughly  insular 
middle  class,  who  hated  equally  the  French,  the  Pope,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  who  believed  that  the  domestic 
virtues,  the  Church  of  England,  and  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding 
were  indissolubly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Brunswick 
dynasty.    It  was  the  loyalty  not  of  the  Manor  House,  but  the 
shop ;  not  of  the  chevalier,  but  of  the  bourgeois.    But  it  had  a 
sturdy  power,  and  a  kind  of  robust  enthusiasm  of  its  own,  more 
effective  in  the  long  run  than  even  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  gentle- 
men who  charged  with  Rupert,  or  bled  with  Derwentwater.  This 
numerous  and  wealthy  class,  which  grew  both  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth  with  the  commercial  reforms  of  Mr. Pitt, beheld  in  him  the 
champion  of  a  sovereign  who  represented  all  they  loved,  against 
the  tyranny  of  a  faction  which  represented  all  they  feared.  On 
the  one  side  morality,  Protestantism,  and  patriotism  :  on  the  other 
profligacy,  and,  as  they  thought,  popery  and  indifference  to  the 
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national  honour.  From  these  combined  sources  sprang  that 
veneration  for  George  III.  which,  from  the  middle  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  to  his  death  forty-five  years  afterwards,  never  once 
grew  cool.  The  vindication  of  his  prerogative,  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  less  popular  prince  might  have  been  a  dangerous  experiment, 
was  hailed  with  universal  satisfaction  in  the  case  of  one  who  was 
recognised  as  the  father  of  his  people  :  and  who  was  the  first 
English  sovereign  since  Elizabeth  whom  his  subjects  had  been 
able  at  the  same  time  to  love  and  to  respect.  The  freedom  of  the 
Crown  accordingly  became  the  popular  idea  of  the  day,  and  on  it 
reposed  in  safety  the  strong  Government  which  Pitt  had  erected, 
till  long  after  the  architect  was  dead. 

During  periods  of  war,  the  strength  of  Governments  rests 
always  to  some  extent  upon  the  necessity  for  union,  and  the 
danger  of  distracted  councils.  This  was  the  case  under  Chatham. 
And  it  was  so,  to  some  extent,  under  Pitt.  But  the  additional 
strength  which  he  derived  from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, went  far  beyond  that.  To  the  freedom  of  the  crown,  which 
was  the  corner-stone  of  Pitt's  Government,  was  now  added  the  cry 
of  national  independence,  which  it  was  feared  that  the  Whigs,  in 
their  sympathy  with  French  principles,  would  jeopardise,  if  not 
betray.  And  if  the  Governments  which  succeeded  each  other 
between  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  advent  of  Lord  Liverpool 
were  not  exactly  strong  Governments,  it  was  only  because  they 
did  not  pay  sufficient  deference  to  this  feeling ;  did  not,  in  other 
words,  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  We  have  merely  men- 
tioned the  birth  of  this  second  of  the  two  supports  on  which  the 
Pitt  system  stood,  because,  after  the  first  had  begun  to  crumble 
away,  the  other  gradually  glided  into  another  general  sentiment 
which  formed  the  strength  of  the  next  strong  Government,  Lord 
Liverpool's. 

This  was  decidedly  a  strong  Government,  and  it  lasted  thirteen 
years.  But  it  was  strong  in  the  strength  of  ideas  which  were  not 
at  the  flood,  but  at  the  ebb.  The  sentiment  of  national  indepen- 
dence threatened  by  Napoleon  had  passed  into  a  cry  for  the  main- 
tenance of  internal  tranquillity,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
principles  he  had  left  behind  him.  The  horror  of  these,  with 
which  the  nation  had  been  saturated  for  twenty-five  years,  pro- 
duced effects  which  endured  much  longer.  But  in  1815,  the 
young  men  of  England  had  drunk  them  in  with  their  mother's 
milk  :  middle-aged  men  could  remember  when  they  had  lived  in 
daily  terror  of  seeing  a  French  army  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and 
their  homes,  and  properties,  their  banks,  warehouses,  and  shops, 
their  halls,  and  villas,  their  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  host  of  madmen,  whose  avowed  object  was  not  con- 
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quest,  but  vengeance.  That  danger  was  passed ;  but  what  should 
be  done  unto  those  who  would  fain  initiate  in  England  a  move- 
ment similar  to  that  which  had  led  to  such  results  in  France  ?  The 
answer  was  a  brief  one — the  sword  and  the  gallows.  And  this 
general  horror  of  anylike  radical  demonstrations  was  the  rock 
on  which";  the  Liverpool  administration  was  founded.  But  of 
course  this  feeling  could  not  last  for  ever.  Returning  prosperity- 
put  a  stop  to  popular  discontent.  With  the  cessation  of  popular 
discontent,  came  a  check  to  the  alarm  of  the  middle  classes  and 
the  aristocracy  :  and  indeed,  something  approaching  to  a  reaction. 
But  of  this  very  reaction,  Lord  Liverpool  was  able  to  take  advan- 
tage by  the  accident  which  placed  at  his  disposal  the  services  of 
Mr.  Canning.  The  mistakes  committed  by  the  continental 
monarchies,  had  alienated  from  them  the  affections  of  the  English 
nation.  Henceforth  the  strength  of  the  Government  lay  rather  in 
its  liberal  sympathies  than  its  repressive  policy.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  desire  emphatically  to  repeat  that  it  was  still  a  general 
principle,  and  not  a  particular  measure,  nor  set  of  measures,  which 
inspired  the  people  with  confidence  and  made  the  Government  a 
strong  one. 

We  shall  just  for  the  present  pass  over  the  Government  of 
Lord  Grey,  and  go  on  to  the  famous  strong  Government  formed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842.  The  strength  of  this  administration 
did  lie  less  in  any  general  principle,  and  more  in  its  particular 
measures  than  any  of  the  preceding.  But  there  was  nevertheless 
a  strong  national  instinct  at  the  bottom  of  that  large  majority, 
though  without  definite  views,  and  doomed  in  the  end  to  be  frus- 
trated. There  was  a  feeling  abroad  undoubtedly,  that  the  Whigs 
were  dangerous  rulers,  and  would  get  the  country  into  a  mess. 
There  was  our  foreign  policy,  and  there  were  our  finances,  and 
then  there  was  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  been  rudely  spoken 
of;  and  the  Church  was  thought  to  be  in  danger,  and  altogether 
there  was  a  thoroughly  uneasy  feeling,  akin  to  that  which  springs 
up  in  commercial  cities  on  the  eve  of  a  monetary  crisis.  So  far 
as  this  could  be  called  a  general  principle,  and  it  was  one  in  kind 
as  much  as  the  alarm  of  thirty  years  before,  only  neither  so  deep, 
so  strongs  nor  so  steadfast,  the  Conservative  Government  had  such 
a  principle  at  its  back.  Sir  ^Robert  Peel's  financial  policy 
secured  him  the  confidence  of  the  country  after  he  had  gained 
office ;  but  it  was  not  this  which  first  of  all  established  him  in 
power,  nor  was  it  any  departure  from  this  which  led  to  his  final 
downfall.  The  Conservatism  of  that  Government  was  shadowy 
enough,  it  may  be ;  but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  more  than  it  could 
afford  to  lose.  As  that  character  fell  away  from  it,  it  began  to 
shew  signs  of  weakness,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  with- 
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out  free-trade  it  would  have  continued  in  office  many  years.  Its 
strength  depended  like  that  of  other  strong  Governments,  upon  the 
existence  of  a  national  sentiment  or  instinct,  not  on  the  eligibility 
of  this  or  that  measure. 

We  have  reserved  Lord  Grey's  Government  to  the  last,  because 
it,  and  it  alone  has  any  resemblance  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  :  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  founded  on  a  single  measure,  and  not  upon  any  general 
principle,  sentiment,  or  instinct.    That  is  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  which  has  perplexed  so  many  persons,  namely  that 
within  two  years  from  the  meeting  of  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, a  Conservative  ministry  was  in  office.    Governments  called 
into  being  for  the  sake  of  a  particular  measure,  may  no  doubt 
evoke  during  the  progress  of  it  some  latent  national  want  which 
only  their  continuance  in  office  can  thereafter  satisfy.    But  they 
may  not.    And  Lord  Grey's  Government  undoubtedly  did  not. 
The  people  wanted  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  when  that  was  passed  they 
no  longer  knew  what  they  wanted.    There  was  no  general  instinc- 
tive, half  unconscious  agreement  throughout  the  bulk  of  society, 
that  a  Government  of  a  particular  character  was  the  only  one 
suited  to  the  age :  nothing  like  that  which  had  returned  the 
Whig  majorities  of  1722  and  1728,  the  Tory  majority  of  1784,  or 
even  the  Conservative  majority  of  1841 :  nothing  like  that  which 
kept  Lord  North  in  office  more  than  twelve  years,  and  Lord 
Liverpool  nearly  thirteen.    We  beg  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  most  important  distinction.     It  is  of  infinite  interest 
at  the  present  moment.   Our  whole  retrospect  shews  that  all  those 
Governments  which  have  been  commonly  called  strong  Govern- 
ments have  rested  on  some  national  instinct  of  a  permanent 
character,  excepting  only  the  Government  of  Lord  Grey.   And  the 
Government  of  Lord  Grey  scarcely  outlived  the  particular  reform 
which  it  was  called  into  power  to  effect.    We  do  not  mean  to  con- 
tend that  because  Lord  Grey's  Government  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
are  alike  in  one  particular,  they  must  therefore  be  alike  in  all. 
But  we  do  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  likeness.  They  are  alike, 
too,  even  in  points  of  detail.    What  the  Irish  Church  was  to  Lord 
Grey,  the  Irish  land  promises  to  be  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  What 
Mr.  Bright  has  done  now,  Lord  John  Russell  did  then.    And  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  he  whose  incautious  language  c  upset 
the  coach'  in  1834,  should  be  the  very  statesman  to  challenge  it 
in  1869.    But  these  trifling  matters  are  nothing  to  our  present 
purpose.    What  we  ask  is  this — is  Mr.  Gladstone's  majority  the 
majority  of  a  Mr.  Pitt,  or  the  majority  of  a  Lord  Grey?    Is  it 
based  on  a  national  conviction  that  a  policy  of  revolution  in  gene- 
ral is  what  the  age  requires,  or  upon  the  merits  of  a  particular 
measure  which  the  people  have  been  taught  to  think  necessary  ? 
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"We  do  not  say  that  it  is  one  or  that  it  is  the  other.  We  only 
suggest  the  enquiry.  Unless  it  shall  be  found  that  something 
more  than  the  abolition  of  a  single  institution  has  been  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  triumph,  that  triumph  will  be  short  lived. 
And  it  is  premature  as  yet  to  form  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 
All  we  can  say  is  we  see  no  indications  as  yet  of  any  general  dis- 
position, either  to  dislocate  our  social  system,  or  to  emasculate 
our  national  institutions.  Such  a  spirit  may  be  called  forth. 
But  we  see  no  signs  of  it  at  present.  And  unless  that  occur,  the 
first  step  which  the  Government  shall  take  towards  expanding  the 
area  of  revolution  will  be  the  signal  for  Its  immediate  dissolution, 
exactly  as  befell  Lord  Grey. 
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u  You  wish  for  a  musical  story  ?"  said  the  professor,  "  well,  I 

have  one,  but  whether  such  a  wild  grotesque  " 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  most  want/' 

u  Then  accipe  hoc."  Saying  this  he  gave  me  the  following 
story.  It  was  a  miniature  manuscript  which  had  been  kept  in  his 
desk  between  love-letters  and  cigars,  and  had  a  singular  violet- 
sandal-Havanna  odour  which  admirably  suited  the  subject  of  the 
story  and  its  style. 

One  autumn,  many  years  ago,  I  took  my  gun  on  my  shoulder 
and  set  off  on  a  tramp.  My  head-quarters  were  to  be  at  the  little 
Pennsylvania  village  inn  of  Bethlehem,  for  the  woods  in  that 
neighbourhood  were  then  still  wild  and  tangled  enough  to  furnish 
abundance  of  game.  The  last  deer  had  not  then  been  seen  in  the 
Lecha  hills,  nor  was  the  long-drawn  howl  of  the  catamount  an 
unfamiliar  sound  in  the  winter  night,  far  away  in  the  forest.  The 
inn  itself,  like  many  in  our  Pennsylvania  German  country,  seemed 
at  once  foreign  and  familiar,  ancient  and  modern,  and  one  in 
which  strange  fancies  of  the  Father-land  a  century  ago,  were 
mingled  with  the  active  America  of  the  present  day. 

The  house,  as  I  approached,  gave  those  indications  of  comfort 
which  seldom  deceive.  Old  fashioned  flowers  in  the  garden,  bee- 
hives, a  quaint  little  sign  almost  overgrown  with  honeysuckles  and 
rows  of  small  flower-pots  before  the  windows,  spoke  to  me,  as 
plainly  of  good  suppers  and  beds  within,  as  though  each  had  borne 
a  label  certifying  that  the  landlady,  in  the  words  of  a  local  song  : — 

"  Weist  Haus  zu  halten  und  sell  first-rate." 

The  German  landlord  sitting  in  his  porch  or  stoop,  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  his  pipe,  filling  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of 
mild  tobacco  ;  while  through  the  broad  and  open  door  I  could  see 
the  good  Haus-frau,  whose  rapid  marches  and  counter-marches 
were  not  a  little  impeded  by  an  awkward  troup  of  very  light, 
flaxen-haired  infantry,  busying  herself  about  the  evening  meal. 

Every  acquaintance  is  an  old  friend  in  Pennsylvania- Germany, 
especially  if  he  come  from  the  city.  Gay  and  noisy  were  the 
vol.  in.  27 
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greetings  which.  I  received,  and  pleasant  was  the  evening  until  the 
early  time  for  retiring,  which  is  nowhere  earlier  than  in  this  pri- 
mitive country,  where  humanity  seems  to  have  made  agreement 
with  the  poultry  to  rest  and  rise  at  the  same  hours. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  had  slept  when  my  dreams  became 
mingled  with  the  sweetest  sounds  as  of  wild  vague  chords,  strug- 
gling, striving  and  yearning  for  a  melody  that  seemed  to  fly  from 
their  pursuit.  Then  came  floating  by,  sweet  little  snatches  of 
melody  as  though  the  formless  chords  were  crystallizing,  yet  no 
air  was  completed,  and  each  seemed  broken  with  a  sudden  de- 
spairing tremor,  or  a  sob  that  could  not  be  heard  but  felt. 

I  awoke,  and  heard  in  the  room  overhead  the  sound  of  a  violin. 
But  never  had  I  heard  the  violin  so  played.  It  was  no  practising, 
no  finger  exercise,  no  finished  performance  of  a  virtuoso,  but  a 
patient,  earnest  effort  to  draw  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  instru- 
ment some  hidden  melody — some  melody  surely  that  the  musician 
had  once  known  well,  that  his  soul  would  recognise  with  a  thrill, 
though  he  had  long  forgotten  the  key  to  its  mysteries.  He  touched 
the  strings  of  the  violin  as  though  he  knew  that  somewhere  he 
should  find  the  charm  to  call  his  yearning  into  visible  and  audible 
life,  and  when  other  forms,  however  lovely,  dawned  through  the 
darkness  in  answer  to  his  spell,  he  bade  them  instantly  begone. 
As  I  listened  to  this  strange  music,  my  thoughts  grew  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  musician ;  he  seemed  to  call  to  me  for  help,  for 
comfort,  at  least  for  sympathy.  I  longed  to  go  to  him,  but  felt 
ashamed  to  intrude  upon  his  hour  of  striving.  More  than  once  I 
opened  my  door  and  looked  into  the  dusky  entry  with  a  half  mind 
to  ascend,  but  there  I  could  hear  no  tones,  for  a  window  was  open 
and  a  gust  of  keen  wind  bore  them  far  through  the  sky,  and  when 
I  did  not  hear  his  music  I  no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  going  to 
him.  Hour  after  hour  I  listened,  hour  after  hour  the  strange  fit- 
ful ghosts  of  melodies  came  and  went  over  head.  At  last  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  so  having  dressed  myself,  I  groped  my  way 
along  the  narrow  dark  entry,  and  up  the  winding  stairs,  where 
again  the  violin  tones  led  me  more  irresistibly  than  ever  to  the 
door  of  the  musician.  I  knocked,  and  at  once  all  was  still — I  felt 
that  the  '  some  one'  within  seemed  afraid  to  answer.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  too  were  playing  the  part  of  a  ghost,  and  gave  a 
louder  knock  to  reassure  myself  as  well  as  my  unknown  friend. 
Then  the  door  opened,  and  I  felt  the  presence  of  a  human  being, 
though  I  could  see  nothing  in  the  darkness.  He  had  been  play- 
ing without  a  light.  For  a  moment  I  remembered  that  I  had 
come  without  any  right,  almost  without  excuse,  so  having  no  time 
to  compose  a  speech,  I  uttered  a  very  simply  expressed  truth  ! 
"  Friend,  your  music  has  brought  me  here.    I  have  listened 
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all  night  in  the  room  below,  and  at  last  I  had  to  come  to 

you." 

The  door  opened  wider — "  Come  in,"  he  said,  in  a  clear  deep 
voice,  and  led  me  by  the  hand  to  a  seat  on  the  bed  beside  him. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  other  furniture.  For  some 
time  we  said  nothing,  but  all  awkwardness  seemed  to  have  va- 
nished from  my  position,  and  I  felt  a  perfect  unison  with  the  un- 
known, unseen  being  who  sat  so  near  me  in  the  darkness.  He 
still  held  my  hand.  His  was  a  soft,  thin  palm  with  long  fingers 
tapering  and  delicate.    I  asked  why  he  played  all  night. 

"  Friend/'  he  said,  "  I  am  seeking  the  other  half  of  my  soul, 
my  beloved  one  who  now  lives  in  the  realm  of  music." 

"  The  other  half  of  your  soul,"  I  exclaimed,  "  surely  the  good 
God  gives  us  each  a  whole  soul  that  we  must  save  or  lose  for  our- 
selves." 

"  No  friend,  you  do  not  remember  as  I  do  the  resting  place 
called  Heaven.  There  indeed  there  are  only  whole  souls,  and 
scmetimes  on  earth  we  may  find  a  heaven,  for  it  is  possible  that 
even  here,  of  two  imperfect  human  souls,  a  whole  and  hea- 
venly one  should  be  made.  "When  the  divine  rest,  the  eternal 
calm  and  peace  of  Heaven  must  be  exchanged  for  the  life  and  care 
of  the  world,  God  divides  each  spirit  in  two,  and  by  different  ways 
sends  them  through  life.  Then  begins  the  longing,  the  striving, 
the  yearning  of  human  existence,  for  one  half  of  the  soul  is  always 
in  a  higher  phase  of  life  than  the  other,  and  until  they  can  again 
meet  and  blend,  peace  and  rest  cannot  be  regained. 

"  The  first  embodiment  of  the  spirit  is  in  rocks  and  stones,  the 
last  is  in  melodies  ;  the  perfect  state  of  the  soul  is  the  pure  con- 
sciousness of  existence,  delicious,  satisfying,  and  calm  beyond  all 
dreams.  As  every  particle  or  element  that  helps  to  form  a  human 
body  began  to  live  ages  ago  in  rocks  and  earth,  and  has  been 
slowly  purified  in  Nature's  laboratory,  distilled  in  perfumes 
through  the  retorts  of  flower  cups,  and  purified  again  through  the 
lower  stages  of  animal  life,  until  at  last  it  is  capable  of  forming  a 
man,  so  too  must  the  soul  live  in  all  the  works  of  the  Creator  be- 
fore it  is  worthy  of  Heaven.  For  God  has  made  nothing  that  is 
an  unworthy  dwelling-place  for  the  soul,  and  from  the  stone  to 
the  melody  is  one  life  of  intense  beauty. 

u  When  our  soul  was  divided,  I  fell  to  the  earth  as  a  meteor, 
and  she  whom  I  love  for  ever,  my  other  soul,  slid  gently  down  the 
rainbow  in  the  form  of  dew.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  all  the  ages  that 
have  passed  since  then,  longer  than  any  geologist  can  conceive. 
You  too  have  passed  through  as  many,  though  you  cannot  remem- 
ber them.  The  rocks  and  stones  ground  me  to  sand,  but  then 
came  the  reviving  dew  and  separated  the  atoms,  and  gave  them 
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new  molecular  forms,  and  a  fresher  electric  life  thrilled  us  with 
fire,  and  we  lived — though  thought  was  as  yet  unborn  to  us.  But 
there  came  a  day  when  I  received  that  soul  which,  imperfect  and 
strange  as  it  may  be,  lives  in  every  mass  of  material  impressed  by 
the  hand  of  art  into  an  idea.  Is  not  the  motionless  Apollo  Belve- 
dere a  higher  thought  in  the  golden  chain  of  humanity  than  the 
idiot  or  savage  ?  The  statue  neither  feels  nor  thinks,  but  it  is 
self-beautiful  to  self,  though  nothing  more.  This  is  a  lower  life — 
far  lower  than  /  think  therefore  I  am — but  God  has  willed  it.  There 
is  the  beginning  of  a  soul  in  everything  shaped  by  a  higher  intelli- 
gence— even  by  man.  Did  you  never  hear  that  the  old  Spanish 
discoverers  found  in  our  American  tropics  Indians  who  believed 
that  every  breath  of  a  man  flitted  away  from  him  as  a  new-born 
soul — away  among  grass  and  flowers  to  live  as  an  elf  of  a  dew- 
drop  or  a  bud,  and  rise  ever  upwards  and  onward  ? 

"  The  next  time  that  I  found  my  love,  I  was  a  vase  of  the  most 
exquisite  Greek  workmanship.  The  perfect  beauty  of  curves  and 
angles  was  my  only  consciousness,  it  was  my  soul,  in  that  beauty 
was  the  life  eternal.  A  delicious  liquid  perfume  was  poured  into 
my  bosom.  I  felt  the  thrill  of  love,  I  knew  the  presence  of  my 
beloved  one,  for  in  that  perfume  she  lived.  Already  a  higher  life 
than  mine.  But  the  vase  held  the  perfume,  and  to  both  of  us  life 
seemed  eternal  and  beautiful.  This  form  of  existence  could  not 
last  for  ever.  The  precious  liquid  was  exhaled  in  air,  the  vase 
died  a  ruder  death  and  for  centuries  was  trodden  into  dust.  But 
still  my  soul  was  there,  a  part  of  God's  world,  and  the  whole 
world  is  infinitely  beautiful. 

u  Again  the  life  in  me  crystallized ;  and  now  the  form  it  took 
was  a  rose,  a  rose  of  burning  passionate  crimson.  Perhaps  my 
longing  for  the  lost  perfume  had  helped  me  to  reach  this  higher 
life.  For  the  life  of  plants  has  more  motion,  individuality,  and 
clearer  consciousness  of  outward  things  than  any  of  the  mineral 
forms,  in  which  the  soul  seems  hardly  to  have  awakened  from  the 
intense  sleep  of  heaven.  I  grew  on  a  convent  wall  beneath  a 
quaint  gothic  window.  Once  the  window  stood  open  and  a  long- 
ing, restless  nun's  face  leaned  out  and  gazed  down  into  mine.  I 
knew  my  love's  face,  I  knew  the  unfilled  yearning  of  her  violet 
eyes  and  the  aureole  of  her  golden  hair ;  both,  perhaps,  had  taken 
their  colour  from  the  rainbow  in  her  earliest  life.  I  knew  the 
nameless  but  well-remembered  perfume  of  her  breath.  She  hid 
me  in  her  breast.  I  felt  her  fluttering  heart.  She  knew  me.  On 
her  heart  I  could  not  fade.  Again  love  looked  forward  into  the 
dwelling  of  eternal  repose.  The  sisters  wondered  at  her  trans- 
parent face  through  which  a  heavenly  light  seemed  to  beam,  and 
when  she  knelt  among  them  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  breast, 
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pressing  me  even  closer  in  her  prayers,  surely  there  was  no  heart 
so  near  heaven.  At  last  she  died.  The  nuns  who  found  the 
withered  rose  in  her  bosom  thought  it  some  cherished  love-token. 
They  knew  not  that  it  was  her  love  himself." 

The  strange  speaker  fell  into  silence.  His  hand  groped  for  the 
violin  and  bow.  Presently  he  touched  a  deep  thrilling  note,  soft 
and  timid,  then  he  rose  more  confidently  to  another  and  another. 
An  exquisite  melody  seemed  just  dawning  when  he  broke  off  with 
a  convulsive  sob. 

"  Oh,  never !  never  \"  he  cried  with  a  passionate  despair  that 
drew  my  whole  heart  to  him,  "  never  can  I  reach  the  right  tone, 
never  can  I  attain  to  perfect  unison  with  her,  melt  into  her  melody 
and  float  at  once  into  the  endless  calm.  And  oh,  how  many  years 
I  have  striven  to  reach  this  one  tone,  this  one  that  will  form  a 
chord  with  hers  in  which  we  may  blend  for  ever.  She  too  longs 
for  it,  and  when  I  close  my  eyes  her  soul  hovers  around  me  giving 
comfort  and  strength  for  fresh  efforts  " 

"  Oh,  my  friend,"  I  said  to  him,  u  melodies  are  beautiful,  but 
they  are  all  made  by  men,  made  and  written  by  men  with  the  help 
of  God.  Certainly  you  can  find  the  one  you  long  for  by  searching 
carefully  through  all  the  music  of  the  world.  I  would  try  the 
Germans  first  for  " 

"  Oh."  he  cried,  "  melodies  are  created  by  God  alone ;  in 
science  are  the  spells  and  charms  by  which  they  may  be  conjured 
to  reveal  themselves  to  human  intelligence ;  and  a  few,  but  only  a 
few  of  the  infinite  number,  have  been  forced  to  obey  the  charm. 
They  live  inaudibly  in  the  air,  they  sweep  through  the  infinite 
spaces  of  the  universe,  theirs  is  the  freest  and  most  perfect  form 
of  existence,  and  God  has  embodied  in  them  the  purest  and  truest 
souls.  Every  one  who  would  regain  heaven,  must  first  be  in 
unison  with  one  of  these  musical  souls  and  recognize  in  her  his 
own  beloved.  In  harmony  alone  the  divided  soul  can  be  com- 
pletely reunited.  Someday  by  faithful  striving  for  the  perfect,  by 
thoughts  harmonious  to  all  God's  works,  and  by  the  blessed  aid  of 
my  humble  violin — his  yearning  soul  understands  my  own — I  shall 
be  united  to  my  beloved  one.  And  in  that  union  we  shall  lose  all 
form,  all  substance,  all  longing,  all  pain,  beautiful  though  they 
were.  We  shall  float  into  the  exquisite  abyss  without  light  or 
darkness,  sense  or  thought,  free  from  all  but  the  pure  consciousness 
of  eternal  calm.  Oh,  my  beloved,  near  though  I  cannot  hear 
thee ;  help  me  !  help  me  !  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  off  \" 

Again  he  snatched  his  violin  with  trembling  eagerness.  The  few 
first  tones  were  full  of  hope,  another  filled  him  with  despair.  He 
pressed  his  cheek  to  the  violin  and  wept  bitterly.  This  strange 
grief  was  not  for  me  to  witness.    Without  a  word  I  stole  back  to 
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my  room.  The  east  was  already  grey,  but  I  put  off  my  hunting 
expedition  until  afternoon,  for  the  sleepless  night  had  tired  me.  In 
fact,  only  curiosity  to  know  something  more  of  the  musician 
brought  me  down  in  time  for  dinner. 

There  was  the  host  with  his  plump,  freckled  wife  and  flaxen 
freckled  children.  A  farmer  on  his  way  to  the  city,  stopping  to 
rest  his  horses  and  get  his  dinner  while  he  talked  over  the  crops 
with  the  landlord.  One  or  two  rustic  German  customers  with 
dust-coloured  hair,  complexions,  and  clothes.  One  dark,  quiet 
man,  whom  I  at  once  selected  as  the  hero  of  the  previous  night. 
A  clear  brown  skin,  long  black  eyebrows,  and  eyes  slightly  raised 
at  the  outer  corner;  a  sharply  cut,  slightly  aquiline  nose,  full 
mouth  with  a  long  deep  curve  in  the  upper  lip  scarcely  concealed 
by  the  moustaches  and  beard.  He  plainly  avoided  my  glance,  so  I 
said  nothing.    When  dinner  was  over  he  at  once  withdrew. 

I  questioned  our  host  closely  about  his  lodger,  but  with  little 
success.    He  had  been  there  only  a  few  months  and  gave  lessons 
in  music  at  the  "  Young  Ladies'  Institute/'  just  out  of  the  village. 
He  regularly  paid  his  board,  which  was  the  one  interesting  item  to 
mein  Herr.  The  children,  however,  declared  that  he  had  come  from 
some  far  away  country,  and  that  he  sometimes  petted  them  in 
strange  words,  much  more  beautiful  than  German.    The  face  cer- 
tainly was  of  a  strangely  foreign  type,  and  I  constantly  fancied  in 
his  postures  and  movements  a  trace  of  oriental  grace  and  languor, 
and  I  was  madly  anxious  for  the  night  to  come  that  I  might  hear 
more  of  his  wild  music.    At  last  they  came ;  the  night  and  the 
music  together.    The  same  wild,  broken  melodies  full  of  terribly 
passionate  longing;  the  same  flashes  ending  in  darkness.  Hour 
after  hour  I  listened,  while  involuntarily  my  heart  throbbed  with 
sympathy  for  the  dark  musician,  and  at  every  new  air  I  anxiously 
waited  to  hear  whether  he  would  find  the  soul  of  his  beloved  one. 
This  lasted  many  nights.    I  lengthened  my  stay,  for  the  music 
charm  seemed  to  bind  me  to  the  place.    Every  attempt,  howe  ver, 
to  talk  with  him,  whether  by  day  or  night,  was  in  vain.  Once 
again  at  midnight  I  groped  my  way  to  his  room,  but  when  he 
heard  my  knock,  he  answered  without  opening  the  door  :  "  Do  not 
come  in.    Anyone  near  me,  separates  me  more  widely  from  the 
soul  of  my  beloved.    Only  in  darkness  and  loneliness  can  I  reach 
her." 

I  occasionally  fancied  in  his  airs  an  undeveloped  trac  e  of  the 
oriental  music.  Sometimes  a  peculiarly  musical  monotony,  long 
and  spell-binding,  and  suddenly  broken  by  a  passionate  outburst, 
with  an  ever  recurring  refrain,  low  and  soft,  but  oh,  so  deep  ! 

One  night  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  playing  was  bolder,  more 
confident,  more  joyous  than  it  had  been.    The  broken  melodies 
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drew  nearer  their  completion.  The  bow  of  the  violinist  seemed  to 
tremble  and  quiver  with  joyous  forebodings.  Then  at  last  came  a 
triumphant,  exulting  burst  of  song,  not  of  one  voice,  but  as  of  two 
in  perfect  unison.  The  violin  was  thrown  aside.  Oh  how  rich, 
how  deep,  how  full  was  that  heavenly  music.  Every  nerve  in  my 
body  vibrated  with  sympathy,  every  fibre  in  the  old  house  thrilled, 
the  tones  were  felt  as  clearly  as  they  were  heard.  I  believed,  in- 
deed, this  melody  was  an  actual  form  and  body  of  the  immortal 
soul.  Gradually  the  tones  grew  vague  and  dreamy,  as  eyes  that 
close  in  sleep,  and  soon  all  was  still.  Still  as  death.  In  the  room 
above  was  no  stir,  no  sound.  I  felt  that  something  strange  had 
happened  to  the  music  teacher  of  the  "  Young  Ladies'  Institute/' 
perhaps  I  could  be  of  use,  perhaps,  too,  I  longed  to  know  whether 
he  was  at  length  satisfied.  I  hurried  to  his  room.  There  was  no 
answer  to  my  knocks.  I  pushed  the  door  gently  open.  It  struck 
the  violin  which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  uttered  a  low  moan  as  though 
it  were  the  only  one  there  to  speak.  I  reached  the  bed  and  acci- 
dentally touched  the  hand  of  the  musician.  It  was  warm,  but 
relaxed  and  listless.  I  felt  his  face  lying  back  among  the  pillows. 
The  eyelids  were  closed.  There  was  no  breath  from  the  warm  lips. 
I  hurried  to  bring  a  light.  The  beautiful  form  was  dead.  His 
soul  had  found  its  lost  half  and  the  everlasting  rest. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  Attainder  against  Protestantism  in 
Ireland  was  passed  through  Committee  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons rose  on  the  14th  for  the  Whitsun  recess,  and  the  third  read- 
ing is  fixed  for  the  last  day  of  the  month.  The  Premier  was 
anxious  to  defraud  Parliament  of  a  portion  of  its  legitimate  holi- 
day, so  conscious  is  he  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  u  Time 
runs  against  the  wrong-doer."  But  our  legislators  manifested  a 
determined  disposition  not  to  be  baulked  of  their  customary 
right,  and  the  Leader  of  the  House  was  obliged  to  give  way.  In 
all  other  respects,  however,  his  majority  has  been  consistently 
docile.  Never  did  a  measure  of  imperial  importance  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  long  and  earnest  debates  and  emerge  from  them  so 
little  mutilated.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Disraeli  remind  the  Chief  of  the 
Government  of  the  promises  made  by  him  and  his  colleagues  at 
the  time  of  the  elections,  that  in  case  they  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  country  to  deal  with  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Established 
Church,  their  treatment  should  be  generous  and  considerate.  The 
method  really  adopted,  when  once  the  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
odd  was  secured,  has  been,  to  use  the  language  of  a  prominent 
member  of  the  cabinet,  severe  and  sweeping.  Not  a  single  amend- 
ment of  any  consequence  has  been  carried  against  the  Govern- 
ment or  accepted  by  it.  Had  a  stranger  to  our  politics  been  wit- 
ness of  its  attitude  and  its  language  during  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  Bill,  and  had  he  been  utterly  uninformed  of  the  antecedents 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  would  necessarily  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  object  was  not  only  to  sever  the  Church  from  the 
State  and  despoil  it  of  its  revenues,  but  to  crown  injury  with  in- 
sult and  inflict  upon  it  the  bitterest  humiliation.  It  is  often  said 
that  great  statesmen  have  one  fault ;  they  are  too  dispassionate. 
Small  statesmen  are  faulty  in  a  different  way;  they  are  too  vin- 
dictive. Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  forgiven  his  rejection  by  Oxford 
and  the  repudiation  of  his  principles  by  the  entire  body  of  the 
English  clergy.  Add  to  this  the  natural  and  far  more  pardonable 
desire  of  the  Dissenters,  on  whose  votes  the  continuance  of  his 
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majority  depends,  to  injure  a  church  that  has  perhaps  not  always 
displayed  the  most  tolerant  spirit  towards  them,  and  we  shall 
easily  understand  the  causes  of  that  uncompromising  animosity 
with  which  all  the  attempts  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Lower 
House  to  break  the  fall  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  have  been  met. 

Such  having  been  the  temper,  and  such  the  votes,  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  remains  to  enquire  what  the  Lords  will  do 
when  the  Bill  is  laid  before  them  in  its  present  uncorrected  in- 
iquity.   No  doubt,  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
peers  to  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
realm,  particularly  when  that  verdict  has  been  affirmed  with  such 
weight  of  votes  and  such  reiteration  of  resolve.    But  it  is  very 
much  open  to  question  how  far  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  in 
tliis  respect  an  imaginary  and  factitious  representation  of  the  real 
opinion  of  the  country.    Ireland,  no  doubt,  desires  Disestablish- 
ment, though  not  for  the  reasons  alleged.    Ireland  desires  it 
because  it  will  weaken  the  bonds  which  attach  that  country  to  the 
empire,  and  because  a  blow  aimed  at  the  Protestant  Ascendency 
is  a  blow  aimed  at  English  Ascendency.     Scotland  desires  it 
because  the  Scotch  very  excusably  wish  to  apply  to  others  an 
ecclesiastical  system  that  answers  well  enough  among  themselves. 
But  mankind  generally  have  not  the  temper  of  Scotchmen,  and 
probably  never  will  have.    Neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  Scotland  is 
there  that  fervour  of  desire  to  see  the  Establishment  swept  away 
and  impoverished  which  can  be  excited  only  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
genuine  and  gigantic  wrong.    Now  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  is  a  benefit  to  many,  while  an  injury  to  none,  and  this  all 
men  feel  and  all  honest  men  avow.    Its  maintenance  may  be  a 
religious  question,  but  its  destruction  is  a  political  and  social  one, 
and  that  in  a  strict  party  sense.    The  Liberal  Party  now  welded 
together  for  a  time  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  daring  cry,  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  supporters  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  has  already  served 
their  purpose  has  waxed  cool ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  some  Deus 
ex  machind  could  intervene  and  carry  off  the  Bill  so  that  we  never 
heard  another  word  on  the  subject,  it  would  not  be  from  the  Libe- 
rals that  we  should  hear  any  complaints,  either  in  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land.   As  for  England,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  obtain  a 
majority  at  all,  the  only  enthusiasm  that  has  ever  been  displayed 
on  the  subject  has  been  against  the  Bill,  and  we  may  safely  say 
that  that  enthusiasm  has  not  cooled.    It  has  waxed  warmer  and 
warmer,  and  if  those  who  share  and  direct  it  were  not  averse 
from  those  violent  demonstrations  which  are  the  exclusiv  e  pro- 
perty of  their  political  antagonists,  we  should  ere  this  have  had 
incidents  recalling  the  worst  features  of  the  Reform  agitation. 
That  the  real  head  and  heart  of  England  are  shocked  and  alarmed 
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at  Mr.  Gladstone's  recklessness  and  lack  either  of  foresight  or  of 
patriotism,  is  certain.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  Lords  register 
this  opinion  and  these  sentiments  by  their  votes,  use  their  temper- 
ing office,  and  prevent  Mr.  Gladstone  from  snatching  a  verdict — 
for  such  thoughtful  people  see  that  it  is — either  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  or  against  the  principle  of 
the  union  of  Ireland  with  England  ?  We  leave  it,  however,  to  the 
practical  and  conscientious  sagacity  of  the  Upper  House  to  decide 
whether  it  will  be  better  to  reject  the  measure  altogether,  or  to 
modify  its  more  outrageous  clauses  and  return  it  to  the  Commons 
shorn  of  its  present  conspicuously  unfair  proportions.  Should  they 
determine  upon  the  latter  course,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone will  not  agree  to  their  salutary  amendments,  and  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Bill  shall  be  accepted  by  the  collective  Legislature 
in  the  shape  in  which  the  Premier's  imperious  will  would  impose 
it,  will  only  have  been  delayed.  Still  something  might  perhaps  be 
gained  by  bringing  into  yet  more  salient  relief  the  conciliatory  if 
scandalized  spirit  of  the  minority  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  any  understanding  with  Mr.  Gladstone  save  on  the 
condition  of  making  him  in  appearance — for  in  reality  he  is  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others  and  his  own  infirm  passions — 
a  parliamentary  dictator. 

Meanwhile  the  discontented  portion  of  the  Irish  people,  for 
whom  we  are  supposed  to  be  legislating,  have  been  showing  their 
sense  of  the  favours  exceptionally  extended  to  them  by  a  succes- 
sion of  agrarian  outrages  of  the  worst  and  most  lawless  character. 
Threatening  letters  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  assassina- 
tion follows  a  disregard  of  their  warning  note.  Then  comes  a 
cry  of  horror  from  the  English  public,  but  not  a  single  murderer 
has  been  brought  to  justice.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
but  natural  that  a  prudent  and  reflective  body  like  the  House  of 
Lords  should  find  it  incumbent  on  them  to  discuss  the  causes  of 
this  shameful  condition  of  affairs,  and  two  highly  instructive 
debates  have  been  the  result.  The  first  of  these  was  raised  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  second  by  Earl  Russell.  Their  theme  and 
motive  were  essentially  the  same,  but  a  deeper  interest  gathered 
round  the  former,  both  on  account  of  the  mover  of  it,  and  its 
priority  in  time;  and  because  it  was  formally  introduced  by  an 
enquiry  how  far  the  Government  concurs  in  a  speech  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Bright  from  the  Treasury  Bench.  That  gentleman's 
scheme  for  the  permanent  adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  developed  by  him  during  his  unsuccessful 
visit  to  Ireland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  O'Donoghue,  has  never 
been  forgotten ;  and  on  having  his  inflammatory  utterances  on 
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that  occasion  cast  at  him  in  a  spirited  speech  of  Lord  C.  Hamil- 
ton, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  more  courage  than 
discretion,  adhered  to  the  views  he  propounded  in  Ireland,  and 
declared  that  he  had  a  scheme  which  he  was  ready  to  bring  before 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  Lord  Salisbury  wished  to  know 
if  Mr.  Bright's  scheme  were  the  scheme  of  the  Government.  Earl 
Granville  was  compelled  to  say  that  it  was  not,  and  to  excuse  Mr. 
Bright's  presumption  with  the  plea  of  official  inexperience ;  but 
neither  in  that  debate  nor  in  the  one  raised  by  Earl  Russell  on 
the  condition  of  Ireland  could  any  intimation  be  extorted  from 
the  Cabinet  as  to  what  they  proposed  to  do  in  order  to  stay  these 
scandalous  agrarian  crimes.  They  object  to  Lord  Clanricarde's 
measure,  yet  they  refuse  either  to  introduce  a  measure  of  their 
own,  or  to  give  the  slightest  inkling  of  the  principle  on  which, 
when  it  is  introduced  next  year,  it  will  be  based.  Meanwhile, 
obnoxious  landlords  and  agents  are  being  sacrificed  to  their  si- 
lence. As  the  case  stands,  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  some  of  their  minor  colleagues,  on  what  the  Premier 
himself  has  so  dangerously  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Land 
Question,  have  led  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  believe  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  a  gigantic  agrarian  wrong,  which  is  shortly  to 
be  righted,  and  will  be  righted  all  the  sooner  and  the  more  effec- 
tually, the  greater  the  number  of  landlords  that  are  shot ;  and  as 
Earl  Grey,  a  most  dispassionate  authority,  has  deliberately  de- 
clared, the  Government  are  thus  personally  and  collectively  re- 
sponsible for  acts  of  blood  which  their  attitude  distinctly 
encourages.  Lord  Derby,  no  mean  authority  as  an  Irish  landlord 
of  the  highest  character  and  the  widest  experience,  stated  in  the 
House  that  in  the  districts  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted,  an 
idea  prevails  among  the  peasantry  that  after  1870 — the  date  fixed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  settlement  of  the  Land  Question — they  will 
have  to  pay  no  more  rent.  When  they  awake  from  their  dreams, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  politicians  who  are  mainly  responsible  for 
these  delusions,  will  pay  the  penalty  of  their  unprincipled  reckless- 
ness. Had  not  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  by  a  timely  resignation,  spared 
them  the  awkward  predicament  of  being  brought  into  direct  conflict 
with  a  powerful  body  of  their  own  supporters,  it  is  possible  that 
we  might  even  already  have  had  a  still  more  distinct  proof  that 
the  existing  Government  will  cease  to  have  any  influence  in  Ire- 
land the  moment  it  shrinks  from  being  revolutionary.  When  the 
question  arose  as  to  how  they  were  to  face  the  contingency  of  Mr* 
O'Sullivan  being  re-elected  at  some  future  time,  Mr.  Dowse,  who, 
if  not  a  model  of  wisdom,  has  a  certain  share  of  Irish  humour,  set 
the  matter  completely  at  rest  by  remarking  that,  after  his  tame,  if 
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tardy  abandonment  of  extreme  Fenian  principles,  there  was  not 
the  smallest  fear  of  the  late  Mayor  of  Cork  being  nominated  to 
any  post  in  Ireland  where  the  election  principle  has  play.  The 
whole  truth  concerning  Ireland  lurks  in  this  one  sentence. 
English  politicians  have  of  late  encouraged  Irishmen  to  be  dis- 
affected, and  so  they  will  remain  until  English  statesmen,  at  once 
more  honest  and  more  courageous,  make  them  understand  that  by 
disaffection  nothing  is  to  be  gained.  How  severe  will  have  to  be 
the  means  by  which  this  conviction  is  brought  home  to  their 
minds,  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  Mr.  Gladstone  retains 
office,  and  is  permitted  to  persist  in  his  present  disintegrating 
course. 

The  interest  attached  to  French  politics,  usually  so  diversified, 
is  just  now  wholly  concentrated  on  the  pending  elections.  Prussia 
is  never  so  much  as  named,  and  the  disagreement  with  Belgium 
on  the  subject  of  its  rights  over  its  own  railways,  though  anything 
but  settled,  has  been  relegated,  for  the  present,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  joint  commission  of  the  two  countries.  The  Emperor 
has  quite  enough  on  his  hands  in  the  management  of  his  millions 
of  electors.  The  general  opinion — which,  if  we  share  at  all,  we 
share  but  with  little  confidence — is  that  the  opposition  in  the 
legislative  body  will  receive  a  considerable  accession  of  strength. 
One  thing  is  plain,  that  what  is  rather  Revolution — we  use  the 
word  in  no  invidious  or  alarmist  sense — than  opposition,  would 
seem  to  be  the  stronger  force  in  the  somewhat  divided  camp  of 
the  adversaries  of  the  Government.  Indeed,  France  is  in  a  per- 
plexing position.  The  Emperor  insists  up  to  the  present  moment 
on  the  continuance  of  Personal  Government.  The  most  powerful 
section  of  the  Opposition  proper,  is  in  its  heart  and  in  its  aims 
anti-dynastic.  We  are  not  bold  enough  to  prophesy  distinctly 
what  will  be  the  real  issue  of  the  elections.  Of  course  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  nominally  an  enormous  majority,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility that  majority  will  be  not  much  less  docile  than  its  prede- 
cessor. Still  it  is  just  possible  that  a  new  assembly,  though 
sincere  in  its  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  may  both  desire  and  press 
some  modification  of  a  Constitution  which  makes  the  Emperor 
responsible,  yet  gives  him  the  power  of  being  practically  irrespon- 
sible. 

The  often-repeated  assertion  that  when  France  is  satisfied, 
Europe  is  tranquil,  has  this  month  received  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion. The  mere  fact  that  the  French  have  been  busied,  as  we 
have  just  explained,  exclusively  with  their  own  affairs,  has  cast  an 
air  of  dulness  over  all  European  politics.  As  we  prophesied  last 
month,  Count  Bismark  has  shown  no  disposition  to  listen  to  the 
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demands  of  the  Federal  Parliament  of  North  Germany  for  a 
responsible  ministry,  and  is  likely  to  obtain  the  financial  supplies 
he  requires  without  making  any  concessions  distasteful  to  him. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  been  congratulating  his  subjects  on 
the  progress  of  their  common  affairs  and  interests,  and  general 
opinion  has  found  these  congratulations  neither  inopportune  nor 
misplaced.  The  Italian  Ministry,  of  which  General  Menabrea 
still  remains  the  head,  has  been  reorganised  and  very  materially 
strengthened  by  the  accession  to  its  ranks  of  three  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Third  Party ;  and  on  the  recently  alleged  Mazzinian 
conspiracy  silence  has  already  fallen.  In  Spain,  whilst  retaining 
Roman  Catholicism  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  the  Cortes  has 
declared  in  favour  of  religious  liberty  in  a  wise  practical  form, 
and  has  by  an  overwhelming  majority  decided  against  every  form 
of  Republicanism.  Its  debates  have  been  singularly  brilliant,  but 
brilliancy  will  neither  save  nor  direct  a  nation.  A  crisis  is  evi- 
dently at  hand,  now  that  it  must  be  shortly  decided  who  is  to  be 
king.  Montpensier's  star  appears  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  is, 
indeed,  the  only  one  now  above  the  horizon;  but  Prim  is  known 
to  be  hostile  to  his  claims.  If  the  Minister  of  War  do  not 
nurse  for  his  own  future  the  very  loftiest  ambition,  his  conduct  is 
utterly  inexplicable.  He  has  assisted  everybody  in  turn  to  make 
kings  and  Republicanism  alike  impossible ;  and  the  recent  allu- 
sion by  Popete  to  '  a  daring  insolent  man'  who  will  solve  the 
perplexity  of  the  situation  in  his  own  favour,  was  obviously  aimed 
at  his  powerful  colleague. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner,  delivered  in  the  American  Senate, 
and  published  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  that  body,  has 
been  the  subject  of  warm  and  anxious  comment  during  the  past 
month.  There  is  but  one  opinion  in  England  as  to  the  monstro- 
sity of  its  claims,  and  their  totally  inadmissible  character.  Since 
this  unanimous  view  of  the  case — forcibly  expressed  even  by  so 
warm  a  sympathiser  with  the  North  and  sincere  a  friend  to  the 
United  States  as  Mr.  Forster— has  become  known  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  American  people  seem  disposed  to  wonder  that  we 
should  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  Mr.  Sumner's  exceeding 
definite  charges  and  pretensions.  As  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  remark,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  man  or  what  body  in  the 
United  States  is  responsible,  and  whose  utterances  are  authentic. 
We  have  already  had  experience  that  a  President  and  his  envoy 
are  of  no  account,  and  now  we  are  told  that  a  vote  of  the  Senate 
is  just  as  little  to  be  appealed  to.  Mr.  Motley,  however,  will 
reach  England  before  these  lines  are  in  print,  and  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  to  refrain  from  any  further  expostulation  or  complaint  until 
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it  becomes  officially  known  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  his 
instructions.  If  they  turn  out  to  be  distinct,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  ;  for  this  country  has  fully  made 
up  its  mind  as  to  what  it  will  do  and  what  it  will  not  do  in  the 
matter.  The  only  fear  is  that  Mr.  Motley  will  be  instructed  to 
play  a  waiting  game,  in  which  case  it  may  become  a  question  how 
far  we  ought  to  permit  of  a  policy  at  once  ambiguous  and  wanting 
in  good  faith. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MY  CHILDHOOD. 

In  attempting  to  write  my  own  story,  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
taken  for  a  heroine ;  I  simply  state  events  successively  as  they 
occurred,  and  if  sometimes  I  am  obliged  to  deviate  from  my  own 
narrative  to  speak  of  others,  it  is  because  I  think  it  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  the  many  incidents  which  I  am  going  to  relate. 

I  am  not  about  to  follow  the  usual  fashion  of  those  who  write 
their  own  biographies,  by  enlarging  on  the  genealogy  of  my  an- 
cestors, for  I  do  not  suppose  the  history  of  the  succession  of  a 
private  family  is  often  interesting.  Besides,  I  know  very  little  of 
mine,  except  that  my  father's  great-grandfather  was  a  Huguenot, 
and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  guard  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  that 
much-loved  king  of  the  French,  to  whom  every  u  gamin  de  Paris  gave 
his  savatte,"  as  the  song  says.  My  great-grandfather,  as  well  as  his 
son  and  my  father  were  also  Huguenots,  yet  of  the  five  children 
which  the  latter  had,  I  am  the  only  one  who  was  brought  up  as  a 
Protestant. 

My  father  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen  as  sub- 
lieutenant, and  by  degrees  rose  to  be  aide-de-camp  to  Davoust, 
one  of  the  eighteen  men  whom  the  first  emperor,  in  1804,  elevated 
to  the  title  of  Marshal  of  France. 

From  his  youth  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  my  father  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Napoleon,  in  common  with  every  one  who 
came  near  him,  for  he  had  an  extraordinary  power  to  fascinate,  as 
it  were,  the  imaginations  of  all  his  men.  Les  Enfants  de  la  Garde, 
as  he  called  them,  idolized  him ;  he  was  more  than  their  general, 
more  than  their  emperor.    He  was  their  God  ! 

Though  now  no  longer  a  child — though  history  and  facts  have 
taught  me  that  he  was  self-willed  and  despotic,  I  still  quite  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  these  brave  men  towards  the  hero  of  my 
younger  days.  In  those  days  my  best  reward  was  to  hear  the 
enumeration  of  his  wonderful  exploits. 

My  father  was  at  the  battle  of  Eylau.  I  remember  his  telling 
me  of  the  sufferings  which  the  army  had  to  endure  from  the  in- 
vol.  in.  28 
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tense  cold.  One  of  his  dearest  friends  had  his  legs  frost-bitten, 
and  died  shortly  after  from  the  effect  of  so  severe  a  climate.  He 
was  also  with  the  army  at  Bayonne,  and  in  one  of  the  three 
battles  against  Spain,  which  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  forced  open 
the  doors  of  Madrid  to  Napoleon. 

I  recollect,  as  a  child,  my  state  of  delight  at  the  recital  of 
those  great  fights,  but,  above  all,  how  my  mouth  used  to  water  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  splendid  banquets  which  always  followed  the 
success  of  La  grande  Armee,  where  oranges,  fruits,  and  sweets  of 
all  kinds  were  spread  in  profusion.  What  a  havoc  I  would  have 
made  there  ! 

After  Moscow,  my  father  being  ill,  from  the  effects  of  all  the 
hardships  he,  with  thousands  of  others,  had  to  go  through 
during  the  disasters  and  disappointments  of  that  most  unfortunate 
campaign,  was  not  able  to  follow  the  army  in  the  succeeding  bat- 
tles of  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipsic,  the  last  of  which  was  a 
struggle  worthy  of  Napoleon,  though  there  the  charm  of  his  in- 
vincibility was  broken,  and  kings  who  had  formerly  courted  and 
flattered  him,  now  that  fear  had  ceased  to  make  them  tremble, 
began  to  press  forward  in  order  to  destroy  him. 

How  sad  he  must  have  felt  when  he  rode  towards  Fontaine- 
bleau,  deserted  by  all  those  whom  he  had  elevated  to  power, 
and  his  second,  though  not  best  loved  wife,  away  from  him  with 
the  young  king  of  Rome. 

In  dwelling  on  the  life  of  that  great  man,  I  recall  to  mind  a 
passage  in  Salvandy's  Histoire  Contemporaine,  which  I  venture  to 
quote  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

u  Napoleon,  le  heros  des  temps  modernes,  heros  dans  le  sens 
antique  du  mot,  heros  a  la  facon  de  ces  personnages  epiques  demi- 
dieux  de  la  terre,  qui  la  remplissent  de  leurs  exploits,  laissent  un 
souvenir  ineffacable  dans  la  memoire  des  hommes,  prennent  place 
dans  les  traditions  de  tous  les  peuples,  grandissent  de  siecle  en 
siecle,  grace  aux  actions  surhumaines  dont  la  fable  grossit  leur 
histoire,  et  finissent  par  laisser  Terudit  incertain  si  ces  Her- 
cules, ces  Sesostris,  ces  Romulus  dont  le  nom  et  les  monuments 
sont  partout,  ont  jamais  recu;  qu'un  jour  la  civilisation  disparut 
de  notre  vieux  continent ;  qu'il  restat  des  poesies,  des  chroniques, 
des  medailles,  des  ruines;  qu'a  travers  les  ravages  du  temps, 
Thistorien  hit  le  meme  nom  inscrit  sur  la  pierre  de  I'Escurial,  sur 
le  marbre  du  Capitole,  sur  le  granit.  des  Pyramides ;  qu'il  le  re- 
trouvat  dans  les  debris  de  Schoenbrunn,  de  Potsdam,  du  Kremlin, 
comme  sous  le  sable  des  deserts,  ajouterait — il  foiaux  temoignages 
qui  feraient  de  ce  nom  celui  d'un  seul  conquerant,  d'un  meme 
potentat,  d'un  monarque  grand  outre  les  legislateurs  aussi  bien 
qu'  entre  les  guerriers  ?    Comment  croire  a  cet  empire  du  monde 
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avec  un  point  de  depart  si  lointain,  a  ce  complet  changement  de 
la  face  de  Funivers  sous  la  main  d'un  seul  homme,  a  ces  nations, 
a  ces  dynasties  faites  ou  defaites  en  dix  ans  ?  Comment  croire 
surtout  a  ces  victoires  sans  nombres,  a  ces  conquetes  sans  terme, 
avec  toutes  les  creations  des  arts,  les  routes  ouvertes,  les  temples 
restaures,  les  ponts  construits,  les  musees  fondes,  avec  Anvers 
creuse  et  les  Alpes  aplanies  ?  Que  dire  de  ces  autres  creations, 
plus  grandes,  les  institutions,  les  codes,  une  legislation  entiere, 
qui  embrasse  a  la  fois  la  vie  civile  et  politique  des  peuples,  au 
lendemain  d'une  revolution  devorante,  a  travers  les  invasions  et  les 
guerres  plus  devorantes  peut-etre  ?  Conciliez  avec  tant  de  puis- 
sance ses  Catastrophes  soudaines ;  avec  tant  de  genie,  sa  chute 
immense,  avec  tant  de  gloire,  Fabandon  du  genre  humain ;  et  avec 
cet  abandon,  les  terreurs  des  rois,  FEurope  liguee  pour  se  defendre 
contre  un  homme,  FOcean  meme  propose  a  sa  garde,  parcequ'un 
de  ses  pas  pouvait  encore  ebranler  le  monde !  Cet  exil  sur  un 
ecueil  solitaire  en  face  du  geant  Adamastor,  cette  agonie  de  Pro- 
mothee  tiennent  de  la  Mythologie  plus  que  de  Fhistoire.  Tout  est 
homerique,  tout  est  fatal,  tout  est  prodigieux  dans  cette  grande 
vie,  pour  qui  contemple  son  cours  depuis  File  ou.  fut  son  berceau 
jusqu'a  celle  oii  git  son  sepulcre,  astre  eclatant  et  terrible  qui, 
pour  remplir  FOrient  et  FOccident,  se  leve  du  sein  des  mers  et 

retourne  s'y  abimer  \"   

Like  many  others  who  had  retired  from  the  army,  my  father 
received  an  appointment  at  the  Legion  d'honneur,  the  duties  of 
which  he  performed  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

It  was  a  few  months  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  new  occu- 
pation that  he  met  my  mother,  who  was  considered  a  great  beauty. 
She  had  also  some  fortune,  and  my  father,  who  had  nothing  but 
his  position,  which  was  not  at  that  time  very  lucrative,  thought 
he  had  very  little  chance  of  obtaining  her  hand. 

I  think  it  useless  to  describe  here  all  the  obstacles  which  my 
mother  tried  to  throw  in  the  way  to  save  herself  from  marrying  a 
man  she  did  not  like.  But  it  was  to  be — they  were  married ! 
How  often  I  have  wished  that  they  had  never  seen  each 
other ! 

Most  of  my  readers  are  probably  aware  that  on  the  continent 
a  c  manage  de  convenance/  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  hangs  over 
the  head  of  almost  every  girl  of  twenty.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  thing 
to  think  that  the  most  sacred  tie  which  can  bind  two  beings  toge- 
ther is  there  so  lightly  thought  of,  that  the  affection  and  feelings 
of  one  or  both  are  very  seldom  considered.  Money,  or  position 
alone,  determines  the  choice  of  the  parents,  and  a  girl  is  often 
positively  forced  to  marry  against  her  will  a  man  whom  she  more 
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than  dislikes,  and  that,  too,  although  her  heart's  affections  may  be 
given  to  another. 

I  have  been  the  early  witness  of  all  the  misery  such  a  mar- 
riage can  bring  forth,  and  I  know  that  from  it  constantly 
arises  that  mutual  animosity  which,  having  first  taken  root  in  the 
heart  of  the  parents,  spreads  itself  to  the  children,,  leaviilg  between 
them  no  good  will  towards  each  other,  no  friendship,  no  principle 
of  union,  and  when  separated,  no  sweet  recollection  of  a  happy 
home. 

I  was  about  seven  years  old  when  I  began  to  feel  that  between 
my  father  and  mother  there  was,  if  I  may  use  such  a  comparison, 
a  drawn  sword,  which  inflicted  very  sharp  and  painful  wounds  on 
those  who  came  too  near. 

Unhappily  for  me,  I  always  found  myself  thrown  in  the  middle, 
so,  many  a  time  received  the  blow  intended  for  another ;  not  that 
I  was  literally  beaten,  for  I  do  not  think  any  one  at  home,  even  my 
mother,  would  have  dared  to  raise  a  hand  to  strike  me,  but  she  dis* 
liked  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  whenever  a  quarrel  arose  between 
her  and  my  father,  I  invariably  suffered  from  the  consequences. 
I  was  so  much  like  him  in  features  and  temper,  that  when  I  was 
born,  her  aversion  changed  its  object,  and  I  became  her  bete  noire  ! 

I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  say  so,  and  I  am  ready  to  make 
every  excuse  for  her  dislike  towards  me,  but,  as  I  have  often 
thought — why  did  she  marry  my  father  ?  or,  why  did  he,  knowing 
that  she  loved  another,  still  endeavour  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  obtain  her  hand,  when  her  heart  could  never  be  his  ? 
She  had  every  quality  to  make  a  good  wife  and  a  good  mother, 
and  she  was  both,  to  a  certain  extent.  She  took  care  that  we  were 
well  brought  up,  well  dressed,  and  well  fed ;  and  if  such  comforts 
constitute  happiness  for  a  child,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  been 
contented.  My  brothers  were  so,  I  daresay,  but  I  was  not.  I 
wanted  a  little  of  that  love  which  she  lavished  on  them,  and  in 
which  I  felt  I  had  no  share.  It  was,  I  thought  afterwards — when 
I  was  old  enough  to  reflect  upon  it — an  inheritance  coming  to  me 
from  her  own  family,  for  she,  too,  had  not  been  liked  by  her 
mother ;  and  indeed,  I  believe,  was  forced  to  marry  my  father,  for 
whom  she  had  the  greatest  dislike,  and  it  will  be  easy,  therefore, 
to  understand  the  feeling  of  angry  resentment  which  from  the 
moment  of  her  marriage  she  in  consequence  retained  against  her 
mother,  till  I,  unhappily  coming  into  the  world,  became  the  un- 
fortunate recipient  of  her  wrath. 

We  were  five  children,  the  first  of  whom  died  when  only  a  few 
months  old.  The  eldest  was  about  twenty  when  I  was  seven.  He 
was  in  the  navy,  far  away  on  an  excursion  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
with  Admiral  D  ,  where  he  helped  to  discover  a  little  island, 
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which  was  named  after  the  wife  of  the  Admiral,  '  I/Isle 
Adelie.' 

This  brother  I  never  knew,  but  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  him.  He  was  very  clever,  but  of  a  determined  and  hasty- 
temper.  In  all  his  letters  he  never  failed  to  ask  how  la  petite 
merveille  (meaning  me)  was  getting  on  ?  He  had  a  great  wish 
to  see  me,  but  this  wish  was  never  realised. 

He  and  my  father  did  not  agree. 

My  two  other  brothers  were  at  home ;  the  second,  studying 
for  his  examination.  He  was  my  mother's  favourite,  and  very 
much  like  her ;  very  clever,  and  very  handsome,  and  she  could 
see  nothing  but  perfection  in  him.  My  father,  I  think,  was 
proud  of  his  second  son,  but  there  was  no  love  between  them. 

My  youngest  brother,  who  was  four  years  older  than  I,  was 
rather  of  a  timid  nature  and  disposition.  I  had  the  upper  hand 
when  we  were  together,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  What- 
ever mischief  was  to  be  done,  I  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  he 
would  follow  my  orders  as  if  perfect  obedience  was  unquestionably 
due  to  me. 

I  think,  as  a  child,  I  must  have  been  a  very  strange  little 
being.  I  was  not  pretty — my  mother  and  brothers  took  great 
care  to  imbue  my  mind  with  that  idea ;  and  I  generally  went 
amongst  them  by  the  name  of  Moricaude ;  but  I  did  not  care,  for 
my  father  always  called  me  his  little  6  Duchess/  saying  that  when 
I  was  grown  up,  my  likeness  would  be  sent  to  all  the  great 
potentates  of  the  world,  and,  in  my  innocent  pride,  I  entirely  be- 
lieved him. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  love  my  father  had  for  me.  He 
positively  idolized  his  little  Amelie.  I  was  everything  to  him  ; 
no  mother  could  have  been  more  tender  and  affectionate  than  he. 
He  looked  to  all  my  childish  comforts,  even  undressed  me,  and 
when  my  little  feet  were  cold,  warmed  them  in  his  hands  before 
putting  me  to  bed. 

I  was  very  delicate  then ;  the  doctors  thought  I  would  not 
live ;  but  my  mother  always  said  that  I  was  trop  mauvaise  to  die — 
meaning  that  if  I  had  been  a  good  child,  she  would  most  likely 
have  lost  me,  but  since  I  was  so  naughty,  I  would  still  live  through 
every  disease  imaginable,  on  purpose  to  torment  everybody ;  and 
she  was  right,  for  I  am  still  alive  ! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  I  was  a  regular  little  vixen.  Nothing 
could  escape  me,  and  among  the  persons  who  came  to  visit  my 
mother,  if  any  one  of  them  were  afflicted  with  the  smallest  pecu- 
liarity, I  was  sure  to  be  the  first  to  notice,  and  seize  upon  it  like 
a  fox,  only  waiting  till  the  subject  of  my  amusement  had  departed 
to  let  loose  my  ill-suppressed  merriment,  and  mimic  her  to  such 
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perfection,  that  everyone  in  the  room  would  go  into  fits  of 
laughter. 

To  tease  was  my  greatest  joy;  the  minute  I  saw  that  I  could 
make  any  one  very  cross  by  my  incessant  importunity,  from  that 
moment  the  unhappy  person's  doom  was  sealed.  She  never  more 
could  get  a  moment's  peace;  for  her  benefit,  I  would  constantly 
produce  something  new  in  the  shape  of  any  mischievous  deed  in 
which  I  excelled.  I  remember  once  a  lady  getting  into  a  rage, 
after  I  had  tried  the  experiment  of  a  new  trick  to  decorate  and 
pull  without  ceasing  the  bell  of  her  door,  which  broke  at  last. 
She  came  out  in  vehement  fury,  calling  me  a  destructive,  spiteful 
little  monster  !  At  which  epithets  I  danced  and  clapped  my 
hands  in  a  state  of  vicious  delight. 

On  the  first  floor  of  our  house,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore, 
there  lived,  with  her  daughter,  the  widow  of  an  officer — a  fat, 
round  little  body,  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  dislike,  since  she  was 
always  talking  of  me  to  my  mother,  saying  that  if  I  was  her  child 
she  would  flog  me  ;  which  idea  amused  me  intensely,  knowing  that 
my  mother  dare  never  do  so.  How  I  have  tormented  that  poor 
woman !  She  was  very  tidy,  not  a  grain  of  dust  was  to  be  seen 
in  her  anti-chambre,  where  her  servant  had  orders  to  dust  out  the 
footmarks  of  the  few  visitors  who  came  to  see  her  as  soon  as  they 
had  departed.  I  knew  this,  and  therefore  set  my  imagination  to 
work  in  order  to  conceive  a  plan  by  which  I  could  most  effectually 
annoy  her  on  this  specially  tender  point. 

Her  drawing-room  was  under  my  mother's  bed-room;  one 
day,  when  my  brother  and  I  were  left  alone,  after  having  ascer- 
tained as  well  as  I  could  that  the  little  fat  widow  and  her  daughter 
were  both  out,  I  began  my  pernicious  work. 

My  younger  brother  received  his  orders,  which  he  implicitly 
obeyed,  so  great  was  his  confidence  in  my  power  of  doing  evil. 
First  we  went  into  the  kitchen  to  get  all  the  pieces  of  cord  which 
were  carefully  put  away  by  the  cook,  on  purpose  to  tie  the  legs  of 
fowls  before  they  were  roasted.  Our  poor  cook  !  what  would  be 
her  feelings  ?  how  angry  she  would  be  !  I  remember  laughing  at 
the  idea.  Then  we  searched  every  corner  for  dirty  pieces  of 
paper,  such  as  had  been  used  to  wrap  up  cheese  and  butter — 
old  rags — even  an  old  shoe — and,  with  these  weapons,  began 
our  attack.  Every  article  was  tied  to  a  string,  then  we  got 
chairs,  for  we  were  not  tall  enough  to  see  the  Venetian  blind  half- 
shut  on  the  window,  to  keep  the  room  cool.  I  wonder  how  we 
managed  not  to  fall !  but  we  did  our  little  work  very  cleverly — 
greasy  papers  and  rags,  one  after  the  other,  found  themselves  well 
caught  between  the  opening  of  the  blind,  and  all  the  strings 
hanging  down,  made  a  very  pretty  fringe,  I  thought. 
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How  breathlessly  I  waited  to  see  the  result  of  ray  labour  ! 
How  my  heart  beat  with  excitement  when  I  heard  my  mother 
coming  back  !  I  looked  at  her ;  she  knew  nothing,  I  could  guess 
that  by  her  face ;  but  what  would  become  of  us  on  the  return  of 
the  widow  ?  I  was  not  afraid,  but  still  I  dreaded  the  moment.  I 
anxiously  listened  to  all  the  noises  below,  and  watched  with  atten- 
tion for  the  opening  of  a  door.  I  heard  it  at  last  !  Then  burst 
forth,  like  sudden  claps  of  thunder,  vehement  outcries,  followed 
by  a  tremendous  pull  at  our  bell,  and  all  the  house  was  up  to  see 
what  could  be  the  matter.  My  brother  began  to  shake  with  fear, 
and,  of  course,  betrayed  me.  I  could  have  boxed  his  ears  with 
anger  !  My  mother  was  brought  down  to  behold  my  piece  of 
work,  and  when  she  came  up  again,  I  was  told  that  next  Sunday 
I  should  not  be  dressed,  but  have  on  the  ugliest  of  my  evcry-day 
frocks — a  punishment  very  dreadful  to  me  !  for,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  I  was  extremely  vain,  and,  like  a  true  Parisienne,  though  only 
a  child,  to  be  nicely  dressed  was  to  me  a  thing  more  than  neces- 
sary to  my  comfort.  My  brother  was  not  punished,  but  for  this 
I  did  not  care,  for  he  had  only  done  what  I  had  made  him  do. 

When  Sunday  came,  I  held  my  head  as  proudly  as  if  I  had 
been  decked  in  feathers  and  diamonds  ;  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
showing  what  I  felt,  and  though  I  was  punished,  I  tried  to  look  as 
if  I  had  entirely  forgotten  it ;  but  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
swore  to  revenge  myself  on  the  widow.  This  threat  I  put  into 
execution  a  few  days  after,  by  laying  under  the  straw-mat  at  her 
door  all  sorts  of  vegetable  parings,  taking  great  care  to  lot  them 
appear  from  below  it,  just  far  enough  to  form  a  kind  of  frill 
around,  not  forgetting  to  intermix  the  colours,  by  putting 
carrot  parings  between  cabbage  leaves,  and  so  on.  This  was  the 
most  daring  thing  I  could  have  done,  for  every  one  in  the  house 
was  sure  to  see  it. 

I  never  thought  for  a  minute  that  my  father  would  hear  of  it, 
but  such  was  the  case.  The  horrid  widow  watched  for  him,  and 
told  him  what  I  had  just  done,  and  many  other  bad  exploits  of 
mine  besides.  Oh  !  how  angry  he  was  !  and  how  severely  he 
punished  me  !  He  neither  spoke  to,  nor  kissed  me,  for  a  whole 
week,  and  I  really  did  feel  sorry  for  my  wickedness,  for  I  loved  my 
father  very  dearly ;  he  was  the  only  one  who  petted  me  ;  I  felt  as 
if  cast  away  from  all  the  world.  That  week  seemed  very  long  to 
me !  At  last  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  my  father,  who,  on  my 
promise  not  to  do  it  again,  forgave  me.  I  remember  throwing  my 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  crying  for  joy  to  be  his  darling  again. 

After  this,  I  left  the  widow  alone,  but  was  very  rude,  for  I 
would  never  bow  to  her  when  we  met  on  the  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AN  ACCIDENT. 

In  the  Isle  St.  Louis,  near  Notre  Dame,  there  stood  a  house 
where  I  was  always  well  received,  and  naturally  enough,  where 
I  delighted  to  go.  This  was  the  abode  of  my  aunt  and  god- 
mother :  my  father's  sister.  Her  husband  was  very  fond  of  me ; 
he  had  two  sons,  but  no  daughter,  which  proved  a  great  grief  to 
him ;  of  one  of  my  cousins  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1848,  I  had  been  sent  to  my  aunt, 
or,  at  least,  she  had  called  for  me,  that  I  might  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  some  little  girls  and  boys,  children  of  one  of  her  friends. 
I  think  there  were  about  se\en  or  eight  of  them ;  I  never  before 
had  found  myself  in  such  a  large  juvenile  society,  and  felt  a  little 
shy  at  first,  but  the  shyness  did  not  last  long  ;  my  spirits  soon  came 
back,  and  I  became  the  amusement  and  leader  of  the  little  party. 

I  had  been  there  a  few  days,  when,  by  chance,  I  heard  my 
uncle  and  aunt  talk  together  of  some  fighting  which  was  going 
on  near  the  Pont-Marie,  a  bridge  not  very  far  from  our  residence. 
Of  course  I  became  very  much  interested,  and  boldly  asked  what 
it  was,  upon  which  my  uncle  setting  me  on  his  knee,  explained 
as  carefully  as  he  could,  that  there  were  some  naughty  people 
in  the  streets  engaged  there  in  killing  each  other,  that  I  must  be 
good,  and  not  go  either  upstairs  into  the  garret,  or  down  into 
the  large  yard,  for  I  might  be  shot.  I  looked  at  him  without 
uttering  a  word,  for  I  immediately  felt  an  intense  desire  to  do 
the  very  thing  which  he  had  just  forbidden.  At  last,  thought 
I,  I  am  going  to  witness  one  of  those  great  battles  which  have 
always  been  the  subject  of  my  wonder  and  delight.  I  had  only 
one  regret  in  my  heart— that  I  was  a  girl;  only  one  desire — to 
possess  a  gun ! 

I  watched  my  opportunity,  and  when  I  thought  that  no  one 
would  follow  me,  without  saying  a  word  to  the  other  children,  I 
ran  up-stairs  as  fast  as  I  could,  opened  carefully  the  door  of  the 
garret,  and  finding  there  an  old  broken  chair,  I  perched  myself 
upon  it,  and  with  eager  eyes  gazed  as  far  as  I  could  see,  through 
the  little,  round  storm-window ;  but  nothing  was  visible  !  I  only 
heard  cries  of  distress  rising  into  the  air,  like  the  raging  of  the 
sea,  when  it  overflows  its  boundaries.  It  was  a  dreadful  sound,  so 
sad  and  heartrending,  that  though  a  child  at  the  time,  I  was 
impressed  by  it.  I  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes,  feeling  a  little 
frightened,  and  was  in  the  act  of  coming  down  from  my  perch,  when 
something  passed  close  to  my  ear,  and  went  rolling  down  a  few 
steps  behind  me.    I  turned  round,  thinking  that  I  had  been  dis- 
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covered  in  my  disobedience,  but  no  one  was  present.  I  felt  puz- 
zled, but  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  little  ball  on 
which  my  eyes  were  now  riveted,  had  come  whistling  in,  through 
the  window.  Half  an  inch  nearer,  and  it  would  have  passed 
through  my  brain ! 

I  flew  down  stairs  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  went  straight 
to  my  uncle,  and  told  him  that  I  had  been  very  naughty,  but  that 
he  was  not  to  scold  me,  for  I  had  nearly  been  killed.  At  first  he 
could  not  make  out  anything  of  what  I  said,  but  when  I  had  more 
composedly  related  my  little  expedition  and  adventure  up-stairs, 
and  given  him  the  small  ball,  which  he  examined  very  carefully, 
I  saw  that  he  was  much  horrified  at  the  thought  of  the  danger  I 
had  run;  then  I  began  to  cry,  thinking  that  he  was  going  to 
punish  me,  and  perhaps  put  me  in  a  dark  room  all  by  myself ; 
not  that  I  was  afraid,  but  my  spirits  were  so  much  roused,  that  if 
I  had  been  left  alone,  I  feel  certain  I  should  have  gone  into  hys- 
terics. 

My  dear  uncle,  who  could  never  stand  the  sight  of  my  tears 
(perhaps  for  the  reason  that  I  did  not  cry  often  when  with  him), 
began  to  talk  quietly  to  me,  but  not  without  threatening  to  send 
me  away,  if  I  disobeyed  him  again ;  and  after  much  argument  on 
the  subject,  promised  that  if  I  would  lie  down  for  a  few  hours,  he 
would  afterwards  tell  me  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  Isle. 

I  dare  say  many  will  think  that  it  was  very  foolish  of  my 
uncle  to  make  me  such  a  promise,  but  I  was  such  an  excitable 
child,  that  nothing  short  of  that  would  have  satisfied  me. 

I  lay  down,  but  if  my  limbs  were  quiet,  my  tongue  went  on 
chattering,  making  as  much  noise  as  a  dozen  magpies  assembled 
together. 

The  strange  sounds  in  the  streets,  which  I  could  hear  from  my 
room,  made  me  restless ;  and  the  strain  I  put  upon  myself  not  to 
move,  was  painful  in  the  extreme.  At  last  the  bonne  who  had  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  leave  my  side,  probably  being  tired  of  sitting 
there,  took  me  down  to  my  uncle,  and  told  him  that  she  was  sure 
I  had  quicksilver  in  my  blood,  for  it  was  impossible  to  keep  me  a 
second  in  the  same  position. 

How  can  I  express  what  I  felt,  though  then  only  eight  years 
old,  at  the  sight  of  the  strange  scenes  I  witnessed  during  the  few 
following  days.  To  say  that  I  was  not  alfected  by  them,  would 
be  untrue.  I  was  a  child,  but  I  knew  very  well  what  fighting 
meant;  had  I  not  from  my  infancy  been  nursed  with  tales  of 
war  ?  I  had  also  too  much  sensitiveness  not  to  perceive  that 
everybody  around  me  looked  sad  and  anxious. 

The  Isle  St.  Louis  was  surrounded  by  the  insurgents,  every 
shop  was  shut,  nothing  could  be  seen  in  the  streets  but  men 
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carrying  guns,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  cries  of  the  wounded, 
and  lamentations  of  distress.  Barricades  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
corner  of  almost  every  street — oh,  those  barricades,  how  suddenly 
they  arose  on  the  ground  !  and  what  dreadful  people  were  hidden 
behind  them  !  they  looked  like  mysterious  beings.  James  White, 
in  his  History  of  France,  describes  them  to  perfection.  It  seems 
that  in  his  words  I  see  them  again  :  "  Strange-looking,  hideous- 
featured,  wildly -dressed  beings,  who  are  never  seen  in  quieter  pe- 
riods, but  who  appear  when  blood  is  wanted,  like  phantoms  sum- 
moned by  magical  incantations  on  the  stage.  They  swarmed  all 
over  the  town — gloomy,  dark,  unpitying,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
oppose  them.  They  erected  barricades,  and  gave  utterance  to  a 
word  which  had  not  been  heard  for  forty-four  years.  In  a  moment 
the  word  was  taken  up,  and  '  a  republic '  was  shouted  at  every  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  and  in  answer  to  every  appeal  \" 

Cannons  blocked  our  door,  people  came  to  our  house  to  beg 
of  my  uncle  to  have  mattresses  put  before  the  front  windows, 
and  not  to  allow  any  one  to  appear ;  as  every  minute  they  ex- 
pected the  fire  to  begin  behind  the  barricades.  On  that  day  my 
brother  arrived  to  fetch  me,  but  I  would  not  leave  my  uncle, 
so  he  had  to  go  back  without  me. 

The  alarm-bell — which  since  the  morning  had  not  ceased  to 
peal — was  now  unheard  amidst  the  firing.  I  was  in  the  yard 
playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock  alone,  and  felt  the  ground 
shaken  under  my  feet.  There  was  no  danger  for  me  there,  for 
the  house  was  so  high,  that  unless  people  had  fired  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  neighbouring  houses,  it  was  impossible  for  anything 
to  fall  and  hurt  me. 

One  of  our  servants  had  been  sent  to  try  if  she  could  find  any 
baker's  shop  open,  as  we  had  no  bread ;  she  was  brought  back 
wounded,  but  not  severely :  a  shot  had  passed  through  her  arm. 
We  were  reduced  for  that  day  to  live  on  rice,  for  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  house  ! 

All  night  we  heard  the  tumult  of  the  fight,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing things  seeming  more  calm,  my  uncle  ventured  to  look  out  of 
one  of  the  windows.  Two  barricades — one  at  each  end  of  the 
street — were  still  there.  The  stones  of  the  pavement  had  been 
taken  away,  and  heaped  over  broken  cabs  and  empty  carts.  On 
one  of  those  obstructions  he  saw  the  body  of  a  woman,  her  head 
and  arms  hanging  down  motionless  and  bloody.  It  appears  that 
the  previous  evening,  she  had  resolutely  mounted  the  barricade, 
fired  at  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Garde  Nationale,  but  missed  her 
aim.  He  did  not !  for  he  passed  his  sword  through  her  body,  and 
stretched  her  dead  at  his  feet !  Her  remains  left  there  after  the 
riot  was  over,  gave  a  sinister  look  to  everything  around. 
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I  saw  her,  for  I  would  follow  my  uncle  at  every  step,  and  not 
knowing  what  was  to  meet  his  sight,  he  had  not  forbidden  me  to 
come  with  him.  It  was  too  late  when  he  noticed  my  presence  : 
he  was  annoyed,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word.  I  did  not  speak, 
either,  for  then  I  was  really  frightened,  and  for  long  afterwards  I 
used  often  to  see  in  my  dreams  the  pale  face  of  that  unhappy 
woman  covered  with  blood. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  every  thing  was  cleared  out  of 
the  streets ;  a  few  shots  were  still  heard  from  time  to  time,  but 
considering  what  had  occurred  a  few  days  before,  people  seemed 
rather  quiet.  Cannons  were  still  at  our  door,  but  we  heard 
afterwards  that  they  were  not  loaded,  and  when  several  gentlemen 
of  the  Garde  Nationale,  some  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  my 
uncle,  came  to  ask  if  he  could  give  them  anything  to  eat,  for  they 
had  not  had  a  morsel  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  I  was, 
at  my  request,  comfortably  seated  on  one  of  those  cannons,  and 
looked  just  as  much  at  ease  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  drawing-room. 
My  little  friends  stared  at  me  in  wonder,  and  called  me  la  Vivan- 
diere,  which  made  me  very  cross,  to  the  amusement  of  all  present. 
However,  I  was  not  of  a  temper  to  let  them  laugh  at  me  without 
retribution,  so  holding  myself  as  proudly  as  I  could,  on  my  war- 
like throne,  I  loudly  as  my  lungs  could  permit  me,  called  them 
"little  cowards/'  which  only  made  everyone  laugh  at  me  the 
more.  At  last  one  of  the  gentlemen  took  me  in  his  arms,  and 
kissing  me,  said,  that  certainly  such  a  brave  little  lady  as  I,  could 
be  nothing  less  than  a  captain,  and  that  it  was  a  great  pity  I  had  not 
a  uniform.  In  my  little  heart  I  thought  this  man  very  charming. 
I  heard  afterwards  that  he  was  one  of  our  best  historians. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  with  a  nature  like  mine,  all  those 
events,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  away,  were  to  be  forgotten.  Hear- 
ing so  much  about  insurgents,  made  me  think  it  would  be  very  nice 
indeed  to  become  one  myself,  and  I  was  not  long  in  showing  my 
hostile  intentions,  by  declaring  open  war  against  all  those  I  ought 
to  have  obeyed.  I  became  a  perfect  little  tyrant,  and  the  terror 
of  the  children.  I  was  the  youngest  of  all,  but  I  had  such  a 
determined  temper,  that  they  positively  did  everything  I  told 
them,  with  as  much  submissiveness  as  if  I  had  been  an  elderly 
person. 

I  had  quite  a  talent  for  frightening  my  little  companions,  and 
my  greatest  delight  was  to  see  them  tremble.  It  was  dreadful  to 
witness  how  the  name  of  Cossack  made  them  shake,  they  positively 
prayed,  that  none  might  come  in  the  night  to  take  them  away,  and 
some  would  sleep  with  the  quilt  over  their  heads,  thinking  that  if 
any  of  those  dreaded  Tartars  came,  they  would  otherwise  be  seen  and 
devoured.    All  this  was  my  doing;  but  happily  for  those  poor 
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children  their  visit  came  to  an  end,  and  I  daresay  they  were  very 
glad  to  get  away  from  me. 

I  had  a  very  happy  time  with  my  God-mother  (for  at  that 
age  a  child's  happiness  is  seldom  affected  by  events,  however  sad, 
which  occur  beyond  the  circle  of  its  own  life),  and  was  therefore 
very  sorry  when  I  heard  that  I  was  to  go  home  again.  I  should 
have  liked  to  live  in  the  house  at  Ulsle  St.  Louis  for  ever,  for  I 
felt  that  they  all  loved  me  there ;  from  my  aunt  to  my  cousins, 
every  one  of  them  petted  me.  Oh,  how  well  I  remember  those  happy 
days  !  and  how  often,  long,  long  after,  when  some  of  those  dear 
ones  were  no  more,  and  others  were  far  away  from  me,  the  recol- 
lections of  the  joys  gone  by,  would  cheer  my  depressed  spirits,  and 
make  me  think  less  bitterly  of  those  who  very  seldom  gave  me  a 
kind  word,  and  little  understood  the  longings  and  sadness  of  an 
unloved  heart. 

Two  days  more  were  still  allowed  to  me,  and  before  going 
home,  my  uncle  had  promised  to  take  me  with  my  cousins,  to  see 
the  embalmed  body  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  devotedness.  His  great  love  and  charity  had  urged 
him  to  speak  words  of  peace  to  the  rioters,  and  whilst  thus  en- 
gaged at  one  of  the  barricades,  an  unknown  hand  shot  him  on  the 
spot.  His  body  was  now  lying  in  state  in  a  chapelle  ardente, 
erected  at  the  Archbishopric,  where  an  immense  crowd,  coming 
from  all  the  quarters  of  the  capital,  was  assembled  to  look  upon 
his  remains. 

We  had  great  difficulty  in  approaching  the  platform,  but  at 
last  we  succeeded,  and  I  stared  with  wonder  at  the  strange  figure 
before  me.  I  could  not  well  realize  what  I  was  looking  at,  for 
I  felt  more  impressed  by  the  beautiful  crimson  dress,  the  gold 
embroidered  stole,  and  lace  surplice,  than  by  the  venerable  and 
benevolent  expression  still  deeply  fixed  on  the  features  of  the  dead 
archbishop ;  whilst  his  handsome  mitre  seemed  to  me  the  most 
beautiful  cap  I  had  ever  seen.  My  cousins  had  great  trouble  to 
make  me  believe  that  this  was  really  the  body  of  a  dead  man,  and 
were  greatly  shocked  to  hear  me  say  it  was  like  a  great  big  wax- 
doll. 

When  we  came  back,  as  it  was  to  be  my  last  evening,  my 
cousins  were  set  free  from  their  lessons  in  order  we  might  enjoy  one 
more  romp  all  together. 

The  house  which  formerly  had  been  a  convent,  was  spacious 
enough  to  let  us  have  a  suite  of  empty  rooms,  where  we  could 
make  as  much  noise  as  we  liked — and  we  did  make  a  noise ! — 
Dear  me,  what  a  clamorous  little  party  we  were  !  One  would 
have  thought  that  a  hundred  boys  were  assembled  together.  I  am 
afraid  I  was  the  most  turbulent  of  the  three,  for  nobody  there 
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ever  attempted  to  check  my  high  spirits;  I  enjoyed  my  happiness 
"without  restraint,  but  this  felicity  was  not  to  last  long. 

My  cousins  feeling  tired  of  their  play,  proposed  as  a  last 
exploit,  to  slip  down  astride  along  the  banister  of  the  staircase, 
which  was  very  high  and  winding  like  a  cork-screw.  I  was  to 
witness  the  descent,  and  give  as  a  reward,  a  little  bit  of  my  hair 
to  the  one  who  should,  without  stopping  or  holding  the  hand-rail, 
arrive  at  the  bottom  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  There  were 
about  three  hundred  steps.  One,  two,  three,  I  clapped  my  hands, 
Edmund,  the  eldest,  began  first,  whilst  Eugene  his  brother  counted 
the  minutes  by  his  watch. 

"  Four  minutes,"  cried  he. 

€€  All  right,  I  am  down,"  shouted  Edmund  from  below. 

It  was  now  Eugene's  turn,  down  he  went,  but  not  so  quickly 
as  his  brother,  for  he  was  rather  fat  and  shorter  limbed.  More 
than  five  minutes  had  elapsed  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs. 

"  The  prize  is  for  me/'  screamed  Edmund  in  great  excitement, 
"  come  down,  Maman  will  cut  it." 

I  hurried  to  obey  the  summons,  but  half  way  down  stairs  I 
stopped,  for  the  thought  of  showing  off  my  agility  had  taken  pos- 
session of  me.  I,  too,  would  slip  down  the  banister — nothing 
could  stop  me.  Both  my  cousins,  with  loud  cries  of  terror, 
entreated  me  not  to  do  it — I  would  not  listen — down  I  came, 
steadily  at  first,  and  then  quicker  and  quicker,  till  at  last,  losing 
my  hold  and  wavering,  I  fell  in  the  space  between  the  stairs. 
My  cousins  rushed  forward  to  seize  me,  and  Eugene,  very  happily 
for  me,  was  able  to  break  my  fall,  but  in  seizing  me  by  the  arm 
he  dislocated  my  shoulder.  I  fainted  away  with  the  pain,  whilst 
the  two  frightened  boys  carried  me  to  my  aunt,  thinking  that  I 
was  dead. 

It  may  seem,  to  some  of  my  readers,  that  the  memory  of  my 
childhood  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the  number  of  steps  leading 
to  the  top  of  the  old  tower ;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  The  house  and 
tower  are  (for  they  still  exist)  both  of  great  antiquity — each  step 
but  a  very  few  inches  in  height — and  I  well  remember  that  this 
boyish  feat  was  never  accomplished  under  the  time  I  have  re- 
lated. 

The  day  after  this,  both  my  uncle  and  aunt  thought  I  was  too 
feverish  to  go  home.  I  believe  that,  in  their  kindness,  they 
only  wanted  me  to  stay  with  them,  because  they  knew  I  would  be 
more  happy.  My  arm  was  painful,  but  there  was  nothing  broken, 
and  I  could  very  well  have  gone  home;  but  when  my  father  came, 
I  pleaded  in  such  a  persuasive  way  to  be  allowed  to  stay  a  little 
longer,  that  he  could  not  refuse  me.    Perhaps  he  saw  that  I  had 
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been  spoiled  during  my  absence  from  home,  and  that  now,  not 
being  quite  well,  I  would  feel  more  than  ever  the  want  of  affection 
around  me.  He  made  me  promise,  before  going,  that  I  would  for 
the  future  behave  more  like  a  young  lady,  and  not  do  what  was 
only  fit  for  boys. 

"  If  you  still  persist  in  being  a  garcon  manque  (as  your  mother 
calls  you,)"  added  he,  "  I  shall  have  to  send  you  to  school." 

This  would  not  have  pleased  me  at  all,  for  I  hated  the  name  of 
school,  and  I  did  not  care  about  unkindness  from  anyone,  so  long 
as  I  had  my  father  near  me. 

I  was  very  happy  indeed  during  the  fortnight  I  still  remained 
with  my  good  aunt.  My  mother  came  to  see  me,  but  by  her  I 
was  more  scolded  than  pitied.  She  repeated  what  my  father  had 
said,  "  that  I  was  a  real  garcon  manque,  for,  besides  having  nearly 
broken  my  arm,  I  had  torn  all  my  dresses,  and  she  did  not  at  all 
relish  the  idea  of  giving  me  new  ones." 

My  cousins  were  very  kind  and  gentle,  spending  all  their  money 
in  buying  presents  for  me.  One  of  them  would  read  aloud  fairy 
tales,  whilst  the  other  unlaced  my  boots  and  warmed  my  little 
slippers  before  putting  them  on,  paying  me  all  sorts  of  compli- 
ments about  my  pretty  feet.  Oh  !  I  was  very  happy  !  I  did  not 
know  then  that  it  was  to  be  my  last  visit  among  them,  and  that 
when  I  should  again  see^  my  aunt  it  would  be  only  to  receive  her 
last  blessing. 

CHAPTER  IH. 

CHANGE. 

I  am  trying  to  hurry  as  much  as  possible  through  the  first 
years  of  my  childhood,  for  I  am  rather  afraid  of  tiring  my  readers 
by  details,  which  can  afford  them  but  little  interest.  However,  I 
must  follow  in  succession  the  many  incidents  of  my  eventful  life, 
hoping  that  the  uninteresting  part  of  it  will  in  some  measure  be 
forgotten,  in  what  may  seem  to  my  readers  the  more  exciting 
pages  of  my  narrative. 

Three  weeks  after  the  incidents  I  have  related  in  my  last 
chapter,  I  was  sent  home.  It  was  then  thought  necessary  that  I 
should  begin  lessons ;  therefore  masters  were  engaged  who  were 
to  initiate  me  into  the  first  rudiments  of  what  is  considered  a 
good  education.  I  did  not  torment  my  masters  very  much,  and  they 
were  all  pretty  well  pleased  with  me,  for  I  was  rather  fond  of  my 
studies.  Yet  sometimes  I  would,  just  for  a  bit  of  fun,  after  I  had 
finished  a  drawing,  sketch  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  caricature 
of  my  master,  to  show  that  it  was  he  who  had  given  the  best 
strokes.    My  writing  master  had  also  his  share  of  teasing.  He 
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was  a  German — a  very  dirty  one — and  took  snuff.  My  greatest 
delight  when  I  could  get  hold  of  his  snuff-box,  was  to  pour  into 
it  a  few  drops  of  ink,  and  then  my  brother  and  I  watched  with 
curiosity  for  the  moment  when  he  would  take  his  next  pinch,  and 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  at  the  comical  appearance  he  pre- 
sented ! 

All  these  tricks  were  the  only  kind  of  c  fun '  I  had  at  home. 
Otherwise  I  did  not  laugh  much  in  the  presence  of  my  mother ; 
and  when  my  father  came  back,  I  was  obliged  to  be  quiet,  as  he 
could  not  bear  any  noise.  After  dinner  I  always  went  into  his 
study  to  repeat  my  lessons,  and  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  ;  for 
in  religious  instruction  he  was  my  only  teacher,  my  mother  and 
brothers  being  Roman  Catholics. 

There  were  no  discussions  about  religion  between  my  parents. 
I  suppose  that,  caring  little  for  each  other,  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  each  other's  belief. 

Was  it  this  want  of  sympathy,  this  separation  of  faith,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  dislike  of  my  mother  and  brothers 
towards  me  ?  I  could  not  then  have  told.  I  did  not  reason  on 
the  subject;  but  I  felt  a  stranger  among  them,  and  as  years 
passed  away,  little  by  little  I  became  silent  and  reserved,  and 
when  obliged  to  be  with  them,  our  mutual  distance  of  behaviour 
could  not  but  be  visible  to  others. 

"  Go  to  your  father/'  were  almost  the  only  words  my  mother 
addressed  tome — but  in  such  a  disdainful  and  angry  voice,  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  the  antipathy  entertained  towards  us  both. 

How  sad  and  depressed  my  father  seemed  sometimes.  His  life 
was,  indeed,  a  lonely  one !  No  intimate  intercourse  with  his 
wife,  none  with  his  own  family,  for  his  sister,  the  only  one  left  to 
him,  very  seldom  came  to  see  us.  My  mother  did  not  like  her, 
and  incessantly  reproached  her  as  being  the  cause  of  their  mar- 
riage. I  have  heard  since  that  this  was  not  the  case.  My  aunt 
only  did  what  my  father  begged  her  to  do — simply  to  say  a  few 
words  in  his  favour. 

How  strange  it  is,  that  some  people  can  neither  forget  nor  for- 
give, but  keep  up  their  wrongs  on  purpose,  as  it  were,  to  torment 
others  with  the  reminiscence  of  their  long-forgotten  tale. 

I  never  heard  my  father  utter  a  word  about  the  worst  mistake 
he  ever  made — marrying  a  woman  who  did  not  love  him.  What- 
ever his  sorrows  were,  he  kept  them  to  himself.  However  sombre 
and  painful  were  the  realities  of  his  life,  he  bore  all  with  a  certain 
strength,  which  was  far  better  than  a  perpetual  discontent  con- 
cerning that  which  it  was  now  too  late  to  remedy. 

Submission  in  all  things  is  the  support  of  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  God. 
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Straightforward  and  sensible  was  my  father;  looking  at  the 
various  incidents  of  life  in  the  plain,  direct  aspect  they  offered  to 
him,  and  never  trying  to  analyse  them,  to  see  if  they  possessed 
any  other. 

It  was  he  who  taught  me  not  to  look  at  things  always  on  their 
worst  side,  but  to  try  to  discover  the  good  which  could  be  derived 
from  them.  Not  to  allow  our  hearts  to  sadden  too  much  over 
trials ;  but  also  not  to  cast  them  lightly  away,  as  if  God  merely 
meant  to  send  us  sorrows  as  a  torment,  and  not  as  a  lesson  to 
teach  us  that  to  Him  only  we  are  to  look  for  comfort. 

Years  after,  how  precious  the  remembrance  of  his  lessons  were 
to  me !  Like  hidden  treasures  stored  up  for  a  time  of  need,  I 
brought  them  forth,  and  in  my  distress  they  consoled,  supported, 
and  strengthened  me. 

From  the  age  of  eight  to  that  of  fourteen,  nothing  worth 
mentioning  occurred.  In  that  space  of  time  my  maternal  grand- 
mother died.  Her  death  gave  rise  to  a  family  quarrel  about 
the  succession,  my  mother  having  the  smallest  share,  whilst  her 
brother  and  sister,  who  were  richer  than  herself,  had  the  best  part 
of  everything. 

I  had  not  before  seen  very  much  of  my  mother's  sister,  but 
after  my  grandmother's  death  I  entirely  lost  sight  of  her.  My 
uncle,  on  the  contrary,  who  lived  in  England  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  never  failed  when  he  came  to  Paris  to  call  on  us.  He  was 
very  kind  and  generous,  loading  us  (me  in  particular)  with 
presents,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  wife.  She  was  an 
egotistical,  conceited  being,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  her  dear 
self.  She  had  no  children,  and  her  greatest  fear  was  that  my 
uncle  should  leave  us  some  money  ;  she  therefore  played  her  game 
accordingly,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  trump  cards  into  her 
own  hands.    Grand  bien  luifasse  ! 

My  father  was  now  thinking  of  retiring  from  his  employment, 
and  of  going  somewhere  in  the  south  of  France.  He  was  getting 
old,  and  his  health  was  far  from  being  satisfactory.  For  several 
years  past,  he  had  been  suffering  from  asthma,  and  the  doctors 
thought  that  change  of  air  and  rest  would  do  him  good. 

My  mother  did  not  like  this  idea ;  she  could  not  bear  to  be 
out  of  Paris,  and  above  all  to  be  separated  from  my  brother,  her 
favourite  son. 

Perhaps  my  father  would  have  acquiesced  in  her  wishes,  by 
staying  a  little  longer  in  Paris,  had  not  an  event  occurred,  which 
affected  him  so  much,  that  his  health  becoming  worse,  all  speed 
was  made  to  hurry  our  departure. 

This  was  the  death  of  his  sister. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  of  her  illness  reached  us,  before  we 
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were  called — my  father  and  I — to  witness  her  last  moments.  We 
both  deeply  felt  our  loss,  but  I  think  in  the  midst  of  his  grief,  my 
father's  thoughts  were  embittered  by  the  frustration  of  one  of  his 
most  cherished  hopes — namely,  that  when  he  should  be  no  more 
on  earth  to  shield  and  protect  me,  I  would  have  found  in  her 
a  friend  always  ready  to  advise,  always  indulgent  and  kind. 

How  many  of  our  hopes  are  thus  baffled  and  laid  useless  and 
unprofitable  at  our  feet. 

It  was  decided  that  we  should  go  to  E  ,  the  winters  there 

being  mild.  Accordingly,  furniture  and  books  (I  mean  my 
father's  library,  which  was  rather  extensive),  were  packed  and 
forwarded  there  ;  not  by  railway,  for  that  line  was  not  yet  opened, 
but  by  coach.  I  mention  this,  because  I  well  remember  how  my 
mother  grumbled  about  the  money  which  it  was  to  cost,  declaring 
that  my  father  would  sooner  or  later  regret  his  folly  in  leaving 
Paris — {C  Son  cher  Paris  !" 

I  began  to  feel  excited  about  this  journey.  I  had  never  left 
Paris,  and  the  idea  of  the  new  scenes  on  which  I  was  to  enter, 
filled  me  with  pleasant  anticipations. 

I  was  now  fifteen ;  there  were  to  be  no  more  masters,  but  my 
father  meant  to  finish  my  education,  which  he  was  perfectly  com- 
petent to  do,  having  read  a  great  deal,  and  knowing  to  perfection 
how  to  excite  interest  in  whatever  knowledge  he  sought  to  impart. 

I  was  also  to  be  his  "  compaynon"  We  planned  long  walks 
together,  and  reading  under  the  olive  trees  of  the  beautiful  south. 

All  this  appeared  to  me  so  charming,  that  I  entirely  forgot 
the  truth  that  my  mother  would  be  there  to  mar  my  happiness. 
She  did  not  love  me  more  now  than  in  my  infancy,  and  I,  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  joy,  felt  more  bitterly  than  ever,  the  want  of  a 
mother's  love—of  a  mother's  heart,  into  which  I  could  pour  all 
the  gladness  of  my  own. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  happened  to  pass  the  coach-office 
in  Paris  where  we  started  on  the  first  day  of  our  journey. 
How  well  it  brought  back  to  my  mind  all  the  many  little  inci- 
dents of  it.  The  last  adieux  of  friends,  the  basket  of  fruits 
brought  to  quench  our  thirst ;  and  the  bouquet  of  roses  offered  to 
me  by  a  little  Savoyard. 

Happy  events,  sad  hours,  smiles,  kind  wishes,  griefs  and  sor- 
rows ;  all  these  recollections  seemed  to  overflow  my  heart,  and  in 
remembering  what  it  had  pleased  God  to  make  me  suffer  or  enjoy, 
I  thanked  Him  for  his  infinite  goodness,  which  helped  me  to  pass 
safely  through  the  many  dangers  I  had  been  called  to  encounter. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  departure  from  Paris  we  arrived  at 
Bordeaux,  where  my  father  proposed  to  remain  for  a  few  days. 
vol.  in.  29 
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On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  we  went  to  the  theatre  to  hear 
the  u  Huguenots/''  I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  theatre  is  the 
largest  in  Europe. 

Who  does  not  know  Bordeaux?  Who  has  not  beheld  its 
beautiful  scenery,  its  vineyards  and  orchards,  and  the  pretty  little 
villas  which  surround  the  banks  of  the  Lot-et-Garonne  ? 

For  my  part,  I  have  never  beheld  such  a  pretty  and  f*  co- 
quettish" town,  or  one  in  which  everything  looks  so  bright  and 
cheerful. 

The  women  there  are  lovely,  and  elegant,  and  have  a  peculiar 
way  of  softening  the  last  syllable  of  their  words,  by  letting  their 
voices  fall  in  singing  accents. 

From  Bordeaux  we  went  on  board  the  steamer,  which  was  to 
take  us  in  seven  or  eight  hours  to  E  .  How  pretty  the  coun- 
try around  looked  seen  from  the  river  !  We  passed  some  villages, 
where  all  the  happiness  of  rural  life  seemed  pictured  around  each 
little  cottage.  Sometimes  in  the  recess  of  a  valley,  we  would  see 
a  procession  of  young  girls,  all  dressed  in  white,  going  with  the 
curt  and  the  banners  of  their  church,  on  some  pilgrimage,  either 
to  ask  a  blessing  on  the  harvest,  or  to  pray  for  a  sick  member  of 
their  congregation. 

How  pure  and  calm  those  pretty  scenes  appeared  to  me  !  How 
sweet  the  voices  of  the  young  girls,  lost  in  the  far  distance  with  the 
perfume  of  the  orange  trees. 

We  arrived  at  E  late  at  night.  To  my  great  astonish- 
ment the  town  seemed  crowded  with  people,  walking  leisurely  as 
if  it  were  their  usual  hour  of  promenade ;  but  we  soon  learned 
that  the  heat  was  so  intense  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  that  every 
one  was  glad  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  evening  as  long  as  it 
lasted. 

E          is  a  very  old  town,  not  very  large.    The  streets  are 

narrow,  and  the  pavement  not  at  all  pleasant  to  walk  on,  above 
all  for  Parisiennes  who  have  a  mania  for  thin  shoes. 

The  promenades  are  very  pretty,  particularly  L'allee  des  Ormes. 
In  the  centre  of  this  particular  walk,  two  elms  of  gigantic  size 
unite  their  top  branches  in  the  shape  of  a  wreath,  and  tradition 
says  that  it  has  been  so,  since  a  young  girl  on  being  assaulted  on 
that  very  place  by  two  young  men,  made  a  vow  to  consecrate 
herself  to  God  if  she  escaped  unhurt  from  their  insults.  After 
assistance  had  come,  the  boughs  of  these  trees  were  thus  seen  to 
unite.  All  the  people  of  the  town  believe  in  this  story,  and 
attribute  it  to  a  marked  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  whom 
they  have  great  faith. 

I  have  seen  the  two  trees,  and  the  wreath  is  formed  by  a 
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caprice  of  nature,  a  little  bit  of  bright  sky  peeping  through  the 
centre.  Half  way  down  the  long  shady  alley  it  looked  rather  like 
a  star  shining  in  the  night,  and  would  have  produced  a  pretty 
effect  in  a  landscape,  but  to  my  eyes  it  afforded  no  emblem  of 
Divine  protection. 

The  story,  of  course,  though  graceful,  is  absurd,  but  it  must 

be  remembered  that  E  swarms  with  priests  and  nuns, — 

people  rather  fond  of  claiming  as  a  miracle  anything  which  may 
occur  at  all  out  of  the  common. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  town,  a  little  way  out  in  the  country, 
my  father  discovered  an  old  castle,  part  of  which  was  to  be  let. 
The  other  part  was  inhabited  by  two  elderly  ladies,  who  rented  it 
with  the  farm  attached  to  it.  They  were  sisters,  and  though  one 
was  past  seventy,  and  the  other  eighty,  they  were  both  very  active 
and  merry.  Their  delight  was  extreme  when  they  heard  that  we 
intended  to  take  the  other  part  of  the  castle,  which,  to  me,  seemed 
very  dark  and  gloomy. 

In  times  long  passed  by,  a  drawbridge  had  existed  to  defend 
the  entrance  of  this  ruined  stronghold,  but  now  almost  every 
vestige  of  it  had  disappeared,  except  two  enormous  stone  pillars, 
to  which  one  link  of  a  heavy  chain  was  still  hanging. 

A  beautiful  alley  of  sycamores  which  spread  their  shadows 
over  square  meadows,  led  to  the  front  entrance.  Once  there, 
you  found  yourself  in  a  large  passage,  much  resembling  the  par- 
lour of  a  convent.  The  walls  of  this  passage  or  hall  were  much 
decayed,  and  full  of  holes  and  crevices,  from  which,  whenever  a 
ray  of  sunshine  streamed  through  the  open  door,  numbers  of 
lizards  might  be  seen  peeping  out. 

The  apartments  were  comfortable  enough,  but  rather  too  long 
and  narrow.  They  looked  as  if  built  on  purpose  for  people  to 
walk  two  and  two,  like  school-girls. 

My  mother  did  not  at  all  like  her  new  abode.  She  complained 
of  the  heat,  she  complained  of  the  bad  cooking,  and  of  the  rats, 
which,  I  believe,  could  be  counted  by  legions ;  and  at  last  she  be- 
came so  nervous,  that  I  was  afraid  she  would  be  ill. 

My  father's  health  also  did  not  improve ;  the  heat  was  too 
oppressive  for  him,  but  still  he  liked  the  change,  and  would  not 
consent  to  any  plan  of  going  back. 

All  the  great  people  of  the  town  came  to  visit  us.  We 
were  Parisians,  and  this  indeed  for  campagnards  of  the  south,  was 
an  attraction.  Invitations,  one  after  another,  came  from  the  Pre- 
fecture, but  none  of  them  would  my  mother  accept  for  me, 
though  in  France  young  ladies  of  sixteen  very  often  appear 
at  soirees. 

29—2 
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I  was  frequently  left  alone,  and  felt  dull,  for  there  were  no 
young  girls  of  my  age  with  whom  I  could  associate ;  they  were 
either  too  old  or  too  young;  besides,  my  mother  would  not 
allow  me  to  speak  to  any  one,  and  as  to  my  addressing  a 
young  man,  even  after  the  stiff  ceremony  of  introduction  had 
been  performed,  I  think  she  would  have  shut  me  into  a  room 
for  a  whole  month,  if  I  had  dared  to  do  such  an  improper 
thing ! 

My  father,  who  always  told  me  about  the  soirees  at  the 
Prefecture,  made  me  sometimes  more  discontented ;  I  would 
then  complain  of  never  being  taken  anywhere,  but  always  shut 
up  at  home  like  a  nun.  Upon  which  my  mother  never  failed 
to  explain,  that  it  would  be  a  great  mercy  if  I  became  one. 
What  a  strange  nun  I  would  have  made  ! 

I  think  if  there  had  been  more  intimacy  between  my  mother 
and  me,  I  would  not  have  felt  so  much  the  solitary  life  I  was 
leading ;  but  we  very  seldom  conversed  together,  for  as  when- 
ever she  talked  to  me,  it  was  only  to  complain  of  my  father,  I 
avoided  entering  into  conversation  as  much  as  I  could. 

There  were  quarrels  also  at  home  which  made  me  very  un- 
happy. I  would  often  hear  my  father  remonstrate  with  my 
mother  on  account  of  her  unkindness,  adding  that  she  neither 
cared  for  her  husband  nor  her  daughter. 

My  mother  had  nothing  to  say  against  this,  though  she  would 
often  offer  to  my  father,  as  a  remedy  for  their  mutual  unhap- 
piness,  what  in  England  is  called  a  divorce,  but  this  was  a 
suggestion  to  which  he  always  very  rightly  refused  to  listen. 

In  France  a  woman  separated  from  her  husband  is  not  allowed 
to  marry  again,  so  long  as  he  is  alive ;  and  the  fact  being  known, 
that  she  lives  away  from  him,  is  always  more  or  less  prejudicial  to 
the  children  in  after  life. 

I  am  more  than  ever  glad  now,  that  my  father  always  refused 
to  sign  a  separation  between  my  mother  and  himself.  Even  then 
whenever  I  saw  the  dreaded  parchment  in  my  mother's  hands,  I 
trembled  lest  my  father  might  in  a  moment  of  anger  give  way  to 
her ;  for  I  felt  certain  she  would  carry  out  her  wishes. 

How  can  I  help  recalling  to  my  memory  those  unhappy  days  ? 
Were  there  no  facts  to  show  me  then,  that  however  much  I  might 
do,  to  try  to  win  my  mother's  love,  it  would  never  be  mine  ?  grief 
was  useless,  but  submission  a  duty.  I  was  too  proud  to  feel  jealous 
of  my  brothers,  and  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  have  let  any  one 
see  how  deeply  I  felt  the  difference  made  between  them  and  me.  I 
had  tried  everything,  I  had  begged  my  mother  on  my  knees  to 
love  me  a  little.  1  had  been  patient  under  much  unjust  treat- 
ment— I  had,  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  her,  worked  things  which  I 
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had  heard  her  admire ;  every  such  mark  of  affection  from  me  was 
rejected,  thrown  away  as  if  soiled  by  my  touch.  "No,  no/'  I  said 
to  myself,  "  I  will  not  do  more,  and  neither  shall  she  ever  know 
how  bitterly  she  has  made  me  suffer." 

Did  my  father  know  ?  If  he  did,  he  guessed  it,  for  I  never 
complained  to  him.  Was  not  his  heart  already  sad  enough,  with- 
out embittering  it  more  by  the  sorrows  of  my  cwm  ? 

We  had  been  a  few  months  in  E  when  a  very  exciting 

event  occurred  to  me.  I  was  writing  in  the  drawing-room  one 
evening,  after  everybody  had  retired  to  bed,  when  on  raising  my 
eyes,  I  saw  through  the  glass  door  of  a  little  ante-room,  which  had 
two  entrances — one  into  the  drawing-room  where  I  was,  and  the 
other  into  the  passage  outside — the  head  of  a  man  half  hidden  by 
the  green  curtain  which  hung  over  the  glass.  I  felt  so  stunned  by 
surprise,  that  I  neither  moved  nor  screamed,  but  stared  at  him. 
He  could  not  see  me,  at  least  so  I  thought ;  but  his  well-cut  pro- 
file was  distinctly  visible  to  my  eyes. 

How  that  man  ever  came  there  I  never  could  make  out ;  but 
his  purpose  I  well  guessed.  Robbery,  perhaps  something  worse  ! 
I  went  on  with  my  writing,  and  began  humming  a  tune  at  the 
same  time,  trying  to  appear  as  if  ignorant  of  his  presence.  I  dare- 
say this  lasted  no  longer  than  four  or  five  minutes,  but  it  seemed 
very  long  to  me.  At  last  I  rose  quietly,  and  without  showing  the 
least  excitement,  I  left  the  room,  taking  care  to  shut  behind  me 
both  the  drawing-room  door,  and  the  outside  one  of  the  ante- 
room. 

The  man  was  shut  in,  of  this  I  was  certain,  but  what  was  I  to 
do  next  ?  go  to  my  father  ?  he  was  ill.  To  my  mother  ?  she  would 
have  screamed  her  life  out,    What  could  I  do  ? 

I  had  only  to  cross  the  large  hall  which  separated  the  apart- 
ment of  the  two  old  ladies  from  ours,  to  ask  for  aid,  and  this  I 
thought  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 

The  majordomo  of  the  two  sisters  was  the  first  person  I  met. 
The  poor  man  felt  bewildered,  not  from  fright,  but  from  ex- 
citement. As  the  farm  almost  touched  the  castle,  we  had  not 
far  to  go  for  help,  and  whilst  some  men  were  sent  for  the  gen- 
darmes, others  hurried  towards  the  drawing-room,  where  I  left  them 
to  speak  to  my  father,  who,  when  he  heard  what  was  the  matter, 
insisted,  in  spite  of  everything  I  could  say,  on  loading  his  pistols 
and  going  down. 

I  then  really  got  frightened.  I  feared  he  would  do  some- 
thing rash,  but,  happily,  when  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  the  man  was  already  secured,  having  been  surprised  in  the 
middle  of  his  plunder. 

What  excitement  there  was  next  day  in  the  town  !    By  being 
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repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  tale  became  a  dreadful  one.  I 
had  fired  at  a  man.  I  had  killed  him,  and  was  wounded  myself, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  much  more  ! 

Three  days  after  I  had  to  appear  before  the  magistrate  of  the 
town,  to  give  evidence  against  the  man.  My  father  went  with  me, 
not  my  mother.    For  this  I  felt  very  glad. 

The  room  into  which  we  were  introduced  was  densely  crowded. 
I  was  the  attraction,  and  I  could  hear  the  people  say,  u  Voila  la 
Parisienne"  In  their  eyes  I  was  u  a  heroine/''  I  was  "  Julie  comme  un 
ange"  I  was  a  darling ;  in  a  word,  all  and  everything  that  is  most 
charming  ! 

I  believe  if  the  tall  figure  of  my  father  had  not  been  there  to 
protect  me,  all  those  people  wrould  have  rushed  forward,  and  killed 
me  with  their  enthusiastic  demonstrations. 

Several  men  surrounded  with  gendarmes  were  standing  on  the 
left  side  of  the  magistrates''  bench.  After  we,  my  father  and  I, 
were  seated,  an  elderly  gentleman  asked  me  kindly  if  I  was  ready 
to  give  evidence.    Upon  which  I  got  up  and  said,  "  Yes." 

"  Will  you  then,"  added  he,  "  come  forward  and  give  your 
oath,  that  all  your  answers  will  be  truth,  nothing  but  truth?" 

"  Yes/5  said  I,  thinking  that  this  was  rather  a  solemn  affair. 

Word  by  word,  I  had  to  repeat  a  kind  of  formula,  after  which, 
I  was  conducted  towards  the  men  before  mentioned ;  and  on 
being  requested  to  try  if,  in  their  number,  I  could  recognize 
the  man  I  had  seen  in  our  drawing-room,  I  pointed  oirt  the  hand- 
somest of  them  all. 

I  should  have  known  him  among  a  thousand.  He  was  the  real 
image  of  a  brigand,  with  his  red  cap  slouched  over  his  brow.  I 
felt  sorry  for  him,  but  then  what  could  I  do  ? 

This  man,  it  appeared,  belonged  to  a  very  notorious  gang,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  gendarmerie.  He 
was  condemned  to  several  months'  imprisonment,  and  when  taken 
away,  I  distinctly  heard  him  say  that  had  he  known  I  had  seen 
him,  he  would  have  killed  me  before  I  could  have  left  the 
room. 

He  had  seen  me  then !  How  thankful  I  was  that  I  had  shown 
no  signs  of  fear. 

Presents,  visits,  invitations,  overwhelmed  me  like  an  avalanche. 
La  petite  Parisienne's  praises  were  sung  everywhere,  but  I  was  kept 
strictly  under  lock  and  key,  and  happy  indeed  were  those  who 
could  get  a  peep  at  me  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MY  FIRST  BALL. 

Among  all  the  invitations  addressed  to  my  father,  in  which  I 
was  included,  a  gilded  card  coming  one  day  from  the  Prefecture, 
appeared  to  me  the  most  tempting.  This  was  to  inform  us  that  a 
ball  would  be  given  by  the  Prefet  in  the  first  week  of  January. 

Probably  this  dignified  functionary  had  a  doubt  about  the 
probability  of  seeing  me  in  his  saloons,  for  he  came  with  his  wife, 
and  both  begged  so  hard  for  me  to  be  allowed  to  go,  that  refusal 
became  impossible. 

When  I  heard  I  really  was  going  to  the  ball,  I  felt  so 
elated  with  pleasure,  that  for  a  few  hours  after  the  happy  news  I 
was  positively  beside  myself,  running  up  and  down  from  tower  to 
tower  like  a  maniac. 

"  I  wonder/*  said  I  to  myself,  u  what  dress  my  mother  is  going 
to  choose  for  me  ?  As  it  is  my  first  ball,  I  suppose  it  will  be 
white.  Yes,  though  I  am  rather  dark,  white  will  become  me  very 
well and  I  pictured  myself  in  imagination  enveloped  in  snowy 
gauze,  with  a  red  camellia  in  my  hair,  entering  the  crowded  saloons 
of  the  Prefecture  leaning  on  the  arm  of  my  father. 

"  So  you  are  really  going  to  that  ball,  little  one,"  said  my 
father  to  me,  next  day.  "  I  wonder  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
introduce  you  ?" 

"  The  wife  of  the  Prefet  will,"  said  I,  "  and  dear  father,  you 
must  look  your  best,  and  be  very  happy  on  that  day,  for  who 
knows,  I  might  perhaps  find  a  husband,  and  if  you  are  so  dignified 
and  serious,  you  will  frighten  them  away." 

I  talked  nonsense,  stopping  now  and  then  to  give  back  kisses, 
and  bestow  caresses  on  that  dear  father,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
share  all  my  little  joys. 

We  had  a  great  discussion  about  what  should  be  my  toilette. 

t€  You  know,  father,"  said  I,  "  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  buy 
my  dress  out  of  my  allowance  unless  you  give  it  to  me  a  month  in 
advance,  and  then  I  hope  my  mother  will  let  me  have  a  pretty  one." 

Whilst  speaking,  I  had  been  looking  at  my  father.  I  could 
detect  a  lurking  smile  round  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  I  knew 
well  how  to  interpret  it.  He  certainly  intended  to  surprise  me  in 
some  way,  but  what  it  would  be  1  could  not  guess. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  my  curiosity  on  the  subject  was 
fully  satisfied.  My  dear  father,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one, 
had  bought  a  dress  for  me,  but  to  my  mother's  great  horror,  it 
was  a  blue  silk  dress. 

She  positively  asked  him  if  he  were  mad — told  him  that  he 
never  did  anything  but  spend  his  money  on  me,  &c,  &c. 
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The  fact  is  that  she  was  displeased,  not  about  the  colour  of  the 
dress,  but  because  of  the  money  it  had  cost. 

A  light  blue  silk  dress  !  and  I  had  dreamt  of  a  white  one  ! 

Well,  after  all  I  really  did  not  care.  It  was  my  father's 
favourite  colour,  and  he  had  only  bought  it  because  he  thought  I 
would  look  best  in  it.  What  did  it  matter  to  me,  blue,  green,  or 
yellow,  so  long  as  he  was  pleased  and  happy  ? 

A  few  days  more,  and  the  old  year  was  about  to  retire  to  give 
place  to  its  young  successor.  Fresh  hopes  arose  with  the  dawn  of 
its  first  day,  and  the  shadows  of  what  had  been  were  soon  to  be 
effaced. 

Few  indeed  are  those  who  can  draw  back  the  veil  of  the  past, 
without  having  to  shed  many  a  bitter  tear  over  the  mocking  illu- 
sions of  life — over  well-intentioned  deeds  that  turned  out  evil — 
over  vanished  pleasures  which  can  never  charm  and  soothe  more. 

All  things  pass  away  !  Earthly  joys,  sorrows,  dreams  of  our 
youth,  all  by  turn  escape  our  grasp ;  but  there  is  something  within 
us  which  can  only  be  annihilated  by  death  :  the  memory  of  the 
heart,  which,  with  dewy  freshness  will  always  bring  back  to  us 
what  it  has  most  cherished  and  most  admired. 

New  Year's  Day  !  I  rose  earlier  than  usual,  and  went,  un- 
seen, to  my  father's  room  to  give  him  my  first  and  best  wishes  of 
the  season,  and  in  return  to  receive  his  blessing. 

As  he  took  my  face  between  his  hands,  looking  sadly  into  my 
eyes,  I  well  guessed  what  his  thoughts  were — hopes  of  happier  days 
for  his  best-loved  child. 

We  prayed  together  alone,  united  in  our  faith  as  in  our  affec- 
tion. 

I  went  afterwards  to  my  mother,  and  having,  according  to  cus- 
tom, repeated  to  her  the  compliments  of  the  season,  my  lips 
slightly  touched  the  cheek  she  offered  me.  As  for  her  kissing  me, 
I  think  the  skies  must  have  fallen  before  she  would  have  done  that. 

At  breakfast  I  found  under  my  napkin  a  tiny  little  morocco 
case,  and  on  opening  it,  eager  to  know  what  it  could  contain,  I 
found  enclosed  in  it  a  fine  gold  chain,  to  which  was  suspended  a 
black  enamel  cross  with  a  small  diamond  in  the  centre. 

It  was  so  pretty  and  so  delicately  worked,  that  I  examined  it 
for  fully  five  minutes  before  going  to  thank  my  father.  I  knew 
lie  only  could  be  so  generous  and  kind. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?"  said  he  to  me,  as  I  kissed  him,  taking  great 
care  not  to  show  all  my  joy,  for  my  mother  was  there,  and  did  not 
look  pleased  at  the  sight  of  this  new  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  her  husband. 

"  Father,  it  is  a  charming  little  jewel,"  said  I,  trying  it  on  ;  "  I 
shall  wear  it  on  the  day  of  the  ball." 
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Nothing  more  was  said.  My  father  and  I  understood  each 
other  too  well  to  give  vent  to  our  feelings  in  public.  We  always 
kept  our  little  conversations  for  private  interviews,  when  we  were 
free  to  express  what  we  felt,  without  having  any  one  to  comment 
upon  our  words. 

The  day  of  the  ball  arrived,  and  of  course  I  felt  very  much  ex- 
cited. A  beautiful  bouquet,  without  any  clue  by  which  I  might 
discover  who  had  sent  it,  was  on  that  morning  delivered  to  me  by 
the  servant. 

At  first  I  thought  it  was  my  father's  gift,  but  he  declared  that 
he  could  never  be  so  gallant,  and  that  most  likely  it  was  the  offer- 
ing of  a  young  admirer. 

We  laughed  heartily  together,  at  the  idea  of  my  already  having 
admirers. 

My  mother  did  not  accompany  us  to  the  ball ;  she  pleaded 
indisposition  as  an  excuse.  I  must  say  that  I  was  rather  glad  of 
her  absence.  I  thought  I  would  enjoy  this  first  introduction  into 
the  gay  world  much  more,  if  I  had  only  my  father  for  chaperon. 

And  I  did  enjoy  myself  with  all  the  gladness  of  my  young 
heart.  In  the  middle  of  a  dance  I  would  turn  back  to  look  at  my 
father,  who  also  seemed  very  happy. 

The  son  of  the  Prefet  paid  me  very  marked  attention,  which 
afterwards  made  my  father  teaze  me  a  great  deal.  He  was  what  I 
should  CBll"un  jeune  lion/'  Without  any  doubt  his  appearance 
and  manner  were  very  attractive,  but  he  was  not  the  sort  of  hero 
imagination  had  pictured  to  me  in  my  youthful  day  dreams. 

I  went  to  another  ball  a  little  time  after  this  first  one,  and 
then  a  stop  was  put  to  my  gaiety ;  my  mother  saying  that  I  was 
already  too  fond  of  pleasure,  and  that  if  I  were  allowed  to  accept 
every  invitation,  I  should  soon  think  of  nothing  but  balls  and 
dresses. 

My  father  also,  I  think,  considered  that  I  was  a  little  too 
young  to  go  much  into  society.  He  told  me  so  with  regret. 
He  understood  that  I  could  not  but  feel  sorry  at  being  for- 
bidden to  mix  in  all  the  "  divertisements^  of  my  age,  but  he 
explained  to  me  so  wisely  and  kindly  the  many  reasons  why  I 
ought  to  be  more  at  home  and  study  again  regularly  with  him,  that 
I  turned  to  my  books  once  more,  and  in  the  pleasure  his  instructions 
afforded  me  the  days  passed  quickly,  and  I  soon  found  little  time 
to  think  of  balls  and  parties. 

Winter  passed  away.  Soft,  balmy,  and  bright  came  the  first 
days  of  spring.  The  air  was  clear  and  less  heavy  than  in  summer, 
and  my  father  and  I  often  took  walks  out  into  the  country. 

Little  by  little  we  had  become  acquainted  with  the  peasants 
and  farmers,  tenants  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  castle.    I  liked 
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visiting  their  wives  and  playing  with  their  children,  giving  now 
and  then  a  little  dress,  my  own  work,  to  the  smallest  of  all,  and  a 
cap  to  another ;  whilst  in  their  turn,  to  show  their  gratitude  as 
well  as  their  love,  they  would  often  in  their  simple  and  most 
charming  way,  leave  on  the  little  balcony  before  my  window,  some 
choice  fruits  well  intermixed  with  flowers  and  vine  leaves,  or  a 
rare  piece  of  game,  such  as  a  rail,  for  my  father. 

It  was  always  in  the  morning  that  I  used  to  find  these  little 
presents,  and  often  in  looking  down  from  the  steps  of  my  balcony, 
I  would  discover  among  the  branches  of  a  laurel  bush,  the  head  of 
a  child  who  was  waiting  to  hear  my  exclamation  of  pleasure  on 
finding  the  gift. 

They  were  kind  and  simple  people,  taking  a  certain  pride  in 
acknowledging  any  favour  and  kindness  shown  them.  .Very 
merry,  and  possessing  an  acute  sense  of  everything  beautiful;  very 
poetical,  but  not  dreamy. 

Often  I  sat  at  their  tables  and  partook  of  their  humble 
fare  !  Had  I  refused  their  hospitality  I  should  have  given  offence. 
So,  with  my  appetite  of  sixteen,  I  joyfully  took  my  share  of 
cabbage  soup  as  often  as  I  was  asked,  liking  it  all  the  better  for 
its  rarity. 

Their  dance  after  supper  amused  me  very  much.  They  had  no 
music,  but  knew  well  how  to  beat  time  with  their  wooden  shoes. 
I  see  them  still.  The  mother,  washing  the  turnips  which  were  to 
be  given  to  the  cows,  in  a  stone  basin,  while  her  children  danced 
"La  gavotte"  round  the  well,  she  occasionally  taking  off  her 
"  sabots"  and  joining  the  little  troop,  to  their  great  delight. 

There  lived  at  E  a  retired  officer,  a  Captain  Dumond,  with 

whom  my  father  became  acquainted.  They  sometimes  visited 
each  other  to  talk  of  war  and  politics.  He  had  a  daughter  whom 
my  father  could  not  bear.  She  was  a  bigoted  Roman  Catho- 
lic— more  bigoted  than  her  mother,  who  was  at  the  time  we  first 
made  their  acquaintance,  in  great  despair  about  her  youngest 
daughter.  She  had  clandestinely  left  her  parents  on  the  day  of 
her  majority,  to  retire  into  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  which 
was  close  to  the  castle  where  we  lived. 

How  often  has  my  sleep  been  disturbed  by  the  sounds  of  their 
bell,  calling  every  nun  to  officium  nocturnum,  then  to  Laudes  and 
matines ! 

It  was  near  Easter;  a  great  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in 
that  same  convent.  Several  novices  were  to  take  the  veil  and 
pronounce  the  irrevocable  vows. 

The  daughter  of  Mme.  Dumond  was  to  be  one  of  them.  Her 
sister  had  invited  my  mother  and  me  to  witness  it,  and  we  went, 
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I,  at  least,  from  mere  curiosity,  for  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
show  and  display  on  those  occasions. 

The  poor  mother  was  almost  frantic  with  grief.  She  had  tried 
every  argument  to  persuade  her  child  to  leave  the  convent,  but  all 
in  vain,  the  young  novice  having  declared  that  she  was  happy, 
and  would  not  go  back  into  the  world. 

I  heard  afterwards  that  the  poor  woman,  maddened  by  despair, 
when  the  Confessor  of  the  convent  came  to  remonstrate  with  her 
about  her  daughter,  pushed  him  down  stairs,  reproaching  him  in  her 
agony  for  having  induced  her  child  to  leave  her  home  and  friends. 
She  was  an  energetic  little  woman,  but  of  a  somewhat  violent 
temper.   The  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil  in  the  Carmelite  convent 

is  always  the  cause  of  great  excitement  in  the  little  town  of  E  , 

where  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  consists  of  priests  and 
nuns. 

Long  before  the  hour  assigned  for  the  ceremony  to  take  place, 
the  chapel  belonging  to  the  convent  was  full.  As  we  lived  near, 
we  went  early  before  the  crowd  assembled,  and  thus  were  able  to 
secure  very  good  places,  near  the  railing  which  separated  the  aisle 
from  the  high  altar,  and  through  which  we  were  to  see  "  La  prise 
d'habit." 

The  bells  of  all  the  convents  and  seminaries  of  the  town,  as  if 
with  one  consent,  ceased  to  peal,  and  the  organ  of  the  Carmelite 
church  began  to  swell  upon  the  ear,  as  it  struck  the  first  chord  of 
the  beautiful  psalm  " Deus,  Deus  mens" 

"  O  God,  thou  art  my  God ;  early  will  I  seek  Thee/' 

I  had,  some  time  before,  gone  into  that  chapel  on  purpose  to 
hear  the  nuns  sing ;  but  I  was  soon  driven  out  of  it,  finding  their 
chant  too  monotonous  to  please  my  ear. 

It  is  a  part  of  their  rule  to  sing  their  matines  and  vespers  in  the 
dullest  way  possible.  They  never  go  higher  than  the  first  note 
with  which  they  begin,  and  that  is  generally  C  sharp  below  the 
treble. 

Fancy  any  one  singing  for  hours  on  that  note ! 

On  that  day,  however,  they  sang  more  harmoniously.  It 
was  really  very  touching  to  listen  to  them ;  there  was  so  much 
pathos  in  their  accents,  it  sounded  like  the  voices  of  angels  calling 
one  of  their  sisters. 

As  the  last  verse  of  the  psalms  was  sung,  the  novices  made 
their  appearance.  They  walked  round  the  inner  choir,  two  by 
two,  holding  burning  tapers  of  wax. 

Each  wore  a  bridal  dress,  more  or  less  rich,  according  to  her 
fortune  and  the  rank  of  her  family  in  the  world. 

They  all  knelt  before  the  altar  to  repeat  a  prayer,  whilst  the 
archbishop  held  his  hands  above  their  heads.   Then  a  sermon  was 
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preached,  and  another  psalm  sung,  '  Miserere  Mei  Deus/  during 
which  the  assistant  took  off  the  veil  of  each  novice  in  turn. 

All  stood  with  their  long  hair  hanging  loosely  on  their  shoul- 
ders, ready  to  be  cut  off,  and  soon  black  locks,  and  fair,  were 
scattered  at  the  feet  of  the  archbishop.  I  felt  sad  and  deeply 
interested  at  the  same  time,  but  could  not  understand  why  those 
young  and  lovely  girls  wanted  so  much  to  shut  themselves  up 
between  the  four  walls  of  a  convent.  Cannot  we  serve  God, 
thought  I,  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  trying  to  alleviate  the  misery 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  attending  to  their  wants,  teaching  them  to 
love  God,  and  be  useful  to  others  ? 

Mdlle.  Dumond,  the  novice,  was  there ;  she  really  was  a 
beautiful  girl.  She  was  the  first  over  whom  the  pall  was  thrown, 
while  she  lay  down,  whilst  the  De  profondis  was  sung  over  her. 

Sobs  were  heard  in  the  church — low,  heart-rending  sobs.  Six 
mothers  were  there,  forsaken  and  left  desolate  by  their  daughters. 

A  cold  shiver  passed  through  me ;  there  was  something  like 
death  in  the  ceremony.  I  wished  myself  out  of  the  church,  and 
free  from  the  impressions  of  that  dismal,  though  solemn  scene. 

The  novices  had  withdrawn  from  the  church  to  put  on  their 
costume  of  Carmelite  —  a  kind  of  coarse  brown  serge  dress,  a 
white  veil,  and  sandals  on  their  bare  feet.  They  soon  came  back 
again,  each  with  a  cord  or  rope  round  her  slender  waist,  and  a 
crown  of  thorns  in  her  hands.  One  after  an  other  they  pronounced 
their  vows,  bade  farewell  to  all  earthly  affections,  to  all  earth- 
born  joy  !  Will  any  one  ever  know  whether  happiness  or  bitter 
despair  has  been  the  result  of  their  choice  ? 

We  were  soon  to  leave  E  .    My  father's  health  had  not 

improved,  and  my  mother  also  was  far  from  well.  She  fretted 
much  about  my  brother  in  Paris,  fearing  always  that  something 
would  happen  to  him ;  and  this,  I  believe,  augmented  the  weak- 
ness of  her  nerves,  more  than  the  heat  of  the  climate,  of  which, 
from  the  first  day  of  her  arrival,  she  had  never  ceased  to  com- 
plain.  There  were  also  other  considerations  which  made  my  father 

change  his  mind  about  staying  longer  in  E  ;   there  were 

few  people  with  whom  he  cared  to  associate,  except  the  Prefet  and 
Captain  Dumond,  and  even  with  these  he  did  not  often  agree,  for 
his  ideas  in  politics  were  seldom  the  same  as  theirs. 

I  could  see  that  my  father  felt  dull  sometimes  —  always 
wishing  to  be  where  he  was  not,  like  some  weary  traveller  who 
does  not  know  where  to  find  rest. 
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It  is  a  sweeping  assertion,  but  nevertheless  a  true  one,  that  the 
opera  season  of  1869  has,  musically  speaking,  been  a  dead  failure. 

We  have  had  stock  operas,  many  of  them  of  the  least  interesting 
kind,  over  and  over  again ;  we  have  sighed  vainly  for  the  brilliant 
orchestra  of  past  years,  effective  casts,  a  chorus  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  singing  in  time  and  tune,  appropriate  dresses,  and 
renovated  scenery. 

Monopolies  are  proverbially  nuisances,  at  least  as  respects  the 
public  at  large,  and  it  is  strange  that  people  should  have  indulged 
in  such  wild  and  unreasonable  talk  as  was  suggested  by  the  union 
of  the  two  rival  opera  houses. 

We  were  to  have  none  but  picked  works,  none  but  picked 
singers ;  we  were  to  have  the  really  grand  compositions  occa- 
sionally performed  at  Her  Majesty's,  played  again  and  again,  and 
produced  with  appropriate  scenery  and  effects.  Instead,  however, 
of  all  this  we  had  a  few  so  called  popular  and  threadbare  works, 
performed  night  after  night  with  the  dingiest  scenery,  an  uncertain 
chorus,  and  a  faltering  orchestra,  merely  to  show  off  the  vocal  and 
dramatic  capacities  of  the  two  young  ladies  who  alone  seem  capable 
of  filling  the  house. 

Indeed  with  such  an  audience  as  supports  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera ;  an  audience  made  up  of  idlers  and  loungers,  and  fagged 
votaries  of  fashion ;  an  audience  that  comes  to  while  away  an  odd 
half  hour,  and  cares  about  as  much  for  music  of  the  best  sort  as 
an  old  washerwoman  does  for  Shakespeare,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  operas  as  (  Fidelio/  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,'  €  Oberon/  e  Der 
Freyschutz/  '  Medea/  and  '  Guillaume  Tell/  could  succeed  in 
producing  any  bat  that  very  result  which  the  manager  of  a  theatre 
is  most  of  all  anxious  to  avoid. 

Music  per  se  is  not  the  attraction  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  ; 
were  it  so  the  subscribers  would  hardly  tolerate  the  gross  sloven- 
liness which  is  beginning  to  characterize  its  performances.  In 
times  past  the  theatre  had  a  reputation  at  least  for  attention  to 
detail,  now  nous  avons  change  tout  cela,  and  the  c  spectacle'  is  as 
dingy  and  dilapidated  as  ever  it  was  at  the  lately  destroyed  dustbin 
in  the  Haymarkct. 
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There  are  two  or  three  operas,  (c  II  Barbiere'  is  one  of  them,)  of 
which  the  scenery  is  really  disgraceful.  The  mise-en-scene  of  6  La 
Gazza  Ladra'  was  something  ludicrous,  and  yet  it  earned  the 
encomiums  of  the  daily  press.  '  Don  Giovanni'  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  a  few  renovated  backgrounds,  and  it  is  time  that  the 
three  trees  which  have  appeared  in  every  garden  and  landscape 
scene  since  c  Faust,'  for  which  they  were  originally  painted,  was 
produced,  should  be  supplanted  by  foliage  less  autumnal  in  tinge 
and  not  quite  so  suggestive  of  the  entire  range  of  operas  performed 
at  Covent  Garden.  Most  of  the  scenery  is  so  faded  that  on  the 
act  drop  rising  the  stage  seems  to  be  wrapt  in  a  November  fog. 
Now,  in  an  opera,  scenery  is  not  everything,  but  still  it  is  a 
good  deal ;  if  ludicrous  it  damages  the  general  effect,  and  wonder- 
ful things  in  the  way  of  reform  were  expected  from  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  rival  houses.  Hitherto  any  move  made  at  all,  the 
production  of  c  Hamlet'  only  excepted,  has  been  a  move  in  the 
wrong  direction.  It  is  lamentable  that  even  one  act  of  c  Don 
Bucefalo'  should  be  restored  to  the  bills.  It  is  a  pretty  enough 
little  work,  but  it  is  as  unsuited  to  the  enormous  theatre  in  Bow 
Street  as  one  of  Maddison  Morton's  farces.  To  reproduce  it  in 
the  face  of  the  disapprobation  with  which  it  was  recei  ved  is  some- 
thing like  impudence. 

In  excuse  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  we  have  been  told  that 
lame  old  story  about  London  being  unable  to  support  more  than 
one  opera  house.  Now  London  could  support  a  dozen,  were  they 
to  be  started  on  reasonable  principles  and  properly  managed.  But 
each  establishment  would  have  to  aim  at  a  distinctive  character  of 
its  own,  and  to  trust  to  succeed  by  force  of  its  intrinsic  merits 
rather  than  by  taking  the  wind  out  of  its  adversaries'  sails.  The 
big  theatre  in  Bow  Street  and  the  big  theatre  in  the  Hay  market 
have  each  suffered  from  competition,  owing  to  the  senseless 
stupidity  which  has  distinguished  their  management.  No  sooner 
did  the  one  house  announce  an  opera  for  representation  than  the 
other  promised  the  same  work ;  a  novelty  at  the  east  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a  novelty  of  the  same  kind  at  the  west ;  a 
new  singer  here  was  merely  another  way  of  announcing  a  new 
singer  there.  Both  houses  appealed  for  support  to  the  same  class- 
Both  catered  at  the  same  prices  for  the  world  of  fashion  ;  both  en- 
tertained precisely  the  same  theories  of  dramatic  music,  certain 
varieties  in  detail  being  attributable  to  the  diverse  capacities  of 
Mdlle.  Titiens  and  Mdlle.  Patti.  Occasionally,  therefore,  it  has 
happened  of  late  years  that  a  comparatively  unknown  classical 
opera  has  been  performed  in  the  Hay  market ;  indeed  at  one  time 
such  works  as  '  II  flauto  Magico/  '  Fidelio/  c  Medea/  e  Oberon'  and 
'  Der  Freyschutz/  almost  became  fashionable,  but  faith  in  classic 
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art  was  not  the  real  creed  of  either  house,  the  main  supports  of 
which  were  the  rather  threadbare  masterpieces  of  Verdi,  Donizetti, 
and  Flotow. 

Now  leaving  the  creme  de  la  creme  to  shift  for  themselves,  we 
beg  to  petition  for  an  opera-house  that  shall  depend  for  support 
on  the  public  at  large,  in  other  words  that  shall  appeal  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  lovers  of  really  sound  art — to  the  supporters 
of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  Mr.  Manns,  and  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  to  the  numerous  class  in  fact  which  thinks 
of  the  music  first  and  the  singer  afterwards,  which  goes  to  the 
opera  because  it  really  delights  in  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
there  to  be  enjoyed,  and  not  in  discharge  of  a  painful  duty  to 
society  or  to  while  away  an  odd  half  hour. 

Opera  fairly  performed  at  reasonable  prices  would  have  nothing 
to  fear,  but  everything  to  hope.  It  would  attract  thousands ; 
thousands  too  that  would  have  to  turn  disappointed  from  the 
doors.  But  to  ensure  success  that  has  not  hitherto  charac- 
terized attempts  to  establish  opera  on  a  popular  basis,  a  kind 
of  discretion  would  be  required.  A  deal  of  cant  has  been 
talked  about  the  works  of  native  composers.  Now  such  a  thing 
as  English  opera,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  strict  meaning  of 
words,  has  not  yet  been.  Balfe  and  Wallace  could  write  pretty 
ballads,  but  dramatic  composition  was  not  their  forte.  We  all 
knew  what  to  expect  when  we  heard  the  announcement  of  an  en- 
tirely new  and  original  masterpiece  by  one  of  those  giants  who 
supported  Pyne  and  Harrison,  through  a  whole  series  of  disastrous 
campaigns.  We  looked  forward  to  the  utterly  inane  libretto, 
pastoral  or  romantic  in  character,  in  either  case,  dull  and  unmean- 
ing to  a  degree ;  to  the  opening  chorus  in  the  latest  foreign  mode, 
the  six  or  eight  music-sellers''  ballads,  the  inevitable  show  piece 
for  the  soprano,  the  equally  inevitable  and  most  dreary  attempts 
at  concerted  music,  the  Rossinian  (?)  finale,  the  melancholy 
strains  for  the  indispensable  comic  man,  sometimes  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  sometimes  a  roue  young  officer,  half  scamp,  half  fool,  in 
an  impossible  uniform  that  did  not  fit  him ;  sometimes  a  village 
lout  of  the  conventional  addle-pated  kind,  with  a  good  many 
ribands  round  his  cap,  and  bent  on  indulging  in  gross  buffoonery, 
which  never  made  any  one  laugh.  Then  with  sickening  appre- 
hension we  anticipated  the  weak,  but  pretentious  duet,  the  whole- 
sale pilferings  from  Verdi,  Rossini,  and  Auber,  the  scraps  from 
Beethoven,  the  reminiscences  of  Gounod,  the  ambitious  but  in- 
effective quartett — that  is  if  the  opera  were  a  '  grand  J  one  and 
on  a  historical  subject,  probably  a  siege — the  laboured  and  bom- 
bastic overture  introducing  the  themes  of  the  principal  ballads 
which  were  to  make  the  fortune  of  certain  cnterprizing  music- 
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sellers,  but  failed  to  do  so ;  the  vociferous  applause  from  the 
claquers,  the  half  empty  theatre,  peopled  by  'free  admissions'' 
and  divers  mistaken  individuals  who  came  in  quest  of  an  intel- 
lectual treat  and  were  bored  to  death  in  consequence,  not  to 
mention  the  flourishing  critiques  sure  to  appear  in  the  next  day's 
papers  coupled  with  bold  announcements  of  an  '  unprecendented/ 
a  '  triumphant'  or  c  unparalleled y  success,  which  we  were  well 
aware  could  lead  to  nothing  but  empty  benches  and  a  correspond- 
ingly empty  exchequer. 

No,  this  sort  of  thing  will  not  do  now-a-days.  It  has  been 
tried  times  out  of  number,  and  usually  with  detriment  to  the 
pockets,  certainly  to  the  discredit,  of  those  who  have  attempted  to 
palm  off  upon  the  public  a  commercial  speculation  of  the  stupidest 
kind  as  a  laudable  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  national  opera.  If 
English  dramatic  music  be  ever  to  succeed  at  all,  it  must  begin 
by  being  original,  and  mast  concern  itself  with  national  themes. 
Shady  imitations  of  Auber,  turning  on  incidents  of  early  French 
and  Italian  history,  are  not  entitled  even  to  the  name  of  English 
opera. 

But  our  dramatic  music  is  too  weak  as  yet,  to  stand  alone; 
it  has  everything  to  learn  and  much  to  unlearn ;  it  must  work 
hard  and  be  reluctant  for  a  time  to  appear  in  public,  above  all  it 
must  acquire  the  merits  of  modesty.  Hitherto  it  has  done  little 
but  complain  of  its  grievances.  An  opera  house  in  which  a  single 
or  at  the  most  two  original  works  by  native  composers  were  pro- 
duced each  season,  would  probably  be  renumerative  to  its  pro- 
jectors, and  might  be  the  means  of  effecting  much  good.  A  theatre 
that  elected  to  depend  on  English  opera  as  it  is,  and  on  that  alone, 
would  fail,  and  most  decidedly,  as  it  deserved. 

A  few  years  ago  an  ambitious,  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  bolster 
up  English  opera  was  made  at  Covent  Garden,  with  a  result  that 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Money  was  lost  over  the  genius  of 
native  composers,  and  the  shareholders  fondly  hoped  it  could 
be  recovered  by  means  of  pantomimes  and  foreign  operettas. 
Out  of  all  the  masterpieces,  the  triumphant  successes  produced 
then,  how  many  have  lived  even  in  name  to  the  present  day  ? 
Where,  except  at  cheap  music  stalls,,  do  we  hear  of  such  works  as 
'  Helvellyn/  '  Rose,  or  Love's  Ransom/  and  f  Ida,  or  the  Guar- 
dian Storks  V 

And  here  crops  up  another  matter  worthy  of  consideration. 
Should  a  new  opera  company  be  set  on  foot,  would  it  not  be  as 
well  that  it  should  locate  itself  in  some  theatre  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions ?  Light  operettas  are  swallowed  up  in  Covent  Garden 
and  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  building.  "What,  by  the 
bye,  could  have  induced  Mr.  Russell  to  produce  i  La  Grande 
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Duchesse'  at  such  a  place?  Victor  Masse,  Offenbach,  Balfe, 
Adolphe  Adam,  Benedict,  Macfarren,  and  a  good  many  others 
would  be  pleasant  enough  at  the  Haymarket  or  Lyceum,  but  are 
dismal  to  a  degree  on  that  huge  stage  in  Bow  Street.  Besides, 
an  English  composer  who  is  forced,  into  comparison  with 
Beethoven,  Meyerbeer,  Gounod,  Rossini,  in  his  grander  moments, 
Verdi,  and  Auber,  as  exemplified  in  gorgeous,  bustling  'Mas- 
aniello/  may  fairly  consider  himself  ill-used.  He  is  tempted  to 
aim  too  high,  he  tries  to  be  imposing,  and  is  merely  inflated, 
heavy,  and  tedious,  or  if  he  disregard  the  traditions  and  require- 
ments of  the  building  he  is  light,  graceful,  and  unaffected,  only  to 
find  himself  smothered. 

In  a  house,  too,  of  moderate  dimensions,  many  a  singer  would 
be  heard  to  advantage,  who  at  Covent  Garden  has  no  chance  of 
success.  Now,  for  a  national  opera  we  want  good  performers,  but 
not  exceptional  stars  ;  we  require  conscientious  and  painstaking 
artists  at  reasonable  terms.  We  have  no  wish  to  run  an  opposi- 
tion to  Patti  or  Nielson,  but  we  are  anxious  to  hear  many  sterling 
and  comparatively  unknown  works  satisfactorily  rendered. 

To  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  perfection  of  a  new 
English  Opera  Company,  and  to  the  lovers  of  good  music  at  large, 
to  all  in  fact  who  hope  some  day  or  another  to  hear  something 
besides  Verdi,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  and  '  Faust'  (not  Gounod),  over 
and  over  again,  we  may  be  allowed  to  submit  for  consideration  the 
following  works,  many  of  which,  if  not  likely  to  become  really 
popular,  are  yet  deserving  of  study,  and  would  be  certain  to  attract 
audiences  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  their  production  remune- 
rative : — '  Cosi  fan  tutti/  '  II  Seraglio/  '  Clemenza  di  Tito/  Mo- 
zart; 'Les  Londa/  '  Faust/  'Azar  and  Zemire/  'Owl  Queen/ 
Spohr;  'Son  and  Stranger/  Mendelssohn;  '  Les  deux  journees/ 
Cherubini;  '  Gustavus/  '  Lestocq/  '  Le  premier  jour  du  bonheur/ 
c  Marco  Spada/  Auber ;  '  La  Juive/  Halevy ;  f  La  nonne  Sang- 
lante/  €  La  reine  de  Saba/  '  Mireille/  '  Le  medecin  malgre  lui/ 
1  Philemon  et  Baucis/  Gounod ;  '  La  forza  del  destino/  '  Selno 
foscari/  '  Giovanna  d'Arco,'  Verdi ;  /  Margherita  d'Anjou/  Meyer- 
beer; 'Rosamunda/  Schubert;  'Der  Vampyr/  Marschner;  'Anna 
Bolena'  and  'Parisina/  Donizetti;  'Beatrice  and  Benedict/ 
Hector  Berlioz;  '  Rienzi/*  ' Tannh'auser/  '  Lohengrin/  '  Meister- 


*  The  first  three  works  here  named  are  grand  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
They  are  better  suited  to  an  enormous  theatre  like  Covent  Garden  than  to  one  of 
smaller  size,  but  we  have  given  up  long  ago  all  hope  of  hearing  them  at  the  Koyal 
Italian  Opera.  It  is  simply  prejudice  which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  their  production. 
By  t  he  public  at  large,  by  the  lovers  of  brilliant  and  original  orchestration,  wonder- 
fully graceful  and  expressive  melody,  used  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  point  the 
situation ;  powerful  declamation,  dramatic  energy,  and  a  coherent  narrative  told  ia 
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singer  von  Nurenburg/  Wagner;  '  FalstafF,'  Nicolai.  We  might 
add  to  our  list  many  more  compositions,  and  the  names  of  many- 
additional  authors,  but  the  space  at  our  disposal  is  limited.  Ver- 
bum  sat. 

It  will  be  a  happy  event  for  the  public  at  large  when  the  pa- 
tronage of  opera  is  no  longer  left  simply  to  the  admirers  of  Clari- 
bel  and  Virginia  Gabriel.  The  curse  of  English  music  hitherto 
is  that  it  has  aimed  almost  exclusively  at  prettiness,  and  that 
it  has  sought  principally  to  please  those  who  regard  it  from  the 
least  elevated  point  of  sight.  English  opera  has  failed  because 
it  has  never  dared  to  assert  anything  like  individuality.  It  has 
been  a  servile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  greedy  publishers,  un- 
scrupulous speculators,  and  singers  who  care  little  what  harm  they 
do  to  art  so  long  as  they  can  advance  their  own  interests.  It  has 
been  a  feeble  echo  from  France  and  Italy ;  a  mere  string  of 
ballads  ;  a  creation  without  power,  inspiration,  or  true  feeling.  It 
has  been  a  more  or  less  paying  concern  to  one  or  two  privileged 
composers,  who  managed  to  establish  a  monopoly,  and  who  were 
quite  ready  to  do  anything  except  write  good  music  that  was  de- 
manded of  them.  It  has  been  poorly  mounted,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  leading  parts,  poorly  sung.  As  for  the  libretti  on 
which  the  airs  have  been  founded,  or  at  least  to  which  they  have 
been  attached,  their  abject  silliness  has  become  proverbial.  Eng- 
lish Opera,  too,  instead  of  trying  to  remedy  its  manifold  and 
obvious  defects,  has  vaunted  itself.  It  has  raised  so  loud  and 
lamentable  a  cry  over  its  misfortunes,  thoroughly  deserved,  that 
it  has  made  itself  a  laughing  stock.  Indeed,  it  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  joke,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  merely  an  abortive  and  contemptible  enterprize  of  the 
past. 

The  daily  press  not  having  quite  made  up  its  mind  whether 
the  e  Hamlet'  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  is  a  masterpiece  not  un- 
worthy of  Beethoven,  or  one  of  the  dreariest  and  weakest  operas 
ever  produced,  a  few  words  of  unbiased  criticism — as  unbiased,  at 
least,  as  most  criticism  is  now-a-days — may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  readers  of  the  St.  James'  Magazine. 

Where  shall  we  begin ;  with  the  music  or  with  the  libretto  ? 
With  the  latter  we  venture  to  suggest,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  composer  without  rightly  understanding  the 
material  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 


poetical  language,  by  all,  in  fact,  save  the  critics,  who,  with  the  contracted  ideas  of 
their  class,  say  to  music  '  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further,'  these  works  which 
have  influenced  and  given  hints  to  modern  dramatic  composers  more  than  is  generally 
imagined,  would,  without  doubt,  be  received  not  only,  with  acclamation,  but  with 
amazement  at  their  having  been  so  long  neglected. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  Michel  Carr6,  Jules  Barbier,  Achille  de 
Lauzier£s,  and  Thomas  S.  Williams,  have  managed  on  the  whole 
to  improve  on  the  original  text.  The  combination  of  talent  is 
great,  but  Shakespeare  has  nothing  to  be  thankful  for  in  the 
manipulation  of  his  friends. 

'  Hamlet'  no  longer  is  distributed  into  five  acts,  but  into  seven 
parts.  Polonius  is  the  villain  who  has  aided  Claudius  to  murder 
the  king  his  predecessor.  For  the  famous  address  to  the  players 
we  have  a  diinking  song.  That  the  change  is  not  altogether  for 
the  better  will  be  judged  from  the  following  specimen  : 

"  Yes,  life  is  short, 
Death's  near  at  hand, 
"We'll  laugh  and  drink, 
While  yet  we  may ; 

Each  alas ! 
His  burthen  bears,"  etc. 

f  To  be  or  not  to  be/  is  judiciously  curtailed.  Mr.  T.  S.  Wil- 
liams, by  the  bye,  takes  considerable  credit  to  himself  for  repro- 
ducing, '  whenever  the  Italian  poetry  (?)  of  the  libretto  seemed 
to  have  been  immediately  suggested  by  Shakespeare's  text,'  the 
*  immortal  bards'  own  matchless  lines/  Yet  surely  the  Swan  of 
Avon,  even  in  his  liveliest  humour,  could  never  have  anticipated 
such  a  burlesque  as  the  soliloquy  below  : — 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  ? 
To  die,  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream ; 
Ah !  were  it  allowed  me  to  sever 
The  tie  that  binds  me  to  mortality, 
And  seek  the  undiscovered  country 
From  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns. 
Aye !  to  be,  or  not  to  be  ? 
To  die,  to  sleep  ;  perchance  to  dream." 

Ophelia  drowns  herself  in  full  view  of  the  audience.  The 
Ghost  asserts  his  rights  and  turns  up  in  the  last  tableau  to  see 
that  poetical  justice  is  dispensed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Parisian 
public  in  general,  and  of  the  ingenious  librettists  in  particular. 
Hamlet  '  about  to  turn  his  sword  against  himself/  is  withheld  by 
Horatio  and  Marcellus.  Bent  upon  killing  some  one,  he  very 
appropriately  stabs  the  king,  '  piercing  him  to  the  heart/  as  the 
'book  of  the  words  3  is  good  enough  to  inform  us.  The  fiery 
young  prince  is  again  on  the  point  of  committing  suicide,  when 
the  chorus  interposes  with  these  remarkable  words,  "  O,  Hamlet, 
live  thou  for  thy  loving  people's  sake  ;  for  heaven  hath  willed  that 
thou  shouldst  be  king/'  Says  the  prince,  "  My  heart  in  yonder 
grave  doth  lie,  and — I  am  king."    To  which  the  chorus  can  only 
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respond  most  loyally,  "  Long  live  Hamlet,  our  good  king/'  with 
•which  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm  the  opera  concludes. 

As  for  the  music,  any  one  who  knows  Gounod  at  his  weakest, 
will  have  a  fair  notion  of  much  of  '  Hamlet.'  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  has  murdered  Shakespeare — of  course 
he  has,  but  he  has  risen  equal  to  Dumasft  here,  and  Messrs.  M. 
Carre,  Jules  Barbier,  Alphonse  de  Lauzieres,  and  T.  S.  Williams 
combined.  The  willow  scene  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  opera,  being 
original  in  conception  and  carried  out  with  singular  delicacy  and 
true  poetical  feeling.  It  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  music  put 
together.  The  melodies  are  quaint,  unsophisticated,  and  touch- 
ing. The  instrumentation  throughout  the  scene  is  wondrously 
dreamy,  weird,  and  characteristic.  The  Ophelia  of  Mademoiselle 
Nielsonisthe  Ophelia  of  Shakespeare  and  of  our  own  conceptions, 
not  the  conventional  automaton  of  the  stage.  A  chorus  a  la 
louche  fermee  as  the  body  of  the  '  most  defect  and  wretched  '  of 
ladies  floats  down  the  stream,  is  really  divine.  It  is  one  of  those 
rare  compositions  that  seem  incapable  of  being  committed  to 
paper.  It  is  in  music  what  butterfly  wings  are  in  nature.  It  is 
true  inspiration.    Heard  once,  it  haunts  the  mind  for  weeks. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  leave  out  the  willow  scene  and  the 
opera  is  not  worth  much.  True,  it  is  written  throughout  in  a 
conscientious  and  scholarly  style,  but  it  is  singularly  devoid  of 
force,  brilliancy,  and  true  feeling.  The  scene  of  the  c  play  before 
the  king '  is  tame  and  deficient  in  breadth.  The  music  for  the 
ghost  is  dismal  and  ineffective,  being  little  more  than  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  note.  Nothing  whatever  is  made  of  the 
character  of  c  Hamlet/  Laertes  gets  an  air,  and  a  very  bad  one 
it  is,  without  meaning  of  any  kind,  and  quite  worthy  of  Signor 
Corsi,  who  is  one  of  those  ranting  and  raving  tenors  so  abundant 
in  the  present  day,  whose  principal  object  seems  to  be  to  scream 
themselves  hoarse.  The  king  ought  to  have  an  air,  but  it  is  cut 
out.  Mademoiselle  Linico  is  not  in  her  element  as  the  Queen, 
and  the  music  allotted  to  her  is  neither  agreeable  nor  very  origi- 
nal. There  is  a  striking  and  cleverly  written  chorus  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act,  and  Hamlet's  drinking  song  is  the  most  catching 
air  in  the  opera.  Melody,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  does 
not  seem  to  be  M.  Thomas's  forte.  He  is,  however,  a  perfect 
master  of  the  orchestra,  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  dra- 
matic effect.  The  grand  fault  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  is  the  want 
of  distinctive  character.  There  are  passages  which  are  almost 
note  for  note  with  parts  of  c  Faust/  With  the  exception  of  the 
sixth  tableau,  everything  seems  to  have  been  suggested  or  copied 
from  Gounod,  Verdi,  and  Wagner.  There  are  two  terribly  noisy 
marches,  the  second  of  which  is  vulgar  and  unmeaning  to  a 
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degree.  The  ballet  music,  however,  is  little  short  of  perfection. 
It  is  graceful,  to  the  point,  and  instrumented  with  singular  care 
and  remarkable  skill.  Probably  M.  Thomas  would  be  more  at 
home  in  a  less  ambitious  style  of  opera  than  c  Hamlet/ 

It  has  been  objected  to  his  willow  scene  that  the  songs  intro- 
duced are  too  trivial,  but  surely  Ophelia  was  not  in  the  habit 
during  her  leisure  moments  of  singing  elaborate  bravuras  with  a 
ponderous  accompaniment.  It  is  the  simplicity,  the  spontaneity, 
the  apparent  absence  of  all  effort  in  this  portion  of  the  opera 
which  constitutes  its  principal  charm. 

As  for  Mademoiselle  Nielson,  she  has  been  praised  so  elo- 
quently in  all  the  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  that  we  shall  say 
nothing  of  her  here,  except  that  she  is  perfection.  It  must  be 
rather  humiliating  to  the  composer  to  reflect  where  his  opera 
would  have  been  without  her. 

The  mise-en-scene  is  respectable,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  un- 
worthy of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  It  is  to  that  of  Paris  what 
the  '  Faust'  of  Her  Majesty's  was  to  the  ( Faust '  of  Covent  Gar- 
den. Some  of  the  old  scenery  from  '  FAfricaine'  has  been  turned 
to  account. 

The  cast,  as  a  whole,  is  a  poor  one.  Signor  ArditFs  band 
plays  in  a  way  that  we  should  like  it  to  play  in  all  the  other  five 
nights  of  the  operatic  week. 

'  Hamlet'  is  a  success,  through  no  particular  merits  of  its  own. 
One  good  scene  will  not  save  an  opera  in  seven  acts.  Leaving 
Mademoiselle  Nielson  out  of  the  question,  even  the  willow  scene 
would  have  been  powerless  to  rescue  the  ambitious  work  of  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas. 

'  Hamlet 9  is  a  success  for  the  time  being ;  how  long  it  will 
retain  the  stage,  is  another  question. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FLIGHT. 

"  0  what  a  goodly  outside  Falsehood  hath."— Shakspeare.  • 

A  month  or  two  before  the  date  of  our  last  chapter,  the 
evening  rays  of  a  September  sun  were  shining  softly  down  on  sea- 
shore and  cliff,  as  old  Miller  slowly  made  his  way  up  from  the 
boat  to  his  cottage,  after  a  long  day's  fag  at  the  Island.  It  was  a 
pleasant,  mellow  light,  that  covered  the  hills  with  a  quiet  glory, 
and  made  golden,  happy  islands,  along  the  horizon  of  the  purple 
sea,  though  it  seemed  to  bring  little  joy  to  the  old  fisherman.  He 
carried  across  his  shoulder  a  boat-hook,  round  one  end  of  which 
was  wrapped  a  piece  of  a  tawny-red  net,  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
seen  rough  weather,  and  was  hanging  in  festoons  at  his  back. 
Slowly  he  made  his  way  on,  not  whistling  cheerily,  as  his  custom 
was,  on  his  way  home,  but  looking  moodily  and  sadly  on  the 
ground.  Just  before  he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey,  the  wife 
of  a  neighbour  came  down  the  winding  path  and  met  him  just 
where  he  turned  off  towards  his  own  gate. 

"  A  gay  day  it  has  been,  Miller,  and  grand,  I  take  it,  for  the 
fishing  ?" 

"  Fine  enough,  Missis,  for  the  fish,  and  plenty  of  'era  ready  to 
bite,  for  that  matter;  but  the  fisherman's  getting  old,  and  has 
little  heart  for  his  work.    Good-night,  Missis/' 

And  with  that  they  parted — she  on  her  way  down  the  cliff  to 
meet  her  own  husband  as  he  came  back  from  fishing,  and  he  to  his 
cottage. 

"  So  your  grand  lady's  going  to  have  a  fall,  is  she  ?"  muttered 
the  woman  to  herself,  as  she  wended  down  the  path.  "  I  shouldn't 
wonder,  for  my  part,  after  all  her  goings  on  with  every  young  man 
she  could  lay  her  hands  on,  this  side  of  Sandy  mouth  Pier.  Not 
without  a  warning,  though.  Well,  well,  if  my  Peggy  had  played 
such  tricks,  or  given  herself  such  airs,  Fd — " 

Here  her  words  came  to  a  sudden  and  full  stop,  as,  on  turning 
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a  corner,  she  all  at  once  came  within  sight  of  her  own  daughter, 
the  model  Peggy,  whom  she  always  kept  in  with  such  a  tight  rein. 
— yes,  her  own  very  daughter  Peggy,  flirting  and  gallanting  about 
with  two  young  fishermen  from  Millbay,  who  had  been  out  all  day 
with  her  father  in  the  mackerel  boat.  Jem  Gordon,  her  husband, 
was  quietly  lounging  up  against  the  corner  of  his  boat,  which  was 
drawn  up  on  the  sand,  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  apparently 
surveying  his  daughter's  mal-practices  with  serene  complacency. 
At  all  events,  he  smoked  on,  and  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Gordon's  feelings  were  clearly  too  many  for  her. 
"  To  think/'  she  cried,  "  only  to  think  of  my  own  Peggy, 
scarcely  able  to  open  her  mouth  if  a  man  comes  into  our  cottage 
at  home — and  here  she  is  down  on  the  sands  a  c  trapesing9  about 
like  mad  with  them  two  idle  scamps  from  Millbay.    My /" 

While  she  settles  accounts  with  luckless  Jane  and  supine  Mr. 
Jem  Gordon,  we  must  return  to  Miller. 

He  had  passed  through  the  little  gateway,  and  almost  reached 
his  cottage  door  ere  he  caught  sight  of  his  daughter  Fanny  sitting 
listlessly  on  an  old  bench  under  the  ash  tree,  and  looking  wistfully 
away  across  the  meadows  that  divided  her  from  the  town,  the  few 
scattered  lights  of  which  now  began  to  twinkle  through  the  misty 
twilight.  The  net  that  she  had  been  mending  had  fallen  idly  from 
one  hand,  and  lay  across  her  dress  and  feet,  while  in  the  other  she 
grasped  a  piece  of  crumbled  paper.  Lost  in  thought,  apparently, 
she  had  not  heard  the  latch  of  the  wicket- gate  click  in  its  usual 
fashion,  nor  even  her  father's  well-known  step,  until  he  was  almost 
close  to  her  side,  and  suddenly  called  out — 

"  Why,  Fanny,  girl,  what's  come  to  you — what's  the  matter 
now  ?" 

Hastily  thrusting  the  piece  of  paper  into  her  bosom — 

"  Oh  !  father,"  she  cried,  "  how  you  startled  me !  There's 
nothing  the  matter,  only  very  tired — tired  of  work,  and  tired  of 
waiting  for  you.    It's  an  hour  beyond  your  usual  time." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that;  they  are  getting  the  mackerel  boats 
ready  for  another  cruise,  and  your  two  brothers  are  off  for  the 
night.  I  stayed  at  the  Island  to  see  them  come  out,  and  give 
them  a  word  about  the  '  school'  of  fish  that  were  playing  off 
Bovisand  this  afternoon.  But  don't  stop  there  in  the  cold,  girl 
— come  in  and  get  supper  ready." 

And  then  they  went  into  the  cottage. 

Supper  was  soon  ready,  for  the  cloth  was  already  laid,  and 
most  of  the  eatables  were  prepared ;  and  the  father  and  daughter 
sat  down  to  their  frugal  meal,  as  they  had  done  many  a  time  be- 
fore. But  the  old  man  was  silent  and  out  of  spirits,  and  ate  little 
or  nothing ;  while  she  could  scarcely  swallow  a  morsel,  though  she 
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did  her  utmost  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  making  a  hearty 
supper. 

But  the  weary  business  was  over  at  last,  and  old  Miller  having 
lighted  his  pipe,  settled  himself  down  into  an  arm-chair  by  the 
fire-side.  The  girl  took  her  unfinished  net,  once  more,  in  hand, 
and  sat  opposite  to  him  on  a  low  stool,  but  yet  in  a  darker 
corner,  which  the  light  of  the  fire  did  not  chance  to  reach. 

For  a  time  the  silence  went  on,  unbroken.  But,  at  last,  the 
old  man  said  very  quietly — and  almost  tenderly — for  him — 

"  Fanny,  girl, — what  ails  you  ?  There  is  something  the  matter 
with  you ;  you're  not  like  yourself ;  you  neither  eat,  nor  drink, 
nor  talk,  nor  work,  as  you  did ; — and  as  for  the  song  that  I  used 
to  listen  to  in  the  garden — the  gayest  bird  of  all  is  dumb  ?" 

"  O  !  I  shall  soon  be  all  right,  father/'  she  answered,  "  It's  the 
weather,  I  think,  that  tires  me  out  so ;  and  I  have  been  busy  all 
day  at  the  nets  till  my  fingers  ache,  and  my  eyes  are  weary. 
Fll  go  out  and  get  a  breath  of  air.  Perhaps,  that  may  re- 
vive me/' 

"  Put  away  your  work,  child,  if  you're  fagged  to  that  degree. 
But  don't  go  far,  for  it's  getting  dark,  and  blowing  up  for  rain. 
There's  no  hurry  for  the  nets  till  to-morrow." 

Then  she  rose  quietly  and  wearily,  hung  up  the  net  at  a 
wooden  peg  in  the  corner,  and  went  upstairs  to  her  own  little 
room  to  get  ready  for  going  out. 

When  once  inside  her  own  room — having  carefully  closed  the 
door — she  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  gazing  out  through  the 
evening  mist  across  the  quiet  fields,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do. 
Then,  suddenly  turning  round,  she  cast  herself  in  an  agony  of  grief 
on  the  bed,  and  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears.  If  her  father 
had  spoken  bitterly  or  angrily  to  her,  her  proud  spirit  of  defiance 
and  rebellion  would  have  come  to  her  help,  and  made  her  answer 
to  his  rebuke  one  of  equal  anger.  But  his  few  words  of  kindness 
had  gone  to  her  very  heart ;  pride,  rebellion,  and  defiance  had  all 
melted  away.  Go  she  must — for  it  was  impossible  any  longer 
to  stay,  and  yet  hide  that  from  her  father's  eyes  which  would 
bring  him  to  shame ;  but  not  bitterly,  not  in  scorn, — not  with 
any  words  of  strife.  It  seemed  as  if  every  particle  of  spirit 
within  her  were  dead.  She  had  neither  life,  nor  strength,  nor 
passion  left.  Sorrow,  ruin,  desolation — flight; — these  were  the 
clouds  that  hemmed  her  in  on  every  side,  and  shut  out  every  ray 
of  hope. 

But  the  flood  of  tears  was  a  relief.  The  flinty  rock  had  been 
dry  for  many  a  long  week,  and  now  she  wept  silently  and  softly  as 
if  her  eyes  had  never  before  known  what  tears  were.  Never, 
indeed,  had  they  known  such  tears  as  these  which  she  now  shed. 
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Tears  of  anger,  of  petulance,  of  happy  joy — she  had  often  shed  in 
abundance,  like  April  showers  in  a  sunny  sky.  But  now  her  eyes 
were  flooded  from  the  springs  of  deep  inner  shame,  remorse,  and 
angry  sorrow.  Who  was  she  that  she  should  thus  be  picked  out 
for  such  intolerable  misfortune  ?  What  had  she  done  to  deserve 
such  treatment  ? 

What  had  she  done  ?  Ah  !  well  enough  she  knew  that.  She  had 
listened  to  the  smooth  speeches,  the  lying  promises,  of  a  villain. 

Curses  on  his  handsome,  cruel  face ;  curses  on  his  false  tongue 
— and  his  lying  promises.  And  yet,  yet — she  loved  him.  She 
felt  this,  and  knew  it  in  her  heart. 

She  would  go  and  meet  him  once  more,  as  she  had  agreed — 
Yes,  she  would  see  and  upbraid  him  as  man  had  never  been  up- 
braided by  a  ruined,  heart-broken  woman. 

This  thought  it  was  that  at  length  roused  her  from  her  passion 
of  grief.  She  rose  quietly  from  the  bed  and  sank  down  on  her 
knees  at  the  foot  of  it,  where  many  a  time  as  a  little  child  she  had 
lisped  a  child's  prayer,  in  the  old  happy  days,  long,  long  gone  by. 

"  O  mother  !"  she  cried  in  her  heart,  "  O  mother  !  if  you  can 
see  me  now,  look  on  your  poor,  ruined  child/'  And  then  her 
heart  went  out  to  a  higher  power,  though  the  few  words  were  all 
broken  and  confused.  "  God  have  mercy  on  me.  O  my  God, 
help  me,  help  me/'  and  then  the  tears  came  again  and  drowned 
her  broken  utterance. 

At  last,  however,  she  recovered  herself,  and  having  washed  away 
all  outward  trace  of  her  sorrow,  she  at  first  put  on  an  old  straw 
hat  that  still  bore  in  it  a  bunch  of  ribbon  which  had  been  his  gift, 
and  a  shawl  he  had  brought  to  her  from  Sandymouth  Fair.  Sud- 
denly she  tore  the  ribbon  from  the  hat,  flung  the  shawl  hastily 
to  the  ground,  and  put  on  a  bonnet  and  shawl  which  her  father 
had  given  to  her  for  Sunday  and  gala  wear.  This  done,  she  made 
up  a  small  bundle  of  other  clothing,  took  from  the  table  drawer  a 
few  little  trinkets,  and  a  small  Testament,  on  the  first  page  of 
which,  in  old,  faded,  yellow  ink,  was  her  own  name.  It  had  been 
given  to  her  by  her  mother,  when  she  was  a  good  little  girl  of 
seven  at  the  Sunday  School.    As  she  looked  at  the  words, 

"Fanny  Miller,  with  her  mother's  prayers/' 
her  eyes  again  filled  with  tears.  But  there  was  no  more  time  for 
delay;  and  she  crept  softly  downstairs.  When  she  got  to  the 
kitchen-door,  she  paused  for  a  moment  and  listened.  The  last,  sad, 
terrible  hour  was  come,  as  she  knew  it  had  been  coming  for  many 
a  weary  day. 

u  Good-bye,  father,"  she  whispered  to  herself.  u  Don't  curse 
me — don't  curse  your  poor  Fanny.  I  must  go,  father.  I  can't 
stay  to  be  pointed  at,  and  break  your  heart  ! " 
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Then  she  laid  her  hand  softly  on  the  latch,  opened  the  door, 
and  peeped  in.  "  I  must  say  good-bye  to  hini."  Softly,  very 
softly,  she  whispered  good-bye.  But  no  answer  came,  and  two  steps 
nearer  the  fire,  she  saw  that  the  old  man  had  smoked  out  his  pipe, 
and  was  lying  back  in  the  easy  chair  fast  asleep. 

u  Good-bye,  father/'  she  whispered  once  more,  and  then  bend- 
ing over  him  softly,  she  tenderly  kissed  his  forehead;  and  in 
another  moment  had  left  the  room,  closed  the  door,  passed  through 
the  wicket-gate,  and  was  on  her  way  down  the  winding  road 
towards  the  town. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  this  time,  and  the  far-off  bell  of  St. 
Alphege  had  just  chimed  before  the  eight  o'clock  curfew  began. 
A  new  spirit  of  life  seemed  to  be  coming  back  to  her.  She 
quickened  her  pace  into  a  rapid  walk,  and  was  soon  past  the 
neighbouring  cottages,  unseen  by  the  neighbours,  still  hurrying 
eagerly  on. 

"  I  shall  be  late/'  she  thought  to  herself ;  "  he  said  eight  o'clock 
in  his  note,  and  will  be  mad  enough  if  I  keep  him  waiting." 

Half  a  mile  further  on,  the  road  wound  round  the  foot  of  a 
steep,  rocky  slope,  and  in  the  hollow  a  few  hundred  yards  away 
from  it  was  an  old,  half-ruinous  lime  kiln. 

Hastily  she  made  her  way  across  a  piece  of  wild,  waste  ground, 
with  difficulty  avoiding  many  a  fall  over  the  broken  fragments  of 
lime-stone  which  lay  scattered  across  the  path.  A  rough,  scram- 
bling bed  of  bramble  and  furze  had  grown  up  round  the  sides  of 
the  old  kiln,  and  the  arched  doorway  which  led  into  a  little  inner 
room  was  nearly  blocked  up  with  tangled  branches.  All  seemed 
dreary  and  dark  enough  to  the  poor  girl,  but  she  knew  the  place 
well,  and  had  no  fear.  Still  it  was  so  very  dim,  and  so  silent  at 
first  that  she  fancied  the  man  whom  she  came  to  meet  was  not 
there. 

As  she  reached  the  doorway,  however,  a  figure  stepped  quickly 
out  from  the  deeper  gloom  within,  and  welcomed  her  with  many 
tender  words. 

"  My  darling/'  he  said,  "  I  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  that  for 
once  in  your  life  you  were  going  to  fail  me ;  and  until  you  came 
close  at  hand,  and  I  knew  your  step,  I  dared  not  stir  out  of  my 
hiding-place." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "Francis  Stone,  I  am  here  once  more  ; 
and,  for  the  last  time.  But  as  for  your  '  Darling ' — for  God's  sake, 
don't  call  me  by  that  name  any  more,  unless  you  mean  by  it  some- 
thing more  than  you  have  meant  yet.  How  many  promises  have 
you  made,  that  began  and  ended  with  darling — how  many  oaths 
have  you  sworn — to  be  true  to  your  queen  and  darling — oh, 
Frank,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  be  true  to  me  now !" 
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u  In  the  name  of  Heaven,,  Fanny,  what  does  all  this  tempest 
mean?  Here  I  am,  according  to  my  own  promise,  waiting  to  be 
true ;  and  here  you  come  with  a  string  of  words  about  broken 
promises  and  false  oaths,  and  a  host  of  hard  names  for  me,  who 
have  been  here  waiting  in  this  dismal  hole  of  a  place  for  the  last 
half-hour." 

"  And  how  long  have  I  waited,  Frank ;  how  many  long  weary 
days,  weeks,  months,  since  you  first  promised  to  make  me  your 
own,  your  own  true  wife  ?  Waited,  and  hoped,  and  prayed,  and 
implored  you  to  have  mercy — till — till,  the  neighbours  have 
begun  to  talk  of  me,  and  my  shame  can  no  longer  be  hidden  from 
my  father's  eyes.  But,  that  part  of  the  trouble  is  over  now.  I 
have  left  him  this  night ;  and  shall  never  go  back.  Whatever  fresh 
shame  and  misery  are  in  store,  shall  be  among  strangers  who — n 
and  here  she  once  more  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  passionate  weep- 
ing, "  who  may  not  make  a  darling  of  me,  but  yet  '* 

"But  why  talk  of  shame  and  misery,  Fanny;  you  know  how  I 
have  done  my  utmost  and  best  for  you  in  every  way,  and  even 
now,  if  it  were  not  for  my  father,  would  own  you  as  my  wife  at 
once.  But,  with  this  d — d  gout  upon  him,  and  in  his  present 
temper,  he'd  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling,  and  then  where  should  we 
be  ?  The  property  is  not  entailed,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  he 
can  fling  away  every  stick  in  the  place  to  any  ploughboy  at  the 
farm,  if  he  chooses.    Only  give  me  time/' 

€t  But  you  have  had  time,  over  and  over  again.  And  how  can 
you  own  me  as  your  wife — when  I  am  not  yours  ?" 

"  In  the  sight  of  God,  as  good  as  mine,  my  darling ;  and  mine 
you  shall  be,  if  you  will  only  wait  till  to-morrow.  What  would 
you  say,  Fan,  if  I  told  you  that  in  my  pocket,  now  at  this  pre- 
sent moment,  is  the  license  all  duly  waiting  to  be  signed  and 
sealed,  (here  he  took  out  a  bundle  of  papers  from  his  pocket) 
and  that  the  curate  of  Bickleigh  has  notice  to  be  ready  at  church 
to-morrow  morning  at  11.45,  without  fail,  for  Darby  and  Joan  to 
be  made  one." 

"  Say/'  she  slowly  answered,  "  what  should  I  say  ?  Say  that 
I  freely  forgive  you  with  heart  and  soul,  all  my  long  bitter  days 
of  sadness  and  despair.  But,  oh  !  Frank,  for  Christ's  sake  don't 
trifle  with  me  any  more.  Or  I  shall  go  mad ;  or  die.  You're 
never  going  to  cheat  me  again  ?' 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  as  she  poured  out  this  torrent  of 
burning  words  j  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  scarcely 
able  to  support  her  trembling  frame. 

He  made  no  answer,  (for  he  was  too  angry  to  speak)  but 
putting  his  arm  round  her  waist — he  kissed  her  trembling  lips, 
and  led  her  out  through  the  open  doorway  as  if  on  her  way  home. 
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For  a  few  moments  neither  spoke. 

(t  You  must  meet  me,  Fanny/'  he  then  said,  "  to-morrow 
punctually  at  eleven  at  the  cross  lanes  below  the  mill.  Or,  rather 
you  must  meet  the  fly  which  will  be  there  waiting  for  you.  The 
driver  will  have  his  orders.  Say  nothing  to  him  but  the  one 
word  Bickleigh.  Jump  into  the  carriage,  and  drive  straight  out 
by  the  old  road ;  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  at  another  cross  lane,  I 
shall  be  on  the  look-out  for  you ;  and  then,  onwards  as  hard  as 
we  can  go  to  the  curate  of  Bickleigh.  And  now,  Fanny,  it's 
getting  late.    I  must  see  you  home/' 

u  Home  ?"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  no  home. — I  have  left  the 
cottage,  and  will  never  see  it  again  but  as  one  who  is  no  longer 
ashamed  to  say  good  morning  to  the  neighbours,  and  to  look  her 
father  in  the  face/' 

"  But,  where  are  you  to  go  to-night  ?  You  cannot  stay  here 
in  the  fields.  If  we  go  into  Sandymouth  together,  the  chances 
are  fifty  to  one  that  some  fool  or  other  of  a  neighbour  recognizes 
either  me  or  you,  or  both  of  us,  on  our  way  into  town  ;  and  that 
would  be  utter  ruin  to  me  just  now  !  You  must  go  back,  Fanny, 
to  your  father's  cottage." 

But  this  was  what  the  hapless  girl  would  not  do.  Neither 
entreaty,  nor  argument,  nor  threat  was  of  the  slighest  use. 

"  I  have  no  home,  no  father,  I  tell  you,"  she  fiercely  answered, 
u  no  one  to  go  back  to,  until  I  can  go  back  without  fear  or  shame 
in  the  daylight.  Without  shame  did  I  say  ?  No,  never  without 
shame  again ;  but  at  least — "  and  here  she  once  more  broke  off 
abruptly.  "  O  !  Frank,  be  true  to  me  now — but,  you  will  be  true, 
I  know, — you  will  not,  cannot  deceive  me  again.  Swear  to  me, 
Frank ;  here  as  we  stand  in  the  light  of  God's  stars  shining  above 
us  ;  swear  to  be  true  !"  And  the  coward,  who  had  taken  many 
oaths,  added  one  such  more  to  the  list. 

"  I  know  my  way  into  Sandy  mouth  j  well  enough,  across  the 
fields,"  she  replied,  "  and  will  do  my  best  to  get  a  decent  lodging 
for  the  night  at  Harland's,  the  Baker's  widow,  in  Tin  Street,  as  if 
I  were  going  on  by  the  early  coach  in  the  morning.  Meanwhile, 
you  take  the  road  into  Town,  and  then  all  will  be  safe  till  to- 
morrow."  And  with  this  agreement  they  parted. 

The  widow  Harland  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Fanny's,  and 
readily  agreed  to  give  her  a  night's  lodging  and  breakfast  in  the 
morning. 

"  Going  on  to  Exeter  by  the  ten  o'clock  coach,  eh  ?  All  right, 
my  dear,  and  a  pleasant  journey  you'll  have.  These  fust  days  in 
September  be  fine  for  the  coach-top,  they  be." 

As  for  Stone,  he  slowly  made  his  way  back  to  Encomb,  and 
the  Manor-house,  unnoticed  by  anyone ;  crept  stealthily  up  to  his 
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own  room,  changed  his  muddy  boots,  put  on  an  old  shooting 
jacket,  and  went  down  into  the  conservatory  to  smoke  a  cigar, 
and  think  over  his  plan  of  action  for  the  morrow.  Eat  his  reflec- 
tions were  not  at  all  of  a  pleasant  kind ;  and  to  make  matters 
still  worse  and  more  unsettled — as  he  sauntered  down  through 
the  Hall — the  Squire  came  out  of  the  dining-room — bed-room 
candle  in  hand — and  greeted  him  with  these  words  : 

ei  Frank,  you're  late — I  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  you  for 
the  last  hour." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am;  it  was  my  last  evening  on  the  river  this 
season,  and  the  fish  didn't  rise  till  awfully  late.  And  as  I 
didn't  like  coming  home  with  an  empty  basket,  I  stayed  rather 
later  than  usual.    Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do,  sir  V 

"  Nothing  to-night.  But,  to-morrow  at  eleven,  I  want  to  shoot 
over  those  lower  fields  of  turnips ;  and  one  gun  cant  do  it,  so  I 
have  told  the  keeper  to  be  ready  for  us  in  good  time." 

u  Sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  I  can't  be  there.  Any  other  day — I 
should  have  enjoyed  a  morning  with  you.  But  to-morrow,  I  am 
specially  engaged  at  Piper's  Island  ;  an  old  engagement  with 
young  Henderson." 

"  Damn  Piper's  Island,"  said  the  testy  old  man.  cc  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  spend  half  your  time  on  Piper's  Island.  Why  not 
take  lodgings  there,  altogether,  for  the  season?" 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  very  sorry;  but  I  cannot  put  off 
Henderson.  The  next  day,  I  will  shoot  as  many  turnip  fields 
as  you  can  find  between  this  and  the  river." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Frank,  that  is  always  your  plan,  some  way  or  other; 
Piper's  Island  first,  then  the  home  business.  However,"  he 
sulkily  added,  "  so  be  it ;"  and  then,  in  an  angrier  tone,  "there's 
no  truth,  I  suppose,  in  what  some  fellow  was  saying  the  other 
day  about  some  pretty  girl,  a  fisherman's  daughter  out  there  on 
the  cliffs  ?  By  Jupiter,  remember,  Mr.  Frank — I'll  have  no 
confounded  game  of  that  kind.    Mind  that." 

At  that  instant  Mr.  Frank  busied  himself  suddenly  and  in- 
tently in  lighting  his  cigar  at  the  taper  in  the  hall — which  cigar 
seemed  to  defy  every  effort  he  could  make  to  induce  it  to  draw. 
The  Squire's  words  had  sent  a  shiver  of  surprise  and  horror 
through  him ;  but  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  as  he  replied — 

u  I  don't  know  who  your  informant  may  be,  sir,  but  if  there's 
any  pretty  girl  among  the  fishermen  on  Piper's  Island,  he  keeps 
all  the  news  to  himself.    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

"  Well,  Sir — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  as  you  like — but  I  don't  see  what 
there  is  so  devilish  funny  in  it,  or  what  you're  laughing  at ;"  and 
with  this  the  old  man  went  grumbling  upstairs  to  bed. 

Nor,  when  the  smoker  had  put  the  matter  into  his  pipe,  did  he 
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find  it  so  peculiarly  full  of  fun  as  he  pretended,  or  so  pleasant  as 
lie  could  have  wished. 

"  It's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  altogether — what  with  the  girl's 
mad  running  away,  and  the  governor's  blazing  out  into  this  frantic 
ill-temper/' 

"  However/'  he  thought  to  himself,  "  it's  quite,  clear  that  I  must 
carry  out  this  business  now  that  I  have  begun  it.  I  must  satisfy 
her  for  the  time,  and  stop  her  mouth  in  some  way  or  other — that's 
quite  plain.  What  meddling  fool,  I  should  like  to  know,  must 
needs  come  and  poison  the  governor's  mind  against  Piper's  Island  ? 
As  if  he  were  not  crusty  enough  already." 

Any  satisfactory  answer  to  this  query  appeared  very  hard  to 
discover ;  nor  did  it  seem  at  all  easier  to  settle  his  exact  plans  of 
proceeding  for  the  morrow.  Tobacco,  which  usually  helped  him 
in  such  perplexities,  was  now  of  no  avail.  A  second  cigar — which 
of  course  burned  badly — only  served  to  make  him  more  savage 
and  unsettled  than  before.  Long  after  all  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold were  sound  asleep,  Mr.  Frank  Stone  stalked  moodily  and 
restlessly  up  and  down  in  the  conservatory,  still  lost  in  troublous 
thought,  and  still  not  satisfied  to  give  up  thinking  for  the  morrow. 

At  last,  however,  he  seemed  to  have  brought  his  plans  to  some 
definite,  fixed  conclusion ;  and  then,  in  his  usual  quiet  and 
stealthy  fashion,  he  made  his  wray  up  to  his  own  room,  weary  with 
many  thoughts — weary  of  the  constant  anxiety  that  had  weighed 
on  him  all  day,  and  glad  to  seek  in  sleep  some  forgetfulness  of  his 
busy  toil.  For,  false  as  the  man  was — downward  as  his  path  was 
gradually  becoming — he  was  not  all  evil  as  yet,  or  so  swallowed 
up  in  wrong  as  not  to  be  able  to  take  to  himself  the  old  words  out 
of  his  mother's  favourite  volume — 

"  "When  tired  with  vain  rotations  of  the  day, 
Sleep  winds  us  up  for  the  succeeding  dawn."# 

"  So  says  my  good  mother,"  was  his  last  thought,  "  and  she 
ought  to  be  a  good  judge  of  what  sleep  can  do,  seeing  that  she 
spends  more  than  half  her  time  in  bed.  A  good  night's  rest  will 
set  me  all  to  rights  ;  and  before  six  to-morrow  morning  I'll  be  in 
Sandymouth,  and  settle  all  my  plans  in  good  time." 

Meanwhile,  before  the  morrow  comes,  we  must  glance  for  a 
moment  at  one  of  his  old  friends,  of  whom  we  have  seen  nothing 
for  many  a  long  day. 

Fitzgerald  was  hard  at  work  among  his  patients  when  Dr.  Vining 


#  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 
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and  his  daughter  got  back  once  more  into  their  old  quarters  at 
Langford,  and  glad  enough  he  was  to  see  them  again. 

The  old  man  was  bright  and  cheery  enough  in  his  greeting, 
but  the  daughter — so  Fitzgerald  thought — rather  cold  and  formal 
in  her  manner,  though  she  thanked  him  cordially  for  the  zeal 
with  which  he  had  entered  on  his  new  duties. 

"  Pray  don't  thank  me/'  he  answered,  H I  shall  have  been 
worse  than  a  barbarian  to  have  allowed  my  uncle  to  go  back  to  his 
work  when  he  was  utterly  unfit  for  it ;  and  all  I  have  been  doing 
here  is,  after  all,  but  a  part  of  my  regular  work/' 

"  Yes,  but  I  must  have  been  a  still  greater  barbarian,  Willy, 
if  I  had  not  felt  your  kindness  in  setting  to  work  at  once  for  us, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cheery  letters  you  wrote  to  papa,  telling  him 
all  that  was  going  on  here,  and  in  all  the  various  nooks  and  cor- 
ners where  his  patients  lie  hid." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called  him  "Willy  that  he 
could  recollect,  and  the  sound  of  his  Christian  name  from  her  lips 
was  like  music  to  his  ears.  In  fact,  he  could  scarcely  believe  them 
at  first ;  but  they  might  have  been  trusted,  and  the  thought  of 
its  being  so  sent  him  on  his  way  down  the  village  to  an  old,  ill- 
tempered,  rheumatic  patient,  as  gaily  as  if  he  had  been  on  his  way 
to  a  feast  in  fairy-land,  instead  of  to  a  dingy,  ill-ventilated  garret 
in  a  dingy,  dirty  cottage. 

As  he  went  down  the  lane  under  the  row  of  elm-trees  he  met 
the  postman,  and  full  of  happy  thoughts,  opened  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  at  which  the  reader  may  also  glance  if  he  will,  as 
the  young  doctor  makes  his  way  through  the  successive  patches  of 
bright  light,  and  dark  green  shade  that  chequered  the  dusty  road. 
It  bore  the  Sandymouth  post-mark,  and  he  knew  the  hand-writing 
at  a  glance.  "  By  Jove  !"  he  said  to  himself,  u  it's  from  old  Pen- 
fold/'  and  his  guess  was  a  true  one,  though  he  could  not  at  all 
understand  what  his  friend  should  be  doing  at  Sandymouth,  while 
his  curacy  was  near  Heavitree,  Exeter.    Thus  it  ran  : 

"  St.  Padrons,  Sept.  18—. 

u  My  dear  Fitz, 

"  You  will  stare,  no  doubt,  when  you  see  the  date  and 
post-mark  of  this  hasty  note,  and  remember  that  when  I  last  wrote 
I  had  just  taken  a  curacy  near  Exeter,  and  settled  down  into  the 
old-fashioned  vicarage,  with  my  wife,  bairns,  and  books,  and  all  other 
incumbrances.  Well,  no  sooner  had  I  begun  my  work  and  gained 
a  little  knowledge  of  my  rustic  sheep,  than  sudden  news  comes 
that  the  old  vicar,  who  has  been  non-resident  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  die,  just  as  everybody  had 
concluded  he  was  going  to  live.    As  if  he  couldn't  just  as  well 
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have  migrated  six  months  ago,  before  I  got  into  residence,  or 
deferred  his  journey  for  a  year  or  two  till  I  had  won  the  hearts  of 
these  €  bucolics/  and  the  ear  of  Henry  of  Exeter,  or  the  still  more 
impenetrable  and  fatherly  Dean  and  Chapter.  However,  it  is  too 
late  now  to  wish  or  speculate  in  the  matter.  r  Abiit  ad  plures,-^ 
though  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  pluralist  (for  he  had  the  vicarage  of 
Sea-bridge,  a  stall  at  Exeter,  and  the  sinecure  rectory  of  St,  Pa- 
dron's),  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  bishop,  finding  that 
the  new  vicar  was  coming  into  residence  at  once,  and  that  I  must  be 
provided  for,  mercifully  gave  me  the  little  district  church  of  St. 
Padron's,  which  the  Peel  Commissioners  have  endowed  with  an 
old,  misshapen  cottage  on  the  Sandymouth  Cliff,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  The  old  ruined  church  and  rectory- 
house  have  fallen  into  the  insatiable  maw  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, and  are  forthwith  to  be  abolished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Here  I  am,  my  old  friend,  in  a  queer,  old-fashioned  cot- 
tage, just  between  St.  Padron's  and  the  sea ;  and  here  my  good 
wife  and  I  wait  to  give  you  a  hearty  welcome.  When  will  you 
come  ?  Come,  my  friend — soon.  My  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
have  set  me  versifying,  in  the  old  style — of  the  old  days  in  Ham 
Street. 

"  Stat  Domus  informis  Sancti  procul  urbe  Padroni, 
Qua  vitam  Henricus  vir  Reverendus  agit. 
Hanc  circum  horrisoni  strident  Eur  usque  Notusque, 
Imbribus  assiduis  rubraque  *  terra  madet. 

Terribilis  murum  tempestas  diruit  horti, 

Flos  ubi  ridebat  saxa  lutumque  jacent. 
Descendunt  pluviee,  rumpunt  vel  ad  intima  tecti, 

Et  sunt  cuncta  foris  humida,  cuncta  domi. 
Hinc  aqua  librorum  puleherrima  tegmina  laedit — 

Et  maculis  chartas  insidiosa  notat. 

Sed  neque  adhuc  imbres  inter,  ventosque  sonantes 
Qui  muros  frangunt,  dedecorantque  libros — 

Perdidit  uxorem,  nec  amicos,  Gaudia  vitse ! 
(Juos  habet  Henricus,  quos  et  habere  cupit. 

Ille  etenim  est  felix, — dum  fidos  servat  Amicos, 
Optima  dum  Conjux  Astyanaxque  valent. 

"H.  P." 

This  bright  and  cheery  letter  pleased  Fitzgerald,  and  sent  him 
on  through  his  day's  work  with  a  fresh  and  pleasant  impulse.  He 
had  not  seen  his  old  friend  Penfold  for  several  years,  and  now, 
just  as  he  wanted  a  friend,  a  glimpse  of  the  old  well-known  pen 
assured  him  that  one  was  within  reach  on  whom  he  could  always 


*  Mubra* — The  soil  along  this  coast,  in  some  places,  is  of  a  deep,  rich,  red 
hue. 
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rely ;  a  friend,  too,  whose  wit,  good  sense,  and  depth  of  religious 
feeling  were  too  well  known  to  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt. 

The  first  spare  day  should  be  devoted  to  St.  Padron's  and  the 
new  perpetual  curate. 

But  before  that  day  arrived  our  story  carries  us  down  to  the 
St.  Padron's  Cliff  and  old  Miller's  cottage,  and,  above  all,  to 
another  '  minister'  of  a  widely  different  caste  from  the  pleasant 
verse-maker  at  the  cottage.  But  our  new-comer  deserves,  and 
must  have,  a  chapter  to  himself. 

CHAPTEK  XIV. 

ME.  GUDGEON. 

i  1  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear 
At  any  priced 

Goldsmith^  slightly  altered, 

Mr.  Charles  Gudgeon  was  a  great  gun  among  the  Dissenting 
population  of  Sandymouth,  and  especially  among  the  Little  Inde- 
pendent Baptists,  of  which  select,  inner,  circle  of  elected  saints  he 
had  been  the  chosen  pastor  for  many  years.  The  chapel  was  in 
Fish  Street,  not  far  from  the  water-side,  and  originally  intended 
for  the  express  use  and  edification  of  the  sailors,  boatmen,  fisher- 
men, and  other  nautical  backsliders,  who  lounged  about  the  pier- 
head every  Sunday  morning.  It  had  been  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  horse-shoe,  a  form  expressly  chosen  by  the  pastor  as  not 
only  having  a  solid  beauty  of  its  own,  but  being  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  any  known  type  of  church  architecture, —  Popish 
architecture  he  called  it — with  which  he  was  acquaint  ed ;  and 
would  accommodate  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  persons. 

"  Good,  substantial,  red-brick ;  and  none  of  your  Popish  abom- 
inations for  ine,"  said  Mr.  Charles  Gudgeon  \  for  be  it  observed 
that  he  objected  to  the  title  of  Reverend  altogether,  as  being 
equally  Popish  with  Gothic  architecture.  "I  am  plain  Charles 
Gudgeon,"  he  loved  to  boast,  cc  snatched  out  of  the  burning  pit  by 
free  grace ; — plain  Charles  Gudgeon.''' 

And,  plain  enough  C.  G.  was,  beyond  all  doubt;  having  a 
small,  bullet,  head,  and  round  white  face  with  a  complexion  like 
cold,  boiled,  pork ;  small  eyes,  set  wide  apart ;  a  pimply  face,  and 
no  perceptible  eye-lashes ;  and  a  mouth  that  stretched  across  the 
lower  section  of  the  circle  almost  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
edge.  Below  this  chasm  was  a  large,  puffy,  chin  covered  with 
short,  stubbly,  snatches  of  beard — partly  grizzled  with  age,  but  left 
to  grow  as  it  would  in  wild  and  straggly  ugliness.  Charles  was 
short  and  fat ;  his  arms  were  long,  and  his  hands  large  and  meaty. 
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Altogether,  his  photograph  reminded  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  a 
white  gorilla. 

The  "Rotunda"  in  Fish  Street,  as  he  loved  to  call  it,  was 
usually  well  filled  on  the  Sunday,  and  sometimes  on  chosen  occa- 
sions during  the  week ;  but  not  with  the  class  for  whom  it  had 
been  specially  built.  The  idle,  lazy  crowd  of  reprobates  who 
haunted  the  pier,  and  whose  wives  and  families  filled  the  crowded 
and  dingy  courts  and  alleys  round  about  Fish  Street,  somehow  or 
other  were  not  to  be  caught  by  Gudgeon's  burning,  fiery  denunci- 
ations ;  and  few  such  outcasts  were  ever  found  within  those  sacred 
walls.  The  tidings  of  woe  and  damnation  which  he  thundered 
out  to  them  in  smooth  and  unctuous  words,  with  unbroken  glib- 
ness,  under  the  title  of  the  u  everlasting  gospel,"  tasted  too  much 
of  brimstone  even  for  their  rough  palates.  Besides,  it  always 
seemed  as  if  !they,  the  poor  outcasts  from  the  pier-head,  were 
specially  singled  out  as  eminent  living  examples  of  the  Almighty's 
just  anger.  The  regular  frequenters  of  the  Rotunda,  who  duly 
paid  for  their  cushioned  sittings,  the  inner  circle  of  cosy  elect 
ones,  were  never  weary  of  hearing  the  righteous  doom  of  these 
lost  and  godless  backsliders,  whose  fatal  progress  down  the 
slippery  road  of  death  and  certain  lapse  into  the  fiery  gulf  at  the 
end  of  it,  formed  one  of  C.  G/s  most  favourite  and  fruitful 
themes.  The  smug  shoe-maker,  the  sleek  oil  and  butterman,  the 
heavy  butcher  who  drove  a  roaring  trade  in  Sun-flower  Court  till 
long  past  twelve  on  Saturday  nights ;  the  little  tradesmen  and 
petty  shop-keepers,  with  all  their  pious  households,  all  equally 
smug,  and  equally  elect,  comforted  themselves  in,  and  drew  holy 
consolation  from — the  future  eternal  suffering  of  their  brethren. 
They  soared  into  holy  strains  of  semi-jubilation  over  it,  in  one  of 
their  favourite  hymns — 

"  1  For  ever'  is  written  on  their  racks, 
i  For  ever'  on  their  chains  ; 
1  For  ever'  burneth  in  the  fire, 
'  For  ever/  ever  reigns, — " 

echoing  in  dull  malignity  the  well-known  words  of  one  of  their 
favourite  divines,  who  preaching  on  the  same  awful  theme, 
thunders  forth  the  gospel  message  in  this  shape — 

"  The  hell  of  hells  will  be  to  thee,  poor  sinner,  the  thought 
"  that  it  is  to  be  for  ever.  When  the  damned  jingle  the  burning 
"  irons  of  their  torments,  they  shall  say  €  for  ever/  and  when  they 
"  howl,  echo  cries  for  ever  ! 

a  When  a  thousand  years  shall  have  passed,  you  may  say,  I 
u  am  damned ;  nevertheless,  it  is  written  shall  be  damned ;  and 
"  when  a  million  years  have  passed,  still  written  shall  be  damned. 
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"  Be  as  good  as  you  please,  as  moral  you  can  and  honest  as  you 
"  willy  walk  as  uprightly  as  you  can,  it  is  still  written  1  shall  be 
"damned.' 

This  was  exactly  the  theology  in  which  Mr.  Gudgeon  and  his 
well-fed  flock  of  sleek  ones  rejoiced;  turning  the  Almighty  into 
Moloch,  and  three-fourths  of  His  creatures — creatures  made  in 
His  own  image,  and  redeemed  by  the  living  Saviour  of  the  world 
— into  victims  of  His  endless  wrath  and  slaves  of  His  implacable 
vengeance.  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  Rotunda  re-echoed  with 
these  awful  and  impious  parodies  of  truth,  sending  away  the  one 
section  in  self-sanctified  ease,  gloating  over  their  own  supreme 
safety ;  and  the  other  in  hopeless  despair,  or  sullen  indifference  as 
to  their  future  of  endless  woe.  Occasionally,  however,  their 
beloved  pastor  varied  his  performance,  and  infused  into  it  a  vein 
of  jocularity,  as  indecent  and  profane  as  his  parodies  of  the 
Almighty  attributes  of  justice  and  love.  He  told  racy  stories  ol 
famous  sinners,  or  of  unctuous  saints;  he  furbished  up  scraps 
from  the  newspapers,  or  some  popular  jest  book;  mingling 
Joe-Millerisms  with  St.  John,  and  contriving  by  fiery  declamation, 
by  the  passion  of  terror,  by  vulgar  joking,  by  audacious  trespass 
on  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell,  to  move  thousands  to  tears, 
to  laughter,  to  passionate  outcries  of  praise,  to  raving  enthusiasm, 
and  almost  to  open  applause.  And  if,  for  a  time,  all  these  topics 
grew  trite,  he  had  an  unfailing  resource  in  attacking  the  Prayer- 
book  of  the  Church  of  England,  ridiculing  its  services,  jeering  at 
its  ministers,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  ready  and  unscrupulous 
demagogue.  The  stream  of  words  never  failed  him.  "  Chronic 
vociferation^"  was  his  strongest  gift ;  and  his  use  of  it  he  termed 
"  a  pouring  forth  of  the  spirit/' 

Such  was  plain  Charles  Gudgeon,  whose  house,  a  handsome 
square  villa,  stood  on  the  cliff  about  half  a  mile  from  the  cottage 
of  old  Miller.  The  pastor  took  an  interest  in  old  Miller,  such  an 
interest  as  a  clever  gardener  might  take  in  some  tall,  rank  weed 
in  the  corner  of  his  garden,  which  he  calmly  suffers  to  grow  up  to 
its  full  height  of  bloom  and  seed,  that  he  may  cut  it  down  in  its 
pride  for  the  flame  of  the  next  bonfire  of  rubbish.  He  always 
spoke  to  the  old  man  when  they  met,  and  always  had  for  him 
u  a  word  in  season  and  out  of  season/'  and  generally  a  highly  sea- 
soned one — though  it  mostly  began  with  a  few  soft  phrases  in  a 


*  A  genuine  extract  from  the  printed  and  published  discourse  of  a  well-known 
divine  of  this  highly  Christian  school. 

t  The  Latin  epigrammatist  hits  him  off  to  a  nicety. 

"  Vox  tua  mensuris  desiderat  e  tribus  unam  ; 
Lata  satis,  nimium  longa,  jjrofunda  parum" 
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low  voice.,  such  as  : — cc  And  how  is  my  poor  friend  to-day  ?"  with  a 
tremendous  accent  on  "  to-day." 

Miller  had  patiently  undergone  this  sort  of  thing  for  years, 
and  at  last  had  grown  quite  callous  to  it ;  as  long  as  health,  and 
strength,  and  spirit  remained.  Always  bright,  and  cheery,  and 
honest  in  himself,  he  could  not  at  all  understand  the  cold  mali- 
cious pleasure  of  making  others  unhappy,  and  therefore  treated 
Gudgeon  simply  with  silent  contempt.  But  now  a  great  shadow 
had  fallen  over  his  life,  and  it  was  an  evil  time  for  him  to  come 
in  the  way  of  such  a  trial.  His  health  had  long  been  failing,  and 
on  that  terrible  night  when  he  woke  to  the  utter  desolation  of  his 
little  home,  and  found  that  its  light,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  had 
forsaken  him,  he  fairly  broke  down  under  the  burden. 

The  best  part  of  the  night  on  which  poor  Fanny  had  fled  away, 
he  spent  in  wandering  about  the  fields  and  lanes  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  He  went  from  cottage  to  cottage  making  en- 
quiries ;  he  spoke  to  every  chance  passenger  that  he  met,  but  all 
was  in  vain.  No  such  person  as  his  daughter  had  been  seen  any- 
where in  the  neighbourhood ;  nor  could  he  gain  the  slightest 
tidings  or  trace  of  the  direction  in  which  she  had  fled.  Just  as 
morning  began  to  break  over  the  quiet  sea,  he  got  back  to  his 
desolate,  empty,  home.  Both  his  sons  were  still  away  with  the 
mackerel  boats ;  they  had  been  out  all  night,  and  would  not 
return  probably  till  the  middle  of  the  day.  So  that  the  old  man 
was  alone  in  his  misery ;  weary,  heart-broken  and  not  knowing 
where  to  look  for  help.  All  he  could  say  in  his  hopeless,  helpless 
despair  was — 

"  Gone  away — left  me — my  poor  dear  Fanny.  O  Lord,  Lord, 
— don't  be  too  hard  upon  me." 

Then  once  more — hardly  knowing  what  he  was  about — he 
searched  through  every  part  of  the  house,  as  if  there  yet  re- 
mained some  last  desperate  chance  of  her  being  still  some- 
where hidden  about  the  place;  though  he  had  thoroughly 
searched  it  a  dozen  times  already.  Slowly  and  wearily  he  traversed 
every  room,  and  then  at  last,  after  his  vain  search,  came  down  into 
the  kitchen  where  he  had  seen  her  but  a  few  hours  before.  It 
seemed  to  him  years  ago  now ;  far,  far,  away  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  the  past.  Yet  there  was  the  chair  in  the  chimney-corner,  where 
she  had  sat ;  there  on  the  peg  hung  the  net  she  had  been  mending. 
It  was  no  dream,  no  distant  vision,  but  the  terrible,  bitter,  present 
truth.    She  was  gone - perhaps,  never  to  come  back. 

All  these,  and  many  such  thoughts,  passed  through  his  weary 
mind  in  long  and  confused  array ;  growing  darker  and  sadder  as 
one  by  one  the  slow  hours  stole  by, — until  at  length  the  old  man, 
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— still  sitting  in  his  usual  arm-chair, — dropped  off  for  very  weari- 
ness into  a  broken,  troubled,  sleep.  This,  however,  lasted  little 
more  than  an  hour,  when  he  suddenly  started  up  to  find  the 
morning  sun  shining  brightly  in  at  the  window,  and  through  the 
open  door, — at  which  stood  a  neighbour's  dog,  uncertain  whether 
as  usual  to  enter  the  well-known  room  readily,  without  invitation, 
to  creep  in  stealthily  and  snatch  up  a  crust  of  bread  which  he 
spied  on  the  floor,  or  be  gone  back  to  his  master's  house  with  the 
tidings  that  there  was  something  queer  going  on  at  c  Long  Bill's* 
Cottage.  Rover  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  commit  petty 
larceny,  when  the  old  man  suddenly  started  up. 

"Ah!  Rover,  man;  come  in.  She  arn't  here,  though,  lad, 
and  there's  no  breakfast  for  you  now ; — no,  dog, — not  if  ye  wag 
your  very  tail  off.  There  is  a  crust, — eh  ?  is  there  ?  Well, — 
ye'd  best  take  that  and  go.  It's  all  ye're  likely  to  get  here  to- 
day." 

Rover  took  it,  and  went ;  trotting  very  slowly  down  the  sunlit, 
dusty,  road,  back  to  his  own  quarters,  but  every  now  and  then 
stopping  for  a  second  or  two,  and  looking  wistfully  back  at  the 
old  man  who  stood  watching  him  from  the  garden-gate.  In 
spite,  however,  of  much  looking  back,  he  could  make  nothing  of 
the  mystery.  The  kind  hand  that  fed  him  at  the  cottage  door 
was  gone  ;  and  the  master  of  the  house  was  in  trouble.  That 
much,  Ptover's  honest,  brown  eyes  had  quickly  found  out;  but 
that  was  all. 

Miller  stood  there,  silently  watching  the  dog,  as  long  as  he 
was  in  sight,  and  then  all  at  once  hurried  into  the  cottage ;  as  if 
a  new  thought  had  struck  him.  In  a  moment  he  came  out, 
again,  with  his  hat  on,  and  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand. 

"  Good  Lord/'  he  was  softly  whispering  to  himself,  "  Good 

Lord  !  my  girl  have  never  gone  down  to  the  cliff,  and  never, 

never." 

Then,  he  darted  off  at  his  very  utmost  speed,  down  the  wind- 
ing path  that  led  to  the  sea-shore.  In  ten  minutes  he  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  was  gazing  eagerly  over  the 
long  stretch  of  pebbly  sand,  upon  which  the  smooth,  rolling,  tide 
was  lazily  creeping  in  with  soft  and  smiling  waves.  His  quick, 
keen  eye  had  soon  scanned  all  the  likely  or  possible  places.  Not 
a  sign  was  there  of  anything  unusual  in  the  water,  or  on  the 
sands.  Then,  he  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and  slowly  made  his 
way  down  the  zig-zag  path  of  the  cliff. 

He  would  push  off  his  little  boat,  and  just  paddle  along  the 
bend  of  the  little  bay  between  the  two  headlands ;  and  then, — ■ 
then, — then, — of  course  go  home  once  more.    Perhaps,  she  might 
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have  come  back  by  that  time.  No  doubt,  she  would  have  come 
back. 

The  survey  was  soon  made,  but  no  trace  of  the  missing  one 
was  to  be  found ;  no  scrap  of  womanly  dress  floating  on  the  calm 
sea;  not  a  single  footstep  along  the  smooth,  moist  sand.  Once 
more  the  little  boat  was  drawn  up  to  its  usual  resting  place,  and 
then  the  old  man  made  his  way  slowly  back  to  his  lonely  cottage. 
But  the  house  was  still  silent  and  desolate,  just  as  he  had  left  it 
an  hour  or  two  ago ;  and  with  restless  footstep  he  wandered  away 
towards  a  neighbouring  group  of  cottages.  Here  a  couple  of 
kindly  women — fishermen's  wives — fairly  got  hold  of  him,  coaxed 
him  into  the  house,  and  forced  him  to  take  some  breakfast ; 
Betty,  the  elder  of  the  two,  not  scrupling  to  put  a  good  dash  of 
brandy  (which  had  not  paid  duty)  into  his  cup  of  tea. 

"  Miller,"  said  the  cheery  old  dame,  "take  and  drink  it  right 
off.    It's  the  rale  sort,  and  you  wants  it." 

He  was  very  quiet  and  very  patient ;  did  exactly  what  he  was 
told,  like  a  child ;  but  neither  he  nor  they  uttered  a  word  as  to 
the  great  sorrow  which  had  fallen  on  him,  till  he  rose  up  to  go. 

Then,  he  quietly  said, — "  It's  my  girl  Fanny  that  I'm  looking 
after.    You  haven't  seen  nothing  of  her,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  they  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything." 

Then,  he  wished  them  good  morning,  and  went  away  across 
the  fields,  by  the  old  lime-kiln,  to  a  high  piece  of  open  grassy 
land  over-looking  the  sea.  It  was  called  '  The  Beacons'  by  the 
townspeople,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  stood  a  lofty  three-sided 
obelisk,  running  up  to  a  sharp  point,  and  painted  in  broad  trans- 
verse bars  of  black  and  white.  This  served  as  a  land-mark  to 
ships  beating  up  or  down  the  Channel,  and  having  comfortable 
seats  arranged,  all  round  the  base,  was  a  favourite  resort  of  old 
weather-beaten  sailors,  and  marine  idlers  of  all  kinds.  Here  the 
old  fogies  chatted  together  and  smoked  their  pipes,  blew  up  the 
admiralty,  or  dockyard  authorities,  and  fought  their  battles  over 
again,  under  a  cloud  of  tobacco.  The  seat  under  the  obelisk  was 
a  favourite  resort  of  old  Miller's,  and  to  this  he  made  his  way, 
thinking  to  find  there  a  quiet  corner  and  pipe  to  ponder  over  his 
trouble ;  and  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done  next.  Each  side 
of  the  obelisk  afforded  a  seat,  and  in  two  of  the  sections  a  few 
stray  idlers  were  now  grouped  together,  but  the  third  was  empty, 
and  there  the  old  man  at  last  came  to  a  quiet  anchor,  apart  from 
the  others,  who  were  strangers  to  him,  though  men  of  his  own 
class. 

He  had  not  sat  there  half-an-hour  when  a  short  thick-set 
man,  in  a  wide-awake  hat,  and  wearing  a  dirty  white  cravat, 
emerged  from  a  villa  on  the  cliff,  sauntered  slowly  across  the 
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grassy  sward  in  front  of  the  obelisk,  and  made  his  way  up  towards 
the  seat  where  a  trio  of  smokers  were  still  discussing  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  with  evident  relish. 

"I  say/'  urged  one  old  man,  "that  it's  just  like  them  scaly 
Whigs,  when  they're  just  got  in,  to  begin  a  cutting  down  the  poor 
men's  wages.  Before  th'  election,  it  was  nothing  but  I'm  the 
poor  man's  friend ;  you  trust  to  me,  I'm  the  people's  friend ;  none 
of  your  bloated  Tories,  says  they ;  and,  now,  darned  if  they  arn't 
a  going  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  every  Dockyard's  man,  and 
to  turn  adrift  about  seventy  of  'em  on  the  streets.  c  Detrench- 
menf  they  calls  it ;  I  calls  it  robbery  !" 

And  here  the  speaker  came  to  a  full  stop,  as  both  his  listeners 
started  up,  and  shouting  out  to  him,  "  Here's  old  Blazes, — Blaz- 
ing Charley,  a  coming,"  made  their  way  quickly  off  towards  the 
town ;  the  old  man  following  them  as  fast  as  his  feeble  legs  would 
carry  him. 

Presently  they  halted  for  him,  about  fifty  yards  away,  and 
waited  till  he  came  up. 

"  Don't  ye  know  c  Fiery  Blazes,'  Morris  ?"  said  one.  gc  Ah  ! 
he's  the  chap  to  book  you  to  an  inside  place  on  the  bad  road, 
down,  straight  down,  to  the  flames.  He  knows  every  coach  that 
goes  that  way,  and  books  you  right  through,  and  no  mistake ; 
don't  he  Sam?  It's  lucky,  old  man,  you  got  away  when  you  did. 
Poor  old  Long  Bill,  he's  in  for  it,  I'm  afraid,  and  no  mistake. 
There  !  Blest  if  Blazes  hasn't  agone  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ob'lisk,  and  nabbed  him  safe  and  sound  !" 

And  so,  indeed,  it  had  happened  with  poor  Miller.  Little 
knowing  what  was  impending,  (for  his  seat  looked  N.W.,  while 
theirs  ranged  towards  the  South  and  East,)  he  sat  perfectly  quiet 
while  the  dialogue  with  Morris  went  on,  until  all  at  once  he  felt  a 
heavy  hand  laid  on  his  arm,  and  a  soft,  oily,  voice  said : 

"  Well,  dear  friend,  they  have  all  fled  away  but  you,  fled  away 
at  the  very  sight  of  a  poor  sinner  like  me,  poor,  plain  Charles 
Gudgeon  !" 

"  Uncommon  clever  of  'em  so  to  do,"  replied  Miller ;  <c  un- 
common clever,  I  must  say,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  know'd  it,  I 
would  a  gone  with  'em,  sure/y." 

u  What !  run  away  from  your  poor,  dear  pastor  ?" 

u  Poor  ?  Well,  I  don't  know  much  as  to  his  being  so  very 
poor,  but  I  am  sure  he  ain't  dear." 

"  Run  away  from  the  light,  William  Miller,  and  drag  your 
poor  soul  further  into  the  darkness,  and  nearer  to  the  everlasting 
flames?    No;  never!  never  !" 

"  You  may  say,  No,  no  !"  replied  the  old  man,  angrily,  "  but 
I  say,  Yes,  yes !    I  shan't  run  away  from  the  light,  though, 
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Blazes,  not  if  I  knows  it ;  but  I  shall  get  out  of  your  way,  or  you 
shall  get  out  of  mine.  Now,  then,  which  is  it  to  be  ?  I  am  in 
trouble  enough  already,  and,  if  you  don't  cut  it  short,  I  shall  say 
something  nasty,  that's  all." 

"  O,  my  dear  friend/'  replies  the  reverend  divine,  "  by  all 
means  say  that  something  nasty.  No  doubt  it  will  be  for  my 
good ;  say  it,  smite  me  on  the  one  cheek,  and  then  will  I  turn  the 
other  also ;  it's  good  for  me,  it's  good  for  the  old  Adam,  and — 

"  Well,  minister,  I  gave  you  notice  beforehand,  you  know,  so, 
if  you  gets  it,  it's  your  own  look  out.  And  if  you'll  take  my  ad- 
vice, you'll  just  cut  right  off  at  once,  there,  now.  I'm  in  trouble, 
I  tell  you,  once  more  ;  very  low  down  in  my  mind,  and  I  can't 

stand  your  d  d  crawling  stuff,  now.    When  I'm  well,  you  may 

pitch  it  as  hot  and  strong  as  you  can  brew  it,  and  it  won't  be  no 
more  to  me  than  so  many  yards  of  cast  wind,  but  now — " 

"  Go  on,  dear  friend,  go  on  ;  I  shan't  flinch.  For  the  gospel's 
sake  I  can  bear  anything.  Trample  me  in  the  dust,  if  you  will,  I 
shan't  feel  it ;  cut  me  in  pieces  with  tearing  words — " 

"  No,  minister,  I  don't  wish  to  have  no  tearing  words,  if  you 
will  only  just  go  your  way,  and  let  me  alone.  Once  more  I  tell 
you,  I'm  in  trouble,  and  brimstone  and  treacle  is  not  good  for  my 
complaint ;  it  ain't  in  my  line." 

"  In  trouble,  dear  friend  ?  Is  it  about  your  poor  soul  ? — If  so, 
the  Lord  be  praised !  No  wonder  you're  in  trouble,  O  my  friend, 
do  you  know  what  you  are  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  angry  reply,  "  I  know  well  enough  what  I 
be  ;  I'm  an  old  fool  for  stopping  here  a  listening  to  you — that's 
what  I  be." 

"  No,  William  Miller,  no  you're  not ;  it's  not  a  fool  that  you 
are,  but  a  murderer,  and  what's  more,  a  wilful  murderer ;  it  was 
your  sins  helped  to  crucify  Him,  and  your  hand  that  drove  in  the 
nails,  your — " 

"  I  tell  'ee  what  'tis,  minister,  it'll  be  my  hand  that'll  knock 
your  hat  down  over  your  eyes,  if  you  don't  stop  that  long,  bitter 
tongue  of  yours.  Once  more,  Pm  in  trouble,  I  say,  and  can't 
and  won't  bear  it." 

"  Be  patient,  if  it  is  trouble,  dear  friend  ;  be  patient.  It's  the 
Lord's  sending, — is  not  all  trouble,  and  every  trial  is  for  the  sin- 
ner's good  ?  full  of  sweetness,  full  of  grace — from  the  Lord.  He 
sends,  He  gives  and  He  takes  away;  it's  all  from  Him,  dear  friend ; 
He  takes  it  away,  if  it's  as  dear  as  a  right  eye,  and — " 

"  Well,  well,"  interrupted  the  old  man,  angrily,  "  it  may  be 
from  the  Lord,  Mr.  Gudgeon,  or  it  mayn't  be.  Perhaps  it  is, 
and  perhaps  it  isn't ;  and  perhaps  it's  all  for  my  good ;  but  how- 
s'ever  that  be,  you  can't  know  nothing  about  it,  and  can't  do  no- 
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thing  in  it,  unless  you  have  took  to  directing  the  Almighty,  and 
settling  His  plans  for  Him.  You  never  had  no  child  to  love, 
nothing  to  pour  out  your  heart  to,  as  I  did  to  my  girl ;  how  can 
you  tell  what  it  is  to  lose  the  light  of  your  house,  and  the  joy 
of  your  eyes,  you  that  never  had  a  thing  to  love  but  your  own 
righteousness,  and  nothing  to  lose  but  your  own  pew-rents  V 

"  Go  on,  dear  friend,  go  on.  O,  yes,  nothing  to  love  but  my 
own  righteousness,  which  is  filthy  rags,  and  nothing  to  lose  but  my 
own  pew-rents,  which  is  mere  dross  and  filthy  lucre.  Go  on,  dear 
friend,  go  on,  Charles  Gudgeon  waits. " 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  on ;  Filthy  rags,  is  it  ?  and  filthy  lucre,  eh  ? 
Well,  minister,  I  don't  know,  of  course,  what  you  keeps  your 
money  tied  up  in — you  knows  that  best  yourself,  and  how  many 
bags  there  be,  and  who  kips  the  strings  of  'em.  All  I  wonders  at 
is  that  if  the  whole  business  is  such  a  lot  of  precious  muck  as  you 
make  out,  why  you  haven't  parted  with  it  all  long  ago.  But  may 
be,  it's  your  trial  to  have  it ;  to  keep  what  you  likes  best,  same  as 
it's  my  trial  to  lose  it  ?  eh,  minister  ?  But  it's  no  good  my  talk- 
ing to  you  of  my  trouble,  go  away,  before  I  say  something  worse  ; 
I  told  you  when  you  began,  you'd  get  it.  Go,  go  !"  And  then 
the  old  man  rose  from  his  seat,  and  pointed  with  outstretched 
hand  to  Mr.  Gudgeon's  villa  on  the  cliff.  "  Go,"  he  said,  "  back 
to  your  money-bags,  your  dross,  and  your  filthy  rags,  and  don't 
come  here  howling  to  a  man  who  has  lost  his  child,  and  is  looking 
for  the  villain  who  led  her  away  ;  Curse  him  !  Go  !"  And  again 
he  pointed  to  Gudgeon  Villa. 

And  there  was  such  a  ring  of  intense  bitterness  and  suppressed 
fury  in  these  last  two  words  that  plain  Charles  Gudgeon  thought 
it  best  to  take  the  advice  that  was  given  to  him,  and  go,  as  he  was 
told ;  wending  his  way  back  to  his  own  house,  in  no  very  happy 
frame  of  mind.  His  hair,  so  to  speak,  sleek  and  smooth  as  it  was, 
had  all  been  brushed  the  wrong  way;  his  choicest,  goodliest, 
feathers  all  ruffled.  His  own  weapons  had  been  snatched  from 
him,  and  turned  against  him;  his  keenest  words  had  been  distorted 
and  thrown  in  his  face  with  no  small  skill,  and  with  great  bitter- 
ness, by  an  ignorant,  godless,  backslider,  by  a  profane  despiser,  by 
one  sunk  in  darkness  and  lost  in  iniquity.  It  was  a  sore  exercise, 
and  it  had  to  be  borne.  But  he  reached  home  in  time  for  dinner, 
there  was  some  comfort,  at  least,  in  that.  Bump-steak  and  kid- 
ney puddings  brought  a  solid  satisfaction  to  his  troubled  spirit. 
He  grew  calmer  as  he  entered  more  fully  into  their  full  flavour, 
and  forgot  his  discomfiture  and  flight  in  that  comfortable  sense  of 
fulness  which  becomes  a  chosen  vessel.  After  half  an  hour  of 
steady,  unctuous,  toil,  he  rested  on  his  oars. 

"  Sarah,"  he  said,  to  an  elderly  and  severe  female  who  had  for 
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many  years  been  his  cook  and  housekeeper,  "  Sarah,  you  may 
clear  away  now ;  I  have  been  severely  tried  this  morning,  by  one 
of  the  profane  scoffers,  and  hardly  thought  I  could  have  touched 
my  victuals,  but  by  the  Lord's  mercies — " 

"Yes,  I  see,  Gudgeon;  I  see,"  interrupted  Sarah,  "I  see; 
and  it  don't  seem  to  have  touched  your  happetite  much  ;  there  was 
a  good  two  pounds  of  prime — " 

"No,  no,  Sarah,  thank  the  Lord  for  his  mercies,  my  appetite 
is  not  affected  as  yet.  The  Lord  sends  many  trials,  but  not  too 
many  all  at  once.  Not  too  many,  Sarah,  or  what  would  become 
of  us  poor,  frail  creatures  of  sinful  clay  ?" 

Whatever  Sarah  might  have  thought  as  to  this  knotty  enquiry, 
she  said  nothing;  but,  smiling  grimly  to  herself,  she  proceeded  to 
clear  away  the  remains  of  the  feast,  and  descended  into  the 
kitchen,  where  Mary  Anne,  the  other  domestic,  waited  her  arrival, 
for  dinner. 

u  There,  Mary  Anne  V*  were  her  only  words  as  she  set  the  tray 
on  the  kitchen  table ;  "  there,  Mary  Anne,  he's  done  it,  as  usual ; 
I  seen  it  in  his  face  when  he  come  in :  not  two  ounces  of  that 
blessed  stake  pudding  'as  that  gorging  fiend,"*  upstairs,  a  left  for 
two  young  females'  dinners  \" 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  replies  Mary  Anne,  "  he's  a-going  off  on 
one  of  his  c  mishunary  towers/  as  he  calls  'em,  to-night ;  and  it'll 
be  all  the  better  for  the  poor  souls  he  finds  on  his  black  list ;  let 
alone  us,  and  our  vittals  '  when  he's  gone.'  " 

"  Going, — is  he  ?    O  be  joyful — and  when  do  he  come  back  ?" 

"  Two  Sabbaths  away  at  Crampton — so  I  hear  the  deacons  say 
a  Thursday  night  at  chapel." 

"  That's  a  fortnit's  blessing  for  us,  Mary  Anne — O  be  joyful, 
be  joyful !" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MORE  PLOTTING. 

"  Fly  ? — whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  myself  ?" 

That  very  same  morning,  when  Eanny  Miller  awoke,  after  a 
troubled  and  broken  night's  rest,  in  a  strange  bed,  and  a  strange 
room,  with  none  of  the  old  familiar  home  sights  about  her,  she 
started  up  at  first  in  surprise  and  terror.  Eor  a  moment,  as  the 
uncertain  light  of  morning  broke  across  the  room,  she  was  puzzled 
to  think  where  she  was.    But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.    In  an- 


#  "  Gorging  Fiend.''  This  was  long  before  a  certain  fiery  northern  Dean  immor- 
talized these  two  famous  words  by  applying  them  to  "  Tobacco  f" 
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other  second  the  whole  cloud  of  misery  flashed  back  upon  her 
weary  heart,  and  she  knew  it  all — why  she  had  fled,  whom  she  had 
deserted,  and  what  she  had  to  do  that  day.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  or  delay  now ;  she  must  up  and  be  doing  at  once.  Wait- 
ing, therefore,  till  the  sun  had  fairly  risen,  she  rose  and  dressed 
quickly,  once  more  made  up  her  little  bundle  of  things,  and  went 
down  into  the  house,  where  she  found  breakfast  ready  in  the  little 
kitchen  behind  the  shop,  and  the  widow  waiting  to  welcome  her. 

"  You  looked  fagged,  you  did,  last  night  when  you  come  in, 
my  dear,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  so  I  let  'ee  sleep  this  morning ; 
sleep's  main  good  for  young  bones — and  old  uns  too  for  that 
matter.    Now,  what  will  'ee  make  use  of  for  breaksfuss  ?" 

And  then,  with  many  words  the  kindly  old  widow  pressed  on 
her  all  the  little  store  of  simple  dainties  she  could  lay  hands  on ; 
"  a  nice  bit  of  cold  pork  now,  or  a  rasher,  or  a  sassage  now — which 
shall  it  be  ?" 

But  her  guest  could  touch  none  of  these  delicacies.  Pale  and 
worn  and  thin  as  she  seemed,  she  took  nothing  but  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  milk.  That  much  the  old  widow  fairly  insisted 
on  her  taking. 

"You've  got  a  long  journey  on  the  coach-top,  my  dear,  and 
what'U  your  old  father  say  to  Betty  Harland  when  he  sees  her 
again,  if  I  let's  you  go  away  empty  like  ?" 

To  this,  the  poor  trembling  girl  could  make  no  answer.  As  to 
her  father's  name,  the  very  sound  of  it  went  through  her  like  a 
knife.  Hiding  her  tears  as  well  as  she  could,  she  did  her  best  to 
finish  the  slice  of  bread  she  had  begun,  and,  hastily  swallowing  the 
draught  of  milk,  she  rose  up  to  go. 

"  God  bless  you,  Betty,"  she  said,  "  for  all  your  goodness, 
and  may  you  always  have  a  night's  shelter  and  a  crust  of  bread 
for  them  that's  in  want  of  it — and  the  same  willing,  kind,  heart  to 
give  it  that  you've  got  now.  And  I  can't  wish  you  better  than 
that.  Shake  hands,  Betty.  I  know  where  the  coach  starts  from, 
and  I'm  in  plenty  of  time.    So,  good  bye,  once  more." 

And  thus  they  parted,  the  old  woman  standing  at  the  open 
door  in  her  white  mob  cap,  with  her  hand  up  to  her  eyes,  to  keep 
off  the  bright  morning  sun,  and  watching  the  young  girl  as  she 
wended  her  way  slowly  down  the  quiet  street. 

"  The  girl's  all  wrong,  somehow,"  said  the  widow,  as  she  got 
back  to  the  'tay-pot,'  "all  wrong;  never  ate  no  sassage,  never 
drank  no  tay ;  and  as  pale  and  thin  as  a  ghost.  Had  a  tiff  with 
her  sweetheart,  I  suppose,  and  he  refused  to  go  to  Exeter  'long 
with  her.    That's  it,  I'll  be  bound." 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  wanderer  made  her  way  through  some 
of  the  quieter  bye  streets  of  Sandy  mouth,  avoiding  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible  those  parts  where  there  was  a  chance  of  her  being  recognized, 
and  glad  enough  to  find  herself  at  last  safe  out  of  the  town,  at  the 
top  of  the  To  thill  avenue  of  ash-trees.  For  the  last  half  mile  the 
road  had  been  very  hot  and  dusty,  but  here  the  trees  met  over- 
head and  made  a  pleasant  shade,  and  at  the  further  end  of  the 
avenue,  in  the  valley,  were  the  mill  and  the  cross  lanes  where 
Frank  had  told  her  that  the  fly  would  be  in  waiting.  Slowly  and 
wearily  Fanny  walked  down  the  avenue,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
her  troubles,  glancing  up  now  and  then  with  quiet  joy  at  the  blue 
sky,  and  golden  sunshine  that  here  and  there  shot  brightly  through 
the  cool  green  leaves.  In  the  fields,  on  either  side  of  the  way,  the 
larks  were  busy  with  their  glad  songs,  soaring  away  up  into  the 
blue  depths,  and  flooding  the  air  with  melody.  The  quiet  cattle 
were  grazing  in  the  meadows,  and  down  in  the  hollow,  below,  the 
river  was  winding  in  and  out  from  shallow  to  shallow,  babbling, 
dimpling,  and  murmuring  with  happy  glee,  as  if  grief  and  sorrow 
were  things  unknown. 

Five  minutes  brought  her  to  the  Cross  Roads,  but  not  a  sign 
was  there  of  a  coach,  or  of  any  human  being,  in  the  quiet  green 
shade,  nearer  than  the  old  mill,  where  she  had  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  moss-grown  wheel  among  the  bending  willows  at 
the  corner,  casting  a  little  cloud  of  cool  spray,  as  it  turned 
smoothly  round,  and  shone  with  sparkling  diamonds  in  the  sun- 
shine. Then  it  struck  her  that  she  had  left  the  widow's  house  at 
nine,  and  as  yet  it  was  not  ten,  so  that  she  was  before  her  time. 
He  had  said  eleven,  so  that  she  would  wait  patiently.  An  old  de- 
cayed ash  tree  had  been  cut  down  from  the  hedgerow  a  week  or 
two  before,  and  most  of  it  carried  off  for  firewood  by  the  miller, 
but  the  stump  still  remained  by  the  road-side,  and  there  she  found 
a  seat  and  quiet  rest  in  the  shade. 

While  she  waits,  we  must  go  back  to  an  earlier  hour  at  the 
manor-house. 

Seven  o'clock  had  just  struck  from  the  old  tower  of  Encomb 
Church,  when  a  man,  dressed  in  a  strange  odd  French  fashion  of 
the  time,  which  included  trowsers  of  nankeen,  a  swallow-tail  coat, 
and  a  low  white  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  walked  hastily  across  the 
manor  park.  He  carried  a  small  black  bag  in  one  hand,  and  a 
jaunty  stick  in  the  other,  and  altogether  was  as  unlikely  a  looking 
personage  as  one  might  possibly  expect  to  meet  in  a  country  vil- 
lage at  that  hour  of  the  morning.  One  or  two  of  the  Squire's 
men  were  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  park,  and  all  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  have  a  good  stare  at  the  outlandish-looking 
'  furriner/  as  he  made  his  way  across  the  dewy  grass. 

"  Some  friend,  I  reckon,  of  young  Squire's/'  said  the  keeper  at 
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work  near  a  barn  door,  to  his  sub.  u  Lord,  Bill,  what  fools  they 
Frenchmen  be  !" 

"  Did  ever  see  such  a  guy  as  that  there  fellow  'ave  a  turned 
hisself  into  ?  But,  Lord  a  massy,  what  can  'ee  expect  from  a 
set  of  niggers  that  lives  on  frogs  ?" 

"  Ah  !  frogs,  I  have  heerd  'urn  tell  of,  but  not  niggers ;  no,  not 
niggers,  no  more  than  you  be  a  nigger,  Sam. 

"  But  I  say  yes,  Bill ;  niggers  as  black  as  your  hat ;  and 
don't  it  stand  to  razun  they  must  be  black,  black  as  that  fellow 
that's  a  cutting  by  there,  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  his  dirty  face/' 

"  Well,  he  do  look  darkish,  I  must  say,  Sam/' 

And  with  this,  they  went  on  carting  dung.  Meanwhile,  the 
Frenchman,  who,  of  course,  could  hear  none  of  this  colloquy,  saw 
plainly  enough  that  he  was  being  watched,  and  set  off  all  the  more 
hastily  towards  the  lodge,  where  old  Jenny  Bostock,  the  gardener's 
wife,  who  opened  the  gate  for  him,  dropped  a  curtsey  of  mingled 
amazement  and  curiosity. 

"It  was  so  much  as  iver  I  could  do,"  she  said  to  John  at 
breakfast,  "  to  kin  myself  from  busting  out  laffing  in  the  cretur's 
face." 

Once  through  the  gates,  and  safe  in  the  high  road,  the  frog- 
eating  nigger  carefully  avoided  the  village,  and  having  looked 
round  to  see  that  no  one  was  in  sight,  quietly  jumped  over  a  low 
paling,  struck  into  a  winding  path,  and  made  his  way  towards 
Sandymouth  across  the  fields  ;  but  now  and  then  quitting  the 
path,  and  taking  a  short  cut  over  hedge  and  ditch.  By  this 
means  he  reached  the  town  long  before  eight  o'clock,  and  quickly 
traversing  a  few  of  the  narrow  dingy  streets  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  town,  stopped  at  last  at  the  door  of  a  snug  little  tavern  near 
the  water-side.  Over  the  door,  was  inscribed  f  The  Rose  and 
Crown'  by  c  G.  Le  RogetS  Even  at  this  early  hour  it  was  filled 
with  sailors  and  boatmen  from  the  pier-head;  the  bar  was 
crammed  with  idlers,  and  the  tap-room  with  some  half  dozen 
others,  who  had  even  thus  early  begun  the  day's  drinking.  Push- 
ing his  way  along  the  passage,  our  traveller  reached  the  bar,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  in  French  to  the  landlady,  who  answered  him 
in  the  same  language. 

"  Could  Monsieur  have  breakfast  ?  Of  course  he  could. 
Would  he  be  pleased  to  walk  into  the  little  parlour  at  the  end  of 
the  passage,  the  Gar9on  should  attend  on  him  in  a  moment." 

Within  ten  minutes  the  stranger  was  seated  at  a  capital  and 
abundant  breakfast ;  coffee  sueh  as  a  Frenchman  only  can  make, 
fresh  eggs,  and  a  broiled  whiting  from  Cawsand  Bay,  such  as 
Quin  himself  would  not  have  disdained  when  he  came  to  Sandy- 
mouth  to  eat  that  prince  offish  a  John  Dory.    Having  breakfasted 
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he  lighted  a  cigar,  arid  sat  down  thoughtfully  by  the  fire.  But 
the  cigar  was  not  half  finished  when  he  rang  the  bell. 

"  Waiter,  tell  '  Madame9  I  have  breakfasted,  and  should  be 
glad  to  speak  with  her  for  a  few  minutes.  Meanwhile,  a  small 
glass  of  brandy." 

The  brandy  was  brought  and  quickly  drank,  and  then  Madame 
entered.  Both  hostess  and  guest  seemed  to  be  on  the  best  and 
most  familiar  terms,  and  both  at  once  began  to  talk  English,  most 
freely,  without  a  touch  of  foreign  accent. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Frank,  are  you  off  again  to  La  belle  France  ?" 

"  No,  Lizette,  I  have  had  enough  of  France  and  Frenchmen 
for  some  time  to  come ;  but  having  a  little  business  in  hand  to- 
day that  requires  care,  it  suits  me  best  to  appear  not  as  a  John 
Bull.— M.  Le  Eoget  quite  well  ?" 

"  My  husband  is  quite  well,  thank  you,  and  at  work  in  the 
bar.  I  quite  comprehend,  Monsieur ;  and  I  compliment  you  on 
the  skill  with  which  you  have  got  up  the  part.  But,  remember, 
though  your  French  will  pass  muster  well  enough  here,  there  are 
lots  of  ears  open  to  listen  to  your  English,  and  find  out  in  a 
moment  that  you  are  no  Frenchman,  after  all ;  in  spite  of  the 
white  hat,  and  the  nankeens." 

"  Thanks,  Lizette,  for  the  caution,  which,  as  usual  with  you, 
is  full  of  good  sense.  But,  now,  to  business.  I  have  a  little 
matter  in  hand,  and  want  help.  Can  you  give  it, — or,  rather, 
will  you  ?    I  know  that  you  can  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  pay  for  it." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Frank  has  only  to  speak,  and  all  that  the  f  Rose 
and  Crown'  can  afford  is  at  his  service." 

"  Good,  all  I  want  is  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses,  which  I 
can  get  anywhere,  I  know,  but  next  what  is  far  harder  to  find,  a 
driver  who  will  be  content  to  do  exactly  what  I  tell  him,  and  ask 
no  questions ;  who  will  see  everything  and  hear  everything  that 
goes  on,  and  yet  by  to-morrow  have  not  the  faintest  recollection 
of  where  he  went,  what  his  fare  was, — or  what  happened ; — un- 
less," he  added  after  a  pause,  "unless, — any  one  special  particu- 
lar should  be  required,  and  that,  of  course,  he  must  be  able  to 
recollect  and  swear  to." 

"So  far,  good,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  landlady,  looking 
keenly  at  him  as  she  spoke,  "  but,  there  is  in  this  business  nothing 
wrong,  nothing  to  get  us  into  trouble,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Nothing,  whatever,  that  need  cause  the  least  fear  or  doubt; 
simply  wanted  to  take  up  me  and  another  passenger,  and  contrive 
to  lose  his  way,  to  forget  how  or  why  he  did  it,  and  if  need  be  to 
take  all  the  blame  on  himself." 

"Ah,  then,  Mr.  Frank,  nothing  can  possibly  be  easier.  I 
have  the  very  man  for  you ;  our  deaf  ostler,  Jem  Hawkes.  He's 
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a  capital  whip,  and  for  half-a-guinea  will  swear  to  anything  under 
the  sun,  white,  black,  or  neither,  just  as  he  is  required." 

"  That's  the  very  man  for  me,  Lizette,  and  what  will  this 
incomparable  Jehu,  his  horses,  and  chariot  cost  for  a  good  day's 
work  ?" 

«  Two  guineas." 

"  Good.  There  are  the  guineas.  Now,  let  me  see  the  man, 
here,  and  talk  to  him  myself." 

In  five  minutes  the  waiter  ushered  in  Jem  Hawkes.  He  was 
a  little,  old,  weather-beaten  man  of  about  five  and  fifty ;  bandy- 
legged, and  rather  deaf. 

He  was  dressed  in  regular  stable  costume,  and  having  pulled 
his  fore-lock  waited  to  receive  orders. 

"  Jem,"  said  the  young  man,  u  Fm  told  that  you  can  drive, 
that  you  are  rather  deaf,  and  that  if  I  put  a  five- shilling  piece  over 
each  of  your  eyes,  you  will  not  be  able  to  see  clearly  more  than  I 
may  wish  you  to  see  ?" 

"  All  quite  erect,  your  honour,  that  is  Mounseer — though,  I 
must  say,  ye  do  speak  uncommon  good  English  for  a  furriner." 

"  Never  mind,  Jem,  whether  I'm  a  furriner  or  a  John  Bull. 
Perhaps  Fm  both ;  at  all  events  you  don't  know  which  you'll 
have  to  swear  to,  as  yet.  But  now  listen.  This  is  what  you 
have  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  drive  by  the  lower  road  to  the 
Cross  Lanes  at  the  end  of  Tothill  Avenue ;  and  there  wait  and 
pick  up  a  young  woman  who  says  c  Bickleigh?  to  you.  Perhaps, 
she  may  be  waiting  when  you  get  there,  at  eleven.  Then  drive 
on  by  the  upper  road,  and  pick  up  a  gentlemen  at  the  stile  be- 
yond the  second  mile-stone.  Drive  on  after  that  steadily  as  if 
for  Bickleigh, — you  know  Bickleigh  ?" — 

€S  Bather,"  interrupts  J  em,  "  rather." 

"But,  somehow  or  other,  contrive  to  lose  your  way;  and 
don't  get  to  Bickleigh  Church  till  1.80.  at  the  earliest.  Dawdle, 
idle  about,  take  the  wrong  turning.  Let  your  horse  cast  a  shoe  ; 
or  manage  it  in  any  way  you  like ;  and  the  two  crowns  shall  be 
yours." 

"  Can't  say  I  understand  what  you're  up  to,"  begins  Jehu  in 
reply,  when  he  is  interrupted  with — 

u  My  friend — once  for  all — you're  not  wanted  or  intended  to 
understand  anything.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  drive ;  when  I  say 
slowly  to  drive  fast,  and  when  I  say  fast  to  put  the  drag  on.  Lose 
your  way,  as  I  told  you,  and  find  it  again  by  1.30. ;  and  then  be 
ready  to  drive  us  as  much  further  as  we  may  require.  There, 
Jem;  that's  your  chart  for  to-day.  Now  be  off  and  get  your 
horses  round  at  once." 

Brightly  and  more  brightly  shone  the  soft  September  sun  on 
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that  golden  morning,  over  the  quiet  meadows  and  brown  harvest 
stubble ;  and  yet,  still  there  by  the  roadside,  on  the  old  stump 
sat  the  poor  wanderer,  Fanny  Miller.  Nearly  two  long  hours  had 
passed  when  all  at  once  she  heard  the  far-off  sound  of  wheels  grind- 
ing along  the  dusty  road.  She  started  up  in  haste,  but  still  keep- 
ing back  in  the  shade  by  the  hedge,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  carriage  should  drive  up. 

When  the  sharp  eye  of  Mr.  James  Hawkes  saw  only  a  neatly 
dressed,  pretty  girl  standing  at  the  Cross  Lanes,  he  gave  a  low, 
soft,  whistle  to  himself,  and  pulled  up  his  horses."" 

With  a  trembling  voice  she  uttered  the  word  "  Bickleigh," 
whereupon  he  dismounted,  opened  the  carriage-door,  gave  her  a 
knowing  and  most  detestable  wink,  handed  in  the  bundle,  took 
his  place  on  the  box,  and  away  they  went.  At  the  stile  beyond 
the  second  mile-stone  the  carriage  stopped  again  ;  and  Fanny,  to 
her  utter  amazement,  saw  a  strange  man — in  an  utterly  strange 
dress — who  took  off  his  hat  to  her  and  gravely  walked  up  to  the 
carriage-door. 

Before  she  could  remonstrate  or  cry  out  in  her  terror,  the 
horses  had  stopped,  the  stranger  had  jumped  hastily  in,  and  was 
sitting  beside  her,  almost  before  she  had  time  to  detect  who  the 
Frenchman  was. 

"  Oh,  Frank,"  she  cried  at  last,  "  thank  God  that  you're 
come.  But  why  dress  yourself  up  in  this  outlandish  fashion — 
and  that  horrible  white  hat  ?" 

"  Not  horrible  in  the  least,  my  dear  Fan,  but  quite  the  fashion, 
the  rage  in  Paris.  You  see  I  was  obliged  to  be  cautious  in  getting 
away  this  morning.  It  wouldn't  do  for  all  Encombe — not  to  say 
half  Sandy  mouth — to  know  that  the  young  Squire  had  gone  away 
in  a  fly  with  a  pretty  girl.  My  darling,  how  pale  you  are  !  Cheer 
up,  cheer  up,  Fanny,  no  more  doubts  or  troubles  now.  Here  is 
the  precious  bit  of  parchment  (drawing  a  small  packet  of  papers 
out  of  his  pocket) ,  at  the  sight  of  which  old  Mossman,  the  curate 
of  Bickleigh,  will  have  to  put  his  best  leg  foremost  and  say  the 
magical  words  that  turn  two  people  into  one.    Look  at  it  I" 

To  this  the  girl  at  first  made  no  reply.  Her  joy  was  in  fact 
too  great  for  words.  She  only  leaned  her  head  against  his 
shoulder,  clasped  his  hand  tenderly ;  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears 
said  softly  to  him — 

"  O  Frank,  if  you  only  knew  how  happy  you  have  made  me  ! 
I  was  sure  you  would  be  true  at  last.  But,  Frank,"  she  added  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  you  are  never  going  to  church,  dressed  up  in 
these  strange  clothes  V* 

« Why  not,  you  goose  ?  The  white  hat  and  the  swallow-tail 
have  not  changed  Frank  Stone  into  somebody  else — eh  ?    Here  I 
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am  still,  my  father's  own  son,  all  ready  for  you  to  love,  honour, 
and  obey.  But  no  more  tears,  Fanny,"  he  added  brightly ;  "  no 
more  tears  to-day,  or  for  many  a  long  day  to  come." 

And  then  as  the  carriage  rolled  along  the  winding  dusty  road, 
there  was  a  little  silence ;  he  steadily  scheming  out  the  rest  of  his 
plans  for  the  day,  and  she  lost  in  quiet  dreams  of  a  happy  morrow. 
It  lasted  for  some  minutes,  when  she  suddenly  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm  and  whispered  to  him — 

"  And  where  shall  we  go,  Frank,  after  we — after  we  are — " 

"  After  the  magical  words  are  spoken  ?  Why  then,  when  the 
fatal  knot  is  tied,  darling,  we  must  go  away  to  a  quiet  little  place 
I  have  found  out  for  you  at  Crampton ;  the  snuggest,  daintiest, 
little  cottage  you  ever  set  eyes  on.  There  we  shall  be  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long." 

u  Crampton,  Crampton  ?"  she  repeated,  "  where  is  it,  Frank — 
not  far  away,  I  hope." 

"  No  distance  at  all ;  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Encombe,  close 
to  the  sea,  and  in  a  bracing  air  that  will  soon  bring  back  the  roses 
to  my  darling's  pale  cheeks ." 

"  It  isn't  fresh  air  I  want,"  she  replied  eagerly,  "  not  fresh  air, 
nor  pretty  cottages,  but  a  kind  word  from  you ;  only  my  good 
name,  Frank,  only  for  you  to  own  me,  and  give  me  right  to  say 
who  I  am ;  that  I  may,  without  shame,  dare  look  my  neighbours 
in  the  face,  and  not  seem  as  if  driven  to  run  away  and  hide 
myself." 

"The  very  thing,  dearest — the  very  thing  we  are  now  settling 
about — going  off  to  the  parson,  ring  and  all  ready,  in  true  Darby 
and  Joan  fashion.  What  more  can  I  do  ?  And  when  once  mine 
— then  only  a  little  patience,  darling,  and  all  will  soon  be 
well." 

After  this  the  talk  gradually  became  more  and  more  cheerful  ; 
and  as  they  got  further  and  further  away  from  the  town,  and  fairly 
entered  on  the  narrow  winding  lanes  that  led  down  into  Bickleigh 
Valley,  Fanny  was  more  like  herself  than  she  had  been  for  many  a 
long  day.  She  drank  in  the  freshness  of  the  moorland  air  as  it 
swept  over  the  purple  hills,  and  listened  to  the  soft  murmur  of  the 
river  in  the  valley  as  if  it  sang  a  special  song  of  joy  to  her. 

All  at  once  the  coach  came  to  a  full  stop. 

u  Please  your  honour,"  says  Jem  coming  up  to  the  coach  door, 
u  I'm  darned  if  I  know  where  I  be." 

(€  Where  you  be  ?"  answers  an  angry  voice  inside,  (€  what  on 
earth  does  the  fellow  mean  by  standing  there  grimacing  and  talk- 
ing like  an  idiot  ?  You  ought  to  know  the  road  to  Bickleigh  I 
should  think,  by  this  time.  Get  up  on  the  box  again  this  moment, 
and  drive  on  as  hard  as  you  can  go.  We're  late  as  it  is.  If  you 
vol.  in.  32 
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have  taken  the  wrong  turning,  make  your  way  up  the  hill  again 
and  take  the  right  one." 

After  a  deal  of  backing  and  zigzagging  of  wheels  in  the  nar- 
row lane,  the  carriage  was  got  round,  and  crept  slowly  up  the  hill, 
the  Frenchman  frequently  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window 
and  urging  Jem  Hawkes  with  many  bitter  and  angry  words  to  use 
greater  speed. 

But  neither  bitter  words  nor  angry  shouting  seemed  to  have 
much  effect  on  the  charioteer.  He  sat  stolidly  in  his  place,  and 
pretended  either  not  to  hear  or  to  misunderstand  every  word  that 
was  addressed  to  him.  By-and-by,  his  horses  began  to  be  infected 
with  the  same  sort  of  heavy  dulness,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
get  them  beyond  a  slow,  wearisome  trot,  which  shook  the  carriage 
to  pieces,  and  was  more  intolerable  than  walking. 

"  By  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Frank  at  last,  "  this  is  utterly  beyond 
all  bearing/'  And  saying  this,  he  called  upon  Jehu  to  stop  once 
more,  and  getting  out  of  the  carriage  assailed  him  with  a  torrent 
of  the  fiercest  abuse.  Finding  this  all  useless,  he  added  in  a 
quieter  voice — "  we  ought  to  have  been  at  Bickleigh  half  an  hour 
ago,  and  here  we  are  still  in  this  confounded  lane,  which  seems  to 
have  no  end.  For  mercy's  sake  drive  on,  coachman,  and  stop  at 
the  next  cottage  you  pass  and  ask  the  way." 

cc  It's  my  usual  luck,"  he  added  as  he  again  took  his  place  in 
the  carriage,  "  my  usual  luck,  Fanny,  to  have  got  hold  of  such  an 
old,  deaf,  fool  as  this.  I  believe  he's  as  blind  as  he  is  deaf.  He 
professed  to  know  Bickleigh  well  enough  when  we  started." 

At  last  they  came  to  a  roadside  cottage.  Down  got  Mr. 
Hawkes  to  make  enquiries  u  as  to  his  whereabouts." 

Once  more  came  his  broken  voice  in  at  the  window — 

"  Go  right  back  he  saith,  sir,  to  top  o'  hill,  and  then  tarn  to 
the  left." 

"  Slowly  up  the  hill  then,  you  old  idiot,"  was  the  answer ; 
whereupon  he  urged  his  horses  to  their  utmost  speed. 

"  There,"  said  Frank,  "  isn't  he  enough  to  drive  any  one 
crazy  ?  I  said,  slowly  !" 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  poor,  weary,  and  puzzled  girl,  "  he 
seems  more  knave  than  fool,  Frank.  But  I  suppose  he  will  get  to 
Bickleigh  at  last." 

The  top  of  the  hill  was  soon  reached,  and  then  the  horses  re- 
lapsed into  their  old  jog-trot.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for 
another  half  hour ;  more  and  more  weary  grew  both  passengers  ; 
more  cheerless  and  more  silent  the  unhappy  bride ;  more  furiously 
angry  the  bridegroom.  But  anger  was  as  useless  as  ever,  and  it 
was  not  until  long  past  one  o'clock  that  at  last  the  carriage  drew 
up  at  the  church  yard  gate  of  Bickleigh. 
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But  not  a  sound  or  a  sign  of  parson  or  clerk  was  to  be  seen — 
the  church  was  shut  up,  the  outer  gate  barred. 

"  I  see  how  it  is/'  cries  the  gentleman  in  despair.  "  They  have 
waited  here  as  long  as  they  could,  and  then  finding  no  one  coming, 
have  shut  up  the  church  and  gone  away.  I  will  find  out  the 
clerk's  house,  and  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

After  being  absent  for  ten  minutes,  back  he  comes,  with  the 
news  to  the  bewildered  girl  that  nothing  can  be  done  to-day ; 
nothing,  in  fact,  could  have  been  done  "  after  twelve  o'clock  this 
marnin'  ;JJ  so  says  the  clerk. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  go  to  the  village  inn, 
and  rest ;  and  there  decide  upon  some  fresh  plan  of  action. 

After  her  first  burst  of  surprise,  grief,  and  anger  at  the  whole 
affair,  Fanny,  with  many  tears  and  many  bitter  protests,  was  forced 
to  admit  that  her  only  resource  now  was  to  get  into  the  carriage 
once  more,  and  take  refuge  at  Crampton,  at  the  cottage  which  he 
said  was  prepared  for  her. 

"  It's  a  terrible  misfortune,  Fanny,  but  what  else  can  be 
done  ?" 

And  to  this  she  could  make  no  reply. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  she  was  safely  settled  in  Mrs. 
Slater's  cottage  at  Crampton. 

"  My  wife,"  said  Mr.  Frank  Stone  to  the  old  woman,  with 
whom  he  had  previously  made  arrangements,  "  is  in  delicate 
health,  take  the  greatest  care  of  her." 

u  Goodbye,  my  dearest,"  were  his  last  words  to  Fanny,  "  I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow,  if  all  be  well,  and  then  all  will  go  right." 

Then  he  kissed  her,  once  more  got  into  the  chariot  of  Mr. 
Jem  Hawkes,  and  was  presently  going,  as  fast  as  two  horses  could 
carry  him,  back  to  Sandymouth. 

He  had  given  her  money  before  he  left,  he  had  spoken  to  her 
many  kind  words,  he  had  left  her  in  a  comfortable,  decent  lodging, 
he  had  called  her  his  wife ;  but  as  Fanny  stood  at  the  cottage 
window  and  watched  the  cloud  of  dust  in  which  he  had  whirled 
away,  she  felt  that  she  had  once  more  been  deluded.  There  was 
some  mystery  in  the  matter  which  she  couldn't  solve,  and  through- 
out it  all  that  element  of  falseness  which  leavens  all  that  a  liar 
does. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  girl  still  loved  him,  and  trusted 
him,  and  in  her  heart  hoped  brighter  things  for  the  morrow.  It 
was  the  old,  old,  story  over  again — 

u  0  res  fallaces  potius  /  spes  vevo  JideJes  I 

Qua  vel  ad  extremum  nos  comitantur  Her" 
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As  long  as  the  bright  summer  light  lasted,  and  she  could  watch 
from  the  cottage  window  the  various  sounds  and  sights  of  busy 
life  going  on  in  the  village,  her  courage  bore  up  pretty  well ;  but 
when  quiet  night  began  to  settle  down  over  the  green  fields  and 
waving  trees,  the  winding  river  in  the  valley,  and  the  misty  hills, 
a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  fell  upon  her  with  double  force.  It 
was  worse,  far  worse  now,  than  the  previous  night  at  the  widow's. 
She  was  betrayed,  forsaken ;  alone  among  strangers  in  a  strange 
place.  A  great  gulf  now  divided  her  from  her  father's  cottage, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  years  had  passed  since  she  left  it. 

Her  tears  that  night  were  few,  but  suddenly  in  her  heart  there 
sprang  up  a  spark  of  desire  for  revenge,  a  thirst,  deep,  bitter,  and 
insatiable. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ROUGH  WATERS. 

"Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  and  let  him  taste, 
— Tho'  still  thy  pet — rough  ways  as  well  as  smooth. 
'Twill  spur  his  jaded  appetite,  perchance." 

Coleman. 

u  Jem,"  said  Mr.  Frank  Stone,  to  his  charioteer,  as  the  horses 
dragged  slowly  up  a  steep  hill,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town, 
"  Jem,  you  may  stop  at  the  cross  road  the  other  side  of  the  hill ; 
I  shall  get  out  there." 

The  halting-place  was  reached  in  five  minutes — there  the 
carriage  drew  up,  and  the  gentleman  alighted. 

"  On  the  whole,  Jem,  you  have  done  your  part  of  the  work 
well,  so  far,  and  have  earned  your  two  crowns.  There  they  are ; 
take  care  and  forget  or  remember  your  day's  work,  just  as  I  want 
it,  and  some  day  you  may  earn  a  couple  more.  I  have  paid  your 
mistress  for  the  carriage,  and  you  can  now  drive  steadily  home." 

"  All  right,  sir;  a  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  hoss.  I'm 
ready  to  take  my  '  Solomon  David/  any  day  you  like.  Good  marn- 
ing." 

And  away  went  Mr.  Jem  Hawkes  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  ponder- 
ing, after  his  fashion,  over  the  whole  events  of  the  day ;  but  after 
much  cogitation,  not  able  to  understand  their  whole  drift,  and, 
above  all,  not  able  to  guess  who  his  employer  was. 

"  It's  a  rum  game/'  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  a  rum  game 
he's  up  to,  and  I'm  darned  if  I  can  quite  see  it.  He's  a  precious 
knowing  card,  too,  is  this  ere  Frenchman,  though  I  can  swear  to 
his  hat  and  nankeens  again  any  day  of  the  week.  But  the  alf 
sovering  is  good  goold,  and  soverings  are  not  too  plenty.  Any 
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how;  I'm  safe,  and  that's  more  than  the  poor  young  lady  can  say, 
if  Jem  Hawkes'  eyes  is  to  be  trusted." 

The  turnpike  road  from  the  sign-post  to  Sandy  mouth  ran  on 
for  half  a  mile  on  one  straight,  level,  flat,  and  Mr.  Stone,  having 
carefully  watched  the  carriage  till  it  dwindled  to  a  mere  black  dot 
on  the  dusty  track,  quietly  jumped  over  a  hedge,  into  the  corner 
of  a  field,  and  made  his  way  up  to  a  hay-stack  which  happened  to 
be  close  at  hand.  Having  looked  carefully  about  in  every  direction, 
and  ascertained  that  no  stray  passenger  or  labourer  in  the  fields  was 
in  sight,  he  quickly  opened  his  carpet-bag,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  had  stepped  out  of  the  pretended  Frenchman's  disguise, 
and  was  dressed  in  the  blue  pea-jacket,  sailor's  hat,  and  rough 
trousers  which  he  always  wore  on  his  trips  to  Piper's  Island.  The 
white  hat,  nankeens,  and  all  other  furriner's  belongings,  after  some 
considerable  squeezing,  were  safely  crammed  into  the  carpet-bag, 
and  the  bag  itself  at  last  squeezed  into  a  chance  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  the  hay  rick,  there  to  abide  till  its  owner  could  without  risk 
remove  it. 

This  done,  Mr.  Stone  lighted  a  short  pipe  which  he  often 
smoked  on  his  boating  excursions,  and  strolled  leisurely  into  the 
town.  Outside  the  first  row  of  houses  to  which  he  came,  there 
was  what  was  then  called  a  hackney-coach  stand,  where  he  hailed 
a  fly,  and  directed  the  man  to  drive  him  to  the  first  half-mile 
stone  on  the  Sutton  Road,  which  led  to  the  cliff  at  the  other  end 
of  Sandymouth.  Having  reached  this  point,  and  quitted  the 
carriage,  he  made  his  way  straight  for  old  Miller's  cottage.  It 
was  but  a  short  walk,  and  he  soon  reached  the  well-known  garden- 
gate.  Here,  with  his  usual  crafty  caution,  he  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment before  he  went  in,  and  listened. 

The  cottage  door  was  open,  but  though  no  one  of  the  usual 
inmates  was  visible,  the  listener  heard  several  voices,  not  far  off, 
engaged  in  what  seemed  like  angry  altercation.  After  waiting  a 
moment  longer,  he  walked  stealthily  across  the  grass,  up  to  the 
cottage  door,  looked  carefully  down  the  passage,  and  peeped  into 
every  room  window  within  reach.  The  house  was  empty.  Still  the 
voices  were  to  be  heard,  and  he  therefore  made  his  way,  in  his 
usual  easy  fashion,  out  into  the  garden  at  the  back,  where,  in  the 
middle  of  the  grass  plot,  the  talkers  were  still  busy. 

After  his  stormy  interview  with  Gudgeon,  the  old  man  had 
wandered  back  to  the  cottage,  and  there  found  his  two  sons,  who 
had  just  come  in  from  the  boats,  and  were  amazed  to  discover  the 
house  empty,  while  none  of  the  neighbours  were  able,  or,  at  all 
events,  willing,  to  explain  the  mystery.  The  sad  story  was  now 
soon  told,  and  after  the  first  burst  of  surprise,  rage  and  sorrow  at 
the  miserable  tidings,  they  had  agreed  to  send  for  some  beer,  and 
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hold  solemn  conference  over  the  whole  business.  Dawkins,  a  tall, 
black  haired  giant,  who  had  been  out  with  them  in  the  boats  all 
night,  volunteered  to  go  to  the  nearest  public  house  for  the  beer, 
and  promised  to  help  in  the  drinking  of  it ;  in  fact,  he  was  fulfilling 
his  word  just  as  Stone  walked  into  the  back  garden.  A  little 
table  had  been  set  down  in  the  middle  of  the  grass  plot,  an  arm 
chair  for  the  old  man,  and  a  bench  for  the  younger  ones.  The 
three  were  seated  smoking,  while  Dawkins  stood  in  the  act  of 
taking  off  a  long,  deep,  draught  of  porter  to  the  confusion  of  all 
enemies,  and  the  edification  of  his  jolly  good  friends,  who  had 
provided  the  beverage.  Having  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  flannel  jersey,  his  words  were  few  but  hearty  : — 

"  Mates,  here's  toe  your  health,  and  better  luck  next  time." 

At  this  very  moment  up  came  Mr.  F.  Stone. 

"  "Well,  Miller,"  he  said,  "you  seem  quite  a  jolly  party.  I  see, 
— thirsty  weather,  and  plenty  to  drink,  eh  ?" 

The  two  young  men  glared  at  him  sullenly,  and  said  nothing  ; 
Mr.  Dawkins  simply  stared  at  him  as  a  codfish  might  stare ;  while 
the  old  man,  never  moving  from  his  chair,  or  offering  any  welcome, 
replied  coldly  enough — 

"Not  so  very  jolly,  Mr.  Prank,  but  the  blackest  day's  work 
I've  seen  this  twenty  year,  though  there  is  a  drop  of  beer  aboard — 
that's  about  it." 

"  About  what,  Miller  ?  it's  all  a  mystery  to  me,  you  know,  as 
dark  as  pitch." 

"  Dark  as  pitch,  is  it  ?"  scowled  one  of  the  sons,  u  take  care 
none  of  it  don't  stick,  then,  that's  all." 

"  Don't  stick  ?  my  good  fellow,  what — on — earth — does  all 
this  mean  ?  I  come  down  here,  just  as  usual,  to  have  a  sail  across 
to  the  island,  and  find  you  four  jolly  sailors  sitting  here  drinking 
a  pot  of  beer,  and  talking  about  a  black  day's  work,  and  pitch 
sticking  to  a  friend.    What  does  it  all  mean,  I  say  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Miller,  suddenly  rising  from  his  chair,  "  what 
it  means  is  just  this  here — my  girl  Panny's  gone,  left  her  home, 
and  her  poor  old  father — ran  away  from  me  last  night,  and  not  a 
soul  here  can  find  out  which  way  she's  gone,  or  what's  become 
of  her?  Isn't  that  enough  to  drive  us  wild,  and  talk  about  a 
black  day's  work  ?" 

"  Gone,33  repeated  Prank  slowly,  as  if  in  amazement.  "  Gone  ? 
your  daughter  Panny  gone — left  the  house,  and  you  know  not 
why  or  wherefore  ?  Oh !  it  can't  be  true — it's  all  a  mistake. 
She's  only  gone  into  the  town  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  been  kept 
by  some  friend.  She  will  be  back  again  before  dark,  you  may 
depend.    It  must  be  a  mistake." 

"  No  mistake,  master,"  interrupted  Dawkins,  cc  she  were  here 
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with  her  father  last  night,  and  this  morning  not  a  bit  of  her  to  be 
seen ;  clean  gone — and  if  so  be  any  lubber  have  a  'ticed  her  away, 
and  got  her  into  a  scrape,  I  should  like  to  have  that  there  fellow's 
head  handy,  and  I'd  let  him  know  what  black  eyes  was,  pretty 
soon."  And  with  this  he  doubled  a  brawny  fist,  and  held  it  very 
unpleasantly  near  Mr.  Stone's  face. 

Frank  was  not  altogether  unprepared  for  some  such  little 
demonstration  as  this,  but,  knowing  what  depended  on  two 
minutes'  unbroken  nerve,  he  managed  to  bear  the  giant's  appeal 
without  flinching. 

"  Black  eyes?"  he  repeated,  "ten  black  eyes  are  far  too  good 
for  such  a  scoundrel.  He  ought  to  be  pounded  within  an  inch  of 
his  life.  That's  what  I  say,  Dawkins — so,  shake  hands  upon  it, 
and  then  I'm  your  man  to  hunt  the  whole  place,  high  and  low,  until 
we  find  the  poor  girl.  We'll  have  her  before  night.  But  now, 
meanwhile,  suppose  you  go  and  order  another  can  of  beer,  just  to 
whet  our  whistles  while  Miller  tells  me  the  whole  business.  For 
talking  is  but  dry  work/'' 

He  said  all  this  so  heartily,  and  sat  himself  down  on  the  bench 
in  so  natural  and  easy  a  manner,  that  the  old  man  and  his  sons 
were  quite  taken  aback  by  it.  Their  suspicion  of  Frank  had 
indeed  been  of  the  very  faintest  kind ;  and  even  that  sprang  almost 
entirely  from  the  girl's  brothers.  There  was  no  evidence  against 
him  of  any  sort,  but  the  vague  idea  that  he  was  an  "idle  swell, 
always  mooning  about,"  with  lots  of  money  in  his  pocket,  and 
rather  a  character  for  being  a  little  wildish.  And  even  this  notion, 
though  some  of  the  neighbouring  cottagers  inclined  to  favour  it, 
had  never  been  believed  by  Miller,  and  now  seemed  utterly  un- 
founded and  impossible. 

Stone  saw  that  every  card  he  now  played  was  of  the  very  last 
importance  to  himself ;  and  therefore  set  to  work,  determined  to  do 
his  utmost  and  best.  He  could  talk  well,  and  to  the  point,  when 
he  chose  to  do  so,  and  knowing  that  utter  ruin  might  follow  his 
detection,  he  resolved  to  win  the  three  fishermen,  if  they  could  be 
won  by  fair  words — and  any  amount  of  falsehood  that  might  be 
needed. 

In  ten  minutes  from  that  time,  Dawkins  had  returned  with  the 
beer,  and  the  quintet  were  soon  engaged  in  an  earnest  and  some- 
what' noisy  talk  over  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  them,  and 
were  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  as  if  they  had  been  old  and  staunch 
friends.  Frank  stayed  with  them  as  late  as  he  dared,  knowing 
that  he  had  to  be  back  in  time  for  dinner  at  the  Manor  House, 
and  parted  with  them  on  the  best  of  terms. 

Having  shaken  hands  all  round,  his  last  words  were — ■ 

"  Well,  Miller,  all  I  can  say  is — set  to  work  at  once,  and  you 
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must  find  her  before  to-morrow's  over.  Get  somebody  to  help, 
and  there's  a  five-pound  note  to  help  to  pay  expenses.  And  when 
you've  got  the  scoundrel,  let  me  know,  that  I  may  come  and  help 
to  give  him  the  infernal  thrashing  he  deserves/' 

With  these  words,  he  wished  them  all  good  night,  and  walked 
down  the  road  in  a  far  calmer  state  of  mind,  but  yet  not  at  all 
sorry  to  get  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  Mr.  Dawkins'  right  arm. 

By  the  time  that  Frank  had  cleared  half  the  distance  to  Sandy- 
mouth,  it  had  grown  towards  dusk,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of 
passing  a  group  of  road-side  cottages,  near  which,  by  the  side  of 
the  hedge,  ran  an  open  and  most  unsavoury  ditch,  that  in  hot 
weather  announced  its  presence  in  a  most  unmistakeable  odour, 
when,  all  at  once,  a  horse  and  cart,  driven  by  a  farmer's  boy,  sud- 
denly came  round  the  corner  of  a  cross  lane,  and  dashed  so  rapidly 
on  the  passenger  as  to  force  him  up  to  the  hedge,  to  escape  being 
run  over.  So  suddenly  indeed  did  the  vehicle  come  upon  him  that 
he  had  no  resource  but  to  leap  the  ditch,  and  make  what  footing 
he  could  on  the  opposite  bank. 

The  opposite  bank  was  reached  safely  enough,  but  it  yielded 
no  sure  footing,  and  in  endeavouring  to  steady  himself,  he  alto- 
gether lost  his  balance,  and  fell  headlong  into  the  grimy  slush 
below.  Here  he  struggled  about  for  a  few  seconds  in  some  three 
or  four  feet  of  filthy  mud  and  filthy  water,  and  at  last  crawled  out 
on  the  turn- pike  road,  looking  the  very  picture  of  woe-begone 
misery.  Almost  from  head  to  foot  he  was  one  mass  of  black,  foul 
mud,  varied  here  and  there  by  little  dabs  of  green  chickweed,  and 
other  watery  vegetables.  His  boots  were  full  of  water,  and 
squelched  as  he  limped  along  the  road,  unwilling  to  turn  back  to 
old  Miller's  cottage,  and  not  knowing  where  else  to  look  for  a 
helping  hand.  To  complete  his  misery,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
of  the  CQttagers  had  turned  out  to  enjoy  his  discomfiture.  They 
stood  at  their  doors,  and  grinned  as  he  went  by,  and  not  one  of 
them  offered  help  or  shelter. 

Some  half-dozen  boys  at  play  in  a  field,  as  soon  as  they  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him,  ran  in  a  body  to  the  gate  next  the  road,  and 
cheered  him  as  he  passed.  When  he  was  fool  enough  to  get 
angry  they  only  cheered  him  all  the  louder,  and  then  set  off  as 
hard  as  they  could  run  inside  the  hedge,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  him 
when  he  reached  the  next  gate. 

At  this  second  greeting  of  joyful  cheers  his  fury  burst  out  into 
bitter  words.  Having  suddenly  stopped,  he  called  out  in  his 
sternest  voice — 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  all  come  roaring  here  for,  just  as  I 
am  going  by  ?'J 

Whereupon  his  enemies  gave  him  another  ringing  cheer,  and 
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then  another — one  of  the  biggest  urchins  shouting  out,  by  way  of 
retort  to  his  question — 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  a-coming  by  here  just  as 
we  was  a-hollering  ?" 

At  this  sally  there  rose  a  louder  and  more  triumphant  shout 
than  ever,  and  the  troop  set  off  for  gate  number  three. 

Stone  was  now  half  wild  with  rage ;  and  yet,  all  that  could  be 
done  to  defeat  his  foes  was  to  walk  swiftly  on,  and  make  the  best 
of  his  way  into  the  town.  A  stiff  thorn  hedge  at  last  stopped  the 
band  of  Philistines,  and  then  with  a  parting  cheer  he  was  at  last 
suffered  to  go  on  his  way  in  peace. 

The  next  question  was  where  to  take  refuge,  or  what  to  do, 
when  he  reached  Sandymouth.  Luckily  for  him  it  was  now  all 
but  dark,  so  that  he  attracted  little  notice,  most  of  the  passers-by 
taking  him  for  some  labouring  man  who  had  been  hard  at  work  in 
a  drain.  If  the  old  Squire  saw  him  in  his  present  wretched  and 
filthy  plight,  he  knew  that  he  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it,  while 
if  he  was  late  for  dinner,  fresh  coals  would  be  added  to  a  fire  which 
was  burning  fiercely  enough  already.  After  some  doubt,  however, 
as  to  whether  he  should  try  to  get  dry  clothes  at  the  c  Rose  and 
Crown/  he  decided  on  going  home  at  once,  and  running  all  risk 
of  being  seen.  Hailing  an  empty  fly  which  passed,  he  at  once 
jumped  into  it,  and  was  set  down  at  Encomb  turnpike  gate  just  as 
the  Manor  House  clock  struck  seven,  and  he  heard  the  noisy  clang 
of  the  first  dinner-bell. 

He  reached  the  hall-door  unobserved,  but  there  his  usual  good 
luck  failed  him ;  for,  when  half-way  up  the  broad  staircase,  whom 
should  he  meet  coming  down  but  the  Squire,  ready  dressed  for 
dinner. 

u  Late  as  usual,  Frank !  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  please  to 
recollect  that  seven  o'clock  is  my  dinner  hour,  and  not  half -past, 
and  " 

Here  the  old  man  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  added,  in  a  slower, 
angrier  voice. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  the  seven  fiddlers,  where  on  earth 
have  you  been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing,  sir,  to  get  yourself 
in  this  filthy  mess  ?  Cleaning  out  a  sewer,  or  loading  a  barge  with 
guano  ?  c  Piper's  Island 9  again,  is  it  ?  By  Jupiter,  Frank,  I'll 
take  a  voyage  myself  that  way  some  day  or  other,  and  see  what's 
going  on  there.    For  hang  me  if  I  can  make  it  out  PJ 

"  You  shall  hear  all  about  it,  sir,  at  dinner.  The  fact  is,  I  took 
a  short  cut  across  the  fields,  knowing  I  was  late,  and  in  crossing 
a  plank  over  one  of  the  open  ditches  by  the  river  missed  my  foot- 
ing and  fell  in.  That's  about  it,  sir ;  and  if  you'll  excuse  me  now 
I  will  go  up  and  get  into  some  dry  clothes." 
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And  so  they  parted  for  awhile,  till  the  second  bell  rang. 
Frank's  valet  had  an  evil  time  of  it  for  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour,  "while  his  master  growled  and  swore  over  every  proposal, 
every  question,  and  every  answer.  Mrs.  Stone  had  an  evil  time  of 
it,  while  her  lord  and  master  stalked  up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room,  stamping,  and  using  uncommonly  strong  language  about 
the  infamy  of  young  men  keeping  dinner  waiting. 

"Poor  dear  boy/'  says  the  lady,  "he'll  catch  his  death  of 
cold,  Squire/' 

"  Then,  all  I  can  say,  ma'am,  is,  serve  him  right ;  and  once 
more  d — n  Piper's  Island.  Why  can't  your  son  be  content  to 
shoot  rabbits  in  Encomb  Park,  ma'am,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
And  if  he  must  take  to  rolling  about  in  drains,  why  can't  he  do  it 
earlier  in  the  day  ?" 

At  this  crisis  the  door  softly  opened,  and  in  walked  the  un- 
happy cause  of  the  turmoil. 

Then  the  Squire,  having  once  more  consigned  Piper's  Island 
to  perdition,  rang  the  bell  as  if  the  house  were  on  fire  ;  dinner  was 
announced,  and  the  family  trio  went  down  to  it,  in  a  sullen  sort  of 
calm  that  looked  very  much  like  the  murky  lull  before  a  fresh 
storm.  The  banquet  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  succession  of 
breezy  squalls,  with  short  intervals  of  ominous  silence.  But  it 
came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  that  night,  as  Mr.  Frank  Stone  laid 
his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  reflected  over  his  day's  work,  he  men- 
tally consigned  Piper's  Island,  and  the  entire  family  of  the  Millers, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  any  other  equally  pleasant  loca- 
tion, rather  than  the  one  which  they  just  then  properly  occupied. 
He  lay  awake  a  long  while,  fabricating  strings  of  excuses  to  be 
sent  to  his  hapless  victim  Fanny,  and  otherwise  planning  for  the 
future.  But  he  fell  asleep  at  last,  and  dreamed  ugly  dreams,  as 
such  a  knave  deserved  to  dream. 
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In  this  revolutionary  age,  when  everything  that  is  established 
seems  on  the  point  of  being  disestablished,  and  when  the  ladies  of 
England  have  apparently,  for  we  will  not  say  really,  given  the  world 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  desire  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  free- 
dom of  thinking  and  acting  which  would  materially  affect  the 
general  condition  of  society,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  latest  productions  of  a  highly  popular  and 
very  clever  novelist,  which  seems  to  accord  a  degree  of  liberty  to 
his  fair  readers  entirely  beyond  anything  which  the  most  nighty 
writers  of  the  day  have  yet  demanded  for  them  :  a  liberty,  indeed, 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  conjugal  confidence,  and  disparages 
that  just  exercise  of  marital  authority  which  is  practically  the 
most  important  element  in  the  virtue  of  the  marriage  tie.  Like 
all  other  governments,  the  government  of  the  husband  must 
not  be  pushed  to  extremes  —  revolutions  are  justifiable  both 
in  private  and  public  life  when  such  extremes  are  reached.  The 
Divorce  Court  is  the  relief  in  one  case,  and  the  battle-field  in  the 
other.  But  we  ought  to  be  very  sure  that  such  extremes  have 
been  reached  before  we  justify  either  kind  of  rebellion,  that  of 
the  wife  against  the  husband,  or  that  of  the  subject  against  the 
sovereign. 

In  his  novel  called  c  He  Knew  he  was  Eight/  Mr.  Trollope, 
whom  we  always  read  with  pleasure  for  his  knowledge  of  English 
manners,  and  his  peculiar  felicity  in  conveying  it,  has,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly declare,  made  a  great  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  we  hold 
it  to  be  a  point  of  great  importance  that  this  mistake  should  be 
exposed.  The  title  of  the  book  is,  as  we  say,  c  He  Knew  he  was 
Right/  and  our  contention  is  that  he  was  right ;  Mr.  Trollope's 
own  meaning  being  that  he,  the  husband,  was  wrong.  Now,  then, 
what  are  the  circumstances  ? 

A  young  and  pretty  girl,  bred  up  in  a  remote  colony,  meets 
with  a  young  English  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  who  is 
performing  the  usual  after  college  tour,  and  they  fall  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  are  married.  Her  father  is  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  an  English  gentleman,  and  his  daughters  are  supposed  to 
be  English  ladies  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.    The  young 
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couple  settle  down  in  London  with  every  prospect  of  happi- 
ness before  them.  The  husband,  Mr.  Louis  Trevelyan,  is 
devotedly  attached  to  his  wife.  Everything  that  he  has  is  hers. 
But  on  that,  perhaps,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  as  our  own  re- 
marks would  have  been  just  as  applicable  had  circumstances  been 
otherwise.  Well,  we  say  they  settle  down  pleasantly  in  London, 
a  child  is  born  to  them,  and  for  a  while  everything  goes  well. 
Then  appears  upon  the  scene  a  gentleman  who  is  described  as 
being  old  enough  to  be  Mrs.  Trevelyan' s  father,  and  who  is  in 
fact  a  year  or  two  older  than  her  father,  and  an  old  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  that  gentleman,  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley, 
the  governor  of  the  Mandarin  Islands.  What  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  daughter  of 
his  old  friend  ?  Nothing,  we  grant,  so  far.  But  now  our  readers 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  the 
intimacy  was  asserted.  Colonel  Osborne,  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, had  never  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan  since  she  was  a  baby.  He 
meets  her  in  London  society  a  married  woman.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  they  are  strangers  to  each  other.  There  had  been 
none  of  that  unbroken  intimacy  between  the  two  families  which 
often  makes  even  a  younger  man  than  Col.  Osborne  feel  himself 
in  the  position  of  an  uncle  or  a  very  much  older  brother  towards 
the  children  of  his  friend  or  contemporary.  He  meets  her,  we 
repeat,  on  just  the  same  footing,  so  far,  as  he  would  have  met 
any  other  young  married  woman  upon,  and  he  only  uses  the 
name  of  family  friend  to  enable  himself  to  address  the  lady  on 
terms  of  familiarity,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Now  what  is  the  character  of  Col.  Osborne  ?  And  here 
we  are  quite  contented  to  be  guided  by  Mr.  Trollope  himself. 
We  shall  not  discuss  the  probability  of  such  men.  We  take  him 
as  Mr.  Trollope  describes  him,  and  that  is,  a  man  of  fifty-two  or 
fifty-three,  not  a  young  old  man  in  the  commonly  received  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  but  a  man  who,  at  fifty-two,  was  able  to  do  all 
that  a  man  of  forty,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  could  do.  His 
hair  was  grizzled ;  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  it.  But  he  was 
in  full  possession  of  all  his  physical  powers ;  he  kept  a  stud  of 
hunters  in  the  midland  counties,  and  rode  daringly  to  hounds. 
He  dressed  well,  and  was  still  a  good  figure,  and  he  had  the  ter- 
rible prestige  of  social  success  :  in  other  words,  he  had  quite  re- 
cently, and  long  after  his  hair  had  hung  out  the  white  flag,  been 
a  great  source  of  trouble  to  married  men  of  his  acquaintance. 
And  this  was  the  man  who  had  a  peculiarly  privileged  entrt  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Louis  Trevelyan  with  the  young  and  handsome  wife. 
Very  well;  as  the  Colonel  goes  on  making  !use  of  his  advantage, 
addressing  Mrs.  Trevelyan  by  her  Christian  name,  writing  her 
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notes,  constantly  having  private  interviews  with  her,  and  so  forth, 
the  husband  feels  bound  to  interfere.  Was  he  wrong?  If  he 
were,  then  it  is  always  an  absurdity  to  shut  the  stable  door  before 
the  horse  is  stolen. 

We  must  now  go  a  little  more  into  detail.  It  may  be  that  it 
was  Mr.  Trollope's  object  to  show  the  bad  effects  of  want  of  u  tact" 
in  dealings  between  husband  and  wife  on  such  matters ;  and  so  far 
no  doubt,  we  should  be  bound  to  say,  that  he  had  proved  his 
point.  But  should  such  matters  as  these  be  at  the  mercy  of 
"  tact,"  a  quality  which  probably  not  one  man  in  fifty  possesses  to 
the  extent  demanded  by  Mr.  Trollope  ?  Is  a  man's  home  to  be 
broken  up,  and  his  life  made  miserable  for  ever,  because  to  the 
fidelity  of  an  Arthur,  he  does  not  happen  to  combine  the  tact  of 
a  Petrucio?  Is  a  wife  to  be  justified  in  treating  her  husband  as 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  treats  hers,  because  when  irritated  by  an  act  of 
great  indiscretion,  and  shewing  great  want  of  consideration  for 
himself,  he  cannot  help  showing  what  he  feels  ?  Married  life 
would  be  intolerable  upon  these  terms. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  has  been  annoyed  for  some  time  at  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  Col.  Osborne  continues  to  hang  about  his  house. 
But  he  has  been  unable  to  make  his  wife  understand  (p.  7)  by 
gentle  hints  that  she  ought  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  intimacy. 
He  is  accordingly  betrayed  at  last  into  saying  rather  angrily,  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  see  Col.  Osborne  come  so  often  to  the  house. 
He  knows,  we  are  told,  that  he  ought  to  have  said  it  "  gently,  with 
his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist."  Very  likely  he  ought.  But  it 
seems  that  he  had  tried  other  ways  of  making  his  wife  understand 
his  wishes,  and  without  success.  But  after  all,  even  if  he  had  not, 
it  is  most  improper  in  our  opinion  to  excuse  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  re- 
ception of  her  husband's  advice,  as  perfectly  natural  and  womanly. 
She  fires  up  at  once,  and  declares  that  her  honour  is  suspected. 
Why  what  is  this  but  the  old  housemaid's  trick,  who  when  you  ask 
her  where  she  put  that  ring  or  that  brooch,  when  she  dusted  the 
room  last,  immediately  assumes  an  injured  air  and  implies  that 
you  suspect  her  of  being  a  thief?  The  manoeuvre  is  far  from 
ineffective.  Sooner  than  expose  yourself  to  this  mode  of  retalia- 
tion, you  refrain  from  asking  after  anything.  Jewels  may  be 
swept  into  the  dust-hole,  pocket-handkerchiefs  may  be  lost  at  the 
wash,  but  your  mouth  is  sealed.  Molly  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing for  herself  the  reputation  of  being  that  kind  of  woman  who 
u  mustn't  be  spoken  to,"  and  she  goes  unquestioned  ever  after- 
wards. But  a  lady,  a  woman  of  real  delicacy,  good-feeling,  and 
good  sense,  would  have  scorned  such  conduct. 

Things  have  gone  so  far,  and  husband  and  wife  are  still  on  a 
very  uncomfortable  footing,  when  the  former  accidentally  discovers 
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that  his  wife  and  Col.  Osborne  have  got  a  secret  between  them, 
which  he  thinks  can  only  have  been  concealed  from  himself  for 
the  sake  of  establishing  a  secret,  since  he  finds  that  the  substance 
of  it  is  known  everywhere.  The  secret  is  that  Col.  Osborne  has 
used  his  interest  with  government  to  obtain  a  favour  for  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Rowley,  which  he  begs  Sir  Marmaduke's  daughter  not  to 
mention  to  her  husband,  as  it  would  be  called  a  job,  &c,  &c.  But 
when  her  husband  goes  down  to  his  club  he  finds  everybody  talk- 
ing of  it,  and  naturally  concludes  that  Col.  Osborne  himself  must 
know  that  everybody  would  be  talking  of  it ;  in  fact,  that  it  was 
no  secret  at  all,  and  that  he  had  only  made  it  one  for  the  sake  of 
that  advantage,  which,  since  intrigue  became  an  art,  has  always 
been  held  to  attach  to  the  existence  of  a  private  understanding 
between  the  gallant  and  the  lady  he  is  besieging.  Very  sore  at 
this  discovery  Trevelyan  returns  home,  and  another  scene  occurs 
between  himself  and  his  wife,  ending  in  a  temporary  estrangement, 
followed  soon  afterwards  by  an  equally  brief  reconciliation.  And 
as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  apparently  Mr.  Trollope  desires 
us  to  regard  the  situation,  let  us  take  a  remark  of  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan's  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  on  the  subject : — "But 
you  know,  Emily,  the  way  in  which  the  world  talks,"  says  the 
husband.  "  The  world  !  and  do  you  regard  the  world,  Louis  V9  is 
the  wife's  rejoinder.  Now  this  is  sad  school-girl  stuff  at  the  best. 
Still  it  might  have  been  spoken.  But  where  Mr.  Trollope  is  so 
wanting  is  in  not  making  the  husband  at  once  reply — "  Regard  the 
world — of  course  I  regard  the  world — of  course  I  regard  what  I 
know  people  whom  I  meet  every  day  to  be  saying  of  me  behind  my 
back ;  to  talk  of  not  regarding  the  world  is  nonsense  !"  Now  if  Mr. 
Trollope  had  even  hinted  that  this  is  what  the  husband  ought  to  have 
said,  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  to  find  fault  with.  But 
as  he  has  written  the  scene,  he  leaves  you  to  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan' s  question  was  unanswerable,  and  left  her  the  mistress 
of  the  field.  Would  Mrs.  Trevelyan  not  have  cared  what  the 
world  said,  if  the  world  had  said  that  her  husband  was  too  atten- 
tive to  some  other  woman  ? 

The  reconciliation  aforesaid  is,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  shortest. 
The  Trevelyans  come  to  this,  that  they  are  to  live  apart  unless  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  will  apologise  for  her  indiscretion,  and  promise  neither 
to  see  nor  correspond  with  Col.  Osborne.  She  won't  do  either, 
and  they  separate  accordingly.  While  she  is  absent  from  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  both  sees  and  hears  from  Col.  Osborne, 
and  Trevelyan  knows  it.  His  cup  is  then  full.  He  begins  to  fear 
what  he  had  never  feared  before,  that  his  wife  is  really  guilty. 
He  sets  a  detective  to  watch  her.  He  takes  away  the  child,  and 
ultimately  he  leaves  England  and  settles  himself  in  Italy.  And 
here  may  be  said  to  conclude  the  first  half  of  the  drama. 
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We  declare  that  our  sympathies  are  altogether  with  the  hus- 
band. Mrs.  Trevelyan  has  no  one  to  blame  but  herself  for  all  that 
has  fallen  upon  her.  She  had  but  to  acknowledge  that  in  her 
ignorance  of  London  life,  and  in  the  very  innocence  of  her  heart 
she  had  made  an  unfortunate  mistake,  and  all  would  have  been 
well  directly.  This  was  all  that  her  husband  asked  of  her.  He 
had  no  suspicion  of  her  virtue  :  and  she  knew  perfectly  well  that 
he  had  none.  But  she  sheltered  her  own  pride  and  obstinacy 
behind  a  pretended  belief  that  he  had.  She  wouldn't  give  way. 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  she — Emily  Trevelyan — could  do 
wrong — quite  impossible  that  she  could  be  ignorant  of  the  world. 
She  called  her  husband's  advice  "  stuff  and  nonsense;"  utterly 
spoiled  his  life,  drove  him  out  of  his  mind,  and  brought  him 
to  an  early  grave.  And  yet  this  very  incarnation  of  feminine 
wilfulness  and  irrational  obstinacy  is  held  up  to  us  as  an  interesting 
victim.  Why,  compared  with  his  wife,  Trevelyan  was  an  angel  of 
moderation  and  good  temper.  Yet  nobody,  as  he  says  himself, 
ever  thinks  of  him.  The  complaint  is  quite  just.  Even  Colonel 
Osborne  is  allowed  to  say  when  Sir  Marmaduke  points  out  that  he 
had  better  not  have  followed  Mrs.  Trevelyan  into  Devonshire, 
"  And  why  not  ?  What  the  deuce  !  Because  a  man  like  that 
chooses  to  take  vagaries  into  his  head,  I  am  not  to  see  my  own 
god-child  V3  without  the  slightest  rebuke,  or  the  slightest  hint 
upon  the  author's  part  that  it  was  not  the  common-sense  view  of 
the  question.  The  cool  way  in  which  the  slightly  important  fact 
that  "  the  man  like  that 93  was  the  lady's  husband,  is  ignored  by 
both  speakers,  is  extremely  amusing.  It  reminds  one  of  young 
Marlow  and  Mr.  Hardcastle ;  "  Pray,  sir/'  says  the  latter,  cc  as 
you  take  the  house,  what  think  you  of  taking  the  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture ?  There's  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  and  there's  a  fire- 
screen, there's  a  set  of  prints,  too  ;  and  there's  a  mahogany  table 
may,  perhaps,  take  your  fancy — pray  take  them." 

Does  Mr.  Trollope  really  ask  us  to  believe  that  a  husband's 
wishes  in  regard  to  his  wdfe's  behaviour,  have  no  claim  on  our 
respect,  except  in  so  far  as  we  ourselves  happen  to  approve  of 
them  ?  Is  it  really  the  common  sense  view  taken  by  the  world  at 
large,  that  any  third  person  is  justified  in  disregarding  such  wishes 
as  u  vagaries,"  if  they  do  not  happen  to  suit  him  ;  and  in  teaching 
the  lady  to  regard  them  in  the  same  light  ?  Is  it  for  other  men  to 
dictate  to  the  husband  how  he  shall  treat  his  wife,  or  for  the  hus- 
band to  dictate  to  the  wife  how  she  shall  treat  other  men  ?  If  the 
first  is  the  law  of  society,  then  we  repeat  that  all  married  men  had 
better  say  at  once  to  the  world  in  the  language  we  have  just 
quoted,  "  Pray,  sir,  since  you  take  the  wife,  what  think  you  of 
taking  the  house  too  ?" 
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We  have  already  said  that  the  perverse  and  disobedient  spirit 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  drove  her  husband  at  last  to  dread 
that  the  worst  might  be  true.  And  was  not  this  last  suspicion  of 
all  one  for  which  the  lady's  own  conduct  afforded  but  too  good  an 
excuse  ?  We  can  sympathise  with  a  man  who  could  not  suppose 
it  possible  that  mere  obstinacy  would  go  so  far.  He  concluded 
that  before  she  could  treat  him  as  she  did  she  must  have  ceased 
to  love  him.  And  what  reason  could  there  be  for  that  in  the  case 
of  a  young  wife  only  three  years  married,  except  that  she  loved 
somebody  else,  and  had  lost  the  habit  of  considering  her  husband's 
feelings  ?  We  know  that  this  was  not  so.  But  infinite  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  a  man,  who,  in  Trevelyan's  position,  thought  it 
was.  A  woman  whose  temper  and  love  of  power  cause  herself  to 
be  misunderstood,  has  only  herself  to  thank  for  it. 

There  is  always  something  revolting  to  one's  feelings,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  detective  in  such  cases.  But  as  Trevelyan  piteously 
observes,  "  What  is  a  man  to  do  ?"  And  after  all  did  not  the  re- 
sponsibility rest  with  those  who  drove  him  to  use  such  instruments  ? 
Once  convinced  either  that  his  wife  was  guilty,  or  was  on  the  high 
road  towards  becoming  so,  it  was  his  duty  to  find  out  the  truth.  No- 
body will  deny  this  as  a  general  proposition.  And  how,  as  he 
says,  was  he  to  find  it  out  ?  Dirty  deeds  make  dirty  instruments 
necessary.  We  do  not  however  lay  much  stress  upon  this  point. 
The  mischief  was  done  before  the  ex-policeman  was  invoked. 

The  upshot  of  this  miserable  story  is,  that  Trevelyan  shuts 
himself  up  in  a  lonely  Italian  villa,  where  he  rapidly  loses  both  his 
health  and  his  reason ;  and  till  by  brooding  over  his  wrongs,  he 
gradually  acquires  so  firm  a  conviction  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  that 
nothing  now  will  satisfy  him  but  a  confession  of  that.  Here  of  course 
he  is  wrong.  But  who  is  answerable  for  the  delusion  ?  Tell  us 
that,  Mr.  Trollope.  He  is  brought  home  at  last  to  England,  where 
he  dies,  after  having  at  the  last  moment  faintly  murmured  some- 
thing which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  considered  herself  justified  in  interpret- 
ing as  a  recantation  of  the  worst  charge.  And  this  was  the  end 
of  one  who  both  in  mind  and  body  is  said  to  have  been  much 
above  his  fellows  :  blessed  with  everything  that  could  ensure  hap- 
piness; highly  educated  and  accomplished,  with  considerable 
intellectual  powers ;  well-born,  rich,  and  virtuous,  and  capable  of 
warm  affections  ;  what  more  could  a  man  desire  if  asked  to  enume- 
rate all  the  elements  of  human  felicity  ?  Only  one  thing  :  "  tact." 
Eor  want  of  this  one  gift  all  the  others  went  for  nothing ;  and  his 
life  was  a  hopeless  wreck  before  he  had  passed  his  first  youth. 
But  is  this  a  just  picture  of  human  existence,  or  is  the  moral 
which  lurks  in  it  a  wholesome  one  ?  Is  the  discharge  of  our 
highest  duties  to  be  made  dependent  on  coaxing  and  finessing  ? 
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Is  a  wife's  obedience  only  then  to  be  expected  when  the  husband, 
has  the  knack  of  asking  for  it  prettily  ?  And  does  not  our  own 
experience  put  to  the  rout  such  a  conception  of  real  life  as  is  in- 
volved in  the  affirmative  of  these  questions  ? 

Women,  we  presume,  are  reasonable  beings.  They  themselves 
are  constantly  declaring  that  they  are  quite  as  reasonable  as  men, 
if  not  more  so.  How  then  will  they  like  this  picture  of  a  woman 
whose  vanity,  impulsiveness,  and  obstinacy  wrought  such  disastrous 
results,  yet  who  is  still  described  as  if  anything  above  the  average  ? 
In  the  name  of  the  ladies  of  England,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  and  justice,  in  the  name  of  our  national  domesticity  which 
rests  upon  conjugal  obedience,  we  protest  against  this  libel  on  the 
first,  this  violation  of  the  second,  and  this  wanton  assault  upon 
the  third. 


vol.  in. 
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There  is,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  maintain,  scarcely  one  lady- 
reader  of  the  St.  James'  who  does  not  cherish  an  intense  love  for 
ferns,  and  who  has  not  in  some  shady  little  nook  a  pretty  rockery 
covered  over  with  her  darling  plants,  or  a  tastily  arranged  fernery 
of  glass  in  one  of  her  rooms,  where  she  can  see  them  morning, 
noon  and  night — or,  if  not  either  of  these,  who  has  at  least,  in 
dainty  little  pots  either  in  or  out  of  a  conservatory,  some  choice 
fern-plants,  which,  recalling  memories  of  places  and  people,  she 
tends  with  all  but  religious  care.  Not  one  of  the  thousands 
who  monthly  devour  the  contents  of  the  St.  James'  but  knows 
the  fascination  of  fern-hunting  during  the  pleasant  outings  which 
c '  the  season"  brings — not  one  but  has  felt  delight  at  capturing 
a  rare  specimen  in  an  unexpected  corner,  and  bringing  it  home 
in  triumph  as  a  memento  of  a  happy  visit  to  a  charming 
spot. 

How  many  among  you,  readers  mine,  but  have  experienced 
the  true  pleasures  of  a  stroll  ostensibly  in  search  of  wild  flowers 
and  ferns  —  really  in  search  of  loving  words  and  loving  looks, 
and  loving  thoughts — among  the  rocks,  into  the  quietest  nooks, 
adown  the  valley,  up  on  the  mountain  side,  among  old  ruins,  by 
the  trickling  stream,  in  the  darksome  cavern,  or  along  the  quiet 
shaded  lane  with  some  loved  being?  How  many  among  you, 
readers  mine,  but  remember  the  time  when  two  forms,  in  some 
charming  nook,  stooped  at  the  same  moment  to  gaze  on  a 
fern-plant  at  their  feet,  when  two  pairs  of  hands  met  together 
around  its  leaves,  when  two  heads  bowed  down  at  the  same 
moment,  two  pair  of  loving  eyes  met  in  mutual  glance,  and  two 
pairs  of  lips  were  drawn — all  unconsciously,  of  course — towards 
each  other?  How  many  among  you,  then,  readers  mine,  but 
have  reason  to  treasure  that  fern-plant  as  a  pleasant  memory  of 
a  pleasant  time,  and  to  nurse  it  with  tender  care  ?  and  not  only 
this.  While  I  am  in  an  inquisitorial  mood,  let  me  dive  a  little 
farther  into  your  secrets,  and  ask  how  many  among  you  but  have 
somewhere,  between  the  leaves  of  a  favourite  book,  laid  on  some 
favourite  passage  of  a  pet  author,  or  in  the  leaves  of  an  album, 
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carefully  hidden  some  little  spray  of  fern  gathered  by  loving  hands 
and  given  to  you  as  a  token  or  a  remembrance  ?  How  many  but 
have  looked  on  such  spray  and  recalled  happy  memories  and  joyous 
smiles  ?  how  many  but  have  gazed  on  it  in  sadness,  and  wept  over 
it  bitter  tears  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  ?  I  expect  no  answer 
to  these  queries,  but  I  know  the  truth  of  them.  I  have  seen  many 
of  these  little  memories  stored  up,  and  cared  for,  and  watched 
over  with  unwearying  care,  and — will  it  be  telling  a  secret  if  I  say 
it  ? — I  have  seen  them  taken  out  of  their  hiding-places  and  kissed 
with  fervour,  as  some  pleasant  memory  has  flitted  past.  But 
whatever  inquisitorial  questions  I  might  put  to  you,  readers  mine, 
or  whatever  confessions  I  could  draw  from  you,  or  myself  make, 
could  have  but  little  to  do  with  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

And  what  am  I  going  to  tell  you  ?  Nothing  about  fern-collecting 
— that  modern  mania  which  has  bitten  all  my  fair  friends,  and  even 
those  of  a  ruder  sex;  nothing  about  the  physiology  of  ferns,  which 
they  can  read  concerning  in  many  a  book;  nothing  about  their  habits 
and  characteristics — for  these  can  be  learnt  from  many  a  treatise ; 
nothingabout  their  groups  or  orders,  their  genera,  species,  or  varieties 
— for  these  are  abstruse  botanical  matters  with  which  I  care  not 
to  meddle ;  nothing  about  Polypodiaceae,  Osmundkcese,  Ophiogloss- 
acese,  or  any  other  aceae,  for  they  are  words  too  troublesome  to 
write;  nothing  about  fronds  whether  pinnate,  bipinnate  or  tripinnate; 
spores,  or  thecse,  or  sori,  for  all  these  are  too  learned  for  my  pur- 
pose ;  but  about  some  queer  ways  which  our  "  young  men  and 
maidens'''  had  in  former  days,  of  divining,  by  the  aid  of  the  fern- 
plant,  who  their  future  wives  and  husbands  were  to  be.  I  doubt 
very  much,  whether,  spite  of  all  the  knowledge  which  my  readers 
possess  as  to  the  growth  of  the  fern,  its  peculiarities,  and  its 
physiology,  they  know  anything  about  the  wonderful  properties 
for  divination,  which  it  was  formerly  said,  and  is  even  yet  believed 
to  possess.  So  I  will  let  them  into  the  secret  by  telling  them  a 
few  of  the  strange  notions  which  have  come  under  my  notice. 

Fern-seed,  found  on  the  back  of  the  matured  leaf,  has  always 
been  supposed  to  possess  remarkable  qualities  for  divination ;  but 
to  ensure  its  efficacy  it  must  have  been  gathered  on  the  Eve  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  my  readers  do  not  need  to  be 
told  is  Midsummer  Eve,  with  peculiar  ceremonies  and  obser- 
vances. All  these  attended  to,  fern-seed  is  said  to  possess  the 
wonderful  magic  power  of  rendering  its  holder  invisible;  and 
having  the  talismanic  property  of  bringing  lovers  into  the  presence 
and  the  arms  of  their  mistresses  ;  and  the  other  diabolical  power 
of  raising  from  their  graves  the  spirits  of  departed  friends. 

I  have  known  the  "  seed"  gathered  with  much  patient 
ceremony.    The  person  intending  to  gather  it  fasts  during  the 
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evening  of  Midsummer  Eve,  and  then  shortly  before  midnight- 
proceeds  noiselessly,  and  even  stealthily  to  the  plant,  kneels 
down  before  it,  places  a  vessel  or  piece  of  clean  white  paper 
beneath  its  leaves,  and  then  waits  patiently  for  the  seed  to  dis- 
charge itself  and  fall  into  the  receptacle  of  its  own  accord,  and 
without  shaking  the  plant  except  it  may  be  with  a  hazel  wand. 
Whatever  seed  has  fallen  is  then  carried  home,  silently.  Arrived  at 
home,  the  doors  are  set  wide  open,  not  a  word  is  spoken,  the  table 
is,  in  solemn  silence,  spread  with  a  clean  cloth  on  which  some  of  the 
fern-seed  is  sprinkled,  and  bread,  cheese,  and  "best  beer"  placed. 

This  done,  the  expectant  maidens  sit  down  as  if  to  eat,  but 
not  a  morsel  of  food  is  touched  or  word  spoken.  After  a  time 
the  young  men  who  are  destined  to  be  the  husbands  of  the  girls, 
are  supposed— in  spirit — to  enter  the  house,  walk  to  the  table, 
each  one  to  take  up  a  glass  and  lovingly  bow  to  his  "  intended." 
Having  thus  silently  drank,  they  are  expected  to  pass  out  by  an- 
other door  from  that  by  which  they  entered ;  and  the  charm  being 
thus  ended  the  young  women  take  up,  each  one,  the  glass  which 
"  her  young  man"  had  drank  out  of,  and  empty  them  at  a  draught. 
They  then  immediately  retire  to  bed  placing  the  remainder  of 
the  fern-seed  under  their  pillows  "  to  dream  on." 

Another  mode,  still  practised,  is  equally  curious.  The  fern-seed 
having  been  gathered  as  described,  a  clean  cloth  is  spread  on  a  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  room.  On  this  is  sprinkled  some  of  the  seed, 
with  an  open  pen-knife  placed  upon  it.  The  maidens  then  each 
hang  a  clean  under-garment  on  a  chair  before  the  fire  and  retire 
to  rest  in  silence,  taking,  as  before,  some  of  the  seed  to  place 
under  their  pillows.  If  any  of  the  maidens  are  destined  to  be 
married  u  before  the  year  is  out,"  her  lover  is  supposed  to  enter 
the  room,  take  up  the  knife,  cut  a  hole  in  the  linen  as  it  hangs 
up,  and  then  pass  out  again.  I  need  not  say  how  anxiously 
the  maidens  rush  down  stairs  early  in  the  morning  to  see  whether 
their  clothes  are  "  cut"  or  not — the  smallest  tear  being  anxiously 
construed  into  a  "  sure  sign."  This  is  very  similar  to  some  other 
customs  which  I  hope  one  day  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  for  my 
readers'  amusement. 

Ben  Jonson  thus  speaks  of  the  power  of  fern-seed  to  produce 
invisibility  : — 

"I  had 

No  medicine,  sir,  to  go  invisible, 
No  fern-seed  in  my  pocket." 

And  Shakespeare  says  : — 

"  We  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible." 

In  many  of  our  old  writers,  in  fact,  allusions  may  be  found  to  oc- 
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cur.  Thus  in  "  Plaine  Percival "  occurs  this  passage  :  u  I  think  the 
mad  slave  hath  tasted  on  a  fern-stalk,  that  he  walks  so  invisible." 

The  fern  being  supposed  only  to  cast  its  seed  on  Midsum- 
mer (St.  John  the  Baptist's)  Eve,  its  properties  were  considered 
sacred,  and  it  was  said  to  be  so  guarded  with  spirits,  clean  and 
unclean,  that  the  gathering  of  it  was  attended  with  imminent 
danger.  "  Much  discourse/'  says  Povet,  in  1684,  "hath  been 
about  gathering  fern  seed,  (which  is  looked  upon  as  a  magical  herb) 
on  the  night  of  Midsummer  Eve ;  and  I  remember  I  was  told  of 
one  who  went  to  gather  it,  and  the  spirits  whiskt  by  his  ears  like 
bullets,  and  sometimes  struck  his  hat,  and  other  parts  of  his  body; 
in  fine,  though  he  apprehended  he  had  gotten  a  quantity  of  it,  and 
secured  it  in  papers  and  a  box  besides,  when  he  got  home  he  found 
all  empty.  But  most  probable,  this  appointing  of  times  and  hours 
is  of  the  Devil's  own  institution,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  having 
once  ensnared  people  to  an  obedience  to  his  rules,  he  may  with 
more  facility  oblige  them  to  stricter  vassalage." 

In  Derbyshire  and  in  the  moorlands  of  Staffordshire — as  well, 
perhaps,  as  in  some  other  districts — it  was  formerly  a  belief  that 
the  burning  of  fern,  when  seasons  were  unusually  dry,  had  the 
effect  of  producing  rain.  Thus  in  times  of  drought,  immense  bon- 
fires of  fern — principally,  of  course,  of  bracken — were  lit,  and 
thought  far  more  efficacious  than  the  "prayer  for  rain"  of 
our  beautiful  church  service.  The  belief  in  this  matter  was  not 
confined  to  the  rustic  population,  but  affected  also  the  throne  itself 
at  one  time,  at  all  events  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
That  monarch,  who  had  passed  a  pleasant  time  enough  of  it  at 
Belvoir  Castle,  and  at  other  places  during  his  levying  "progresses," 
being  desirous  of  ensuring  for  himself  a  continuance  of  sunny 
weather — regardless  of  the  crops,  or  the  cattle,  or  anything  but  his 
own  royal  self — while  he  passed  from  Belvoir  to  other  places, 
caused  the  following  curious  and  characteristic  letter  to  be  written 
by  his  Lord  Chamberlain,  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Stafford,  to  order  him  to  take 
measures  for  preventing  the  burning  of  fern  during  His  Majesty's 
progress.    This  precious  document  is  thus  worded  : — 

"  Sir, 

"  His  Majesty  taking  notice  of  an  opinion  entertained  in 
Staffordshire,  that  the  burning  of  Ferne  doth  draw  down  rain,  and 
being  desirous  that  the  country  and  himself  may  enjoy  fair  weather 
as  long  as  he  remains  in  those  parts,  His  Majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  to  write  unto  you,  to  cause  all  burning  of  Ferne  to  be 
forborne  until  His  Majesty  has  passed  the  country.  "Wherein  not 
doubting  but  the  consideration  of  their  owne  interest  as  of  His 
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Majesty's,  will  invite  the  country  to  a  ready  obedience  of  this,. 
His  Majesty's  command. 

« I  rest, 

"  Your  very  loving  friend, 

"  Pembroke  and  Montgomery." 

"  Belvoir,  August  1st,  1636." 

"  To  my  very  loving  friend, 

"The  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Stafford." 

I  wish  I  could  tell  my  readers  whether  this  royal  "command" 
had  the  desired  effect  of  producing  fine  weather  for  the  king 
"  while  he  remained  in  those  parts/'  or  whether  he  got,  as  he 
deserved,  a  good  drenching  shower,  the  first  day  he  put  his  royal 
head  out  of  doors — but  I  cannot.  All  I  know  is,  that  the  custom 
of  fern-burning  continued  to  be  observed,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  is  still  tried  at  the  present  day. 

The  stem  of  the  Braken  (Ptevis  Aquilina)  fern,  when  cut  in 
sections  across  the  root,  presents  the  appearance  of  an  oak  tree  in 
full  leaf,  the  "  Royal  Oak  "  as  it  is  called,  and  some  very  curious 
bits  of  folk-lore  are  connected  with  it.  One  of  the  most  singular 
of  these  is  that  this  resemblance  of  a  tree  has  been  construed  into 
an  eagle,  the  emblem  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  by  a  strange 
leap  and  jumblement,  from  him  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  said  to 
be  "  John's  tears,"  mainly  shed  on  Midsummer  Eve.  These 
tears,  i.  e.  the  juice  of  the  root  of  the  bracken  squozen  out  of  the 
"  John's  eagle,"  or  "spread  eagle,"  are  said  to  be  infallible  as  a 
cure  for  fits  in  children. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  paper  on  the  "  Devilry 
of  Eerns  "  with  a  strange  story  of  the  gathering  of  fern  seed,  told 
by  Bamford.    Here  it  is  : — 

"A  little  before  midnight  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  Plant, 
Chirrup,  and  Bangle,  were  at  the  whale-jaw  gate,  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  having  slightly  scanned  each  other,  they  proceeded, 
without  speaking,  until  they  had  crossed  the  brook  at  a  stepping- 
place,  opposite  the  old  Fyrin-ho'.  The  first  word  spoken  was  : — ■ 
'  "What  hast  thou  V  '  Mine  is  breawn  an'  roof/  said  Plant,  ex- 
hibiting a  brown  earthen  dish.  c  What  hast  thou  V  he  then  asked. 
'  Mine  is  breet  enough/  said  Chirrup,  shewing  a  pewter  platter  ; 
and  continued  :    '  What  hast  thou  V 

"  1  Teed  wi'  web  an'  woof, 
Mine  is  deep  enough.' 

said  Bangle,  displaying  a  musty,  dun  skull,  with  the  cap  sawn  off 
above  the  eyes,  and  left  flapping  like  a  lid,  by  a  piece  of  tanned 
scalp,  which  still  adhered.    The  interior  cavities  had  also  been 
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stuffed  with  moss  and  lined  with  clay,  kneaded  with  blood  from 
human  veins ;  and  the  youth  had  secured  the  skull  to  his  shoulders 
by  a  twine  of  three  strands,  of  unbleached  flax,  of  undyed  wool, 
and  of  woman's  hair;  from  which  also  depended  a  raven  black  tress, 
which  a  wily  crone  had  procured  from  the  maid  he  sought  to 
obtain.  f  That  will  do/  said  a  voice,  in  a  half  whisper,  from  one 
of  the  low  bushes  they  were  passing.  Plant  and  Chirrup  paused  ; 
but  Bangle,  who  had  evidently  his  heart  on  the  accomplishment  of 
the  undertaking  said,  c  Forward  •  if  we  turn  now  a  spirit  hath 
spoken,  we  are  lost.    Come  on  V  and  they  went  forward. 

ec  A  silence,  like  that  of  death,  was  around  them  as  they  entered 
on  the  open  platting.  Nothing  moved  either  in  tree  or  brake. 
Through  a  space  in  the  foliage  the  stars  were  seen  pale  in  heaven : 
and  a  crooked  moon  hung  in  a  bit  of  blue,  amid  motionless  clouds. 
All  was  still  and  breathless,  as  if  earth,  heaven,  and  the  elements, 
were  aghast.  Anything  would  have  been  preferable  to  that  un- 
natural stillness  and  silence,  the  hoot  of  the  night  howl,  the  larum 
of  the  pit  sparrow,  the  moan  of  the  wind,  the  toll  of  a  death  bell, 
or  the  howl  of  a  ban  dog,  would,  inasmuch  as  they  are  things  of 
this  world,  have  been  welcome  sounds  amid  that  horrid  pause. 
But  no  sound  came,  no  object  moved. 

"  Gasping,  and  with  cold  sweat  oozing  on  his  brow,  Plant  re- 
collected that  they  were  to  shake  the  fern  with  a  forked  rod  of 
witch  hazle,  and  by  no  means  must  touch  it  with  their  hands ;  and 
he  asked  in  a  whisper  if  the  others  had  brought  one.  Both  said 
they  had  forgotten,  and  Chirrup  said  they  had  better  never  have 
come ;  but  Plant  drew  his  knife,  and  stepping  into  a  moonlighted 
bush,  soon  returned  with  what  was  wanted,  and  they  went  forward. 

66  The  green  knowe,  the  old  oaks,  the  encircled  space,  and  the 
fearn,  were  now  approached  :  the  latter  stiff  and  erect  in  a  gleamy 
light.    '  Is  it  deep  neet  V  said  Bangle.    c  It  is/  said  Plant, 

"  1  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.' 

u  And  they  drew  near.  All  was  still  and  motionless.  Plant 
knelt  on  one  knee,  and  held  his  dish  under  the  fearn.  Chirrup 
held  his  broad  plate  next  below,  and  Bangle  knelt,  and  rested  the 
skull  directly  under  both,  on  the  green  sod ;  the  lid  being  up. 

"  Plant  said  :— 

"  *  Good  Saint  John,  this  seed  we  crave, 
We  have  dared ;  shall  we  have  ?' 

u  A  voice  responded  : — 

" 1  Now  the  moon  is  downward  starting, 
Moon  and  stars  are  all  departing ; 

Quick,  quick  !  shake,  shake  ! 
He  whose  heart  shall  soonest  break, 
Let  him  take.' 
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"They  looked,  and  perceived  by  a  glance,  that  a  venerable 
form,  in  a  loose  robe  was  near  them. 

"  Darkness  came  down  like  a  swoop.  The  fearn  was  shaken, 
the  upper  dish  flew  into  pieces,  the  pewter  one  melted,  the  skull 
emitted  a  cry,  and  eyes  glared  in  its  sockets  ;  lights  broke,  beauti- 
ful children  were  seen  walking  in  their  holiday  clothes,  and  grace- 
ful female  forms  sung  mournful  and  enchanting  airs. 

"The  men  stood  terrified  and  fascinated;  and  Bangle  gazing, 
bade,  '  God  bless  'em/  A  crash  followed,  as  if  the  whole  of  the 
timber  in  the  kloof  was  being  split  and  torn  up,  strange  and 
horrid  forms  appeared  from  the  thickets,  the  men  ran  as  if  sped  on 
the  wind ;  they  separated  and  lost  each  other.  Plant  ran  towards 
the  old  house,  and  there,  leaping  the  brook,  he  cast  a  glance 
behind  him,  and  saw  terrific  shapes,  some  beastly,  some  part 
human,  and  some  hellish,  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  howling  and 
uttering  the  most  fearful  and  mournful  tones,  [as  if  wishful  to 
follow  him,  but  unable  to  do  so. 

"  In  an  agony  of  terror  he  arrived  at  home,  not  knowing  how 
he  got  there.  He  was,  during  several  days,  in  a  state  bordering  on 
unconsciousness  ;  and  when  he  recovered  he  learned  that  Chirrup 
was  found  on  the  "White  Moss,  raving  mad,  and  chasing  the  wild 
birds ;  as  for  poor  Bangle,  he  found  his  way  home  over  hedge  and 
ditch;  running  with  supernatural  and  fearful  speed,  the  skull's 
eyes  glaring  at  his  back,  and  the  nether  jaw  grinning  and  jabbering 
frightful  and  unintelligible  sounds.  He  had  preserved  the  seed, 
however,  and  having  taken  it  from  the  skull,  he  buried  the  latter 
at  the  cross  road  from  whence  he  had  taken  it.  He  then  carried 
the  spell  out,  and  his  proud  love  stood  one  night  by  his  bedside  in 
tears.  But  he  had  done  too  much  for  human  nature ;  in  three 
months  after  she  followed  his  corpse,  a  real  mourner,  to  the 
grave  V3 

No  doubt  what  I  have  here  dotted  down  for  the  amusement 
and  edification  of  the  readers  of  the  St.  James'  will  be  new  to 
most  of  them,  and  add  some  little  to  their  knowledge  of,  and 
interest  in,  ferns. 

May  they,  one  and  all,  have  many  pleasant  strolls  in  search  of 
ferns,  which  shall  bring  nothing  but  pleasing  and  fond  memories 
to  their  hearts.  If  they  should  seek  "  the  witching  hour  of  night  " 
for  the  gathering  of  fern  seed,  and  ever  try  any  of  the  divi- 
nations I  have  named,  may  they  find  only  loving  spirits  ^around 
them ! 
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Though  it  is  always  an  unwelcome  task  to  reintroduce  a  stock 
grievance,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  do  so. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  head  with  the  British  public  except  by 
the  slowest  degrees.  John  Bull  is  of  a  conservative  and  delibera- 
tive nature,  he  is  averse  to  change,  he  is  apt  to  pooh  pooh  you  for 
a  time  whatever  your  arguments  may  be,  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of 
a  perseverance  which  will  take  no  refusal  that  you  can  hope  to 
succeed.  Yet  after  a  while  your  cause,  just  though  it  be,  is  apt 
to  become  boring.  Your  arguments  are  sound  enough,  but  people 
complain  (most  unreasonably  since  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  refute  them),  that  they  are  u  so  stale/''  that  "  they  have  been 
heard  so  often  before/'  Then  it  is  that  your  hobby  is  in  its  greatest 
danger.  The  crisis  has  arrived,  it  is  kill  or  cure,  unless  you  can 
put  your  old  wine  into  new  bottles,  dish  up  your  facts  as  an 
appetizing  rechauffe,  and  manage  to  catch  the  general  ear,  you  and 
your  enterprize  are  doomed,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing 
you  can  get  people  to  listen,  it  is  not  impossible  they  may  give 
you  a  patient  hearing  merely  to  be  rid  of  you,  and  consequently, 
if  a  man  of  tact,  you  have  a  better  chance  now  than  ever  before, 
of  securing  your  object. 

The  Academy  Grievance  is  as  old  almost  as  that  venerable  insti- 
tution itself.  Everyone  is  tired  to  death  of  it.  Year  after  year 
there  are  the  same  lamentations,  the  same  howls  of  rage  and  dis- 
appointment from  unsuccessful  candidates.  Projects  have  been 
advanced  and  have  fallen  through;  at  one  time  a  sweeping 
reform  bill,  an  entire  change  of  programme,  a  thorough  redress 
of  all  grievances  was  confidently  prophesied,  and  half  officially 
announced,  the  Academicians  moved  into  new  quarters,  took 
possession  of  the  ten  big  rooms  at  Burlington  House,  when 
behold  the  ancient  bug-bear  cropped  up  at  once  in  a  worse  form 
than  ever. 

Scores  of  good  pictures  were  turned  ignominiously  back  into 
outer  darkness ;  bad  colouring  and  worse  drawing  once  more 
flaunted  on  the  sacred  walls  as  cynically  and  gracelessly  as  ever. 

Up  rose  the  cry  as  of  yore  and  not  without  justice.  Indeed  it 
is  felt  by  this  time,  that  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Academy  is 
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impossible ;  there  is  a  substantial  wrong  which  requires  redress, 
and  which  repeatedly  as  it  has  clamoured  for  attention  must  once 
again  resolutely  thrust  itself  to  the  front.  Compromise  is  out  of 
the  question,  a  radical  change  is  demanded,  and  if  the  art  of  the 
country  is  to  grow  and  flourish,  and  not  dwindle  away  into  a 
deformed  shrub,  we  must  have  measures  of  a  sweeping  kind,  and 
that  shortly.  It  is  pretty  well  proved  by  this  time  that  the  Royal 
Academy  is  not  the  Academy  of  the  people ;  it  represents  a 
minority,  it  tolerates,  indeed,  a  few  outsiders,  but  it  is  not  an  in- 
stitution of  such  a  kind,  that  an  artist  who  has  no  connections  can 
spend  his  year  in  maturing  a  work  with  a  reasonable  conviction 
that  it  will  be  duly  considered  and  adjudged  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left  without  prejudice  or  favour. 

Promotion  in  the  army  goes  by  purchase ;  whatever  else  it  may 
go  by  it  is  certainly  not  regulated  by  pure  merit  in  Piccadilly. 

What  the  country  needs,  is  a  school  of  art  and  a  yearly  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures,  quite  as  ambitious  in  scope  as  the  present  Royal 
Academy  but  independent  of  it,  raised  on  a  broader  and  really 
liberal  basis,  and  as  regards  the  display  of  paintings,  conducted  on 
very  different  principles  to  those  that  regulate  the  selection  of 
works  at  Burlington  House. 

What  we  want  and  are  not  likely  to  get,  is  a  really  National 
Academy,  whereas,  at  present,  whatever  apologists  may  urge,  we 
have  little  more  than  a  series  of  halls  calculated  to  promote  the 
sale  of  the  works  of  a  particular  clique.  Certain  improvements  on 
the  old  system  are  noticeable  in  the  exhibition  for  the  current  year, 
but  still  the  galleries  are  too  suggestive  of  a  lucky  few,  and  too 
little  of  the  artist  world  in  general. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing,  we  may  observe,  en  passant,  if 
painters  could  be  prevailed  on  to  think  more  of  the  intelligent 
connoisseur,  (not  to  mention  their  own  fair  repute),  and  less  of  the 
professional  picture  dealer,  and  patrons  who  with  the  best  possible 
intentions,  have  yet  about  as  much  appreciation  for  the  best  kind 
of  art  as  a  child  of  six  years  old.  But  of  course  to  require  any- 
thing of  this  sort  in  the  world  of  to-day,  when  painters  have 
found  out  that  their  Art  can  be  made  as  profitable  as  any  trade, 
is  nothing  less  than  ridiculous.  " 

The  Royal  Academy  in  its  present  form,  and  making  all 
due  allowance  for  certain  recent  moves  in  the  right  direction, 
is  less  significant  of  the  art  progress  of  the  country  at  large, 
than  of  the  gradual  falling  off  in  power  which  follows  the  be- 
stowal of  certain  scholastic  honours.  We  still  see  too  many 
pictures  that  obviously  have  been  got  up  almost  exclusively  with  a 
view  to  the  market.  We  are  too  much  reminded  of  the  interest 
of  a  trading  community,  and  too  little  of  the  conscientious  artist 
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who  works  with  some  higher  aim  than  merely  to  secure  popular 
applause  and  certain  material  advantages.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  what  has  been  said  with  truth  a  hundred  times  already,  that 
many  of  the  pictures  hung  at  Burlington  House  could  very  well  be 
spared,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  worst  of  them  are  by  men  of 
established  reputation,  —  men,  in  fact,  from  whom  a  better 
example  might  have  been  expected,  who,  having  attained  a  cer- 
tain position,  seem  to  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  play  off  prac- 
tical jokes  upon  the  public.  The  exhibition  now  open  has  perhaps 
sinned  less  in  point  of  favouritism  and  stupidity,  than  some  of  its 
predecessors,  but  still  the  works  displayed  are  very  far  from  being 
the  best  attainable  productions  of  the  past  twelvemonth.  This 
fact  anyone  will  be  disposed  to  admit  after  visiting  the  supple- 
mentary exhibition  lately  opened  in  Bond  Street.  •Here  a  number 
of  works  are  on  view,  which,  if  not  including  anything  particularly 
great,  are  yet  many  of  them  far  superior  to  the  pictures  by  which 
they  have  been  elbowed  out  of  Burlington  House. 

Too  much,  by  the  bye,  was  expected  from  this  supplementary 
exhibition,  and  it  has  been  most  unjustly  ridiculed  because  it 
failed  to  beat  the  Academy  out  of  the  field.  But  all  it  aimed  at 
was  to  prove  that  many  works  of  merit  had  been  unjustly  excluded 
from  the  elder  institution,  and  were  any  ten  pictures  in  Bond 
Street  superior  to  the  ten  worst  hung  at  Burlington  House,  it 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  succeeded  in  its  object ;  at  least  it 
would  have  shewn  that  according  to  the  Piccadilly  system,  bad 
could  be  shoved  off  the  walls  by  worse,  and  consequently  that  the 
mode  of  selection  must  be  illogical  and  uncertain  in  operation. 

The  excuse  given  by  the  Academy  for  turning  away  good  art 
was  as  strange  an  apology  as  we  have  ever  heard.  Deserving 
pictures,  it  was  said,  were  c  courteously  declined/  not  on  account 
of  any  supposed  demerits,  but  simply  because  there  was  no  room 
for  them.  How  did  it  happen  then  that  there  was  room  for  so 
much  rubbish?  Were  the  rejected  works  not  looked  at,  and  if 
so  for  what  reason  ?  Three  thousand  pictures  being  submitted, 
common  justice  requires  that  the  selection  shall  comprise  the  best 
of  the  entire  number,  not  the  best  of  any  two  thousand,  let  us 
suppose,  that  the  committee  chooses  to  set  apart  for  notice.  To 
urge  that  there  was  not  time  to  consider  all  that  were  sent  in,  is  to 
own  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Academy  are  insufficient.  To 
say  that  all  the  works  submitted  received  due  consideration,  is  to 
grant  that  the  judges  are  so  little  to  be  depended  on  as  sometimes 
to  mistake  vile  work  for  good. 

If  ever  we  have  an  exhibition  which  can  be  depended  on  as  a 
true  measure  of  the  art  progress  of  the  nation,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther its  management  will  be  principally  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
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sional  artists.  At  present  there  is  too  much  party  feeling,  too 
much  jealousy,  too  great  a  regard  for  conventional  ideas;  it  is  as  if 
the  choice  of  operas  for  the  season  were  entrusted  to  a  clique  of 
professional  musicians.  Undue  stress  being  laid  on  the  strict 
rules  of  art,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  have  such  works  as 
<  Lucia/  <  Marta/  '  II  Trovatore/  and  <  La  Traviata 9  at  all.  Per- 
sons  of  more  liberal  sentiments  are  required  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
It  would  be  as  well  to  have  the  opinion  of  critics  and  patrons  in 
addition  to  the  votes  and  narrowed  sympathies  of  artists  by  pro- 
fession. 

In  any  new  institution  that  might  be  established,  it  would 
assuredly  be  an  excellent  rule  that  no  member  of  the  committee 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  more  than  one  of  his  own  pictures.  At 
present  an  Academician  is  allowed  to  send  in  as  many  as  eight 
different  works,  and  the  result  is  mischievous  in  more  ways  than 
one.  No  doubt  the  existing  arrangement  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  man  who  aims  simply  at  making  money  and  advertizing 
his  works,  but  it  is  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  art.  In  the  first 
place,  it  tempts  an  artist  to  slur  over  his  work,  to  send  in  three  or 
four  weak  pictures,  or  even  unfinished  works,  as  we  find  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  present  year,  instead  of  a  single  good  one.  Secondly, 
by  putting  so  much  space  at  the  mercy  of  a  mere  hungry  specu- 
lator, it  excludes  the  single  work  of  many  a  deserving  artist,  who 
not  being  an  Academician,  is  shut  out  on  the  plea  of  no  room.  In 
the  exhibition  for  the  current  year,  there  are  works  enough  hung, 
but  the  number  of  names  represented  is  insufficient. 

Further,  some  sort  of  limit  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  number 
of  portraits  to  be  allowed  admission,  and  the  uncompleted  produc- 
tions of  living  artists  ought  not  to  be  let  in  under  any  circum- 
stances. As  for  that  detestable  class  of  composition  known  pro- 
fessionally as  a  '  pot-boiler/  of  which  we  have  so  many  specimens 
in  the  galleries  now  open,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  dealt 
with  except  by  making  much  more  strenuous  efforts  than  have 
been  attempted  hitherto  to  improve  the  public  taste.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  recognize  the  pot-boiler  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
it ;  there  is  no  mistaking  the  thin,  tawdry  colouring,  the  loose 
drawing,  the  claptrap  sentiment,  the  slavish  worship  of  unsugges- 
tive  detail,  the  commonplace  story  vulgarly  told,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  frame  the  indictment  in  such  a  way  as  at  the  same  time 
to  effect  the  object  desired,  to  wit,  the  exclusion  of  bad  art,  and 
to  escape  inflicting  an  injustice  on  works  of  genuine  merit. 

The  first  grand  objection  to  a  new  National  Academy  on  such  a 
footing  as  we  have  hinted  at,  no  doubt  would  be  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  made  to  pay.  We  are  prepared,  however,  to  challenge 
this  objection. 
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It  would  probably  also  be  said  that  so  little  encouragement  being 
given  to  '  popular '  works— by  which  phrase  is  meant  portraits 
run  up  by  coutract,  and  maudlin  sentimentality  dealt  out  by  the 
square  yard — the  public  would  withdraw  its  support.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  such  works  as  these  really  attract  the 
crowds  who  throng  our  picture  galleries,  though  no  doubt  they 
please  a  certain  and  pretty  numerous  class,  and  are  highly  remu- 
nerative to  the  painter.  Personal  friends  and  toadies  who  doat 
on  the  aristocracy  of  money  and  rank  from  a  distance,  flock  to  sun 
themselves  in  the  borrowed  light  that  invests  my  lord  and  my  lady 
the  countess,  transferred  to  so  many  feet  of  canvas,  but  society  in 
general  has  little  sympathy  with  such  snobbism,  and  indeed  is  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  its  distaste  for  it.  Art  on  a  less  pretentious,  less 
obtrusive,  and  less  loudly  vulgar  scale  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
secure  the  suffrages  of  the  real  supporters  of  National  art. 

We  expect,  too,  to  hear  it  urged  that  were  painters  of  estab- 
lished reputation  placed  under  such  restrictions  as  those  we  have 
recommended,  they  would  not  care  to  exhibit  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently that  there  would  be  another  deterrent  to  the  public  against 
patronizing  the  younger  institution.  But  in  the  first  place, 
though  the  letters  R.A.  printed  after  a  name  do  for  some  undis- 
covered reason  carry  no  little  weight  with  them,  we  will  do  society 
the  justice  to  suppose  that  it  would  prefer  the  admirable  produc- 
tion of  an  unknown  contributor  to  the  crude  daubs  of  a  popular 
painter.  Indeed,  so  far  as  art  in  the  abstract  is  concerned,  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  absence  of  certain  of  the  academicians  from 
any  picture  gallery  would  be  a  loss  greatly  to  be  deplored. 

Compare  the  '  Medea  '  of  Sandys,  the  6  Charlotte  Corday'  of 
Johnstone,  E.  C.  Barnes'  c  Last  Hose  of  Summer/  Albert  Moore's 
'  Venus  ;  and  '  A  quartett/  the  6  Danse  pyrrhique '  and  e  Amateur 
Romain'  of  L.  A.  Tadema,  '  The  Minstrel's  Gallery'  of  H.  S. 
Marks,  the  c  Siesta  *  of  V.  Prinseps,  the  '  Louis  XI/  of  Tourrier, 
and  Marcus  Stone's  singularly  graphic  and  original  picture  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  at  mass,  with  the  '  Lorenzo  and  Jessica '  of 
Poole,  a  veritable  cartoon  from  the  'Tomahawk/  the  exaggerated 
'  Luther'  of  E.  M.  Ward,  the  vulgar  '  Hope  and  Fear  '  of  Frith, 
the  overdrawn  and  colourless  '  King  Cophetua'  of  Maclise,  the 
'  Bed  Cross  Knight  and  Una '  of  F.  G.  Watts,  with  its  execrable 
drawing  and  dirty  tints,  not  to  mention  the  military  sketches,  of 
which  there  are  a  good  many,  by  George  Jones,  R.A.,  and  what 
we  mean  will  at  once  become  apparent. 

To  carry  the  argument  still  further.  It  might  justly  be  urged 
that  the  Royal  Academy  and  a  more  Catholic  institution  could 
very  well  co-exist,  or  if  the  former  fell  through,  it  could  only  be 
by  some  fault  of  its  own.    Granting,  however,  that  the  parent 
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school  were  obliged  to  give  way,  the  self-esteemed  great  men  of 
the  period  and  such  as  chose  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  them, 
might  decline  dangerous  competition,  and  open  an  extremely- 
select  display  of  their  own,  in  which  big,  dreary  portraits,  and  the 
worst  kind  of  'pot-boiler/  might  hold  revel  together  without  fear  of 
being  put  to  open  and  public  shame  by  the  works  of  more  genuine 
artists. 

Seriously,  though  the  objection  that  popular  favourites  would 
not  care  to  contribute  when  there  was  a  risk  of  their  works  being 
returned  upon  their  hands  is  plausible  only  on  the  face  of  it.  In- 
telligent men  would  have  the  sense  to  see  that  by  appearing  under 
adverse  circumstances  they  would  gain  far  more  credit,  and  conse- 
quently benefit  themselves  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  long 
run,  tlian  by  persistently  thrusting  their  pictures  before  the  public 
oi3r4he  walls  of  an  institution  where  everything  was  known  to  be 
under  their  own  control. 

Supposing  a  Royal  Academy,  i.e.  an  exhibition  calculated  to 
advance  the  worldly  interests  of  the  few,  to  co-exist  with  a  National 
Academy,  designed  to  benefit  art  and  the  artist  world  in  general, 
the  former  being  supported  by  toadies  and  friends,  and  the  latter 
by  the  public  at  large,  a  privileged  painter  who  chose  to  exhibit  at 
the  younger  institution  would  escape  the  ridicule,  the  jealousy, 
the  sneers,  the  often  unjust  and  exacting  criticism  that  attends  an 
artist  of  known  fame  when  he  appears  by  prescriptive  right  on 
ground  which  he  can  adorn  or  disfigure  as  he  chooses.  The  very 
fact  of  a  man  signing  R.A.  after  his  name  stirs  up  a  numerous  and 
tolerably  influential  class  to  misrepresent  his  efforts  and  to  lower 
his  reputation  with  the  public.  If  he  do  well  he  has  merely  done 
what  everyone  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him ;  if  he  fall  below 
the  mark  he  is  compared  disadvantageously  with  rising  genius, 
and  is  roundly  called  to  task  for  occupying  space  that  could  have 
been  filled  to  much  better  effect  by  a  less  privileged  performer. 
Even  a  really  great  work  is  often  misrepresented,  not  in  malice, 
but  because  it  is  felt  to  have  gained  its  position  through  no  test 
of  merit,  but  by  a  code  of  regulations  that  would  have  secured  its 
admission  even  had  it  been  the  veriest  daub.  Where  a  painter 
felt  that  his  credit  for  the  year  rested  on  one  great  work,  and  that 
by  it  he  would  be  judged  in  the  supreme  court,  let  him  exhibit 
what  he  pleased  in  galleries  of  minor  importance,  he  would  be 
urged  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  production  of  a  genuine  mas- 
terpiece instead  of  to  the  manufacture  of  six  or  eight  abortive 
sketches,  it  being  only  fair  to  presume  that  he  would  obtain  for 
his  one  really  great  work  a  price  at  least  equal  to  that  of  all  his 
daubs  put  together.    Thus  he  would  succeed  in  procuring  the 
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money  required  without  injuring  his  own  reputation  and  the  in- 
terests of  art  as  well. 

But  as  for  the  risk  of  refusal,  popularity  would  weigh  not  a 
little,  perhaps  unduly,  with  any  committee ;  and  even  were  a  work 
returned  on  account  of  its  demerits,  what  right  has  even  a  cele- 
brity to  force  trash  upon  the  public  ?  Besides,  one  exhibition 
would  not  exclude  others,  and,  as  we  said  before,  artists  who  con- 
sidered themselves  aggrieved,  might  open  a  supplementary  academy 
and  exhibit  their  own  works  and  none  besides,  with  a  result  that 
would  probably  be  far  more  soothing  to  their  own  vanity  than 
agreeable  to  those  who  had  paid  their  shilling  at  the  door. 

And  now  a  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  alleged  preference  of 
the  multitude  for  bad^  works  to  good.  Certainly  the  taste  of 
society  is  open  to  improvement,  but  it  is  far  from  being  in  so  de- 
plorable a  state  as  certain  disappointed  professors  would  have  us 
believe.  If  the  public  admire  art  of  a  trivial  kind,  it  is  at  all 
events  sincere  in  its  admiration,  and  it  is  better  that  it  should 
honestly  avow  a  preference  even  of  this  sort  than  that  it  should 
profess  to  admire  what  it  cannot  possibly  understand.  In  other 
words,  however  much  it  may  be  in  the  wrong,  it  is  at  least  open  to 
conviction.  Its  mistaken  views  are  many  of  them,  however  strange 
the  assertion  may  appear,  the  result  of  diffidence.  John  Bull  is  fully 
alive  to  his  own  want  of  appreciative  power,  but  he  is  anxious  to 
learn ;  it  is  his  misfortune  to  have  too  much  faith  in  the  artist's 
conscience,  and  an  overweening  confidence  in  critical  sagacity.  He 
cannot  believe  that  genius  will  prostitute  its  powers  merely  for  the 
sake  of  gain ;  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  credit  the  existence  of 
painting  simply  as  a  trade.  He  listens  to  a  newspaper  writer  as  to 
an  oracle,  and  has  no  notion  that  the  densest  ignorance,  together 
with  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  can  enter  into 
the  composition  of  his  article.  When  once  an  aspirant  has  made 
a  name,  he  believes  in  him  devoutly  from  thenceforth.  It  is  no 
part  of  his  creed  that  a  man  having  achieved  celebrity  feels  justi- 
fied in  becoming  idle  and  reckless,  and  in  sacrificing  fame  and 
self-respect  to  money.  He  has  so  deep  a  faith  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  worshipper  who  professes  to  have  made  art  his  idol,  that  he  is 
betrayed  into  undue  confidence,  into  a  blind  trust  that  looks  like 
obstinacy ;  he  no  longer  criticises,  he  adores ;  he  has  no  suspi- 
cion that  genius  is  purposely  going  backwards,  or  that  it  has 
entered  into  an  unholy  alliance  with  that  stern  Rhadamanthus 
of  the  press  to  humbug  the  Public,  and  squeeze  its  pockets  dry 
on  false  pretences. 

The  existing  taste  for  the  puerile  and  commonplace  was  not, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  obstinately  demanded,  in  spite  of 
other  and  better  work  already  having  been  supplied,  but  it  was 
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fostered  by  certain  artists  of  eminence  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
their  own  exchequers.  It  was  deliberately  encouraged  to  meet 
the  views  of  patrons,  who,  tasteless  as  they  might  be,  could  pay 
well.  Half-a-dozen  clever  men,  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  sowed 
the  wind ;  painters  in  general  have  now  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

The  public,  which  has  seen  potboiler  after  potboiler  produced 
by  artists  of  celebrity,  and  heard  them  lauded  to  the  skies  by  those 
whom  it  had  every  reason  to  believe  competent  to  form  a  correct 
judgment,  may  well  be  excused  if  it  have  formed  too  high  an  es- 
timate of  works  which,  at  all  events,  had  the  merit  of  telling  a 
plain  story  in  simple  and  forcible  language.  If  to  suit  the  whim 
of  a  few  wealthy  purchasers  an  artist  of  the  highest  genius  con- 
descends to  paint  nothing  but  the  smuggest  of  little  children  in 
the  daintiest  of  frocks  and  pinafores,  poor  old  John  Bull,  who  is 
a  very  well  meaning  fellow,  though  of  somewhat  uncultivated 
tastes,  may  surely  be  pardoned  if  he  comes  to  believe  that  pictures 
of  dapper  and  impossibly  seraphic  little  children  are  in  the  highest 
attainable  walk  of  British  art. 

If  the  Academy  would  condescend  now  and  then  to  publish 
some  cheap  manual  calculated  to  foster  public  taste,  and  to  direct 
it  into  broader  channels,  such  mistaken  views  as  prevail  at  present 
might  be  rectified,  but  of  course  for  the  Academy  to  do  this  would 
be  for  the  Academy  to  take  up  arms  against  itself,  consequently 
the  majority  of  people  who  go  to  see  pictures  must  be  content  to 
remain  with  the  haziest  possible  notions  as  to  what  art  really  is 
and  ought  to  be,  and  this  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  on 
account  of  the  reticence  of  the  Great  Fashionable  Instructor,  who 
finds  it  pay  better  to  deal  in  rubbish  by  the  cartload,  and  to  con- 
sign elevated,  and  w  hat  he  is  pleased  to  consider  unremunerative, 
theories  to  silence. 

We  look  forward,  rather  despairingly,  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
the  day  when  even  a  celebrity  will  be  conscious  that  he  has  to 
expect  only  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  The  man  who  was  really 
brought  into  competition  with  young  and  old,  with  the  illustrious 
and  the  unknown,  would  be  stimulated  to  undertake  a  higher  if  a 
somewhat  less  generally  popular  style  of  composition  than  our 
painters  of  established  reputation  think  it  necessary  to  aim  at  just 
now.  An  exhibition  in  which  it  was  known  that  every  artist  of 
real  merit,  acknowledged  or  otherwise,  would  be  represented  by  a 
single  work,  could  not  fail  to  interest  the  public,  and  by  raising 
curiosity  and  exciting  emulation,  it  would  be  to  a  high  degree  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  interests  of  true  art.  At  present  a  painter 
of  reputation  is  too  prone  to  believe  that  his  position  is  assured, 
and  that  there  is  no  further  need  for  him  to  try  his  utmost. 
Many  modern  artists  are  like  modern  racehorses — after  one  or 
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two  brilliant  feats  their  energies  are  exhausted,  and  they  are  heard 
of,  at  least  to  their  own  advantage,  no  more. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  our  plan  for  securing  a  better 
class  of  work  in  the  great  annual  exhibition,  artists  of  acknowledged 
merit  could  still  go  on  producing  rubbish  in  private.  But  their 
potboilers  would  not  be  thrust  prominently  forward  to  the  detri- 
ment of  popular  taste,  and  there  would  be  some  inducement  to  a 
man  of  recognised  position  to  turn  out  at  least  one  good  picture 
a  year,  which  would  be  one  good  picture  per  annum  more  than 
many  an  esteemed  artist  condescends  to  favour  us  with  at  present. 
A  gallery  thus  established  professedly  with  the  highest  aims,  the 
public,  or  at  least  the  large  majority  who  frequent  the  Exhibition 
from  sheer  love  of  art,  and  not  simply  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  and  to 
discover  matter  for  dinner-party  conversation,  would  flock  to  the 
younger  institution,  however  frequently  they  might  also  visit  its 
venerable  but  decaying  parent. 

The  prestige  the  latter  now  possesses  from  length  of  years, 
and  from  the  support  of  the  world  of  fashion,  could  weigh  but 
little  in  the  scale  against  the  prestige  the  new  exhibition  would 
acquire  directly  its  aims  and  raison  d'etre  were  properly  announced 
to  the  public. 
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A  WELSH  ANTIQUARY  IN  THE  REIGN  OF 
QUEEN  ANNE. 


The  Welsh  have  a  saying,  by  way  of  proving  the  great  anti- 
quity and  former  consequence  of  the  Cambrian  race,  that  the  sur- 
name of  Adam  was  Williams,  and  the  patronymic  of  Noah  Jones. 

The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  by  the  Welshman  in 
Andrew  Borde's  Boke  of  Knowledge,  "  I  am  a  gentleman,  and 
come  of  Brutus  blood ;  my  name  is  Ap  Pryce,  Ap  Davy,  Ap 
Flood."  This  love  and  longing  after  the  remote  past,  is  a  national 
characteristic  that  runs  through  every  variety  of  Welsh  tempera- 
ment, like  the  gold  thread  in  Damascene  stuffs.  Retrospect  is  to 
the  Welshman  a  tonic  of  inconceivable  virtue  :  at  once  consoling 
and  inspiriting.  It  may  be,  therefore,  assumed  that  a  Welsh 
Antiquary  is  a  person  of  unusual  mental  vigour ;  and  that  he  is 
likely  to  deal  with  subjects  under  his  consideration  with  much 
intensity  of  sympathy.  Although  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer  in  Wales  any  more  than  it  completes  that  short  season  in 
England,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  above  supposition  as  we  look 
through  the  ribbed  and  rust-spotted  pages  of  a  nut-brown  quarto 
before  us,  the  completion  of  which  was  the  occupation  of  the  lei- 
sure of  a  Welsh  divine  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

This  worthy  was  vicar  of  Llanidan,  in  the  island  of  Anglesea, 
in  the  days  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  when  the  friends  of  the 
Pretender  entertained  hopes  fierce  in  their  sanguinity,  that  the 
natural  affections  of  the  queen  would  prevail  over  her  politics, 
and  induce  her  to  nominate  her  brother  as  her  successor ;  in  the 
days  when  the  battles  of  B,amilies  and  Malplaquet  were  fought ;  in 
the  days  when  Addison,  Steele,  and  Pope  were  plying  their  pens 
luminously  ;  when  Swift,  followed  by  Stella  and  Vanessa,  traversed 
the  route  of  communication  between  England  and  Ireland,  per- 
chance, passing  through  Llanidan  by  the  way;  in  the  days,  in  fine, 
that  we  look  back  upon  as  an  Augustan  age.  When  he  died 
Queen  Anne  was  dead,  the  hopes  that  once  centred  in  the  Pre- 
tender, were  dispersed  by  the  Hanoverian  presence  and  fashions 
of  George  the  first,  only,  however,  to  condense  again  round  his 
infant  son,  then  learning  the  use  of  his  voice,  limbs,  and  eyes 
in  Kome ;  the  hero  of  Ramilies  and  Malplaquet  was  self-banished 
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and  nearly  forgotten;  Addison  had  shown  his  step-son  how  a 
Christian  could  die ;  Stella's  heart  was  breaking  and  Vanessa's 
was  broken. 

Par  from  thinking  his  lot  cast  in  a  lonely  spot,  far  from  sigh- 
ing for  the  preferment  Swift  longed  for,  Henry  Rowlands,  our 
be-wigged  and  knee-buckled  vicar,  considered  that  his  lines  had 
fallen  in  the  pleasantest  of  places,  in  an  island  second  to  none  in 
the  world  in  point  of  interest.  We  gather  from  his  eulogistic 
mention  of  it,  that  if  it  were  not  the  very  first  dry  land  formed 
on  the  division  of  the  earth  and  the  seas  in  the  great  week  of 
creation,  it  was  easily  distinguishable  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  and  from  those  dim  and  distant  days  to  the 
present  time,  it  had  fulfilled  the  most  honorable  destinies  in  the 
histories  of  nations.  What,  though  Cambria  were  then  an  English 
province,  did  that  fact  detract  from  the  adventurous  gallantry  of 
Madoc,  the  son  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  prince  of  Wales,  born  in 
Anglesea,  who  discovered  the  West  Indies  three  hundred  years 
before  Columbus  and  Vespucius  were  born,  thereby  giving  Great 
Britain  a  claim,  superior  to  that  of  Spain,  to  the  new  world  ? 

What,  though  Queen  Anne  were  regnant  in  England,  did 
Wales  suffer  in  importance  ?  Was  she  not  reigning  in  virtue  of 
her  descent  from  Margaret  Tudor,  paternally  descended  from  Owen 
Tudor,  of  Pen-Mynydd,  in  Anglesea ;  and  did  she  not  inherit  the 
principality  of  Wales  from  Gwladus  Ddu,  only  surviving  daughter 
and  heir  of  Llewelyn- ap-Torwerth,  prince  of  Wales,  born  and  bred 
in  Anglesea,  who  married  Sir  Ralph  Mortimer,  by  which  marriage 
the  inheritance  of  the  principality,  in  right  of  blood,  came  to  the 
House  of  York,  and  thence  to  the  Crown  ? 

Just,  too,  as  we  now  regard  England  as  the  refuge  of  con- 
tinental exiles,  so  did  Mr.  Rowland  look  upon  Anglesea.  It 
was  an  asylum,  he  urged,  to  the  harassed  Britons  when  the 
invading  Romans  distressed  them ;  it  was  a  sanctuary  to  the 
retreating  British  clergy  "from  the  rage  and  insults  of  the  domi- 
neering pagan  Saxons,"  after  the  bloody  massacre  at  Bangor- 
if-coed  ;  it  gave  seasonable  succour  to  five  bishops  and  others  of 
the  loyal  clergy,  during  the  rebellion  against  Charles  I.  ;  and 
when  King  James  II.  brought  a  persecution  on  the  Irish  protes- 
tants,  great  numbers  of  them  flocked  there  for  safety.  It  was  the 
ynys  Dowyll,  the  shady  island  or  island  of  groves  ;  Ultima  Thule 
of  the  Romans ;  the  isle  of  heroes,  ynys  Cedeirn ;  the  veritable 
ground  which  suggested  to  the  ancients  their  imaginary  Elysian 
fields  and  Fortunate  islands.  Inspired  by  these  and  similar  senti- 
ments, he  sets  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  full  account  ot"  this 
remarkable  spot,  making  out  its  claim  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Druids  after  their  expulsion  of  the  Welsh  princes,  and  classi- 
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fying  its  principal  antiquities.  He  entitled  his  work,  which  served 
as  a  text-book  to  several  generations  of  antiquarians,  Mona 
Antiqua  Restaurata. 

Queen  Anne's  faithful  liege  commenced  his  discourse  charac- 
teristically. "  Archaeology,  or  an  account  of  the  origin  of  nations 
after  the  universal  deluge,  admits  of  two  ways  of  enquiry,  either 
beginning  at  Babel,  the  place  of  mankind's  dispersion,  and  tracing 
them  downwards  to  our  own  times  by  the  light  of  records,  which 
is  history,  and  of  natural  reason,  which  is  inference  and  conjec- 
ture ;  or  else  beginning  from  our  own  time,  and  winding  them  up- 
wards, by  the  same  helps,  to  the  first  place  and  origin  of  their  pro- 
gression ;  both  which  ways  are  usually  taken  by  historians  and 
genealogists,  and  are  equally  to  be  allowed  in  their  manner  of 
proceeding."  Being  a  Cambrian,  the  first-mentioned  plan  has  too 
many  charms  for  him  to  think  of  the  second.  But  it  would  be  too 
much,  or  rather  too  little,  to  expect  that  Babel  could  be  the  real 
starting-point  for  a  history  of  the  island  of  Anglesea  ;  accordingly, 
it  is  with  no  surprise  we  see  the  first  section  headed,  "  The  Crea- 
tion of  this  Terrestial  Globe."  Our  author  entertained  the  opinion, 
in  common  with  the  great  bulk  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the 
earth  was  spherical,  notwithstanding  what  he  calls  the  new  and 
somewhat  shocking  notion  of  its  spheroidical  figure,  as  stated  by 
Huggens,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  others.  It  marks  a  transition  in 
the  history  of  human  knowledge,  to  note  that  the  editor  of  a 
second  edition  of  the  work,  published  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, mentions  in  a  foot-note  that  since  the  author's  death,  in 
1723,  the  spheroidical  figure  of  the  earth  has  been  undeniably  de- 
monstrated by  the  mensuration  of  the  French  academicians. 

As  though  he  had  confused  what  was  going  to  be  with  what 
had  been,  Mr.  Rowland  continued  he  would  not  affirm  that 
Anglesea  had  been  an  island  from  the  creation ;  for  he  thought  it 
possible  that  an  arm  of  land  once  stretched  across  the  straits  of 
Menai,  at  a  spot  near  Porth-aeth-hwy,  exactly  where  we  have  now 
the  tubular  bridge  ;  for  there  he  could  trace  a  line  of  rocks  jutting 
out,  great  masses  and  splinters  of  which  had  fallen  down,  and  lay 
in  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  as  though  the  sea  had  worn  away  the 
soil  that  held  them  together,  and  forced  its  way  past  them.  But 
that  the  island  had  always  been  dry  land,  except  at  the  period  of 
the  great  deluge,  he  was  certain ;  because  there  were  no  marine 
remains  interspersed  in  the  inland  soil,  whereas,  he  found  "  plenty 
of  great  bulky  trees  buried  in  slutch  and  mud,"  which  he  felt  sure 
must  have  grown  on  the  spot,  and  been  overthrown  in  the  Deluge. 
The  pre-Noachin  existence  of  the  island  thus  made  out,  Mr.  Row- 
land attacked  the  question  of  the  first  peopling  of  it. 

"  Antiquity  recordeth/'  he  began,  "  and  the  consent  of  nations, 
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celebrateth  the  sons  of  Japhet  to  have  been  the  first  planters  of 
Europe.  Our  commonly  received  stories  make  our  Britain  to  be 
peopled  by  these  men  very  soon  after  the  Flood.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  how  so  large  and  remote  a  territory  should  become 
thoroughly  planted  and  peopled  in  so  short  a  time/'  With  praise- 
worthy self-restraint,  Mr.  Rowland  kept  his  retrospective  glance 
within  the  bounds  of  what  is  written.  Perhaps,  the  vestiges  of 
pre-historic  man,  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  had  not  accumu- 
lated in  his  day  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  notice  or  attract 
speculation;  perhaps,  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
theory  of  the  succession  of  the  stone,  bronze  and  iron  periods,  and 
dreamt  not,  even  in  his  most  retrospective  musings,  of  the  tribes 
of  small  men  of  Lap  stature,  whose  sojourn  in  the  dark-forested 
Europe  of  yore  is  now  so  clearly  ascertained.  But  if  he  knew  of 
the  dim  caves  where  the  bones  of  the  pre-historic  animals  lay 
strewed  among  relics  of  man,  such  as  the  weapons  with  which  he 
brought  them  down,  and  which  bones,  too,  were  fractured  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  man  had  so  broken  them  to  get 
at  the  marrow  they  contained,  it  must  have  been  with  a  sigh  that 
our  Welsh  antiquary  relinquished  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
lineage  of  his  countrymen,  and  limited  their  line  to  Gomer  the  son 
of  Japhet.  Without  a  hint,  therefore,  of  the  small  people  who  we 
now  know  wandered  through  the  eternal  forests,  and  round  the 
white-bosomed  lakes  of  south  and  central  Europe,  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  ornamenting  their  implements  with  rude  markings, 
who  called  those  who  came  after  them,  and  drove  them  northwards, 
giants,  and  who  were  called  by  these  giants,  dwarfs,  he  argued  that 
although  eight  people  multiplied  in  those  days  in  an  incredible 
manner,  it  was  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  family  of  Japhet 
worked  their  way  from  Asia,  through  Europe,  to  Britain,  hewing 
down  forests,  crossing  mighty  rivers  and  mountains,  and  hunting 
wild  beasts  withal,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  generations ;  con- 
sequently, it  must  be  deemed  more  likely  that  these  people  made 
their  way  only  so  far  as  the  Belgic  and  Gallic  shores,  whence, 
seeing  Albion  across  the  seas,  their  descendants  ultimately  came 
over  and  took  possession  of  it.  Their  swiftly  multiplying  families, 
he  continued,  pursuing  the  fortunes  of  these  descendants,  would  in 
the  same  way  enlarge  their  borders,  and  remove  from  time  to  time 
to  fresh  pastures,  wandering  westwards,  till  at  last  they  must  have 
come  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  land,  the  island  of  Anglesea. 
What  is  more  likely  than  that  they  called  this  land  y  Fon  ynys,  the 
hindcrmost  country,  a  title  of  which  Mona,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  island,  must  be  a  contraction  ? 

The  local  appellations  of  different  objects  and  sites  afford  Mr. 
Rowland  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  country  when  so 
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peopled,  for  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  these  tribes  spoke  the 
Celtic  language,  of  which  Welsh  is  the  modern  representative. 
The  families  that  crossed  the  chain  of  Welsh  mountains  after  the 
first  pioneers  had  found  pastures  new  there,  would,  naturally, 
he  concluded,  make  for  the  same  route  that  had  been  success- 
fully used  by  them,  and  this  they  would,  as  naturally,  call 
Porth-aeth-hwy,  i.e.,  the  passage  which  some  before  had  passed 
over,  the  name,  as  we  have  before  stated,  of  the  locality  now  known 
as  that  of  the  tubular  bridge,  which  name,  we  must  add,  Csesar 
mentions,  in  its  Latinized  form,  as  that  of  the  spot  whence  these 
Japhetic  people  first  crossed  from  Gaul  to  Albion.  As  the  names 
of  the  lower  lands  betoken  they  were  the  abodes  of  wild  and  ra- 
venous beasts,  he  points  out  that  it  is  probable  the  little  tracks  of 
elevated  land  and  hillocks  were  first  occupied.  He.  quotes 
Cors-y-Wiber,  "  serpents'  den/'  Cors-y- Bleiddian,  "  wolves' 
den/'  Bodlew,  Laslew,  the  "  place  where  a  lion  was  killed/'  as 
names  corroborating  this  view,  and,  in  a  foot-note,  attacks  in  close 
combat  any  one  who  would  object  to  the  probability  of  lions 
breeding  in  this  country,  assuring  all  disputants  that  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  those  princely  beasts  from  coming,  and  propa- 
gating here,  as,  he  asserts,  elephants  did,  betraying,  inadvertently, 
perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  his  argument,  a  prescience  of  the 
bone-caves;  the  reason  that  Queen  Anne's  subjects  were  never 
startled  by  their  presence  being  that  man  was  able  to  hunt  them 
down  and  exterminate  them  in  Britain,  whereas  the  vast  deserts 
of  the  continents  prevented  their  total  extinction. 

Whilst  the  strongest  men  among  the  colonists  were  cut- 
ting down  the  woods,  and  clearing  the  better  lands  for  culture, 
their  families  pitched  upon  the  most  open  spots  for  their  habita- 
tion. These  were  the  shrubby  lands  now  forming  our  heaths  and 
moors,  and  still  called,  curiously,  Rhosydh,  "  habitable  lands."  The 
foundations  of  huts  on  such  places  are  still  to  be  seen  in  large 
numbers ;  and  in  our  antiquary's  time  they  probably  existed  in 
even  greater  profusion.  They  are  generally  grouped  together, 
either  in  oval  or  circular  entrenchments.  Their  name  is  another 
corroboration  of  this  sequence  of  events,  for  they  are  called  Cyt- 
tie'r  gwyddelod,  "  the  cottages  of  the  wood-rangers,"  an  appellative 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  purely  British  words  gwydd  and  Hela, 
usually  translated  aborigines. 

We  may  follow  the  genial,  enthusiastic,  devout  old  antiquary 
into  his  modest  parlour,  into  which  we  are  certain  none  of  the  china 
monsters  railed  at  by  the  Spectator  were  permitted  to  enter,  and 
see  him  throw  himself  into  his  leathern  arm-chair  studded  with 
brass  nails,  and  place  his  elbow  upon  the  oval  table  with  twisted 
legs,  the  favourite  form  among  Queen  Anne's  lieges  for  this  piece- 
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of  furniture,  as  he  pursues  his  philological  studies.  The  Welsh 
language — especially  that  pure  form  of  it  spoken  in  Anglesea — he 
contends  is  the  very  language  brought  in  by  her  first  inhabitants, 
enlarged  and  polished  by  the  ancient  Druids,  modulated  and 
sweetened  by  the  ancient  bards.  The  names  of  the  ruins,  hills, 
valleys,  and  other  geographical  features,  bore  ample  witness  of 
this  to  him.  And  that  this  language  was  derived  from  that  spoken 
by  Noah,  he  is  equally  certain ;  first,  on  account  of  the  affinity  of 
ancient  British  phrases  and  syntax  with  the  Hebrew,  and  secondly 
from  the  fact  of  traces  of  it  being  found  in  the  languages  of  those 
nations  across  whose  territories  the  ancient  British  must  have 
marched  on  their  long  route  westwards  to  the  isle  of  Anglesea. 
He  traced  quantities  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  to  Celtic  roots. 
He  compiled  a  comparative  table  of  primitive  words  with  their 
derivatives,  in  what  he  called  several  of  the  tongues  of  Europe. 
Notably  he  found  the  heathen  mythology  full  of  Celtic  names,  a 
fact  of  real  moment  fully  recognized  by  modern  savans.  He  re- 
duced Venus  to  Gwen,  a  familiar  Welsh  name,  signifying  "  white  " 
or  "  fair/'  and  as  likely  as  not  to  have  been  that  of  his  dairymaid ; 
Diana  to  Di  anaf,  i.e.,  spotless,  chaste,  unharmed ;  Saturnus  to 
Saf-teyrn,  the  first  fixed  and  settled  monarch;  Jupiter,  Jovis,  to 
Jevanc,  Saturn's  son;  Hercules  to  Erchyll,  a  noted  tyrant  and 
destroyer  of  people ;  Vulcanis  to  Mael-gyn  (m  being  pronounced 
like  v),  the  inventor  or  first  wearer  of  steel  armour ;  Mars,  Mavors, 
to  Mawr-rwyse,  now  Maurice,  powerful,  warlike ;  Minerva  to 
Min-arfaw,  &c. 

The  link  between  Noah  and  the  ancient  British,  firmly  rivetted 
by  a  mass  of  similar  evidence,  decorated  we  may  say  with  festoons 
of  verbiage,  though  all  displaying  great  learning  and  a  power  of 
classifying  facts  that  is  quite  masterly,  our  antiquary  proceeds  to 
draw  in  the  long  lengths  of  chain  that  extend  between  the  two 
periods.  He  notes  the  many  customs  the  Celts  retained,  as  though 
in  peopling  the  earth  they  carried  in  remembrance  the  exhortations 
of  the  great  patriarch,  who,  during  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  his  life  after  the  flood,  was  sole  monarch.  Just  as  Noah 
erected  an  altar  to  offer  sacrifice  directly  he  stepped  out  of  the 
ark,  so  his  descendants  erected  altars  on  the  lands  of  which  they 
took  possession,  including  of  course  the  island  of  Anglesea.  These 
altars,  which  were  broad,  flattish  stones  laid  upon  others  standing 
upright,  the  ancient  British  called  cromleche,  a  term  they  must 
have  brought  with  them  from  Babel,  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Caerem-luach,  a  devoted  stone  or  altar.  The  newly  found  but 
*  old,  old,  very  old  *  concentric  circles  incised  on  rocks  are  not 
greater  puzzles  to  Victorian  antiquaries  than  were  cromleche  to 
those  of  Queen  Anne's  day.    Popular  levity  called  them  King 
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Arthur's  quoits.    Some  of  the  most  expansive  and  at  the  same 
time  receptive  minds  among  Mr.  Rowland's  contemporaries  sug- 
gested that  they  were  the  tombs  of  heroes,,  a  view  he  could  only 
accept,  however,  in  a  split  form,  by  allowing  they  might  have 
been  both  altar  and  tomb.    This  concession  startled  a  train  of 
thought  which  conducted  him  through  the  mazes  of  the  general 
gross  idolatries  of  the  Gentiles,  to  the  mediaeval  custom  of  build- 
ing oratories  over  the  graves  of  saints  and  martyrs,  an  observance 
he  dwells  upon  with  rapture  as  an  example  of  the  continuity  of 
human  customs.    Besides  cromleche,  he  mentions  the  existence  of 
numerous  carnedde,  or  cairns — huge  monoliths,  that  from  their 
position  with  reference  to  one  another,  must  have  once  stood  in 
weird  circles  ;  four  townships  bearing  in  their  names  evidence  that 
they  were  the  stations  of  the  chief  Druid  and  of  the  three  orders 
of  Druids,  Ovates,  and  Bards,  and  several  encampments.  But 
his  masterpiece  of  description  is  reserved  for  Bryn  Gwyn,  the 
supreme  or  royal  tribunal.    In  connexion  with  this  spacious  horse* 
shoe  shaped  entrenchment  stood  a  raised  quadrangular  platform 
measuring  about  fifty  of  the  antiquary's  paces,  around  which  were 
a  double  embankment  and  a  moat.    The  surface  of  the  platform 
was  so  smooth  it  seemed  to  him  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  had  been  the  floor  of  a  timber  palace,  of  which  the  re- 
mains of  a  circular  stone  tower  in  the  centre  was  the  staircase. 
Around  this    moated  palace,   doubtless  the   residence  of  the 
chief  Druid,  was  a  grove  of  oak  trees,  as  the  moat  then  choked 
with  rotten  oak  leaves  bore  witness.    Close  by  flowed  the  river 
Breint.    Two  other  quadrangles  near  the  river  contained  several 
circular  hut  foundations  of  greater  size  and  strength  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  huts  grouped  near  the  same  site.     The  banks  of 
Bryn  Gwyn,  formed  of  earth  and  stones,  then  stood  fifteen  feet 
high  in  some  places,  and  as  our  delighted  archaeologist  walked 
across  its  diameter  he  counted  twenty  paces.    About  a  furlong 
from  it  he  surveyed  the  remains  of  a  monolithic  circle,  which  he 
poetically  describes  as  c  a  ring  or  coronet  of  very  large  erected 
columns  or  stone  pillars,  three  whereof  are  yet  standing,  together 
with  the  stump  of  a  fourth/    Groves,  temple,  tribunal,  palace, 
cairns  and  cromleche  are  all  mapped  out  by  him ;  and  we  feel  as 
we  gaze  at  this  restoration  of  the  places  that  once  knew  them,  that 
the  Druids  may  have  been  the  contemplative,  cultivated,  thought- 
ful teachers  he  describes.     Their  philosophy,  their  discipline, 
their  distinctions,  characters,  authority,  jurisdiction,  are  paraded 
upon  his  pages,  and  it  is  with  a  note  of  admiration  that  we  per- 
ceive the  researches  he  made  for  this  purpose.    '  Let  no  one/  he 
cries,  €  despise,  and  think  the  accounting  for  the  affairs  and  trans- 
actions of  these  men  to  be  vain  and  frivolous,  who  have  in  their 
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time  deserved  so  well  of  the  world,  and  whose  characters  and 
actions  were  esteemed  worthy  to  be  recorded  and  transmitted  to 
our  hands  even  by  the  greatest  of  ancient  authors/  Strabo,  Caesar, 
Tacitus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Diodorus, 
Siculus,  Pliny,  Ammianus,  Marcellinus,  and  Cicero,  are  all  quoted 
for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  subject.  '  The  delivered  and 
taught  philosophy  and  learning  of  this  druidical  sect  seemed/  he 
says,  deductively  and  verbosely,  'in  the  general  air  of  it,  to  be 
mostly  symbolical  and  enigmatical,  especially  the  moral  part  of  it, 
agreeing  in  that  with  the  traditional  cabala  of  the  Jews.  In  imita- 
tion of  which  the  most  ancient  things  among  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers have  been  shrouded  in  veils  and  obscurities.  Says  Diogenes 
Laertius  of  the  Druids,  c  they  affirm  that  they  taught  obscurely 
and  enigmatically  their  points  of  philosophy/  From  hence  it  is 
likely  other  sects  and  parties,  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  observes, 
usually  couched  the  gravest  parts  of  their  learning  imder  these  in- 
volutions and  shadows,  which  Pythagoras  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  highest  improvement  that  way,  from  whom  the  imitating 
Greeks  took  it  into  vogue,  and  amused  the  world  with  their 
mythologies  and  riddles/  The  great  engine  with  which  these  men 
maintained  their  power  over  the  people  was  the  right  they  asserted 
and  exacted  of  appointing  or  picking  out  the  persons  and  things 
they  chose  for  victims  and  immolations.  With  this  terrible  right, 
or  wrong,  in  their  hands,  they  could  command,  interdict,  excom- 
municate, and  confiscate  at  pleasure.  Eut  it  is  not  upon  this 
aspect  of  them  that  our  author  dwells.  He  calls  them  learned 
persons,  and  pictures  them  as  maintaining  their  authority  at  home 
and  their  reputation  abroad  with  great  lustre,  and  supplying  every 
community  with  the  ministration  of  laws  and  religion  by  delegates 
from  their  head- quarters,  Anglesea. 

Another  glory  he  incidentally  claims  for  his  isle  is  the  visits 
of  a  great  number  of  illustrious  persons.  Without  directly  assert- 
ing the  fact,  he  leads  the  reader  to  think  it  more  than  probable 
that  both  St.  Paul  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  penetrated  thither. 
He  says,  '  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  us  in  the  earliest  years  of  Christianity,  even  before  Rome 
itself/  and  brings  Gildas  to  bear  upon  the  possibility  that  St.  Paul 
trod  the  mystic  groves  of  Mona.  Tacitus,  too,  he  thought  must 
have  accompanied  his  father-in-law,  Julius  Agricola,  to  this  seat 
of  the  Druids,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  island,  from  the  in- 
ternal evidence  in  his  history  of  the  event.  And  besides  being  a 
point  of  attraction  to  illustrious  strangers,  it  was  also  the  scene  of 
departure  of  scarcely  less  famous  Britons.  It  was  from  Mona,  for 
instance,  that  Abaris,  the  Druid,  availed  himself  of  a  passage  by  a 
Phoenician  trading  vessel  to  see  Greece  and  contract  friendship 
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with  the  Delians,  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  as  detailed  by  Porphyry  and  Jamblicus.  And  the 
rallying  names  of  Boadicea,  Galgacus,  and  Caractacus,  are  placed 
in  prominent  places  on  his  canvas,  as  bearing  upon  the  events  that 
swayed  the  destinies  of  the  place,  although  not  absolutely  indicated 
as  part  of  the  galaxy  of  local  celebrities. 

Our  author  caused  one  of  the  lesser  cumuli,  as  tumuli  were 
then  called,  to  be  opened,  and  found  under  it  a  very  curious  urn. 
Archaeologists  of  the  present  day  are  doubtless  grateful  to  him  for 
his  reticence ;  thankful  that  he  did  not  open  every  one  that  was 
known  to  him,  and  divest  them  all  of  their  secrets.  For  our  own 
part,  recognizing  how  much  of  his  labour  was  pioneer-work,  how, 
as  he  sat  in  his  study  picking  out  paths  for  others  to  widen  and 
tread  luxuriously  in  more  recent  times,  we  feel  sorry  that  his 
originality  was  not  rewarded  by  more  signal  luck  on  this  field-day. 
We  should  have  rejoiced  if  he  had  been  able  to  identify  the  urn 
found  by  him,  as  later  autiquaries  have  done  in  the  case  of  that 
which  contained  the  ashes  of  Brouwen,  the  fair  aunt  of  Caractacus  ; 
but  he  made  no  attempt  to  associate  it  with  the  memory  of  any 
particular  celebrity. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  while  old  England  was  thumbing 
with  delight  Gulliver's  Travels,  while  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and 
Guardian  were  successively  appearing,  while  Sarah  Jennings  was 
looking  upon  Blenheim  perfected,  while  the  court  was  a  cabinet  of 
intrigue,  and  the  f  north  countrie  9  the  theatre  of  rash  rebellion, 
this  genial  old  gentleman,  proud  of  his  ancient  race,  was  pacing 
the  sites  of  the  sacred  groves  of  his  beloved  island,  whose  imagi- 
nary shadows  called  up  to  him  those  of  Mamre.  The  lamp  of 
Tradition  would  have  been  extinguished  long  ago  but  for  such 
minds  as  his.  As  he  counted  the  grey  and  lichen-clad  monoliths 
that  still  look  like  the  vestige  of  some  ancient  enchantment,  and 
measured  the  camps  and  huts  of  the  brawny  pioneers  who  wrested 
the  island  from  the  lion,  the  wolf,  and  the  serpent,  he  was  serving 
posterity  as  well  as  antiquity. 

Let  us  close  his  old  glossy,  chestnut-hued  volume  reverently. 
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The  substitution  of  women  for  men  as  servants  in  our  taverns 
ifi  a  reform  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  ancient  c  drawer 9 
has  no  prototype  at  the  present  day.  The  pot-boy  of  the  period  is 
altogether  an  inferior  creature,  who  discloses  no  possibility  of 
literary  or  romantic  interest.  He  is  a  mere  subordinate,  and 
renders  suit  and  service  to  those  peculiar  products  of  the  age  which 
have  developed  in  bar-maids.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  maids 
of  the  inns  who  may  linger  at  country  hotels  and  taverns.  As  a 
rule,  indeed,  they  have  lost  the  sweet  flavour  of  rusticity  and  those 
characteristics  of  mild  flirtation  which  were  once  the  theme  even 
of  poets.  They  are  fast  becoming  like  their  town  sisters,  and  in 
many  cases  only  serve  an  apprenticeship,  so  to  speak,  in  the  pro- 
vinces before  adventuring  upon  the  metropolitan  stage  of  their 
career.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  come  across  a  few  specimens  of  the 
cherry  ribboned  and  ruby-cheeked  Hebe  just  as  we  occasionally 
turn  up  an  old  woman  with  the  traditional  red  cloak  so  dear  to 
painters.  It  is  in  London,  however,  and  at  the  railway  refresh- 
ment stations,  that  the  bar-maid  of  this  paper  is  to  be  seen  in  full 
bloom. 

The  young  ladies  who  officiate  at  a  West  End  restaurant  are 
generally  at  the  top  of  their  profession.  They  study  the  costume 
and  graces  of  the  calling  with  a  certain  feeling  which  might  fairly 
be  termed  artistic.  The  hair  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ; 
the  complexions  are  delicately  perfumed  ;  the  figure  is  designed 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  eccentricities  of  fashion  which 
could  only  be  acquired  by  constant  study.  Not  that  the  West 
End  bar-maid  always  requires  the  assistance  of  pads,  paint,  and 
powder.  Sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  she  leaves  the  effect  to 
nature.  We  must  remember  that  she,  like  an  actress,  is  exposed 
to  the  glare  of  strong  direct  lights,  and  that  she  is  worse  off  in  one 
respect  than  the  actress,  inasmuch  as  she  is  viewed  at  much  closer 
quarters.  The  two  conditions  impose  on  her  a  necessity  for  cos- 
metics, and  a  greater  secretive  faculty  for  the  use  of  them.  She 
manages,  on  the  whole,  to  produce  a  most  agreeable  picture.  Oc- 
casionally she  dresses  en  suite  with  her  associates,  and  the  group 
(say  a  trio)  will  stand  the  most  critical  inspection  on  all  points. 
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Her  life  is  a  wearisome  one  enough.  She  must  listen  to  the  most 
stupid  compliments,  and  accept  them  as  part  of  the  business  for 
which  she  is  paid.  Her  working  hours  are  long,  and  at  night  par- 
ticularly arduous.  She  is  usually,  despite  the  supposed  demoral- 
ising influence  of  frizzled  hair  and  the  rest  of  it,  an  honest,  hard- 
working girl,  rather  ignorant,  and  rather  silly,  though  not  perhaps 
half  so  much  a  fool  as  the  man  of  little  fashion  who  spends  his  time 
about  the  place  with  a  view  to  an  ignoble  conquest. 

Another  and  quite  a  different  description  of  personage  is  the 
fast  bar-maid  of  the  Haymarket  and  the  Music  Hall.  She  is  not 
particular  to  a  shade  in  the  manipulation  of  the  hare's  foot,  and 
lays  on  the  red  and  white  and  the  eyebrow  pigment  with  the  auda- 
city of  a  scene-painter.  Her  manner  is  coarse  and  slangy.  She 
expects  to  be  invited  to  drink  wine  on  being  looked  at.  Words 
seem  to  have  lost  their  signification  to  her,  as  she  never  winces  at 
what  floats  in  the  way  of  talk,  with  the  vile  tobacco  of  the  place 
at  which  she  presides.  Still  she  must  possess  a  wonderful  temper. 
The  class  of  snobs  or  cads  who  frequent  fast  bars  must  be  the  most 
irritating  set  of  idiots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  bar-maid 
ever  greets  them  with  a  smile  so  broad  and  generous  that  you  ex- 
pect it  to  crackle  the  beautifying  enamelling  of  her  visage.  Unless 
they  are  speechlessly  drunk  or  unable  to  find  any  money  in  their 
pockets  she  has  a  pleasant  word  to  say  to  them.  Her  great 
object  is  to  get  one  of  these  fellows  to  order  champagne.  On  each 
bottle  of  this  stuff  disposed  of  she  has  a  per  centage.  She  terms 
it  '  fizz/  and  will  pretend  to  fall  into  ecstacies  at  the  prospect  of  a 
glass  of  the  chemical  essence  of  gooseberry  sweetened  up  with 
tartaric  acid  and  sugar  of  lead.  You  can  perceive  her  landlord 
with  diamond  rings  sitting  on  a  velvet  sofa,  and  enjoying  the  strata- 
gems of  the  staff,  while  his  wife,  on  the  opposite  side,  exhibits  the 
jewellery  of  a  duchess  on  her  fat  fingers,  and  nods  sleepily  over  an 
eleemosynary  claret  cup  supplied  at  the  instance  of  a  semi-drunk 
dandy. 

The  railway  bar-maid  has  been  photographed  by  Mr.  Dickens 
so  distinctly,  that  there  is  little  left  to  note  about  her.  She  suffers 
in  one  particular,  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  sjie 
is  relieved  from  an  ill  which  her  sisters  in  the  business  inherit. 
She  can  have  no  standing  admirers,  no  puppies  to  come  day  after 
day  to  stare  at  her  in  a  hopeless  fever  of  love.  Travellers  are 
peremptory,  and  mean  soup,  or  beer,  or  wine,  or  sandwiches  hastily. 
She  serves  them  with  deliberation  and  with  cold  scorn  depressing, 
and  suggestive  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  that  famous  c  Ban- 
dolining  room'  in  which  the  barmaids  reconcile  their  consciences 
to  the  viands  given  to  wayfarers  at  very  high  charges. 

It  was  with  a  view  of  beholding  a  grand  collection  of  united 
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bar-maids  that  I  went  some  time  since  to  a  ball  of  which  they 
formed  the  greater  portion  of  the  female  contingent.  This  festival 
took  place  at  St.  James's  Hall.  The  first  sight  of  the  place  was 
exceedingly  picturesque.  From  the  gallery,  to  a  spectator  it 
seemed  as  if  there  were  no  essential  difference  between  those  who 
constituted  the  lively  mob  and  the  people  who  assemble  for  the 
same  amusement  at  private  houses  or  under  active  fashionable 
patronage  at  Willis's  Rooms.  The  band  was  excellent,  and  it  was 
quite  refreshing  to  see  the  style  of  unflagging  good-humour  with 
which  the  conductor  chimed  in  with  the  enthusiastic  festivity  of 
the  occasion,  and  responded  to  the  numerous  encores  with  which 
the  close  of  the  sets,  either  waltzes  or  quadrilles,  were  invariably 
hailed.  Coming  nearer  to  the  scene,  you  began  to  take  in  its 
special  characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  girls  evidently 
meant  business.  There  was  none  of  that  assumed  or  practised 
languor  which  ladies  in  society  can  put  on  to  show  their  want  of 
interest  in  gaiety.  The  ladies  here  came  to  dance,  and  dance  they 
did  with  an  astounding  vigour  and  perseverance.  They  had  their 
programmes  ready  to  score  down  the  bill  of  fare,  and  plenty  of 
the  necessary  male  acquaintances  to  assist  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  They  had,  however,  in  a  great  measure,  the  advantage  of 
the  men.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  had  loose  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
the  6  Lancers'  and  '  Caledonians/  while  their  views  on  waltzing, 
when  reduced  to  practice,  seemed  based  upon  wavering  and  original 
theories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  girls  were  as  perfect — indeed, 
more  perfect,  than  their  superiors  in  the  social  scale  in  the  minutiae 
of  the  capering.  They  saved  their  partners  constantly  from  the 
natural  consequences  which  would  have  ensued  upon  their  eccen- 
tric gambadoes.  They  directed  them  with  a  good-nature  (and  a 
push)  into  the  right  form  in  the  square  dances,  and  in  the  round 
they  submitted  to  be  hauled,  hugged,  and  twisted  with  the  best 
possible  grace.  Meanwhile,  the  wall  was  fringed  with  elderly 
dames  who  came  either  as  chaperones  or  as  mere  spectators  of  the 
fun.  They  were  very  stout  ladies  indeed.  Their  abounding  pro- 
portions could  only  be  compared  with  their  patience  and  temper. 
You  could  observe  them  watching  the  gyrations  of  their  several 
charges,  and  exchanging  nods  and  winks  with  them  whenever  they 
could.  Itwould  appear  that  a  number  of  them  were  what  might  be 
termed  "general  mothers."  At  the  wind-up  of  a  dance,  and  when 
a  sufficient  time  for  promenading  had  elapsed,  one  of  these  rotund 
females  would  be  surrounded  by  twelve  or  thirteen  young  ladies, 
every  one  of  whom  seemed  to  have  a  part  proprietorship  in 
the  anchored  three-decker.  They  went  in  vigorously  for  the  re- 
freshments, such  as  they  were,  having  young  emissaries  at  hand, 
to  despatch  for  the  heaviest  of  sweet  cake,  and  ices — well,  it  is  not 
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easy  to  supply  two  thousand  people  with  the  best  of  these  confec- 
tions. In  their  way  these  matrons  acted  exactly  like  the  dowagers 
of  another  sphere  of  society.  They  were  perhaps  more  liberal  on 
the  subject  of  partners,  leaving  the  girls  mostly  to  their  own  choice 
and  devices  in  that  respect.  And  indeed  they  might,  these  young 
persons  being  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
being  quick  enough  at  administering  a  snub  as  emphatic  as  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  any  cad  who  did  not  address  them  properly.  Be- 
sides, they  were  so  far  independent  that  they  had  numberless 
strings  to  their  bows.  ■  They  have  weeks — months — previously  set- 
tled with  the  frequenters  of  the  different  establishments  they  adorn 
the  manner  in  which  the  game  of  the  night  is  to  be  played  through. 
They  select  from  their  customers  or  admirers  the  c  nicest*  young 
men,  and  book  them  for  the  event  when  it  comes  off.  Hence 
the  prospects  of  enterprising  foreign  gentlemen  who  entered  the 
room  were  gloomy  to  a  degree.  Your  Frenchman,  as  we  know, 
likes  dancing ;  here  were  hundreds  of  bouquets,  parterres  of  pretty 
c  meeses/  and  none  for  him  !  In  vain  does  he  steer  and  sidle  through 
the  crowd  looking  for  a  partner.  He  makes  a  desperate  venture 
at  a  few  old  and  plain  women  who  have  been  weeded  out  by  the 
inexorable  law  of  natural  selection.  They  regard  his  approaches, 
the  deferential  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  with  an  insular  scorn. 
There  was  also  something  exceedingly  pathetic  in  the  efforts  of 
some  of  the  men  to  go  as  near  an  evening  dress  as  their  notions  or 
means  would  permit.  You  now  and  again  came  across  a  green  tie 
and  a  long  frock-coat,  or  drab-clothed  boots  and  dark  yellow 
gloves.  The  ladies  did  not  seem  to  mind  those  vagaries  of  cos- 
tume. On  the  contrary,  I  noticed  one  rush  literally  from  the 
arms  of  a  town  lounger  (there  were  a  few  present)  faultlessly 
attired,  and  make  a  dart  at  a  seedy  youth,  who  received  his  good 
fortune  writh  a  sheepish  air,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  graceful 
abandon  of  the  girl.  The  elderly  gentlemen,  of  whom  there  was  a 
large  assortment,  certainly  surprised  me  by  their  agility.  They 
were,  I  should  say,  most  of  them  tavern  keepers  and  hotel  pro- 
prietors. They  danced  profusely.  They  negussed  their  wives, 
■who  fell  asleep  in  corners,  and  then  the  jolly  dogs  took  it  out  with 
the  bar-maids,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  accompany  them  on  this 
occasion. 

The  refreshment  rooms  or  bars  were  constantly  crowded,  and 
the  approaches  to  them  blocked  up  with  silk  and  muslin  until  it 
seemed  almost  a  forlorn  hope  to  effect  an  entrance.  During  the 
crush  you  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  measure  of  the  guests 
from  the  snatches  of  conversation.  "  Did  you  see  Loo  V  "  Arry, 
Arry,  there's  your  guvnor,  ain't  he  tight  "  I  wish  some  one 
would  do  me  up.    Have  you  a  pin  V    "  Stunning  girl  Miss 
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Snrithers,  of  the  Cross  Keys.    There  she  is  with  **    "  Tom, 

old  cocky,  isn't  this  a  jolly  lark?"  "I'll  not  dance  with  you 
again,  sir/'  and  so  on  and  on,  until  you  are  by  sheer  pushing  from 
the  rere  to  the  buffets.  The  stewards  did  not  do  their  duty  here 
in  preventing  smoking.  It  was  very  unfair  to  the  girls,  who  came 
for  an  evening's  enjoyment,  to  be  subjected  to  the  odour  of  the 
frightful  cigars  smoked  by  the  class  of  men  who  will  smoke  on 
such  occasions.  The  permission  to  smoke  at  all  gave  a  coarse 
idea  to  the  proceedings  which  was  absent  in  all  other  parti- 
culars. Ices,  of  course,  formed  the  staple  refreshments  of  the 
ladies,  preceded  by  ham  (it  was  sometimes,  I  regret  to  say,  'am) 
sandwiches,  and  sherry  or  coffee.  They  did  not  linger  over  these 
delicacies.  As  long  as  there  was  a  dance  on  the  card  they  fol- 
lowed it  up.  At  the  heel  of  the  evening,  or  rather  early  in  the 
morning.,  the  pace  grew  faster  and  more  furious.  The  ladies  kept 
their  balance  wonderfully,  considering  that  at  this  period  some  of 
their  partners  were  more  refreshed  than  was  necessary.  The 
'ring' was  not  observed  with  precision.  Gentlemen  scoured  the 
regular  round,  and  dashed  across  up  and  down  recklessly.  Yet 
the  whole  affair  was  characterised  by  good  humour,  the  girls  bear- 
ing the  knocking  and  pulling  not  only  to  say  with  resignation  but 
with  a  sort  of  pleasure.  I  left  that  evening,  having  a  more  favour- 
able impression  of  bar-maids  than  I  had  ever  entertained  before. 
Their  conversation  was  intelligent  in  its  own  level,  but  to  tell  the 
truth  they  considered  talk  as  waste  of  time  under  the  circum- 
stances. "We  so  seldom  have  a  jolly  dance,  sir,"  said  my  very 
pretty  partner  in  a  penultimate  galop ;  "  and  please,  there's  the 
music,"  and  away  we  started,  my  piloting  being  rendered  easier 
than  I  expected  by  the  light  movements  of  a  figure  which  would 
have  been  admired  in  any  drawing-room. 
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The  division  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  though  not  what  had  been  expected  in  the  first  instance,  took 
no  one  by  surprise  on  the  19th  of  June.  It  had  become  tolerably 
clear  by  that  time  that  partly  with  a  view  to  putting  off  the  evil 
day,  partly  from  a  real  belief  that  by  passing  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  they  were  taking  the  surest  way  of  defeating  it  in  the 
long  run,  a  majority  of  the  peers  would  be  found  in  the  ministerial 
lobby.  And  there  seems  to  be  at  this  moment  so  great  a  concur- 
rence of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  course  they  have  adopted,  that  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it  really 
rests,  and  consider  how  far  it  is  justified  by  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

The  case  for  the  defence  runs  mainly  upon  two  lines  of  argu- 
ment, first  that  anything  is  better  than  a  prolonged  struggle  be- 
tween the  Lords  and  Commons,  which  can  only  end  either  in  sub- 
mission or  coercion,  and  secondly  that  the  deference  to  public 
opinion  which  the  Lords  have  now  displayed,  will  enlist  upon 
their  side  sufficient  popular  sympathy  to  enable  them,  should  such 
a  struggle  occur  at  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  terminate 
it  in  their  own  favour.  The  two  arguments  may  be  condensed  as 
follows  :  if  we  have  to  give  in,  it  is  better  to  give  in  now,  and  by 
giving  in  now  we  are  more  likely  to  be  able  to  hold  out  hereafter. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  we  hold  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 
As  for  saying  that  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  give  way  because 
it  ought  never  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  popular  will,  that  is  absurd ;  for  that  is  just  the  very  thing 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  do.  If  the 
House  of  Lords  is  to  be  the  mere  echo  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  is  useless,  and  one  chamber  in  which  peers  and  commoners  sat 
together,  would  answer  every  practical  purpose.  But  of  course 
there  is  a  further  reason  than  this  that  is  assigned  in  favour  of 
submission  ;  we  mean  the  blow  to  the  independence  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  would  result  from  their  verdict  being  set  aside  by  a 
creation  of  new  peers.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  this  par- 
ticular danger  was  more  imaginary  than  real.  In  the  first  place, 
such  a  step  has  only  been  taken  once  in  the  history  of  England, 
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namely,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to  ensure  a  vote  of  approba- 
tion for  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  then  only  twelve  were  wanted. 
It  was  threatened  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  the  threat  would  have  been  fulfilled,  and  whether, 
had  the  Tory  peers  stood  firm,  they  would  not  have  carried  their 
point.  Supposing,  then,  it  was  not  done  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  had  continued  to  throw  out  the  Bill,  as  they  con- 
tinued to  throw  out  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  or 
the  Appropriation  Clause,  or  the  Jew  Bill,  have  we  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  great  popular  tumult  dangerous  to  the  constitution 
would  have  sprung  up  in  consequence  ?  We  confess  we  cannot 
see  it.  The  Reform  question  was  one  in  which  the  people  had  a 
direct  interest,  and  they  might  to  some  extent  regard  the  refusal 
of  it  as  an  insult  to  themselves.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  opposition  of  the  Lords  is  in  unison  with  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people.  We  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  no  Lon- 
don, no  Birmingham,  no  Liverpool,  no  Manchester,  no  Bristol 
mob  would  ever  try  to  intimidate  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  might  certainly  do  so 
for  the  sake  of  retaining  the  present  government.  But  we  do  not 
see  that  the  present  government  would  be  endangered  under  the 
circumstances  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  one  reason  advanced 
by  Conservatives  for  passing  the  Irish  Bill  is  that  the  government 
can  never  be  turned  out  till  that  question  is  settled.  We  believe, 
then,  that  the  House  of  Lords  might  have  continued  to  throw  out 
the  Bill  as  long  as  they  liked,  until,  perhaps,  in  the  end  they  got 
rid  of  it  like  the  Appropriation  Clause,  without  exciting  any  popu- 
lar disturbance  in  this  country.  And  as  for  Ireland,  that  disturb- 
ance will  have  to  be  faced  whether  the  Church  Bill  be  passed  or 
not,  when  the  question  of  the  land  comes  up.  Suppose  on  the 
other  hand  that  it  was  done ;  that  even  fifty  new  peers  had  to  be 
created  to  swamp  the  majority  of  the  Upper  House,  it  has  never 
been  made  plain  to  us  how  their  independence  would  be  more  in- 
jured by  suffering  this  act  of  violence  than  by  submitting  to  the 
threat  of  it.  The  act  itself  could  not  be  very  often  repeated — the 
threat  is  capable  of  constant  repetition.  And  the  oftener  the 
Lords  yielded  to  it,  the  greater  the  encouragement  to  use  it.  But 
if  the  Minister  of  the  day  knew  that  a  mere  threat  would  be  in- 
operative, and  that  the  Lords  would  dare  him  to  do  his  worst,  he 
would  be  doubly  cautious  of  a  weapon  which,  if  it  missed  fire, 
would  expose  himself  to  certain  ruin.  And  thus  the  independence 
of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  strengthened  by  the  very  means 
taken  to  destroy  it.  As  for  the  new  peers  themselves,  they  would 
soon  be  undistinguishable  from  the  old,  and  the  honour  of  their 
own  chamber  would  be  dearer  to  them  than  political  connections. 
vol.  in.  35 
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We  have  now  considered  the  one  half,  the  negative  half,  of  the 
argument  put  forward  by  the  waverers.  We  have  next  to  examine 
the  second  ;  the  assertion,  namely,  that  the  rejection  of  the  second 
reading  would  place  the  Lords  in  a  position  to  do  what  they  liked 
in  Committee ;  or,  if  Ministers  refused  their  amendments,  in  a 
much  better  position  to  fight  than  they  would  have  occupied  before. 
This  of  course  is  an  argument  which  can  only  be  tested  by  expe- 
rience. But  there  are  some  obvious  considerations  which  may 
guide  us  in  our  judgment  of  its  soundness.  This  it  seems  to  us 
depends  on  the  truth  of  one  out  of  three  hypotheses,  and  though 
we  grant  it  is  the  likeliest  of  the  three,  yet  still  upon  the  whole 
we  think  the  odds  are  against  it.  We  may  suppose  either  that 
there  is  no  reaction  at  all  against  the  Bill,  or  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  and  already  quite  mature  reaction,  or  that  there  is  a  gentle 
and  inchoate  reaction  capable  as  yet  of  being  either  extin- 
guished or  developed.  On  either  of  the  two  first  suppositions  the 
tactics  of  the  waverers  are  mistaken.  If  there  is  no  reaction, 
there  will  certainly  be  no  amendments.  If  the  reaction  has  al- 
ready reached  its  culminating  point,  indignant  rejection  of  the 
principles  was  the  true  policy.  We  take  it  that  neither  of  these 
propositions  stand  in  need  of  demonstration.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  reaction  has  indeed  begun,  but  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to 
justify  us  in  trusting  to  its  support ;  if  it  is  thought  that  it  requires 
time  to  ripen,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  spare  it  any  rude 
shocks  while  still  in  its  infancy ;  if  it  is  alleged  that  the  dislike 
and  suspicion  with  which  the  measure  is  coming  generally  to  be 
regarded,  were  not  so  far  advanced  but  that  they  might  have  been 
swamped  directly  by  arousing  the  popular  jealousy  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  that  it  was  requisite  to  reduce  this  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  before  making  any  appeal  to  the  people  which  in- 
volved a  struggle  between  the  two  houses ;  if  these  grounds  are 
urged  in  excuse  for  the  policy  of  the  waverers,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  they  are  entitled  to  our  most  respectful  consideration. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  they  do 
not  convince  us. 

As  long  as  the  Lords  refused  to  acknowledge  the  principle  the 
question  was  kept  open.  As  it  is,  the  door  is  shut  to  all  retreat. 
When  the  fight  comes,  if  it  does  come,  what  will  it  all  be  about  ? 
After  having  passed  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  which  concedes 
the  principle,  with  what  face  can  the  House  of  Lords  proceed  to 
make  amendments  in  it  which  are  subversive  of  the  principle  ?  Yet 
if  they  don't  do  as  much  as  that,  they  virtually  do  nothing.  And 
the  Parliamentary  rule,  according  to  which  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  is  held  to  be  expressive  of  assent  to  its  general  purpose,  is  not 
exactly  a  mere  form.    At  all  events  it  is  capable  of  being  thrown 
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with  considerable  force  in  the  teeth  of  those  who  repudiate  it. 
And  we  are  quite  sure  that  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  as  soon  as 
the  House  of  Lords  proceed  to  the  first  amendment  on  the  paper. 
That  is  an  amendment  of  Lord  Grey's  to  the  effect  that  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill  be  left  out ;  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  being  that 
which  recites  in  the  most  general  terms  its  main  scope  and  object. 
It  seems  to  us  entirely  contrary  to  all  Parliamentary  usage,  as  well 
as  an  act  almost  of  self-stultification,  to  pass  the  second  reading 
of  a  Bill  and  then  to  repeal  the  preamble.  Practically  the  course 
which  the  House  of  Lords  seem  to  have  proposed  to  itself  is  this, 
to  destroy  the  Bill  in  detail  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  thrown 
out  the  second  reading,  and  to  substitute  a  measure  of  their  own 
for  it.  Even  if  it  should  be  discovered  that  the  country  is  in 
favour  of  this  proceeding,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  endure  it.  And  when  the  great  struggle 
comes  he  will  occupy  a  strong  position.  Why,  he  will  say  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  you  talk  of  my  having  obtained  a  majority  last 
autumn  under  false  pretences.  But  that  is  nothing  to  what  your 
Lordships  have  just  been  doing.  You  read  this  bill  a  second  time 
under  false  pretences.  You  appeared  to  recognize  its  principles 
only  to  gain  the  opportunity  of  more  effectually  annulling  it. 
You  thought  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  a  show  of 
deference  to  their  will,  and  then  to  use  that  confidence  for  the 
very  purpose  of  defeating  that  will.  We  don't  say  that  this  would 
be  a  fair  way  of  describing  the  conduct  of  the  Peers  :  but  we  say 
that  it  is  a  way  of  describing  it  which  they  may  make  very  easy 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  chooses  to  adopt  it.  This  we  say  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Lords  still  intend  to  insist  upon  substantial 
amendments.  Of  course  the  feeling  of  the  country  may  shew 
itself  in  such  unmistakeable  strength  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  refuse  such  amendments,  notwithstanding  their 
total  want  of  logic.  But  is  this  likely  ?  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Stanhope,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
sincerely  believe  that  it  is  likely.  But  we  greatly  fear  that  when 
it  comes  to  the  point  thay  will  shrink  from  the  collision  which 
such  amendments  are  certain  to  provoke  :  and  fall  back  upon 
others  which  will  really  leave  the  measure  as  it  is. 

u  Religious  equality "  is  the  object  of  this  Bill,  and  the 
question  is,  can  Mr.  Gladstone  accept  any  amendment  inconsistent 
with  that  doctrine.  And  amendments  inconsistent  with  that 
doctrine  are  all  amendments  which  would  leave  the  church  of  Ire- 
land substantially  in  the  position  of  an  endowed  Church.  The 
property  which  is  left  in  her  possession  under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  is  so  slight. as  not  to  be  worth  consideration.  But  it 
would  be  very  different  if  the  year  1560  were  taken  instead  of 
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1660,  as  the  date  at  which  her  claim  shall  be  allowed.  Well  thai 
we  should  allow  to  be  a  substantial  amendment,  and  that  of  course 
will  be  proposed.  Again,  if  the  glebe  houses,  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  glebe,  be  relinquished  to  the  clergy  free  of  expense, 
that  too  will  be  a  substantial  amendment.  But  then  how  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  these  amendments  with  the  doctrine  of 
religious  equality.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know.  Who  then  is 
to  give  way  ?  Is  Mr.  Gladstone  to  goto  the  Roman  Catholics,, 
and  say  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  sorry.  I  have  done  the  best  I 
could  for  you.  The  Conservative  opinion  of  England  has  pre- 
vented me  from  going  any  further.  I  have  injured  the  Irish  * 
Church  as  much  as  I  possibly  could.  I  would  willingly  have  hurt 
her  more.  But  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed?"  Or  is 
Lord  Salisbury  to  go  to  the  Protestants  with  an  analogous  apology, 
and  tell  them  that  though  he  would  have  passed  more  substantial 
amendments  if  he  could,  he  found  it  was  impossible,  &c,  &c.  V9 
If  the  first  is  done,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Gladstone  can  re- 
main in  office.  If  the  second,  it  was  really  not  worth  while  for 
the  Peers  to  go  into  committee. 

It  is  possible,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  refuse  such  amendments  ;  that  the  peers,  in  consequence, 
may  eventually  defeat  the  Bill ;  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  resign  ; 
Mr.  Disraeli  be  summoned,  a  dissolution  be  announced,  and  the 
Opposition  be  sufficiently  strengthened  to  make  it  impossible  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand  any  longer.  This 
would  be  the  counterpart  of  what  happened  in  1835.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  taken  office  only  with  the  support  of  the  old  minority 
left  him  by  the  Reform  Bill.  He  dissolved,  and  gained  a  large 
accession  of  strength,  though  not  enough  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue the  government.  But  he  did  gain  enough  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  an  effective  control  over  the  government  that  succeeded 
him.  A.nd  this  is  what  might  happen  in  the  event  that  we  are 
now  supposing.  But  we  are  afraid  to  believe  it  very  probable. 
In  1835,  we  must  remember,  the  people  cared  nothing  at  all  about 
Lord  Melbourne  or  Lord  Grey,  or  any  of  the  Whig  ministers,  and 
their  personal  passions  had  been  satisfied  by  the  success  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Then,  as  now,  they  cared  next  to  nothing  about 
the  Irish  Church  question.  But  now,  not  as  then,  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  government  per  se.  Were,  then, 
another  appeal  to  the  country  next  autumn,  it  would  be  only 
ostensibly  an  appeal  on  the  great  question  of  the  day.  It  would 
really  turn  upon  the  continued  willingness  of  the  populace  to 
entrust  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  carte  blanche.  In  their  eyes  he  has — 
such  is  the  extraordinary  dexterity  of  Liberalism,  we  grant  that — 
been  made  to  appear  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  and  as 
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long  as  that  feeling  lasts  we  have  little  faith  in  dissolutions.  But 
it  will  not  last  for  ever ;  nor  even  if  it  does,  will  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  submit  to  it  for  ever.  But  at  present  we  see  no 
evidence  of  any  such  conjunction  as  would  seem  to  promise  an 
immediate  result.  That  'partium  conglutinatio/  of  which  Cicero 
was  so  proud  at  Borne,,  is  yet  in  this  country  waiting  for  the 
coming  man.  That  the  time  and  the  man  will  both  be  here  before 
long  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  doubt,  since  to  do  so  would  be 
to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  But  a  premature  re- 
action is  worse  than  the  original  disease,  and  we  neither  expect  it 
nor  desire  it.  We  believe  the  tide  is  on  the  turn :  that  much  we 
do  believe.  But  the  difference  is  as  yet  almost  imperceptible. 
We  must  patiently  undergo  the  full  term  of  Liberal  Government, 
and  after  that  we  look  forward  to  a  much  more  settled  state  of 
things. 

Hints  have  been  thrown  out  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  un- 
willing to  try  too  far  the  temper  of  the  English  people,  and  that 
he  is  ready  to  accept  that  peculiar  form  of  compromise  now  known 
to  history  by  the  title  of  '  levelling  up/  It  is  true,  that  this  time 
last  year  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing  had  been  scouted  by  the 
whole  Liberal  party,  led  on  by  the  Times  in  person  as  the  very  last 
refuge  of  incapacity,  but  that  need  not  of  course  prevent  their 
adoption  of  it  now,  if  they  believed  the  country  would  approve  it. 
When  Benedict  said  he  should  die  a  bachelor,  he  did  not  think  he 
should  live  to  be  married.  It  would  not  surprise  us  in  the  least  if 
some  such  settlement  were  attempted,  but  we  think  it  is  now  too 
late,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  believe  the  British 
people  would  endure  to  see  the  revenues  of  the  Church  handed  over 
to  Roman  Catholics.  However  this  might  be,  the  inconsistency 
of  the  offer  would  be  sufficiently  amusing,  and  we  shall  watch 
with  curiosity  for  the  least  symptom  of  its  revival. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  we  are  not  sanguine  of  the  future ; 
that  we  believe  Mr.  Gladstone  is  strong  enough  at  present  to 
defeat  all  such  amendments  as  would  satisfy  the  '  waverers/  and 
that,  consequently,  the  passage  of  the  second  reading  will  be  found 
to  have  no  practical  effect  beyond  discouraging  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution,  who  still,  in  spite  of  many  warnings,  had  placed 
their  trust  in  the  House  of  Lords.    We  hope  we  are  in  error. 
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III.    LORD  STANLEY  AND  MR.  LOWE. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  decide  the  position  which  Lord  Stanley- 
holds  in  the  political  world.  He  is  a  Conservative,  and  he  has 
proved  his  fidelity  to  his  party  at  a  heavy  cost  to  himself ;  but  he 
enjoys  almost  as  much  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  Liberals, 
as  of  Conservatives,  and  on  three  successive  occasions  he  has  been 
asked  to  take  high  office  under  a  Whig  premier.  He  stands  alone 
therefore ;  a  party-man  and  yet  not  a  party-man.  In  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  he  is  a  partizan.  He  has  a  political  creed,  and 
holding  the  leading  points  of  that  creed  in  common  with  many 
other  persons,  he  acts  with  those  persons  with  a  uniform  loyalty 
and  fidelity.  In  this  respect  he  differs  greatly  from  not  a  few 
men,  who  in  other  matters  bear  some  resemblance  to  him.  Lord 
Grey,  for  instance,  has  an  independence  of  character  and  a  clearness 
of  judgment  not  unlike  those  which  distinguish  Lord  Stanley;  but 
Lord  Grey  never  seems  so  happy  as  when  he  is  inflicting  some 
injury  upon  the  party  to  which  he  nominally  belongs.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  allied  to  his  high  principles  and  broad  states- 
manlike ideas,  has  an  impatience  of  party  discipline,  which,  at 
times,  interferes  seriously  with  his  public  usefulness. 

Lord  Stanley  holds  views  as  statesmanlike  as  either  of  these 
noblemen ;  is  even  more  completely  free  from  the  trammels 
of  mere  party  prejudices ;  and  is  at  least  as  fearless  in  express- 
ing his  opinions ;  but  he  can  at  the  same  time  be  the  loyal  and 
faithful  lieutenant  of  his  chief.  He  accepts  the  system  of  party 
government  under  which  England  is  ruled.  The  result  is  that 
whilst  he  is  regarded  on  one  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  with 
affectionate  confidence,  he  enjoys  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  men 
upon  the  other  side. 

There  are  some  persons,  indeed,  who  look  upon  him  as  the 
keystone  of  the  political  arch,  that  which  gives  strength  and  unity 
to  the  whole  fabric,  and  which  belongs  equally  to  either  side  of  the 
structure.  But  as  Lord  Stanley — who  is  after  all  better  able  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  point  than  anybody  else — tells  us  that  he 
is  a  Conservative,  and  as  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life  bears  out 
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that  assertion,  we  see  no  reason  for  doubting  where  to  place 
him.  The  Liberals  have  often  claimed  him  as  one  of  themselves  ; 
but  they  have  never  yet  made  out  a  case  in  support  of  their 
claim. 

Whilst  in  one  respect,  however,  he  is  a  party  man,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  it  may  be  said  that  he  belongs  to  no  party.  He  has  never 
given  up  to  party,  talents  meant  for  mankind ;  he  has  never  allowed 
those  party  prejudices  and  passions,  to  which  almost  all  men  are 
liable,  to  blind  his  vision  or  to  warp  his  judgment;  he  has  never, 
we  believe,  made  a  speech  in  or  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  only  a  party  speech,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  any  other  living  politician. 

Something,  no  doubt,  of  his  peculiar  position  in  the  political 
world,  is  due  to  his  temperament.  No  one  who  has  seen  Lord 
Stanley,  or  heard  him  speak,  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  conceiving  that,  under  any  circumstances,  he  could  be 
swayed  by  violent  passion.  His  temperament  is  phlegmatic  to 
a  degree  very  rare  in  England ;  in  his  mode  of  speech — the 
slow,  deliberate,  utterance  of  carefully  weigh  ed  words — he  shows 
that  he  possesses  above  all  things  the  judicial  mind ;  and  in  the 
passionless  but  (at  same  time)  dignified  manner  which  constantly 
distinguishes  him,  he  proves  that  he  is  above  the  reach  of  the  vul- 
gar emotions  which  have  so  much  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
ordinary  men.  It  makes  no  matter  upon  what  subject  he  is 
speaking,  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  abstract  description,  or  it 
may  be  a  question  upon  which  the  fate  of  a  government  depends, 
he  always  deals  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  you  the  idea  of 
a  judge  pronouncing  a  decision,  rather  than  of  a  cabinet  minister 
making  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  might  almost  be 
described  as  the  moderator  of  that  distinguished  assembly. 

Throughout  his  whole  career  in  Parliament,  it  has  been  his 
lot  to  see  each  question  as  it  has  presented  itself,  almost  too 
clearly,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible.  His  keen,  sagacious  mind  has 
detected  in  a  moment  the  flaws  in  every  cause  or  every  argument 
submitted  to  the  House ;  has  seen  exactly  where  the  cause  was 
unworthy  of  support,  or  where  the  argument  failed  in  its  logi- 
cal sequence,  and  has  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  one  or  the  other, 
in  almost  every  case  different  to  that  arrived  at  by  anybody  else. 
This  to  a  certain  extent  is  a  misfortune ;  for  there  never  yet  was 
a  cause  or  an  argument  against  which  something  could  not  be 
alleged ;  and  if  all  mankind  possessed  the  critical  faculty  to  the 
same  extent  as  Lord  Stanley,  the  world  would  be  in  anything  but 
an  enviable  plight.  But  happily,  in  this  case,  the  keen  discern- 
ment is  combined  with  the  judicial  sagacity.  Lord  Stanley  does 
not  simply  pick  holes  in  the  argument  submitted  to  him  :  he  sees 
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at  a  glance  its  weak  points,  and  then  deliberately  weighing  it  as  a 
whole,  he  pronounces  his  opinion  upon  it.  The  result  is  that 
though  many  persons  may  dislike  the  opinion  when  it  is  given, 
and  though  from  special  circumstances  it  might  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  carry  it  into  effect,  its  value  is  beyond  question,  and  is 
acknowledged  alike  by  those  who  agree  with,  and  those  who 
differ  from  it.  Thus,  the  noble  lord  has  come  to  be  an  authority 
upon  every  matter  with  which  he  deals ;  and  his  personal  opinion 
carries  with  it  an  amount  of  influence  with  people  of  all  classes 
which  is  enjoyed  by  that  of  no  other  statesman  of  the  day. 

It  is  a  happy  lot  which  has  made  him  the  recognized  head  of  a 
department  in  which  above  all  other  things  this  passionless,  judicial 
tone  of  mind  is  required.  In  the  ordinary  work  of  politics  too 
much  of  this  element  is  a  misfortune.  England  is  ruled  by  party 
government,  and  were  a  man  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
government  in  a  department  in  which  strictly  party  questions 
were  constantly  being  raised,  he  would  sooner  or  later  inevitably 
come  to  grief,  if  he  were  to  weigh  every  question  judicially,  and 
to  shut  out  of  his  view  altogether  the  requirements  of  party — 
which,  in  this  country,  are  often  the  requirements  of  the  nation 
also.  But  there  is  one  department  of  the  state  into  which  no  such 
considerations  can  fairly  be  said  to  enter,  but  in  which,  as  a  rule, 
the  English  people  trust  a  minister,  not  because  he  is  a  Liberal  or 
a  Conservative,,  but  because  he  is  an  Englishman.  And  this  is 
the  department  which  has  been  allotted  to  Lord  Stanley.  How 
admirably  he  has  conducted  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  tell.  By  common  consent  he  is  placed 
first  amongst  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  day.  The  absence  alike 
of  passion  and  of  prejudice  from  the  character,  is  just  what  is 
needed  by  an  honourable  diplomatist.  The  man  who  has  to  con- 
duct the  dealings  of  a  country  with  neighbouring  states,  should, 
above  all  other  things,  be  able  to  comprehend  the  views  taken  by 
those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  as  well  as  the  views  of  those  for 
whom  he  is  acting.  He  must,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  English 
Foreign  Minister,  be  able  at  all  times  to  see  his  own  country, 
with  its  failings  and  weaknesses,  as  others  see  it.  We  believe 
there  is  no  English  statesman  who  can  do  this  so  well  as  Lord 
Stanley. 

The  day  of  a  blustering  foreign  policy  has  gone  by.  It  died  out 
when  Lord  Palrnerston  gave  up  the  seals  of  the  foreign  office,  and 
it  is  never  likely  to  be  revived.  Still  more  remote  is  the  day  of  a 
Machiavellian  foreign  policy.  We  cannot  hope,  at  any  rate  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  attain  the  post-prandial  frankness  of  the 
diplomacy  which  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  tried  to  inaugurate ;  but 
we  will  never  consent  to  return  to  the  old  days  of  double-dealing, 
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bribery  and  corruption,  in  which  the  cleverest  knave  was  invariably 
the  winner.  "We  have  begun  to  have  some  dim  perception  of  the 
fact  that  nations  must  deal  together  upon  the  same  principles  as 
individuals,  and  that  in  each  case  mutual  honour,  honesty  and 
courtesy,  are  the  chief  requisites.  But  as  yet  we  are  not  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  old  traditions  and  the  old  prejudices,  nor  have 
we  learnt  to  recognize  the  altered  status  of  England  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world.  We  need,  therefore,  a  foreign  minister, 
who,  in  this  respect,  is  a-head  of  us,  or  rather  above  us ;  one  who 
can  take  a  line  of  action  not  because  it  is  the  line  which  his  prede- 
cessors took  before  him,  or  that  which  is  most  popular  with  the 
country,  but  because  a  careful,  and  as  far  as  possible,  an  impartial 
consideration  of  the  question  convinces  him  that  this  and  this  only 
is  the  right  line  to  take.  Here  then  comes  the  need  for  the  judi- 
cial frame  of  mind,  and  here  it  is  that  Lord  Stanley's  qualities 
are  specially  valuable.  At  the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  has 
held  the  seals,  he  has  found  once  and  again  old  and  complicated 
questions,  Gordian  knots  of  red-tape  and  foolscap,  which  needed 
to  be  cut  by  just  such  a  clear  intellect  as  he  possesses.  Each  has 
been  taken  in  hand  by  him  in  turn,  and  each  has  been  satisfac- 
torily dealt  with.  Even  in  the  unfortunate  dispute  with  the  United 
States,  he  effected  a  settlement  so  far  as  it  was  competent  for  the 
English  minister  to  do  so.  The  question  has  been  reopened,  not 
because  of  any  failure  on  Lord  Stanley's  part,  but  simply  because 
the  American  people  do  not  know  their  own  minds,  or  are  at  the 
mercy  of  rash  and  unscrupulous  demagogues.  The  calm,  dignified, 
demeanour  which  distinguishes  Lord  Stanley  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  an  additional  qualification  on  his  part  for  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship.  It  is  especially  the  demeanour  which  should  cha- 
racterize England  so  long  as  it  adheres  to  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention ;  and  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  mischievous  fussi- 
nessof  Lord  Russell,  is  as  happy  as  it  is  marked.  There  is,  we  believe, 
no  Englishman  of  any  party,  who  has  not  felt  thankful  when  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country  were  in  the  hand  of  Lord  Stanley, 
or  who  has  not  regretted  deeply  his  removal  from  the  department 
which  he  made  specially  his  own.  If  the  whole  country  could  be 
polled,  we  apprehend  the  universal  vote  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
noble  lord's  appointment  as  permanent  Secretary  of  State. 

Those,  however,  who  would  have  most  reason  to  object  to  such 
a  proposal  would  be  the  Conservatives  themselves.  Lord  Stanley's 
value  to  his  party  is  very  great — far  greater,  we  believe,  than 
many  Conservatives  feel  it  to  be.  Living  in  the  midst  of  changes, 
the  rapidity  of  which  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  by  anything  that 
has  occurred  previously  in  times  of  peace,  the  Conservatives  of  the 
present  day  have  special  need  of  the  peculiar  sagacity  which  dis- 
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tinguishes  Lord  Stanley,  and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  were 
they  to  be  separated  from  him  by  such  an  event  as  that  at  which 
we  have  hinted.  Happily  there  is  no  possibility  of  such  an  event 
coming  to  pass,  and  it  is  hardly  more  likely  that  anything  else 
will  ever  occur  to  divide  Lord  Stanley  from  those  with  whom  he 
has  hitherto  acted.  His  Conservatism  is  not  a  passion ;  not  an 
inherited  creed ;  not  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances — it  is 
the  growth  of  reason,  the  fruit  of  mature  and  unprejudiced  delibe- 
ration. Other  than  he  now  is,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him  to  be- 
come. 

Of  the  many  admirable  traits  of  his  private  character,  of  the 
philanthropy  which  so  constantly  distinguishes  him  and  which  has 
displayed  itself  in  so  many  ways,  of  his  high  appreciation  of 
modern  culture,  and  his  intense  respect  for  all  intellectual  pursuits 
— a  respect  by  no  means  common  amongst  practical  politicians — 
we  have  left  little  space  in  which  to  speak.  These  things  show, 
however,  that  his  mind  is  not  absorbed  in  state-craft,  but  that  he 
takes  a  very  lively  and  a  very  kindly  interest  in  the  smaller  affairs 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  social  movement  which  has  right  and 
reason  on  its  side,  that  looks  to  Lord  Stanley  for  aid  in  vain.  It 
is  true  that  he  applies  to  social  affairs  the  same  critical  and  delibe- 
rate judgment  he  employs  in  weighing  political  questions  ;  but 
when  he  has  once  convinced  himself  of  the  merits  of  any  particu- 
lar cause,  he  becomes,  not  its  enthusiastic,  but  its  sober,  yet 
earnest  and  unchanging  friend. 

Lord  Stanley's  tall  figure  and  well-shaped  head  make  him  a 
noticeable  man  amongst  the  throng  of  members  in  the  lobby  of 
the  House.  He  has  a  sedate  yet  resolute  and  dignified  appearance 
that  is  completely  in  keeping  with  his  character,  and  his  speeches, 
clear,  cogent,  and  logical,  are,  apart  altogether  from  their  intrinsic 
merits,  by  no  means  the  least  successful  of  parliamentary  orations. 
He  speaks,  however,  very  seldom,  much  less,  indeed,  than  his 
friends  could  desire,  but  as  he  never  speaks  on  any  subject  he 
does  not  thoroughly  understand,  and  never  expresses  an  opinion 
that  he  has  not  most  carefully  and  deliberately  considered,  the 
speeches  he  does  make  possess  a  value  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  attach  to  those  of  any  other  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  c  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  man/  to  quote  the  Pogram  phrase,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  individuality  is  inten  se.  His  independence  is 
unapproached.  His  very  person  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
any  other  man  in  the  House,  whilst  his  career  is  absolutely  with- 
out a  parallel.    Like  Lord  Cairns  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  he 
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furnishes  another  example  of  the  ease  with  which  'mere  intellect 9 
can  assert  itself  against  the  most  disadvantageous  of  circumstances. 
When  he  left  England  in  1842,  he  took  with  him  to  the  Antipodes 
nothing  but  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  highly  successful 
private  tutor  at  Oxford.  When  he  returned  in  1850,  dark  stories 
came  home  with  him  of  his  having  been  known  as  '  the  most 
quarrelsome  man  in  the  new  world.5  That  was  all  Fame  had  then 
to  say  of  a  man  who  is  now,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  fore- 
most statesmen  of  his  day.  It  is  needless,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  say  that  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Lowe  is  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  genius. 

No  one  who  has  ever  spent  an  afternoon  in  the  lobby,  or  an 
evening  in  the  House  of  Commons,  can  be  unacquainted  with  his 
physical  characteristics.  His  big,  burly  figure,  precisely  the 
figure  one  associates  with  Farmer  Brown  and  the  ownership  of 
fields  of  growing  wheat ;  his  purplish-pink  face,  redeemed  from 
the  charge  of  a  common-place  vulgarity  by  a  forehead  which  has 
a  massive  grandeur  of  the  rarest  kind ;  his  silvery  white  hair 
that  has  been  white  from  his  birth ;  his  weak  eyes  perpetually 
blinking  and  hiding  themselves  from  the  light  of  the  sun ;  the 
short,  quick  step  with  which  he  walks ;  the  uneasy  roll  of  his 
great  head  upon  his  shoulders,  calling  to  mind  a  similar  perform- 
ance to  be  seen  any  day  at  the  bear-pit  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  ; 
the  harsh  but  not  unpleasant  voice,  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
raise  above  the  level  of  conversation ;  the  nervous  little  laugh 
which  ever  and  anon  bursts  from  his  throat ;  once  seen  or  heard, 
these  things  can  never  be  forgotten.  And  looking  at  Mr.  Lowe 
now-a-days,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  men  could  ever  have  failed 
to  read  the  signs  of  an  extraordinary  and  original  genius  in  his 
personal  appearance,  and  in  the  little  tricks  and  weaknesses  of 
manner  which  we  have  indicated.  For  in  this  strange,  uncouth 
man,  who,  as  he  walks  the  streets,  is  perpetually  singing  or  talking 
softly  to  himself ;  who  always  appears  to  be  living  in  another 
world  to  that  in  which  those  around  him  move  ;  and  who  at  times 
appears  to  be  altogether  oblivious  to  the  common-place  events 
passing  before  his  eyes,  nothing  is  so  remarkable  as  the  impression 
of  power  which  he  produces  upon  those  who  study  his  appearance. 
He  has  the  head  and  the  frame  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  the 
painter  who  wanted  a  model  for  a  portrait  of  Nero  could  hardly 
do  better  than  copy  the  likeness  of  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  London. 

Mr.  Lowe  began  his  career  in  Parliament  with  some  advan- 
tages.  He  had  only  been  two  years  at  home  when  he  secured  a 
seat  as  the  representative  of  Kidderminster;  but  he  was  already 
known  as  one  of  the  principal  leader-writers  on  the  staff  of  the 
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Times,  and  when  lie  rose  to  make  his  maiden  speech,  men  crowded 
into  the  House  to  listen  to  one  who  was  reported  to  be  the  real 
wielder  of  the  thunder  of  Printing  House  Square.  At  the  very- 
outset  he  succeeded.  There  was  something  so  strikingly  original 
in  his  manner  that  it  was  hailed  as  an  agreeable  diversion  to  the 
monotony  of  the  ordinary  parliamentary  style ;  whilst  as  for  the 
substance  of  his  speech,  he  showed  an  acute  and  powerful  intellect, 
wedded  to  lively  and  picturesque  imagination.  He  was  a  success, 
and  before  long  he  was  the  occupant  of  a  somewhat  humble  post 
in  the  administration.  It  was  then  that  his  troubles,  and  the 
troubles  of  other  people,  began.  From  his  first  entrance  upon 
office,  men  found  in  Mr.  Lowe  the  most  uncompromising  and  in- 
dependent of  officials.  Not  until  1863,  however,  did  the  irritation 
which  he  everywhere  aroused  rise  to  the  dimensions  of  a  storm. 
At  that  time  he  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Council, 
and  the  clamour  against  him  was  terrific.  For  he  had  shown  him- 
self a  man  who  knew  no  such  thing  as  expediency  ;  who  recognized 
no  possibility  of  anybody  being  right  who  differed  from  himself; 
and  who  displayed  a  disregard  of  the  ordinary  amenities  of  life 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  one  who  was  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  an  official  of  some  years'  standing.  In  1864 
he  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  storm.  He  resigned  his 
place,  and  withdrew  to  the  back  benches.  If  he  could  not  make 
his  power  felt  in  one  way,  however,  he  was  determined  that  it 
should  be  in  another,  and  returning  to  his  old  occupation,  he 
threw  into  the  leading  columns  of  the  Times  an  originality  and 
vigour  which  they  sadly  needed.  The  common  rumour  of  the 
time  declared  that  the  ex-Minister  of  Education,  whose  shortness 
of  sight  is  so  great  as  to  approach  blindness,  would  often  go  down 
to  the  Times9  office  of  an  evening,  and  dictate  two  '  leaders 9  in 
quick  succession  to  an  amanuensis,  a  feat  which  perhaps  nobody 
but  a  leader-writer  can  properly  appreciate. 

Men  who  knew  Mr.  Lowe  assured  each  other  during  this  pe- 
riod that  he  was  '  biding  his  time  and  those  who  knew  him 
well  felt  certain  that  he  was  not  likely  either  to  forgive  or  to 
forget  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  abandoned  him  to  the  storm. 
It  was  not  until  the  Reform  debates  of  1866,  however,  that  he 
took  up  his  true  position  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Little  need 
be  said  here  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  that  famous  struggle, 
for  it  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all.  Some  time 
before  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Baines'  annual  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Parliamentary  Reform,  Mr.  Lowe  had  announced  himself 
in  a  speech  of  the  most  remarkable  character,  resolutely  opposed 
to  any  lowering  of  the  franchise;  he  had  declared  his  belief  that 
to  increase  the  constituencies  would  be  to  admit  to  them  the 
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elements  of  venality  and  corruption,  and  with  almost  prophetic 
power  he  had  warned  the  country  against  the  advance  of  demo- 
cracy. When,  therefore,  Lord  Russell's  Government  undertook 
the  task  of  bringing  in  a  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Lowe  was  ready  to 
give  his  unyielding  opposition  to  the  party  with  which  he  had 
formerly  acted.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  uncharitable,  or  to 
make  any  insinuations  as  to  the  motives  which  led  a  man  who  had 
at  one  time  been  not  unfavourable  to  constitutional  reforms,  sud- 
denly to  assume  an  attitude  of  the  fiercest  hostility  towards  any 
movement  of  the  kind.  There  was  a  c  third  party  '  in  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  Reform.  Men  believed  that  third  party  to  be 
much  more  powerful  than  it  was,  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that 
it  might  even  become  the  leading  power  in  Parliament.  But  it 
wanted  a  chief,  and  for  a*  time  it  seemed  as  though  this  want  was  not 
likely  to  be  supplied.  Suddenly,  however,  Mr.  Lowe  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  middle  party,  and  became  at  once  one  of  the  most 
powerful  enemies  the  administration  had  to  contend  against.  How 
well  he  fought  on  the  side  which  he  had  taken,  let  contem- 
porary records  declare.  No  other  proof  of  his  success  is  required 
than  the  fact  that  he  was  mobbed  in  New  Palace  Yard,  and  abused 
in  unmeasured  language  by  Mr.  Bright  and  his  supporters  at 
every  one  of  the  c reform  demonstrations'  of  the  period. 

The  speeches  which  he  delivered  during  the  course  of  the 
struggle  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  more  than  anything 
else,  have  made  his  reputation  and  secured  for  him  the  great  post 
that  he  now  occupies,  were  undoubtedly  the  most  memorable  con- 
tributions to  the  parliamentary  oratory  of  the  day.  The  keen, 
incisive,  deadly  wit ;  the  subtle  irony  ;  the  vast  scholarship  ;  and 
the  amazing  fertility  of  illustration  they  displayed,  raised  them  to 
a  level  with  the  greatest  efforts  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
ever  witnessed.  It  is  but  three  years  ago,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  need  to  recall  the  way  in  which  men  talked  of  them  in  the 
House  itself,  at  the  clubs,  in  society,  and  all  over  the  country. 
The  orator  became  something  more  than  a  conspicuous  member 
of  Parliament ;  all  at  once  he  found  himself  the  c  lion 7  of  the 
season.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  cheered  enthusiasti- 
cally by  a  majority  of  the  members ;  he  found  himself  the  head 
and  the  mouthpiece  of  a  party,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  entertained  flattering  hopes  of  the  most  ambitious  kind.  Out 
of  doors  '  society'  regarded  him  as  its  saviour,  and  his  admirers 
declared  that  he  alone  amongst  statesmen  was  able  to  stem  the 
tide  of  democracy. 

And  yet  the  speeches  which  made  him  famous  and  powerful, 
were  hardly — in  one  sense  of  the  word — orations  at  all.  They 
were  rather  essays  of  profound  learning  and  wonderful  power, 
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carefully  prepared  in  the  study,  and  then  recited  in  the  popular 
chamber.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  delivered  presented  a 
strange  contrast  to  that  of  the  recognised  orators  of  the  House. 
These  remarkable  speeches,  listened  to  with  breathless  attention 
by  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  that  could  be  gathered  together 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  afterwards  eagerly 
studied  and  discussed,  were  delivered  in  a  slip-shod,  conversational 
style,  having  no  pretence  to  oratorical  elegance  or  force.  The 
words  of  the  speaker  flowed  from  his  lips  with  a  rapidity  which 
only  made  his  occasional  stumbling  and  hesitation  more  conspi- 
cuous ;  his  witticisms  were  spoiled  by  the  little  laugh — half  of 
conceit,  half  of  nervousness — which  accompanied  them,  and  men 
almost  lost  their  breath  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  his  tremendous 
pace  when  he  was  engaged  upon  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his 
argument.  It  was  curious,  indeed,  to  watch  him  whilst  he  was 
making  one  of  these  speeches  of  historical  importance.  Action, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  he  had  none.  He  stood  at  his 
seat  below  the  gangway  like  some  stout,  country  squire,  generally 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  and  rolling  forth  his 
words  and  sentences  with  no  effort  to  impress  any  of  them  upon 
his  hearers.  They  were  left  to  study  the  speech  and  detect  its 
points  for  themselves,  and  to  many  of  them  this  was  a  task 
almost  beyond  their  power. 

The  reward  for  which  Mr.  Lowe  looked  as  the  result  of  these 
efforts  escaped  him.  He  was  not  accepted  as  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  ministry.  On  the  contrary,  the  ministry  lecog- 
nised  that  even  its  own  existence  was  not  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  and  by  resigning  left  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  hands 
the  great  task  which  it  had  itself  been  unable  to  accomplish. 
Possibly  it  was  because  of  the  lesson  which  he  had  thus  been 
taught  that  Mr.  Lowe  henceforward  modified  his  tone.  He  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable,  but  he  holds  himself  ready  to  become, 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  the  champion  of  the  constitution 
— provided,  always,  that  the  constitution  can  reward  him  ade- 
quately for  his  championship.  Although,  however,  fcr  the  time- 
being  Mr.  Lowe  lost  the  prize  for  which  he  had  been  working,  his 
turn  came  when  the  Liberal  party  took  office  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Then,  indeed,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  Ministry 
could  not  do  without  him;  that  his  power  of  'making  things 
awkward 3  if  left  out  in  the  cold,  was  too  great  to  be  disregarded ; 
and  he  received  accordingly  a  post  which  it  might  well  be  supposed 
would  have  satisfied  his  ambition,  but  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  does  not  fulfil  all  his  hopes. 

As  a  minister  holding  high  office  under  the  Crown,  his  success 
has  been  anything  but  remarkable.    Indeed,  when  we  remember 
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that  he  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  and  original  genius,  we 
must  admit  that  his  official  career  so  far  has  been  a  failure. 
As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  has  splendid  opportuni- 
ties of  making  a  substantial  name  for  himself;  but  as  yet 
those  opportunities  have  passed  by  unseized.  The  budget 
speech  of  the  present  year  was  a  melancholy  failure — a  failure 
due  perhaps  in  great  part  to  his  own  physical  infirmities — but 
the  budget  itself  though  decidedly  clever,  was  tricky  and  un- 
substantial; and  it  will  assuredly  do  nothing  to  give  him  perma- 
nent fame. 

An  aggressive  self-conceit  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits 
of  his  character.  In  his  personal  intercourse  with  those  around 
him  he  shows  a  sense  of  his  own  superiority,  and  a  belief  in  his 
own  abilities,  surprising  in  a  man  who  has  so  many  really  great 
qualities.  His  utter  contempt,  too,  for  his  antagonists ;  the 
sneering  indifference  with  which  he  meets  their  arguments,  and 
the  positive  brutality  with  which  he  treats  their  pet  theories  or 
amiable  weaknesses,  are  amongst  the  darker  shades  in  his  charac- 
ter which  cannot  be  passed  by  in  a  faithful  portrait.  The  clear- 
ness of  his  own  vision  does  not  lead  him  to  show  any  charity 
towards  those  who  cannot  see  as  far  as  himself;  whilst  the  un- 
flinching independence  of  his  mind  deprives  him  of  any  respect 
for  the  most  tenderly  cherished  prejudices  of  other  people.  Cool, 
fearless,  and  resolute,  he  is  even  now  pursuing  his  career  in  Par- 
liament, for  his  own  ends.  Those  who  are  at  present  his  col- 
leagues, and  who  have  faith  both  in  his  abilities  and  in  the 
strength  of  his  Liberal  principles,  ought  to  remember  that  his 
abilities  have  never  been  so  successful  as  when  they  were  em- 
ployed on  his  own  behalf ;  and  that  his  c principles'  are  capable 
sometimes  of  being  developed  in  very  unexpected  directions.  If 
nobody  else  in  England  believes  in  it,  Mr.  Lowe  at  least  has  un- 
shaken faith  in  the  coming  of  the  day  which  shall  see  him  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown. 

There  hardly  ever  was  a  case  of  a  great  statesman  who  was 
personally  so  unpopular  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
We  do  not  refer  to  his  unpopularity  during  the  Reform  agitation, 
for  that  was  to  a  great  ex^  ent  the  result  of  circumstances,  but  to 
the  absolute  dislike  entertained  for  him  by  a  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  of  his  party,  and  of  the  public.  In  some  measure  this 
no  doubt  arises  from  the  fear  of  the  inferior  for  a  superior  who 
is  pitiless  in  his  superiority ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  attributed  to 
the  absolute  lack  of  common  courtesy  which  he  exhibits  in  deal- 
ing with  those  around  him. 

The  officials  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  him,  the  depu- 
tations who  go  to  him  with  complaints  or  petitions,  the  Members 
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of  Parliament  who  venture  to  come  athwart  his  course,  all  are 
made  to  feel,  in  the  most  offensive  manner,  the  hard  angular  in- 
dependence of  his  mind.  "Whether  he  will  ever  soften  down  into 
a  more  amiable  type  of  humanity,  is  doubtful ;  but  unless  he 
do  so,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  will  be  able  to  realize  his 
own  ambition,  and  become  the  permanent  head  of  an  influential 
party.  No  one  will  question  his  greatness  as  a  statesman;  but 
he  is  '  a  great  self-seeker '  also,  ready  whenever  his  own  interests 
may  require  it,  to  c  trample  on  the  right.' 


F^T.  HON.  R.  LOWE. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Messrs.  Eli  iott  &  Fry,  Baker  Street. 
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Hans  Breitmann's  Christmas.  With  other  Ballads.  By 
Charles  G.  Leland.  London  :  Triibner  and  Co.,  60  Paternoster 
Bow.  1869. 

Hans  Breitmann  as  a  Politician.     By  Charles  G-.  Leland. 

London  :  Triibner  and  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row.  1869. 
Peasant  Life,  being  Sketches  of  the  Villagers  and  Field 

Labourers  of  Glenaldie."  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 
Debrett's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  have  to  congratulate  the  speakers  of  the  English  language 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  reappearance  of  Hans  Breit- 
mann in  two  additional  volumes.  May  his  shadow  never  be  less  ! 
We  welcome  himself,  for  he  is  as  real  as  Bobin  Hood,  or  any- 
other  of  the  great  heroes  of  ballad  history;  and  the  verses  in 
which  are  described  his  adventures  and  experiences,  are  well 
named — they  have  all  the  simplicity  and  naive  directness  which 
are  the  special  characteristics  of  the  ballad,  and  the  peculiar 
dialect  in  which  they  are  written  gives  to  them  that  flavour  of 
quaintness  which  is  half  the  relish  of  the  same.  Breitmann's  pre- 
sent entrance  upon  the  stage  is  with  the  accessories  of  a  rollicking 
and  very  convivial  celebration  of  Christmas.  His  notion  of  such 
festivities,  thoroughly  Saxon  as  far  as  eating  and  drinking  are 
concerned,  is  consistent  also  with  activities  equally  ponderous  and 
burlesque,  for  there  is  dancing,  too,  and  behold  !  Hans  Breitmann 
leads  off  in  a  waltz  c  de  lofely  Helmine  Schmitz/ 

"  He  valtz  yoost  like  he  vas  shtandin'  still,  mit  a  peaudiful  solemn  shmile, 
Und  Helmine  say  he  nefer  shtop  poussiren  alia  weil." 

The  last  three  words  signifying  €  courting  all  the  while/ 

Is  not  the  picture  represented  in  those  two  lines  unspeakably 
droll? 

There  is  a  procession,  '  soul  raising  and  sooplime/  of  the  mar- 
ble statues  of  the  old  German  celebrities,  a  propos  to  which  Breit- 
mann explains  that  they  are  of  stone  because  '  dey  set  in  the  laps 
of  ages  till  dey  got  lapidated/ 

There  is  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  rough  sport  of  Pelz  Nickel, 
but  above  and  before  all  these,  the  ring  of  glasses  is  heard. 

vol.  in.  36 
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"  Poors  mild  and  sonft  in  de  distants,  like  de  song  of  a  nightingall, 
Denn  a  ringm'  und  rottlin  und  clotterin',  ash  de  Gliick  of  Edenhall." 

Then  comes  the  game  of  ten,  or  nine  pins,  played,  so  to  speak, 
with  living  pins,  the  balls  being  fifteen  feet  round,  and  the  rule  of 
the  game  is  stated  with  absurd  superfluity  that  i  whoefer  got  hide 
moost  doomple  on  de  croundt/ 

The  ballad  concludes  with  a  picture  that  might  shock  or  convert 
a  teetotaller. 

4<  Und  troonker  more,  und  troonker  yet,  und  troonker  shtill  cot  ye, 
In  rosy  lighdt  shtill  driven  on  agross  a  fairy  sea ; 
Denn  madder,  vilder,  frant  c-er,  I  proked  a  salat-dish  ! 
Und  shoost  like  roarin'  elefants  ve  tantzed  aroundt  de  tish. 

u  Tie  shvimmed  in  heafenly  droonks  pefore — boot  nefer  von  like  dis  ; 
De  morgen-het-ache  only  seemt  a  bortion  of  de  pliss. 
De  vhile  in  trilling  peauty  roundt  like  heafenlj'  vind-harps  rang 
A  goosh  of  goldnen  melodie— de  Ilheinweinbechers'  Klang. 

"  De  meltm'  minnesingers'  song— a  droonk  of  honey'd  rhyme — 
De  b'wildrin-dipsy  Bardic  shants  of  Teutoburgic  dime  ; 

Back  to  de  runic  dim  Valhall  und  Balder' s  foamin'  mead  :  

Here  ents  in  heller  glorie  schein  des  Breitmann' s  Weihnachtslied ! 

We  have  given  but  a  very  faint  outline  of  this  ballad,  for,  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  it,  the  whole  should  be  read ;  but  we  may  re- 
mark of  it  in  general,  that  many  detailed  descriptions  of  feast  or 
party  have  left  a  much  less  clear  idea  of  the  same,  than  that  given 
in  these  verses,  of  this  mad,  rejoicing  rout. 

In  6  Breitmann's  about  town/  that  hero,  with  his  friend  c  Der 
Schwackenhammer/  visits,  and  remarks  in  his  peculiar  style,  upon 
its  sins  and  follies.    Of  this  we  will  give  one  verse  as  a  sample  : 

"  Dey  vent  indo  a  shpordin'  crib, 

De  rowdies  cloostered  dick, 
Dey  ashk  him  dell  dem  vot  o'glock, 

Und  dat  infernal  quick. 
Der  Breitmann  draw'd  his  Volver  oud, 

Ash  gool  ash  gool  couldt  pe, 
4  Id's  shoost  a  goin'  to  shdrike  six/ 

Said  Breitemann,  said  he. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  these  good-natured  burlesques 
of  the  Breitmann  as  the  possible  representative  of  the  German 
character,  is  that  hero's  experiences  when  '  Beranscht  mit  a  gallon 
of  wein,'  as  expressed  in  the  ballad  headed  c  Wein  Geist/  such  a 
complication  of  tipsy  riot  and  pugnacity,  with  the  maddest  of 
metaphysics,  never  surely  was  put  together  in  so  few  words.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  give  a  sample  of  this  short  ballad  ;  it  must  be 
read  entire. 

To  talk  of  Breitmann's  appearance  on  the  velocipede  is  in 
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itself  a  burlesque  ;  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  career  on  that  machine  of  Schnitzerl,  who  got s  guarderd 
into  dwo '  in  the  course  of  it,  Breitmann  being  induced  by  his 
example  to  try  his  skill,  and  after  an  invocation  to  Schnitzerlein 
to  come  to  earth  and  tell  him  how  to  make  '  dat  erate  philosopede/ 
which  it  is  said 

"  Tent  mitout  a  wheel  in  front, 
Und  hadn't  none  behind." 

In  answer  to  Breitmann's  invocation, 

"  Shoost  ash  dish  vordt  vent  outvarts, 
Hans  dinked  he  saw  a  vlash, 
Und  oonterwards  de  daple 
•;  He  doompelt  mit  a  crash. 

Und  to  him,  moong  de  glasses, 

Und  pottles  ash  vas  proke, 
Mit  his  het  in  a  cigar-box, 
A  foice  from  Himmel  shpoke : 

The  ghost,  with  a  proper  infusion  of  Latin  into  the  muddle  of 
languages  native  to  him  in  the  flesh*,  grants  his  petition. 

For  the  Breitmann's  extraordinary  personal  experiences  with 
the  velocipede,  which  he  makes  after  the  pattern  given,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  original ;  we  will  only  satisfy  his  natural 
friendly  anxieties  by  the  assurance  that  our  hero  survives  the 
dangers  incurred  therein,  although  attended  after  his  fall  by 
about  a  dozen  doctors,  each  with  a  different  theory  and  treat- 
ment, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  agreed  to  try  their 
systems, 

"  Oopon  Breitmann,  all  at  vonce." 

The  lay  ends  with  a  suggestion  to  c  try  dis  in  de  cavallrie/ 
So  ends  the  second  series  of  the  Breitmann  ballads. 

The  third  series  introduces  us  to  Breitmann  as  a  politician — for 
his  public  services  he  is  nominated  to  the  '  Legislatoor,'  and  in  the 
course  of  the  election,  the  sins,  sorrows,  and  follies  peculiar  to 
that  season  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  are  represented  with  a 
genial  humour  and  grotesque  fun  that  might  provoke  the  laughter 
even  of  those  flagellated.  Then  there  are  the  six  great  moral 
c  idees  *  supplied  by  the  committee  of  instruction,  sublimely 
incomprehensible,  but  broadly  moral,  as  they  are  narrowly  based 
upon  the  immediate  personal  interests  of  the  proposers  ;  they  are, 
however,  supplemented  or  rather  replaced  by  the  one  assertion 
recommended  to  Breitmann  by  a  friend  who  had  changed 
his  politics  fifteen  times,  that  'he's  soundt  oopon  dcr  coose/ 
which  is  explained  by  a  capital  story.  Breitmann's  speech  to  the 
electors,  with  all  its  fun,  reads  almost  like  reality,  and  we  nearly 
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lose  the  sense  of  the  too  great  frankness  in  the  verse  quoted  be- 
neath, in  the  conviction  of  its  very  probable  inner  truth. 

"  Dese  ish  de  brinciples  I  holts,  and  dose  in  vitch  I  run: 
Dey  ish  fixed  firm  und  immutaple  ash  de  course  of  de  'ternal  sun : 
Boot  if  you  ton't  approve  of  dem— blease  nodice  vot  I  say— 
I  shall  only  pe  too  happy  to  alder  dem  right  afay. 

The  last  ballad  shows  how  Mr.  Hiram  Twine,  the  friend  above 
referred  to,  'played  off'7  on  Mr.  Schmit  a  most  ingenious,  and  we 
are  morally  sorry  to  say  successful  trick,  to  disgust  the  electors  of 
an  important  village  with  that  individual  whom  as  a  candidate 
they  preferred  to  Breitmann.  We  will  leave  the  reader  to  learn 
what  this  was  from  the  book  itself,  only  remarking  that,  though 
his  best  friends  would  not  be  willing  to  boast  that  honesty  was 
Herr  Breitmann' s  strong  point,  yet  even  he  was  so  thoroughly 
disgusted  by  the  means  employed,  that  he  i  schwore  bei  Leib  und 
Leben  dat  he'd  rader  hafe  been  licked  dan  be  helped  droo  sooch 
slumgvozlin/  We  do  not  hear,  however,  that  he  resigned  his  seat 
on  that  account,  but  what  would  you  ?  Even  Breitmann  is 
mortal. 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  M — good 
authority  for  that,  B/eader, — endorsed  by  thousands  who  have 
carelessly  taken  up  the  words,  as  well  as  by  a  few  who  have 
certified  it  as  their  own  fairly  wrought  out  conclusion.  Yes, 
we  may  allow  the  consequence  on  the  somewhat  rare  occasions 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  premise.    We  may  agree  that  in  original 
construction,  human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same,  but  see  what 
a  wonderful  difference  the  uses  of  life,  its  habits  and  coverings 
make  in  it ;  how,  for  instance,  you  may  wound  one  person  almost 
to  the  death  by  the  same  stroke  that  is  borne  heedlessly,  even 
laughingly  by  another,  not  merely  blows  physical,  be  it  ob- 
served.   There  may  be  a  certain  truth  in  the  saying  above  re- 
ferred to.    There  is  a  common  nature  in  which  the  whole  world 
is  kin,  a  common  resemblance  as  that  which  one  human  skeleton 
bears  to  another,  but  we  all  know  how  very  individually  distinct, 
how  utterly  different  the  same  may  be  in  their  clothing  of  flesh 
and  blood.    Why,  in  the  communion  of  the  nearest  friends,  being 
also  class  equals,  we  not  only  know  very  little  of  each  other,  but 
of  what  we  do  know,  understand  but  a  part — leaving  great  need 
for  the  exercise  of  that  faith  whose  outgoing  is  charity.  How 
much  is  that  little  part  lessened  when  differences  of  class,  includ- 
ing those  of  mixture,  culture,  habits,  and  manners,  stretch  the 
diversity  to  utter  strangeness.    The  intuition  of  genius  sometimes 
penetrates  the   darkness  of  this   diversity,  as   in  Tennyson's 
"Northern  Farmer/"  but  even  here  the  insight  is  rather  into  the 
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mental  than  the  moral  condition  of  its  object  in  the  minor  acci- 
dents of  life  and  the  development  of  the  human  nature — moral, 
through  the  medium  of  experiences  and  surroundings  to  him,  not 
only  strange,  but  unknown,  even  the  poet's  intuition  might  be  at 
fault,  such  knowledge  can  not  be  reached  save  through  sympa- 
thetic observation.  It  is  only  through  such  a  medium  that  the 
book  could  have  been  written  which  has  formed  the  text  for  these 
remarks.  Peasant  Life  (Scottish)  must  be  the  issue  of  intimate 
association  with,  and  quick  and  sympathetic  perception  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  character  of  which  it  treats. 

It  is  a  book  that  we  welcome  very  gratefully  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution towards  a  class  of  information  of  which,  though  of  such 
vital  interest,  our  book  index  is  almost  a  blank  page,  a  subject  in 
its  world  wide  existence,  at  the  present  day,  of  great  importance — 
for  ill  will  arises  more  frequently  out  of  ignorance  than  out  of 
knowledge  of  our  fellow  creatures — and  in  this  instance  the  lion  is 
not  yet  the  sculptor. 

What  are  familiarly  known  as  the  better  classes  have  sufficiently, 
voluntarily,  and  involuntarily,  sketched  out  to  a  curious  and  some- 
times weary  public,  their  morals,  manners,  and  feelings.  We  have 
heard  with  more  or  less  belief  and  sympathy,  therein,  of  the  ways 
straight  and  crooked  of  "  fashionable  life."  The  country  gentle- 
man and  the  members  of  the  professions  in  general  have  been 
presented  to  us  in  print  till  one  would  think  the  species  must  be 
exhausted. 

•  The  man  of  business,  who,  in  days  not  long  passed,  figured  in 
the  novel  only  as  a  mere  money  making  machine,  generally  vulgar, 
always  a  nonentity,  has  been,  indeed,  within  the  last  few  years, 
photographed  for  us  with  a  human,  even  heroic  interest  in  the 
sphere,  and  with  the  surroundings  of  the  counting  house,  the 
manufactory,  and  the  money  market,  true  as  a  sun  picture,  but 
with  the  life  superadded.  Of  the  peasant,  and  the  poor,  idealized, 
caricatured,  and  exceptional,  we  have  had  enough  and  to  spare, 
but  of  the  genuine  labouring  class  in  their  homes  and  their  simple 
domestic  interest,  how  few  are  the  representatives  in  the  world  of 
fiction. 

We  hope  that  this  book  is  an  earnest  of  Jhe  supply  of  the  need 
implied  above,  in  other  lands  besides  Scotland,  that  it  may  be 
found  a  sample,  not  only  of  kind,  but  of  quality,  and  we  could 
scarcely  ask  more ;  for  this  Scottish  Peasant  Life  is  represented 
with  a  wonderful  truth,  power,  and  simplicity,  we  read  of  it  with 
the  conviction,  that  spite  of  all  their  peculiar  characteristics  and 
occasional  apparent  inconsistences  (perhaps  the  more  on  account 
of  this  latter)  the  people  in  the  book  have  their  originals  in  Scot- 
land somewhere ;  and  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  its  own  we  should 
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like  to  visit  the  pleasant  and  picturesque  village  of  Glenaldie 
under  whatever  name  it  may  be  found  on  the  map.  But  we  must 
not  claim  for  it  the  doubtful  recommendation  of  being  merely  and 
only  edifying.  The  people  of  this  village  and  their  stories  are 
alike  interesting,  and  we  have  known  novels  in  three  volumes 
spun  out  of  such  materials  as  here  simply  but  effectually  go  to 
make  the  sum  of  fifty  pages.  There  is  Muckle  Jock  with  his  un- 
pretentious spirit  of  filial  sacrifice,  his  bashful  stupidity  as  a  lover, 
and  the  ultimate  success  of  his  very  indirect  courtship.  There  is 
the  story  of  "  Kate  Rose  and  her  bairns  of  the  square,  vague- 
looking,  independent,  spirited  lass,  not  altogether  devoid  of  senti- 
ment in  its  way,  who  tends  her  orphan  brother  and  sister  like  a 
mother,  works  for  them  hard  and  earnestly,  and  at  length,  through 
some  trials  and  troubles,  brings  them  and  herself,  partly  ,  by  the 
agency  of  a  very  rational  phase  of  the  tender  passion,  to  a  com- 
fortable sufficiency.  But  there  is  the  usual  mixture  of  good  and 
bad  in  Glenaldie,  and  the  story  of  the  "  Dandy  Drainer  '*  is  an 
unexaggerated,  and  well  drawn  sample  of  the  latter.  In  short, 
these  stories  and  the  introduction  to  them,  form  an  admirable 
picture  of  a  Scottish  village  and  its  people,  and  they  have, 
we  repeat,  an  interest  as  such,  though  carried  no  further  out 
of  the  probabilities  of  ordinary  village  life  than  is  necessary  for  a 
story  ;  notwithstanding  that  such  necessity  might  not  be  generally 
acknowledged  in  so  many  words,  for  though  we  are  constantly 
quoting  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction/'  we  judge  generally 
as  if  we  believed  that  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  and  that  the 
strange  was  as  such  less  likely  to  be  true — a  very  natural  impres- 
sion— we  allow. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  these  pictures  of  Scottish 
Peasant  Life,  not  only  for  general  perusal,  but  as  an  example, 
which  we  hope  to  see  followed  in  the  production  of  similar  word 
pictures  of  the  peasant  life  of  other  lands,  more  especially  that  of 
England. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  not  very  intelligent  individual,  who 
having  taken  down  Johnson's  Dictionary  for  perusal  declared  it  to 
be  interesting  but  decidedly  desultory.  This  opinion  without  the 
objecting  "but"  may  be  strictly  spoken  of  Debrett's  Peerage  and 
Baronetage,  and  the  interest  of  the  latter,  though  higher  in  degree, 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  being,  besides  its  great  value  as 
a  book  of  reference,  eminently  suggestive,  generally  vaguely  so,  as 
in  the  short  notices  of  death  and  marriage ;  but  in  some  cases  by 
characteristic  touches  and  significant  anecdote,  supplying  a  per- 
sonal interest  to  general  history. 

To  quote  a  few  of  these.    There  is  a  "  Gentle  Sir  Gervase," 
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so  named  among  the  ancestors  of  Sir  Robert  Clifton,  of  whom 

Queen  Elizabeth  spoke  in  the  following  distich : — 

"  Gervase  the  Gentle,  Stanhope  the  Stout, 
Marcham  the  Lion,  and  Sutton  the  Lout." 

We  hope  that  the  last  epithet  was  somewhat  exaggerated  for 
the  exigency  of  the  rhyme.  We  remember  another  celebrity  of  that 
age  with  the  same  prefix,  "The  Gentle  Shakspeare."  Of  course 
we  are  all  gentle  now,  in  the  sense  of  courteous  and  affable,  which 
qualities  the  word  represented  then !  We  must  notice  also  Sir 
Peter  Halket's  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  that 
general  commanded  him  and  five  other  officers  to  rejoin  their  regi- 
ment in  breach  of  their  parole  given — to  do  this  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing their  commissions,  "  that  His  Royal  Highness  was  master  of 
their  commissions  but  not  of  their  honour,"  was  approved  by  the 
Government  of  George  the  Second.  The  curious  fact  deserves 
also  to  be  noted,  that  the  first  Sir  Thomas  Hope  pleaded  as  Lord 
Advocate  when  three  of  his  sons  were  on  the  Bench,  from  whence 
it  is  supposed  arises  the  privilege  of  that  officer  keeping  his  head 
covered.  Nessas  is  a  curious  and  rather  objectionable  name  for 
one  of  the  medical  profession,  but  it  was  that  of  a  physician  to 
Alexander  the  Second  of  Scotland,  from  whom  the  family  of 
Ramsey  is  lineally  descended. 

One  modern  anecdote  we  must  add  to  this  medley  of  annota- 
tions. It  is  told  of  the  present  Lord  Fairfax,  illustrating,  as  the 
editor  remarks,  the  motto  of  his  house,  t€  Speak  and  act." — "  In  the 
spring  of  1859,  Lord  Fairfax  was  walking  home,  accompanied  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  California  and  two  other  friends,  when  he  was 
met  by  a  Reporter  of  the  Court,  named  Lee.  Lee  having  thought 
Lord  Fairfax  had  in  some  way  tried  to  injure  him,  accused  him  of 
so  doing,  a  charge  which  his  Lordship  denied.  To  this  denial  Lee 
rejoined  in  an  insolent  and  offensive  manner,  substantially  giving 
the  lie,  evidently  desiring  that  Lord  Fairfax  should  strike  him;  in 
which  desire  he  was  gratified,  his  Lordship  striking  him  on  the  face  ; 
whereupon  Lee  struck  at  him  with  a  light  cane,  within  which  was 
concealed  a  long  dagger.  Lord  Fairfax  caught  the  cane  in  his  left 
hand ;  Lee  sprang  back,  drew  the  dagger  quickly  from  the  cane, 
and  inflicted  two  terrible  wounds,  one  through  the  left  breast  and 
the  other  in  the  side.  Lord  Fairfax  had  drawn  a  'Derraiger' 
pistol,  and  presented  it,  cocked,  in  time  to  prevent  Lee  making  a 
third  thurst.  In  a  moment  Lee  threw  up  his  arms  and  cried  out, 
c  Don't  kill  me,  I  am  unarmed'  (all  this  occurred  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  before  any  one  had  time  to  interfere,  or  even 
realize  that  a  deadly  assault  had  been  made.)  Standing  perfectly 
still,  Lord  Fairfax  (a  splendid  shot)  who  had  him  covered  at  not 
more  than  six  feet  distant,  and  could  have  killed  him  beyond  any 
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possible  doubt,  thus  replied, — c  You  miserable  coward,  you  have 
murdered  me ;  you  have  assassinated  me,  and  I  have  your  worth- 
less life  in  my  hands ;  but  for  the  sake  of  your  wife  and  child,  I 
shall  spare  you/  Cries  at  this  were  raised  from  the  crowd,  of 
'  Shoot  him,  Fairfax ;  kill  him ;  don't  spare  him,'  and  the  like. 
Standing  erect,  looking  Lee  full  in  the  face,  and  holding  the  pistol 
as  before,  Lord  Fairfax  answered,  c  No,  I  won't  kill  him and 
then  addressing  Lee,  said,  '  Recollect,  I  have  your  life  in  my 
hands,  and  I  spare  it,  not  on  your  worthless  account,  for  you  are 
an  assassin  and  a  coward ;  but  because  of  your  wife  and  child/ 
With  that  he  dropped  his  pistol  hand,  uncocked  the  pistol,  handed 
it  to  a  gentleman  that  was  with  him,  and  said  in  a  hurried  low  voice, 
f  He  has  killed  me ;  support  me/  }J 

It  strikes  one  at  first  sight  as  rather  strange  that  in  the 
important  choice  of  a  motto,  so  many  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  mere  platitudes,  but  considering  a  motto  as  a  pledge  for 
future  generations,  sometimes  rather  more  bold  that  prudent,  such 
may  on  that  account  be  the  safer,  as  otherwise  they  might  be 
awkwardly  contradicted  by  the  actions  of  those  whose  protest  they 
would  appear  to  be.  Some  are  epigrammatic,  and  some  few 
enigmatic ;  for  instance,  that  of  Prevost,  '  Kept  for  the  Dead 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  c  As  I  was/  which  is  simply  retrospec- 
tive, we  suppose,  but  we  should  like  to  know  how  that  was  which 
remains  the  riddle ;  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Delaware,  f  The  Day 
of  My  Life/  Is  it  the  day,  and,  if  so,  what  day  ?  or  is  it  the 
mere  assertion  that  Life  is  a  day — it  puzzles  one  to  guess — does 
the  noble  owner  of  it  know— we  wonder. 

There  are  two  mottoes  which  we  miss  from  the  present  volume 
as  compared  with  one  about  forty  years  ago.  The  mournfully 
significant  one  of  the  Courtenays — the  descendants  of  a  Greek 
Emperor — '  How  am  I  fallen  ?  what  have  I  done  V  (though 
Courtenay  remains  as  the  family  name  of  the  Earl  of  Devon)  and 
that  of  Curzon,  'Let  Curzon  hold  what  Curzon  held/ 

In  looking  through  these  volumes  we  cannot  help  noticing 
how,  one  after  another,  the  fact  is  quoted  that  they  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  till  we  wonder  where  are  those  whose 
ancestors  were  here  already  when  that  illegitimate  hero  came. 
Behold  !  the  representative  of  one  of  them  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Hereward  de  Wake — whose  ancestor  of  the  same  name — as 
everyone  knows — very  obstinately  protested  against  the  said 
William's  right  to  come  at  all. 
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The  -unwillingness  we  expressed  last  month  to  forecast  or  pre- 
judge the  decision  of  the  Peers  as  to  what  course  had  best  be 
pursued  when  the  Bill  hatched  by  a  combination  of  political  un- 
scrupulousness,  religious  animosity,  and  social  radicalism,  came 
up  to  them  for  discussion,  has  been  amply  justified  by  what  we 
have  since  witnessed.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  magnificent 
display  of  oratory,  far  surpassing  anything  to  be  heard  or  hoped 
for  from  a  modern  House  of  Commons,  which  during  the  week 
dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  Mr.  MiaH's, 
and  Archbishop  Cullen's  measure,  filled  the  Upper  Chamber  with 
a  throng  of  enraptured  listeners,  and  recalled  to  the  nation  the 
memory  of  more  illustrious  days.  Too  little  regard,  however, 
has  been  paid  to  the  edifying  agony  the  consciences  of  the 
Lords  have  undergone,  whilst  striving  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  a 
matter  of  the  extremest  perplexity.  Taking  the  debates  in  the 
Commons  as  a  whole,  they  were  marked  just  as  little  by  moral 
sensitiveness  as  by  political  sagacity  or  rhetorical  distinction.  On 
the  Government  side  there  was  no  attempt  at  discussion,  and  the 
brute  majority  obeyed  Mr.  Glyn's  whip  as  servilely  as  a  pack  of 
hounds.  No  fine  differences  of  opinion :  no  delicate  individual 
scruples,  were  permitted  to  intrude  into  deliberations — the  key- 
note of  which  was  struck  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
when,  with  his  habitual  ill-mannered  bluntness  he  replied  to  the 
erudite  pleading  of  Doctor  Ball,  the  stately  arguments  of  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  and  the  politic  warnings  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  with 
the  curt  observation,  "  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  destroy  the 
Irish  Church,  and  we  will  do  it."  How  different  was  the  specta- 
cle presented  by  the  Peers !  From  the  first  instant  they  were 
called  upon  to  deliberate,  to  the  final  moment  when  they  were 
compelled  to  act,  they  manifested  a  pious  anxiety  to  do  what 
seemed  right  to  them,  which  affords  considerable  compensation 
for  the  ordinary  repulsive  political  phenomena  of  the  day. 

A  more  difficult  position  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Peers  regarded  the  Bill  with 
sagacious  aversion,  and  to  have  thrown  it  out  with  as  little  dis- 
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cussion  as  the  House  of  Commons  accepted  it,  would  have  been 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  What  should  scarcely  be  called 
passion,  but  rather  the  promptings  of  a  natural  indignation,  urged 
them  to  take  such  a  step ;  and  they  were  sustained  in  that  view 
by  arguments  of  a  more  mundane  and  utilitarian  character.  A 
powerful  minority  could  not  resist  the  force  of  the  two  combined; 
and  despite  the  more  cautious  course  recommended  and  adopted 
by  several  of  their  own  friends  and  allies,  they  voted  for  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  on  its  second  reading.  One  hundred  and 
forty-six  peers,  led  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Cairns,  felt 
bound  thus  to  express  their  inability  to  meet  it,  with  any  less 
decided  front  than  is  implied  in  the  assertion  of  a  direct  negative. 
But  a  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  or  a  majority  of  thirty-three, 
decided  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  floated  into  committee,  and  there 
subject  it  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  if  necessary  to  a  radical 
reconstitution.  When  we  mention  that  such  earnest  opponents 
of  the  Bill  as  the  Marquises  of  Bath  and  Salisbury,  and  the 
Earls  of  Carnarvon,  Nelson,  Winchelsea,  and  Grey,  adopted  this 
course,  we  shall  have  the  measure  of  the  meaning  of  this  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  force  of  the 
arguments  by  which  they  justified  their  separation  from  its  more 
unflinching  opponents.  We  are  living  under  representative  in- 
stitutions of  a  certain  character,  and  we  can  work  only  within 
their  limits.  Bightly  or  wrongly — very  wrongly,  of  course,  as 
we  think — the  electors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  an  enormous  majority  pledged — as  men 
scarcely  ever  were  pledged  before — to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  It  is  no  longer  worth  enquiring — at  least  at  this 
moment — how  that  majority  was  obtained,  or  how  much  political 
sagacity  it  embodied.  The  majority  was  there,  and  it  has  kept 
together  ever  since  its  formation  with  a  slavish  compactness  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  it  by  anybody  acquainted  with  its 
origin.  Its  disintegration  would  certainly  not  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  Lords  throwing  out  the  very  Bill  which  originally 
brought  it  together  •  and  the  result  of  such  a  course  would  only 
have  been  the  re-transmission  of  the  measure  to  the  Lords  in 
precisely  the  same  form,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  such  a  piece 
of  strategy  as  would  have  left  the  peers  no  option  between  again 
rejecting  it  or  this  time  accepting  it,  with  all  power  of  modifying 
it  gone  from  them.  It  was  this  feeling  that  the  nation  had  irre- 
vocably pronounced  for  Disestablishment,  and  had  said  little  or 
nothing  about  Disendowment  (of  which,  indeed,  it  could  have 
said  nothing,  considering  that  at  the  time  of  the  elections  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme  was  not  before  it),  and  the  further  conviction 
that  material  alterations  can  be  effectively  made  in  the  Bill  in 
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committee,  -which  determined  men  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House, 
such  as  Earl  Grey  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading.    What  those  alterations  will  be  like,  and  how 
important  and  stringent  their  nature,  may  already  be  surmised  by 
the  whole  tone  of  the  peers'  debate.    It  will  then  devolve  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  decide  whether  he  will  accept  from  the  Lords 
far  more  substantial  and  radical  amendments  of  his  measure  than 
those  he  so  con  turn  eliously  rejected  when  pressed  on  him  by  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  w7hich  he  is  Leader.    Should  his  obsti- 
nacy and  that  of  his  colleagues  remain  implacable,  and  the 
amendments  of  the  Lords  be  disagreed  with,  the  latter  will  in  that 
case  undoubtedly  throw  out  his  Bill,  and  the  nation  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  judge  w7hich  deserves  its  support,  an  unreasoning 
and  unreasonable  majority  in  the  Commons,  or  a  reasoning  and 
reasonable  majority  in  the  Lords.     Such,  substantially,  is  the 
view  that  governed  the  decision  of  the  Peers  to  read  the  Bill  a 
second  time.    We  cannot  but  express  ourselves  satisfied  as  much 
with  the  division,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  with  the  debate  itself.  We 
are  glad  that  a  hundred  and  forty-six  peers  voted  against  the 
second  reading,  inasmuch  as  their  votes  represent  the  opinion  of 
the  sturdier  portion  of  the  Protestant  community.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  perhaps  best  that  thirty-three  more  should  have  been 
able,  after  much  wrestling  with  themselves,  to  reconcile  it  to 
their  duty  to  vote  in  favour  of  it  in  the  very  modified  and  pro- 
visional sense  in  which  they  did  so.    In  this  case  there  has  been 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  discreet  line  of 
policy,  and  we  cannot  be  sorry,  however  we  ourselves  might  have 
felt  bound  to  vote,  that  the  more  obviously  discreet  one  has  pre- 
vailed. 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  without  referring  to  two  per- 
sonal incidents,  one  of  a  highly  gratifying,  the  other  of  a  repul- 
sive, character.  By  the  first  we  allude  to  the  magnificent  oration 
of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  w7hich,  in  the  opinion  of  so  expe- 
rienced and  competent  a  judge  as  Lord  Derby,  has  in  his  time 
never  been  excelled,  and  but  rarely  equalled.  Other  ripe  ears 
that  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen  to  it  declare  that  we  must  go 
back  to  the  times  of  Plunket  for  anything  approaching  it  in 
merit.  Even  a  Radical  paper  is  so  much  carried  away  by  its 
eloquence  as  to  assert  that  had  it  been  delivered  three  months 
ago  from  the  front  Opposition  bench  in  the  Commons,  it  might 
have  materially  retarded  the  passing  of  the  Bill  through  that 
assembly.  This,  of  course,  is  nonsense.  An  orator  direct  from 
celestial  councils  would  not  have  altered  a  single  vote  of  the 
majority  in  the  Lower  House,  any  more  that  it  could  affect  a 
host  of  "  dumb,  driven  cattle/'    The  other  personal  incident  was 
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■what  we  must  characterise  as  the  vulgar  and  impertinent  letter 
addressed  to  his  constituents  respecting  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
the  individual,  who,  unfortunately,  is  known  not  only  as  Mr. 
Bright,  and  a  member  for  Birmingham — were  he  nothing  more, 
vulgar  impertinence  would  be  too  much  in  keeping  with  both,  for 
us  to  think  it  deserving  of  notice — but  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  It  is  a  national  scandal  that  a  person  who  is  so  ut- 
terly dead  to  feelings  of  decorum  should  be  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
But  poverty  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows,  and 
the  Cabinet,  no  doubt,  would  plead,  in  their  political  capacity, 
that  their  poverty  and  not  their  will  consents  to  the  presence 
among  them  of  this  ill-mannered  Radical  partner. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  for  whose  tranquillization  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  legislating,  affords  us  some  very  curious  statistics 
whereby  we  may  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  policy  we  are  pur- 
suing, under  our  "  Liberal  "  administration.  A  return  moved  for 
by  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  shows  that  since  June  1866  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  there  have  been  in  Ireland  eight  agrarian  murders — if 
we  count  those  of  Mr.  Tracey  and  Captain  Tarleton,  there  have 
been  ten — two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  other  agrarian  outrages, 
and  during  the  same  period  threatening  letters  sent  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  two.  But  mark  the  proportion  of 
these  since  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  his  policy  of  "  Justice  to 
Ireland."  Seven  out  of  the  ten  agrarian  murders  committed 
during  the  last  three  years,  have  been  perpetrated  during  the  one 
twelvemonth  since  the  Liberal  leader  blazoned  forth  his  concilia- 
tory programme  in  the  matter  of  the  Church  and  the  Land,  or 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  during  double  the  same  period  that 
preceded  it.  The  same  remarkable  proportion  holds  good  con- 
cerning the  other  agrarian  outrages,  and  the  sending  of  threatening 
letters.  The  last  six  months  account  for  51  out  of  the  229  out- 
rages committed  in  three  years,  and  for  78  out  of  the  202  threat- 
ening notices,  whilst  the  former  ought  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  to  have  been  only  38,  and  the  latter  only  37.  Thus  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy  seems  accountable  for  some  50  per  cent,  excess  of 
agrarian  outrages,  100  per  cent,  excess  of  threatening  letters,  and 
about  130  per  cent,  excess  of  agrarian  murders.  And  yet  we  are 
conciliating  Ireland  !  The  full  extent  of  our  conciliation  we  have 
yet  to  learn. 

The  general  elections  in  France  have  given  birth  to  such  a 
manifestation  of  political  spirit,  as  has  not  been  witnessed  in  that 
country  since  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  The  Opposition 
counted  on  obtaining  a  considerable  accession  of  strength  to  its 
ranks;  and  though  the  increase  in  its  numerical  force  is  not 
equal  to  the  confident  anticipations  formed  during  the  period  which 
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intervened  between  the  first  elections  and  those  which  had  to  be 
repeated  a  fortnight  later,  by  reason  of  no  candidate  having  secured 
what  is  called  an  "  absolute  majority/'  its  gains  are  very  consider- 
able.   It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
English  press  appears  to  do,  that  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Oppo- 
sition will  in  the  new  Corps  Legislatif  consist  of  some  eighty 
members,  it  consisted  in  the  last  one  of  only  twenty-five.  Forty 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  as  a  correct  representative  of  the  num- 
ber of  completely  independent  members  that  repeatedly  figured 
and  voted  during  the  past  six  years,  in  the  French  Chamber ;  and 
the  eighty  to  which  they  are  now  swollen  are  just  as  heterogeneous 
as  their  numerically  fewer  predecessors.    This  much  we  think  it 
right  to  say  in  order  to  correct  certain  very  erroneous  impressions. 
Still  when  the  relative  numbers  have  been  accurately  expressed, 
and  their  meaning  has  been  impartially  expounded,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  Emperor  will  now  have  to  face  a  far  more 
formidable  parliamentary  Opposition  than  has  ever  yet  confronted 
his  Ministers.    Neither  can  the  fundamental  object  of  that  Oppo- 
sition be  mistaken.    However  much  they  may  be  split  up  into 
Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Democratic  Constitutionalists,  and  Irre- 
concileable  Republicans,  they  are  all  agreed  in  their  sworn  hostility 
to  Personal  Government.    Some  are  still  willing  to  give  the 
Empire  a  trial,  some  not  actively  anxious  to  overthrow  it,  others 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  would  replace  it,  and  only  the  more  ex- 
treme inwardly  determined  to  get  rid  of  it  at  all  hazards ;  but 
to  a  man,  perhaps,  the  eighty  we  have  mentioned  are  implacably 
opposed  to  Irresponsible  Rule.    On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  ten  pretend  at 
least  to  approve  it,  and  will  during  the  next  six  years,  if  the 
Emperor  live,  vote  precisely  according  to  his  wishes,  in  any  matter 
of  importance.    The  position  however  is  an  unsatisfactory  one. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  nearly  a  third  of  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
representing  too  considerably  more  than  a  third,  indeed,  more 
nearly  one  half,  of  the  votes  of  universal  suffrage,  pledged  to  deadly 
hostility  to  the  written  Constitution  as  it  stands ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  there  is  the  Head  of  the  State,  apparently  more  resolved  than 
ever  to  uphold  it.    Despite  all  that  has  been  written  of  them,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  wretched  and  contemptible  riots  which  have 
taken  place  in  Paris,  and  which  were  so  admirably  repressed,  are 
exercising  or  will  exercise  any  influence  on  the  essential  difference 
of  opinion  to  which  we  have  been  referring.    The  Emperor's  letter 
to  M.  Mackau,  in  which  he  tersely  says  that  "  the  concession  of  a 
principle  or  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  is  always  ineffectual  in  the 
face  of  popular  movements,  and  that  a  government  which  respects 
itself  ought  to  yield  neither  to  pressure,  to  excitement,  nor  to 
revolt/'  appears  to  us  to  represent  an  old,  firm,  and  sound  con- 
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viction  of  the  writer  rather  than  any  momentary  impulse  provoked 
by  recent  events.  The  allusion  to  popular  movements  and  to 
revolt  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  well-judged;  but  the  Emperor  enter- 
tains a  conscientious  disbelief  in  Constitutional  Government  as 
understood  by  ourselves,  and  was  quite  as  averse  to  Responsible 
Ministries  before  the  gamins  of  the  capital  smashed  the  Cafe  win- 
dows and  shouted  "  Vive  Rochefort/'  as  after  those  portentous 
incidents.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  further  steps  he  will  take  in 
the  face  of  powerful  domestic  adversaries,  fully  determined  to 
dislodge  him  from  this  one  particular  position  if  they  can,  and 
what  further  steps  they  will  take  in  the  teeth  of  a  resistance  their 
partial  success  does  not  seem  to  have  shaken,  and  cannot  forcibly 
overcome. 

The  other  most  important  event  of  the  month  has  been  the 
virtual  rejection  by  the  American  nation — for  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  speaking  of  the  American  Government,  seeing  that  no  such 
responsible  entity  exists — of  the  monstrous  claims  put  forward  for 
them  in  Mr.  Sumner's  speech.  Considering  that  they  had  already 
been  rejected  by  the  English  nation,  perhaps,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  deserve  much  credit  for  a  repudiation  which 
has  come  somewhat  tardily.  Better  late  than  never,  however; 
and  it  ; .  somewhat  refreshing  to  find  ourselves  in  the  novel  position 
of  denying  the  Americans  anything.  Mr.  Motley,  who  has 
arrived  in  this  country,  has  instructions  not  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion between  the  two  nations  unless  England  do  so,  and  then 
to  explain  that  though  the  United  States  does  not  claim  damages 
for  our  proclamation  of  neutrality,  it  still  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
dragged  in  under  any  reference  of  the  more  substantial  matters 
in  dispute.  In  our  opinion  the  English  Government  will  be 
grievously  to  blame  if  it  allow  the  affair  to  remain  in  this  open 
condition.  Certain  charges  have  been  made  and  certain  demands 
put  forward.  We  ought  to  insist  on  those  which  are  tolerable  being 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  those  that  are  intolerable  being  with- 
drawn. 

In  Spain,  Marshall  Serrano  has  been  proclaimed  Regent,  in 
default  of  a  king.  Beyond  this,  Spanish  affairs  have  not  advanced 
one  step  since  we  last  wrote.  In  Italy  the  sittings  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  have  been  prorogued,  after  the  nomination  of  a  com- 
mission to  enquire  into  alleged  malpractices  by  certain  of  its 
members,  in  connection  with  the  Tobacco  Loan,  recently  voted  by 
the  House.  The  Government  has  likewise  withdrawn  its  Financial 
Conventions,  and  thus  the  settlement  of  this  the  most  important  of 
national  questions,  has  been  again  indefinitely  adjourned. 
Rome  is  busy  with  preparations  for  the  (Ecumenical  Council ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  saving  those  portions  on  whose  concerns 
we  have  dilated,  has  apparently  been  enjoying  a  month's  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  With  Horace,  and  Petrarch,  and  two  or  three  more, 
Of  the  best  wits  that  reigned  in  the  ages  before ; 
With  roast  mutton  rather  than  ven'son  and  teal ; 
And  clean,  though  coarse  linen,  at  every  meal." 

The  Old  Man's  Wish. 

The  death  of  the  Paper  Lantern  broke  up  the  set  of  men  to 
whom  its  existence  had  been  a  bond  of  union.  When  the  little 
craft  went  down,  and  its  saucy  bunting  was  seen  no  more  on  the 
sea,  the  crew  had  to  strike  out  for  themselves.  One  or  two  of 
them  kept  up  their  intimacy  with  Bisset,  and  we  shall  meet  them 
again.  Of  others  he  lost  sight  altogether,  though  he  was  always 
glad  to  hear  news  of  them.  They  took  various  ways  of  seeking 
new  adventures,  after  the  fashion  of  the  London  light  writers, 
whose  calling  is  as  full  of  chances  as  that  of  an  emigrant,  or  a 
soldier  of  fortune.  Pott  Sparks  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
British  dramatist,  so  he  went  over  to  Paris  to  study  French  plays, 
in  partnership  with  Charley  Pepper.  They  supported  themselves 
in  the  meantime  by  corresponding  with  home  journals,  and  trans- 
lating; and  by-and-bye  acquired  such  proficiency  in  their  art, 
that  they  were  always  the  first  in  the  London  market  with  any- 
new  French  piece,  like  the  clippers  that  in  my  youth  used  to  bring 
home  the  earliest  melons  from  Smyrna.  Honest  Jack  Toby,  in- 
terrupted in  his  hunt  for  capitalists,  soon  found  that  his  best  capi- 
tal was  his  own  brain.  Being  now  free  to  write  for  the  Family 
Fool,  he  accepted  a  salary  in  that  quarter,  where  his  strength  lay 
in  the  fear  of  Campo  Hummy  that  he  might  start  an  opposition 
comic  paper.  True,  Campo  always  contrived  to  prevent  Toby 
from  writing  a  series,  or  in  any  way  acquiring  prominence  in  the 
F.  F.  Campo  was  a  typical  middleman  of  journalism ;  and,  bred 
in  small  shops,  managed  his  journal  like  a  shop,  in  which  honour 
formed  no  part  of  the  stock-in-trade.  But  Toby  knew  all 
this ;  wrote  his  best ;  drew  his  salary ;  and  preserved  his  inde- 
pendence. As  for  little  Snogo,  and  his  beloved  Tidman,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  as  sub-editors  to  different  country-newspapers — the 
transportation  of  the  London  comic  writers.  On  receiving 
vol.  in.  37 
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sentence  (commuted  from  death  by  starvation  in  town,)  the  poor 

lads  showed  much  emotion. 

"  He  went  away  game,  poor  Tid,"  said  Snogo,  who  departed  a 

day  or  two  after  his  friend. 

"  '  Let's  have  a  a  farewell  quartern/  I  said,  '  Tid/ 

"  c  Ah/  says  he,  c  a  quartern,  and  two  outs  !    Do  you  take  it, 

Sno/ 

"  '  Yes/  I  said, '  Tid,  the  joke  and  the  gin,  too/  " 

And  with  this  interchange  of  characteristic  salutes,  the  two 
little  cockney  wags  parted. 

But  to  return  to  Fulke.  His  first  business  was  to  wind  up 
all  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  unlucky  Lantern,  at  whatever 
cost.  When  the  creditors  found  that,  however  "  respectably  con- 
nected/' he  had  really  no  expectations,  properly  so  called,  they 
became  reasonable,  and  consented  not  to  ruin  him  outright,  by  a 
lawsuit,  which,  after  all,  they  might  not  win.  In  pursuance  of 
this  magnanimous  resolution,  they  accepted  a  compromise  in  the 
form  of  a  sum  of  money.  To  this  had  to  be  added  Scrubb's  costs, 
and  the  expense  of  the  last  few  numbers  of  the  P.  L.,  the  whole 
making  a  respectable  addition  to  the  original  theft  of  Gibbs,  the 
beginning  of  the  whole  mischief.  Altogether,  Fulke  had  sunk  a 
pretty  large  proportion  of  his  modest  patrimony;  and  he  was 
making  nothing.  So  he  resolved  that  he  wrould  work  hard,  and 
live  cheaply.  He  got  up  an  hour  earlier  than  usual;  wrote  an 
hour  longer;  and  gave  up  wine,  a  sad  deprivation  to  a  man  reared 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  Not  that  he  disliked  beer,  the  natural 
substitute,  far  from  it ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  parting  with  some  of 
the  poetry  of  his  youth  in  parting  with  the  grape. 

He  began  a  book.  It  was  to  be  all  drawn  from  his  experi- 
ences ;  the  only  chance  of  its  being  tolerably  good.  It  was  not 
to  be  a  novel,  nor  a  book  of  travels,  but  a  tertiam  aliquid  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  both.  A  slight  machinery  was  constructed  to 
bring  into  play  his  materials ;  stories  of  Captain  Bisset's  life  in 
Greece ;  illustrations  of  the  ancient  literature  from  modern  habits, 
ideas,  natural  productions,  still  nourishing  within  the  circle  where  it 
arose ;  with  a  dash  of  comedy  and  modern  character-painting,  due  to 
recollections  of  tourists,  yachtsmen,  naval  men,  consular  men,  and 
other  figures  that  had  passed  before  the  watchful  and  joyous  eyes  of 
his  youth.  While  this  task  was  progressing,  which  it  did  rapidly, 
after  it  was  once  begun,  Fulke  employed  his  spare  hours  in 
touching  up  his  magazine  papers,  and  sending  them  to  magazines. 
Our  old  friend  "  Cicero  at  Home/'  was  brought  out ;  his  youthful 
pomposity  retrenched,  and  some  freshness  added  to  him  from  a 
more  recent  perusal  of  the  dear  old  swell's  letters.  Yellowshanks, 
the  first  editor  to  whom  Fulke  sent  this  article,  rejected  it  unread 
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because  the  author  was  not  a  university  man ;  Yellowshanks  him- 
self having  gone  to  Cambridge  as  a  sizar,  (at  the  expense  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  his  father  had  been  butler,)  and  having  left 
Cambridge  without  a  degree.  Bobrag  and  Tagtail,  the  joint 
editors  of  another  magazine,  were  willing  to  take  it  for  nothing, 
if  Fulke  would  knock  out  all  the  Latin.  The  Reverend  Locust 
Scrunch,  of  the  Monthly  Tubthumper,  suggested  some  "altera- 
tions," the  most  important  of  which  was  an  additional  passage,  in- 
timating that  M.  T.  C.  had  been  damned.  Chowser  Brothers 
would  have  given  a  guinea  for  it,  for  their  Classics  for  the  People, 
had  Fulke  been  willing  to  add  five  pages  of  translations  of  charac- 
teristic passages,  and  to  have  wound  up  with  a  puff  of  Lord 
Brougham.  The  Rotguts  asked  leave  to  show  the  MS.  to  a 
friend,  who  kept  it  for  a  week,  cribbed  the  best  ideas,  and  disguised 
them,  and  wrote  "  An  Evening  with  a  Roman  Statesman/'  made 
out  of  the  article,  which  appeared  in  Rotgufs  Magazine ,  exactly  a 
month  after  Fulke's  essay  had  been  returned  as  unsuitable. 

Upon  the  whole,  Fulke  found  it  best  to  push  on  with  his  book. 
If  that  succeeded,  he  had  a  chance  of  being  saved  so  much  trouble 
with  his  articles  again ;  they  would  be  more  welcome  if  his  name 
became  known.  And  the  experience  was  not  thrown  away.  He 
began  to  understand  the  set  of  taste  in  his  generation,  and  the 
character  of  literature  as  a  professional  pursuit.  And  he  drew 
quite  a  different  moral  from  the  little  failure  than  that  which  some 
of  his  acquaintances — in  the  course  of  events  his  acquaintances 
wrere  becoming  more  numerous — preached  to  him. 

He  loved  the  ancients  the  more,  not  the  less  because  they 
seemed  so  exceedingly  un-marketable.  And  another  good  effect 
on  his  mind  was,  that  finding  those  illustrious  and  beloved  names 
perpetually  held  cheap  by  men  who  had  nothing  but  'progress/ 
c  nineteenth  century/  and  'liberty'  in  their  mouths,  he  became 
gradually  disenchanted  with  such  watch-words  of  his  boyhood. 
If  we  are  progressing  away  from  the  noble  and  beautiful — thought 
Fulke  Bisset — where  the  devil  shall  we  at  last  arrive  ?  What  is 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  what  has  it  done,  apart  from  what 
it  inherited  to  work  upon,  that  these  people  should  make  such  a 
noise  about  it  ?  Under  the  worship  of  liberty,  shall  we  not  have 
all  the  ignorant  fellows  predominant  by  the  mere  force  of  their 
numbers  ?  With  an  eager  interest  in  such  questions,  Fulke  used 
to  roam  over  London,  when  his  day's  writing  was  done,  attending 
lectures,  debating- rooms,  public  meetings,  or  any  other  gather- 
ings to  which  admittance  could  be  obtained,  and  at  which  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  was  the  theme  in  hand.  He  dropped  into 
Philopaidentic  Hall,  where  for  sixpence  you  got  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  heard  Professor  Vapours,  Ph.D.,  on  the  Perfectibility  of  Man. 
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The  professor  was  a  melancholy  gentleman,  with  a  turned-down 
collar,  and  long,  thin  hair,  who  believed  that  the  world  had  its 
best  days  yet  to  come,  but  who  looked  as  if  his  own  best  days  had 
long  been  over.  When  Vapours  was  not  on  duty,  his  place  used 
to  be  taken  by  Adolphus  Grumpley,  who  held  that  the  three  great 
evils  which  had  afflicted  society  in  all  ages  were  marriage,  religion, 
and  property.  Repudiating  all  these,  Grumpley  had  deserted  his 
wife  and  spent  her  little  fortune,  and  with  a  noble  consistency, 
declined  to  return  to  her,  to  repent,  or  to  refund. 

The  Philopaidentic,  in  spite  of  its  speculative  extravagances, 
was  slow.  Fulke,  also,  soon  found  that  the  lecturers  were  illite- 
rate ragamuffins,  and  preferred  to  take  his  intellectual  amusement 
at  places  of  a  livelier  character.  He  had  always  had  a  passion  for 
oratory,  and  indeed  had  commenced  his  study  of  M.  T.  C.  long 
before,  with  the  oratorical  treatises.  Why,  he  used  to  ask,  why 
have  we  no  schools  of  that  noble  art  like  the  ancients  ?  Where 
are  our  masters  of  declamation,  such  as  the  old  world  went  to  sit 
under  at  Rhodes  and  Athens  ?  On  asking  this  question  as  a 
young  literary  adventurer  in  our  enlightened  metropolis,  he  found 
that  Molo  was  to  be  sought  at  the  Bag  o'  Nails,  and  Quintilian  at 
the  Blue  Pig ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  practice  in  public  oratory 
was  to  be  had  only  on  certain  evenings,  in  taverns  dedicated  to 
that  art  as  other  taverns  were  to  the  muses  and  song.  At  the 
Bag  o'  Nails,  a  queer  old  city  tavern  with  a  large  public  room, 
he  was  a  frequent  attendant.  It  was  the  meeting  place  of  a  society 
of  much  grave  and  dignified  pretension, — the  Honourable  Society 
of  Dubitators,  or,  (as  they  were  more  familiarly  called  in  their 
lighter  hours),  the  Dubbs.  The  head  of  this  body  was  usually 
some  stout  old  tradesman  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  always 
addressed,  when  in  the  chair,  as  the  Grand  Master,  or  more 
briefly  as  the  Grand.  At  the  least  irregularity,  or  disturbance, 
the  Grand  was  appealed  to,  when  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  gave  his  decision,  which  was  final.  On  the  whole, 
there  was  much  stricter  order  maintained  in  Dubitators'  Hall 
than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  noise  was  allowed,  and  no 
speaker  could  be  interrupted.  This  severity  of  view,  however,  did 
not  extend  to  the  question  of  refreshments,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
formality  of  the  society  and  the  intellectual  character  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, were  consumed  as  freely  as  in  the  most  ordinary  public- 
houses.  Yet  Fulke  observed  that  the  true  old  Dubitators  never 
lost  sight  of  a  certain  gravity,  which  was  one  of  the  traditions  of 
the  order,  and  declined  to  see  anything  ludicrous  in  this  associa- 
tion between  Welsh-rabbits,  gin-and-water,  and  the  principles  and 
prospects  of  the  British  Constitution.  Nay,  on  one  occasion,  when 
Fulke  himself  referred  to  a  previous  orator  of  whose  name  he  was 
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ignorant,  as  c  the  gentleman  now  mixing  his  third/  there  was  a 
loud  shout  of  {  order/  '  My  Grand '  was  called  upon,  and  pro- 
nounced that  if  a  speaker  were  not  a  Brother  Dubitator,  or,  not 
knowing  whether  another  speaker  was  a  Brother  Dubitator,  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  him,  he  must  in  no  case  attempt  to  identify 
him  by  details  of  a  personal  kind  (cheers) .  "  This  is  a  rule/'  con- 
tinued the  Grand,  "  established  by  the  courtesy  of  this  'AH,  and 
wdth  which  gentlemen  who  favoured  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Dubitators  with  their  company,  must  comply/' 

There  were  some  curious  characters  at  these  meetings,  whose 
peculiarities  and  fortunes  illustrated  the  endless  variety  of  London 
existence.  Among  them  were  not  wanting  that  strange  type  of 
men,  who  lead  tranquil  lives,  but  of  whom  one  always  hears  farci- 
cal stories.  There  was  an  Irishman  whose  talents  for  mob  decla- 
mation were  of  the  first  order  •  who  used  to  be  employed  at  periods 
of  excitement  at  public  meetings,  by  people  who  bought  him  a 
suit  of  clothes  to  appear  in,  and  kept  him  sober  till  the  hour  when 
he  was  wanted ;  who  could  drive  an  audience  half  wild,  and  draw 
tears  of  pity  or  rage ;  and  who  a  few  days  afterwards  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  slums,  drunk,  half-starved,  and  in  rags.  Another 
character  from  the  same  country  had  been  a  great  Chartist  leader 
in  his  clay ;  had  frightened  ministries ;  had  been  prosecuted  and 
imprisoned.  Fulke  well  remembered  echoes  of  the  noise  he  made, 
reaching  old  Pyrgopoulaki,  through  the  medium  of  Galignanis 
Messenger.  His  young  Greek  friends  used  to  ask  him  what  old 
Gruntling  was  doing,  and  when  he  thought  the  revolution  would 
begin.  It  wras  odd  to  be  acquainted  now  with  the  famous  chief, 
and  to  be  asked  "  what  he  was  going  to  stand/'  by  a  voice  which 
in  its  time  had  perplexed  Peel.  Many  demagogues,  and  would-be 
demagogues,  frequented  these  meetings — men  whose  Radicalism 
if  they  had  been  rich,  would  have  made  them  peers  and  ministers, 
but  who  none  of  them  seemed  to  have  found  politics  a  profitable 
pursuit  for  a  man  of  the  people.  Fulke' s  classical  republicanism 
began  to  vanish  from  his  mind  without  his  knowing  why,  in  con- 
tact with  the  prosaic  realities  of  English  popular  politics.  For 
one  thing,  instead  of  there  being  any  sympathy  with  the  c  classi- 
cal view  of  history  among  those  who  leaned  to  republicanism,  he 
always  found  an  unaccountable  hostility,  loud  or  tacit,  to  it,  in 
that  very  quarter.  The  ultra-Liberal  seemed  always  to  connect 
the  ancient  culture  with  oppression  and  obscurantism — a  tremen- 
dous puzzle  to  my  hero  in  his  early  youth.  So  he  found  himself 
thrown  backwards  and  forwards,  with  no  ground  to  rest  upon, 
lie  was  a  Radical  against  the  Conservatism  which  was  prevalent 
at  the  table  of  his  friend  Goodie,  but  he  became  Conservative  as 
against  the  orators  of  Dubitators  Hall.    The  excellent  Goodie 
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was  a  Peelite.  Through  life  he  had  regarded  Sir  Robert  as  the 
typical  statesman  for  England,  and  had  continued  to  believe  in 
him,  when  he  had  thrown  the  Corn  Laws  overboard.  Practically, 
however,  the  Conservatism  of  the  old  gentleman  and  his  friends 
rested  on  a  respect  for  the  ascendency  of  money,  and  was  lacking 
in  ideas  and  generosity.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to  attract 
youngsters  whose  Liberalism  had  been  that  of  Byron  and  Shelley, 
and  whose  Conservatism — if  they  were  ever  to  be  Conservatives — 
must  necessarily  require  a  poetic  element.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  could  the  son  of  Captain  Bisset,  a  lover  of  old  literature 
from  fourteen,  be  contented  with  the  Liberalism  of  debating- 
rooms,  vestries,  election  meetings,  and  newspapers  ?  Bisset  found 
that  he  was  sometimes  Liberal,  and  sometimes  Conservative; 
occasionally  both  together  $  and  not  unfrcquently  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  In  these  days  of  transition,  Ave  are  born  to  no  belief 
on  any  high  question ;  the  flower  of  life  is  spent  in  seeking  it  ; 
and  by  the  time  some  principles  are  attained,  how  much  of  life 
is  over ! 

Immaturity  of  judgment  was  doubtless  stamped  upon  Fulke's 
book — which  after  much  hard,  though'  happy,  work,  he  finished 
within  a  year  of  the  extinction  of  the  Lantern — but  the  feeling 
was  fresh,  and  the  execution  brilliant.  The  first  publisher  to 
whom  he  submitted  the  MS.  referred  it  for  judgment  to  the  friend 
who  c  read  y  for  him,  and  who  looked  after  the  interests  of  his 
publications  in  the  reviews.  This  was  the  late  Mr.  Barnabus 
Hoffal,  who,  with  a  great  name  on  the  press,  and  in  the  trade, 
was  in  reality  what  the  keepers  of  livery  stables  call  f  a  showy 
hack/  Of  mean  birth,  and  obscure  antecedents,  Hoffal  had  risen 
by  perseveringly  attaching  himself  to  influential  persons.  He 
was  always  somebody's  'man/  and  often,  like  the  c  boots'  of  a 
hotel,  did  the  dirty  work  of  a  number  of  people  together.  It  was  all 
the  same  to  Hoffal  whether  he  acted  for  Granmesnil,  or  Booster ; 
the  calculating  aristocrat,  or  the  popular  upstart.  Nay,  he  would 
have  helped  one  to  stab  the  other — quietly — if  they  had  happened 
to  quarrel.  The  one  indispensable  thing  was,  that  the  person  to 
whom  he  attached  himself,  should  have  influence  and  position. 
Had  Fulke  Bisset  been  a  lord's  son,  for  instance,  Hoffal  would 
have  recommended  the  Timberheads  (Timberhead  and  Sons,  the 
firm  was  called)  to  publish  his  MS.;  would  have  seen  it  through 
the  press;  reviewed  it  in  his  own  journal,  the  Balance,  and  made 
Mousey,  his  man,  give  it  a  lift  somewhere  else.    For — 

"  Naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey  ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still,  to  bite  'em, 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum." 
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So  Swift  says,  and  Hoffal,  the  jackall  of  others,  had  a  jackall 
himself.  In  such  a  case,  I  say,  Hoffal  would  have  done  Fulke's 
work  good  service,  dined  with  his  noble  parents,  and  taken  care 
that  that  fact  was  announced  by  the  fashionable  reporters.  Hoffal 
made  a  point  of  being  civil  to  these  functionaries  on  all  occasions ; 
and  it  was  an  effort  for  Hoffal  to  be  civil  to  anybody  who  was  not 
a  great  man. 

Fulke,  however,  was  not  the  son  of  a  lord,  but  only  of  a  gen- 
tleman, which  is,  sometimes,  a  different  thing.  Nay,  worse  still, 
Hoffal  had  heard  of  him  as  being  connected  with  a  satirical  jour- 
nal, and  like  all  humbugs  and  rogues,  Hoffal  hated  satire.  Worse 
yet, — Hoffal  divined  that  Bisset  intended  to  pursue  literature, 
professionally,  and  your  regular  critic  much  prefers  to  encourage 
prosperous  amateurs.  The  critiques  of  Hoffal  and  his  friends 
always  smelt  of  soup ;  and  it  was  astonishing  how  much  merit 
they  discovered  in  novelists,  essayists,  or  poets,  who  had  houses 
in  May  Fair,  and  places  in  the  country.  They  were  less  than  no- 
thing, themselves,  except  as  writers ;  and  they  fought  shy  of  the 
writing  class.  Always  depreciating  their  own  profession,  they 
conveniently  forgot  that  it  had  done  everything  for  them.  No 
man  ever  shows  literary  power  even  of  a  humble  kind  in  England, 
without  improving  his  position  by  it.  And  every  man  who  really 
loves  letters  ought  to  be  thankful  if  he  is  allowed  to  devote  his 
life  to  them — securing  bread  and  cheese.  Yet,  Hoffal  and  Co., — 
ungrateful  snobs — turned  up  their  noses  at  mutton  and  sherry, 
though  they  had  been  born  to  nothing,  and  were  received  in  houses 
where  their  grandfathers  would  have  been  glad  to  wait  at  table, 
and  riot  afterwards,  on  the  heel-taps  ! 

Well,  Fulke' s  MS.  was  treated  by  Barnabas  Hoffal  as  might 
have  been  expected.  He  contrived  to  retain  it  till  the  immediate 
publishing  season  had  gone  by,  and  then  advised  the  Timberheads 
not  to  invest  in  it. 

The  Violet  Crown,  (for  so  Fulke  had  named  his  book,  on  the 
ground  that  the  city  of  Athens  was  the  centre  of  its  interest,)  was 
accordingly  on  his  hands  again.  And  he  had  to  carry  it  about 
London,  like  a  flower-girl,  till  he  could  get  it  taken  off  his  hands. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  never  was  the  publishing  trade  so  bad  as  at 
that  particular  crisis  !  "  Nothing  was  doing/'  which  meant  that 
nobody  was  being  done.  But  somehow,  old  Cockles,  a  fashionable 
novel  publisher,  with  a  large  business,  thought  it  just  possible, 
that,  if  brought  out  by  himself,  mark  you  !  the  Violet  Croivn  might 
be  worth  giving  to  the  world.  He  was  a  little  man  in  a  brown 
wig,  with  a  nervous  manner,  whose  talk  was  all  oil,  and  his  bar- 
gains all  vinegar.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  brought 
out  all  the  great  men  of  the  day  ;  and  it  was  a  high  distinction  for 
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a  beginner  to  have  his  first  book  published  by  Cockles.  "  To  be 
sure  he  had  more  MSS.  on  his  hands  than  he  knew  what  to  do 
with ;  but  be  didn't  like  to  send  a  clever  book  away, — his  house 
had  a  right  to  have  a  clever  man's  first  book  !  Mr.  Bisset  was  a 
son  of  Captain  Bisset,  was  he  not,  whom  he,  Cockles,  had  met 
about  town  long  ago  ?  He  remembered  dining  in  his  company ; 
poor  Theodore  Hook  was  there ;  he,  Cockles,  had  driven  poor 
Hook  down — where  was  it?  somewhere  beyond  Fulham — but 
heigho,  how  long  it  was  ago  I" 

The  Gibbite  experience  had  not  been  without  effect  upon 
Fulke  ;  and,  besides,  Plumer  Hay  had  told  him  that  if  old  Cockles, 
(who  was  "  the  most  infernal  old  humbug  that  ever  lived/'  Hay 
said,)  really  cared  to  take  the  book,  he  would  give  something — not 
much,  but  something.  So,  he  stuck  to  that  point.  He  accepted 
the  proposal  of  Cockles  to  publish  on  the  principle  of  "  half  pro- 
fits/' but  he  insisted  on  "  something"  down,  and  when  Cockles 
saw  that  he  really  meant  it,  he  wrote  a  cheque  for  thirty  pounds. 
A  rapturous  period  of  proof  followed,  and  the  newspapers  began 
to  contain  the  following  announcement  : 

In  preparation, 
"  THE  VIOLET  CROWN  /' 

by 

FULKE    DOUGLAS    BISSET,  ESQ. 

Cockles  and  Co.,  Great  Blenheim  Street. 

And,  in  due  time,  the  volumes  appeared,  bound  in  light  sea- 
blue,  and  each  adorned  with  a  garland  of  golden  leaves,  intended 
to  harmonize  with  the  iostephanous  title. 

For  a  few  weeks  to  come,  Fulke  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
critics.  They  were  of  many  types.  There  was  the  patronising 
critic,  who  said  that  the  book  was  one  of  considerable  smartness, 
but  that  the  author  had  yet  much  to  restrain  and  correct.  There 
was  the  solemn  blockhead  who  treated  all  the  gaiety  as  levity ; 
and  the  carping  blockhead,  who  persisted  that  the  writer  should 
have  dealt  with  just  the  sides  of  his  subject  which  he  had  deli- 
berately left  untouched.  Some  of  the  minor  fellows  whose  patrons 
had  been  lashed  in  the  Lantern  were  fairly  savage.  They  bought 
"  cribs"  of  Aristophanes  to  try  and  catch  Fulke  out  in  erroneous 
translation,  and  hunted  up  recent  books  of  travel  to  see  whether 
he  had  got  the  positions  of  the  islands  right.  Indirectly,  Fulke 
thus  contributed  to  the  education  of  these  young  fellows,  several 
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of  whom  had  been  travellers  themselves — commercial  travellers,  I 
mean — and  who  took  a  natural  interest  in  geography. 

But  some  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  Violet  Crown,  the 
post  brought  him  a  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  care  of 
the  publishers,  and  which,  while  it  gratified  his  pride,  stimulated 
his  curiosity  in  a  high  degree.    Here  it  is  : — 

"  Hotel  Mirabeau,  Paris,  184—. 

"  Sir, 

cc  I  did  not  think  that  at  my  time  of  life,  the  book  of 
a  young  man — for  the  author  of  the  Violet  Crown  is  evidently 
young — could  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure  as  I  have  derived 
from  your  volumes.  I  am  indebted,  of  course,  for  the  pleasure, 
mainly  to  your  genius  ;  but  in  part  also,  to  the  recollections  of  my 
own  youth  which  it  has  evoked.  You  will  smile,  perhaps,  to  hear 
that  I  have  never  been  in  the  Mediterranean  since  the  steamers 
began  to  run ;  but  your  own  feeling  about  its  sites  and  memories 
is  so  like  what  mine  was  in  the  old  days  of  travel,  that  I  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  resolution  which  has  kept  me  away  from  it. 
Our  poetry  ought  to  be  superior  to  those  material  accidents,  and 
that  the  new  generation  should  be  unaffected  by  them,  is  a  sign  of 
promise  which  cheers  me  in  what  has  been  a  somewhat  melancholy, 
though  never  I  hope,  a  morose  old  age. 

"  What  I  have  now  to  say  is  more  personal  still,  and  when  we 
come  to  know  each  other  as  I  hope  we  shall,  you  will  see  how 
far  it  is  from  being  prompted  by  merely  impertinent  curiosity.  I 
am,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  last  of  the  English  Bissets,  whose  name 
occurs  so  frequently  in  English  history  from  the  reign  of  Stephen 
to  that  of  Henry  the  Third.  There  were  Scotch  families  from 
the  same  stirps,  and  one  scion  of  these,  I  believe,  was  a  Captain 
Bisset,  who  lived  in  London  for  a  long  time — thirty  or  forty  years 
since.  But  he  disappeared  not  long  after  the  peace,  and  I  have 
never  heard  what  became  of  him.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  will  tell  me  to  which  of  the  two  countries,  and  what  part  of 
it  your  own  race  belongs. " 

And  the  writer  concluded  by  signing  himself  "  Henry  Vere 
Bisset,"  and  by  enclosing  a  card,  which,  besides  his  name,  con- 
tained in  a  corner  the  address, — "  Vereshall,  Congley." 

"Strange!"  ejaculated  Eulke.  "I  lose  money  in  a  comic 
paper,  and  discover  an  ancestress  whom  I  sell  to  a  duke.  I  pub- 
lish a  book,  and  discover  a  twenty -fifth  cousin,  who  seems  a  bit 
of  a  swell,  too;  whose  taste  in  books  is  evidently  good  (hem!), 
and  who  writes  as  if  he  were  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  character 
himself  !    I  will  reply  to  him  at  once,  and  set  Archibald  Douglas 
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to  discover  who  he  is.  How  everything  in  my  life  turns  upon 
literature." 

And  he  walked  about  the  room,  humming  that  stanza  of  Walter 
Pope,  which  we  have  seen  already,  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  : — 

"  With  Horace,  and  Petrarch,  and  two  or  three  more, 
Of  the  best  wits  that  lived  in  the  ages  before  ; 
With  roast  mutton  instead  of  ven'son,  or  teal ; 
And  clean,  though  coarse  linen,  at  every  meal." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IVor.    Farewell,  kinsman :  I'll  talk  to  you 

When  you  are  better  tempered  to  attend. 

First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

FLEMING  BISSET  TO  HIS  BROTHEK. 

"  H.M.  Sloop  Ismene,  Malta,  184—. 

"Dearest  Fulke, 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  the  Violet  Crown,  which  I 
have  read  with  the  greatest  pride  and  pleasure.  The  naval  parts 
— about  which  you  ask — are  all  right.  You  have  managed  them 
much  better  than  I  should  have  done  the  quotations  and  transla- 
tions. 

"To  me,  of  course,  your  book  has  a  ten-fold  interest  of  a 

personal  kind.    It  brings  back  our  boyhood  in  old  P  ,  and 

the  dear  ones  whose  graves  I  saw  last  month,  when  we  went  to 
the  Gulf  in  the  Ismene.  You  know,  from  my  last,  that  the  Anti- 
gone has  gone  home  to  be  paid  off,  and  that  I  have  resolved  to 
serve  out  my  time  on  this  station.  After  passing,  I  mean  to 
apply  to  study  steam  at  Woolwich,  for  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a 
change  coming  over  the  whole  Service,  and  that  those  who  mean 
to  be  really  fit  for  it,  as  I  do,  will  have  to  learn  a  whole  lot  of 
things,  which,  up  to  this  time,  have  been  little  regarded,  or,  in- 
deed, necessary.  Then,  I  trust,  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  each 
other,  for  we  are  isolated  in  the  world,  dear  Fulke ;  and  as  I  am 
the  only  being  in  it  that  you  love  as  much  as  your  pen,  so  you  are 
the  only  one  that  I  love  as  much  as  my  sword.  But  c  chaff 9  is 
the  tone  of  the  Service,  now-a-days,  so  I  will  say — as  my  skewer. 

"  The  good  old  dad's  successor  was  very  civil  to  me  at  P  . 

You  remember  the  Vice, — Mr.  Phocion  Spears  (ne  Spirini),  who 
used  to  take  such  an  affectionate  interest  in  his  chiefs  health  ? 
Well,  they  did  not  give  him  the  Consulate,  after  all,  in  spite  of  a 
pertinacity  of  intrigue,  only,  I  fancy,  to  be  seen  in  the  South  of 
Europe.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  Phocion's  devotion  to  the 
wandering  swells  who  might  be  useful  to  him  in  England ;  how  he 
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used  to  go  with  them  to  Castri,  and  interpret,  and  mix  the  salad, 
and  arrange  fishing  parties ;  and  how  he  astonished  Lady  Crigsby 
by  sending  her  his  miniature,  long  after  she  had  forgotten  his 
existence.  It  was  all  no  use.  They  wanted  a  berth  for  the  pre- 
sent man,  who  had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  old  Lord  Rat- 
ton's,  and  who  was  willing  to  take  6  a  shooting  and  fishing  place ' 
till  something  turned  up  in  France.  He  does  not  find  the  sport 
so  good  as  he  expected,  while  as  for  his  wife,  she  seemed  ready  to 
hang  herself,  and — between  ourselves — I  think  he  would  be  grate- 
ful to  her  if  she  did. 

"Poor  Fish  of  Reopotami,  is  dead.  He  had  cancer  in  the 
stomach,  and  when  I  last  saw  him,  and  asked  how  he  was,  he 
said,  'You  may  judge  for  yourself,  sir,  when  you  find  me  em- 
ployed as  you  do.'  He  was  drinking  a  glass  of  cold  water; 
the  servant  put  a  lump  of  sugar  in  it  while  I  was  there,  and  he 
flung  it  out,  saying  it  was  c  a  d — d  mockery.'  There  is  a  veteran 
named  Boresby  coming  to  the  port  from  Mexico. 

"  We  are  all  happy  enough  in  the  Ismene.  At  least,  if  we  are 
not,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  captain,  Lord  Heartsease,  who  is 
chiefly  employed  in  learning  to  play  the  piano.  He  has  a  man 
on  board  to  teach  him,  and  not  long  since,  when  we  sprung  the 
fore-top- sail  yard,  off  Galita,  the  officer  of  the  watch  going  down 
to  report  it,  found  the  couple  practising.  '  Fore-top-sail  yard's 
sprung,  sir/  says  Thomsett.  c  Try  G/  his  Lordship  said ;  '  thank 
you,  Mr.  Thomsett/ — and  he  turned  again — '  Try  G/  Now  you 
know  Heartsease,  and  yet  he's  very  far  from  being  a  fool. 

"  Let  me  see  what  more  squadron  gossip  I  have  for  you. 
There  was  an  awful  scandal  on  the  Spanish  coast  the  other  day. 
Dick  Scudley,  who  has  the  Porpoise,  took  away  a  girl  from 
Valencia,  and  carried  her  to  Port  Mahon.  The  admiral  was  urged 
to  send  him  home,  but  Sir  Timothy  said  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best  captains  in  the  fleet,  and  almost  the  only  one  whose  ship  kept 
her  station  when  the  squadron  was  sailing  on  lines  of  bearing — 
which  is  the  old  boy's  hobby.  So  it  has  been  hushed  up,  and  the 
girl  was  sent  home  instead.  Fontenoy,  of  the  Viper,  says  that 
Sir  Timothy  belongs  to  the  prse-moral  period  of  naval  history, 
about  which,  you  know,  there  are  the  strangest  traditions. 

"  I  have,  now,  something  to  tell  you  which  I  have  delayed  to 
the  last,  because  the  subject  is  so  disgusting,  that  I  cannot  even 
think  of  it  with  patience.  You  must  know,  that  about  a  month 
since,  I  met  at  Naples — whom  do  you  suppose  ? — our  admirable 
relatives,  the  Baltimores,  that  is  to  say,  the  man  himself,  (whose 
shameful  letter,  received  not  long  before  our  mother's  death,  put 
me  in  such  a  rage  when  the  Antigone  first  came  to  Pyrgopoulaki,) 
and  his  eldest  son.    The  son  has  just  left  one  of  the  universities, 
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and  they  were  travelling  for  a  holiday.  Baltimore,  the  father, 
was  distributing  tracts  wherever  he  went,  under  the  impression 
that  the  Christian  religion  does  not  exist  out  of  England.  Such, 
at  least,  I  was  told  is  the  language  of  his  set,  who  have  a  few 
cant  phrases  about  a  '  new  field/  e  light  in  dark  places/  &c,  and 
might  have  got  themselves  into  a  serious  scrape,  if  their  very  im- 
potence and  ignorance  had  not  protected  them  by  re-assuring  the 
Italian  authorities.  Baltimore  senior  is  a  gaunt,  severe-looking 
person,  with  a  cunning  eye,  but  smiles  occasionally  in  a  manner 
suggesting  that  his  face  has  been  suddenly  rubbed  and  made 
slimy  with  grease.  The  son,  our  cousin,  was  brought  up  in  the 
6  Evangelical'  line,  but  his  real  taste  is  for  the  genteel  worldly  and 
polite  cynical  business,  and  in  his  heart  he  despises,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, the  paternal  mixture  of  cant  and  selfishness.  This  youth, 
finding  that  I  was  in  the  Ismene,  contrived  to  meet  me  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  our  fellows  before  I  knew  who  he  was,  that  he 
might  study  me  at  his  leisure — a  trick  so  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  service,  that  we  all  agreed  he  deserved  ducking  for  it. 
He  and  his  father  afterwards  called — they  knew  that  I  had  found 
out  who  they  were,  which  I  did  from  some  of  the  English  at  the 
Club — and  I  was  ready  for  them.  I  took  care  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  watch,  and  when  they  came  up  to  introduce  themselves,  I 
asked  them  if  they  had  come  to  see  the  ship  ?  c  We  have  come 
to  see  you,  Fleming/  says  the  father,  with  his  canting  grin.  c  But 
we  don't  show  ourselves  in  the  Ismene'  I  said.  — c  Oh,  Fleming/ 
cries  the  old  man,  '  we're  your  near  relations  V — c  You  have  for- 
gotten that  so  long,'  I  answered,  6  that  you  must  excuse  my  not 
remembering  it  now/ — c  Your  mother/  began  he. — c  Oblige  me  by 
not  speaking  of  her/  I  replied.  '  You  did  your  best  to  break  her 
heart,  and  the  chief  respect  you  can  show  her  memory  is  by  hold- 
ing your  tongue  about  it/ — By  this  time  I  had  stung  him  through 
the  grease,  and  his  eyes  glittered  with  rage. — '  Then  I  am  to  tell 
your  grandfather  that  you  decline  his  alliance  V — e  My  grand- 
father, though  he  neglected  his  duty  to  his  daughter,  is  entitled  to 
a  certain  respect  from  me,  as  her  son,  which  I  shall  pay  him  on 
proper  occasion.  Make  him  my  compliments  when  you  write, 
and  tell  him  so.'  Whereupon  I  bowed,  turned  on  my  heel,  and 
left  them  to  get  out  of  the  vessel  as  soon  as  possible.  The  fact  is, 
I  believe,  that  our  grandfather  is  rich ;  that  these  people  all  along 
have  kept  up  his  irritation  against  our  family ;  and  that  now  (con- 
found their  impudence  !)  they  regard  us  as  poor  relations  to  be 
patronised.  Such  is  not  my  theory  of  the  status  of  the  Bissets, 
and  I  trust  if  you  come  across  any  of  the  family  in  London,  you 
will  show  them  that  neither  is  it  yours.  Ever,  dearest  Fulke, 
your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"Fleming  Bisset." 
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The  innocent  eccentricities  of  certain  members  of  the  human 
family  have  afforded  much  entertainment  to  the  rest  since  the 
world  began.  Whether  queer  people  were  more  plentiful  in  by- 
gone times  than  they  are  at  present ;  whether  the  world  be  less  or 
more  fatuous  than  it  was,  we  have  not  the  slightest  notion.  As  it 
gets  older,  we  should  hope  it  grows  wiser ;  though  this  does  not, 
in  individual  cases  at  least,  always  follow.  But  that  we  have  still 
eccentrics  among  us,  persons  whose  doings  are  just  as  outre  as  any 
vagaries  previously  recorded,  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt. 

The  newspapers  recently  announced  that  a  married  lady  in  New 
York  had  left  the  whole  of  her  property  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  church,  on  the  condition  that  her  body  and  bones  should  be 
made  into  mortar,  in  which  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice. 
What  a  very  eccentric  lady  she  must  have  been.  Think  of  the 
originality  of  the  notion.  None  but  a  person  of  irregular  mind 
could  have  conceived  it.  Her  object  or  motive  we  do  not  and  can 
never  know,  but  her  last  will  and  testament  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  curiosities  of  testamentary  literature  on  record. 

A  short  time  previously,  we  read  that  Professor  W.  B.  Powell, 
an  eminent  American  physician  and  phrenologist,  lately  dead,  be- 
queathed his  head  to  one  of  his  pupils,  a  Mrs.Kinsey.  The  executor 
of  the  deceased  employed  Dr.  Curtis,  of  Cincinnati,  to  take  off  his 
head,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  fortunate  legatee.  What 
will  she  do  with  it  ?  We  never  heard  of  a  foot  being  bequeathed 
by  anybody.  There  is,  however,  the  legacy  of  a  hand  on  record. 
The  will  of  Philip  Thicknesse,  Esquire,  who  died  during  the  last 
century,  runs  thus  : — "  I  desire  that  after  my  death  my  right  hand 
may  be  cut  off  and  sent  to  Lord  Dudley,  that  he  may  see  the  hand 
dead  which  when  living  had  not  only  often  given  him  many  guineas 
in  his  youth,  which  his  father  wanted  in  his  age,  as  well  as  an 
expensive  education,  with  a  view  of  what  he  was  to  be,  rather  than 
what  he  then  was;  sincerely  hoping  thereby  that  such  a  deadly 
sight  may  awaken  his  deluded  mind,  and  teach  him  his  duty  to 
God,  that  he  may  obtain  pardon  for  his  neglect  of  a  father  who 
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once  loved  him  with  unbounded  affection,  and  who  dying  forgives 
him,  as  he  does  all  his  enemies/'  Few  persons,  we  dare  say, 
would  be  inclined  to  consider  the  legacy  a  handsome  one;  but 
the  story  is  pathetic. 

Many  persons  have  bequeathed  their  bodies  for  the  benefit 
of  medical  science,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mous- 
ley,  of  Chelsea;  while  others  have  left  the  most  minute  directions 
as  to  how  and  where  they  wished  to  be  buried.  For  instance, 
the  unfortunate  Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Camelford,  who  was  shot  in  a 
duel  with  Captain  Best,  under  very  melancholy  circumstances,  in 
1804,  made  the  following  request  in  his  will,  which  he  had  care- 
fully drawn  up  immediately  before  the  fatal  encounter,  having,  as 
it  turned  out,  only  a  too  well  grounded  fear  for  the  result,  his 
antagonist  being  one  of  the  best  shots  in  England  : — "  I  wish  my 
body  to  be  removed,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient,  to  a  country 
far  distant ;  to  a  spot  not  near  the  haunts  of  men,  but  where  the 
surrounding  scenery  may  smile  upon  my  remains.  Let  no 
monument  or  stone  be  placed  over  my  grave."  The  place  chosen 
is  situated  on  the  lake  of  St.  Lampierre,  in  the  canton  of  Berne; 
and  three  trees  stand  on  the  particular  spot.  The  centre  tree  his 
lordship  desired  might  be  taken  up,  and  his  body  there  deposited. 
The  tree  was  then  immediately  replaced.  At  the  foot  of  this 
tree,  the  unfortunate  lord  adds,  he  had  formerly  passed  many  soli- 
tary hours,  contemplating  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.  He 
left  the  sum  of  £1000  as  a  compensation  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
ground.  In  another  part  of  his  will,  he  desires  that  his  relatives 
will  not  go  into  mourning  for  him.  Lord  Camelford  was  only 
twenty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  met  his  untimely  end.  He 
possessed  excellent  abilities,  and  was  a  clever  chemist. 

The  Rev.  George  Appleby,  clerk,  of  Raquet-court,  Fleet-street, 
died  about  1783.  This  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  supremely 
indifferent  as  to  the  locus  in  quo,  but  his  solicitude  on  the  score  of 
costume  is  highly  amusing  : — "  My  body,  after  being  dressed  in 
flannel  waistcoats  instead  of  a  shirt,  an  old  surtout  coat  and 
breeches  without  lining  or  pockets,  an  old  pair  of  stockings — shoes  I 
shall  want  none,  having  done  with  walking — and  a  worsted  wig,  if 
one  can  be  got,  I  desire  may  be  buried  in  as  plain  a  manner  as 
possible,  wherever  my  widow  shall  think  proper."  The  droll  par- 
son left  his  property  to  his  wife,  in  quite  a  sensible  manner. 

In  striking  contrast  is  the  self-contempt  of  one  David  Martinett, 
of  Calcutta,  who  directs  his  executors  in  these  words  : — 'f  As  to 
this  fulsome  carcass,  having  already  seen  enough  of  worldly  pomp, 
I  desire  nothing  relative  to  it  to  be  done,  only  its  being  stowed 
away  in  my  old  green  chest,  to  save  expenses."  He  then  bequeaths 
to  one  man  all  the  debts  he  owed,  and  to  another,  his  sincerity. 
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Eccentricity  takes  a  variety  of  shapes.  One  man,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, gives  a  legacy  to  furnish  "  bread  and  herrings'"  for  the 
poor  in  Lent,  and  kid-gloves  to  the  minister ;  while  others  provide 
for  bull-baiting,  the  welfare  of  servant-maids,  and  the  promotion 
of  matrimony. 

An  inhabitant  of  London,  who  lived  about  four  centuries  ago, 
left  eight  shillings  to  be  expended  annually  in  the  purchase  of  fag- 
gots with  which  to  burn  heretics.    John  Hodge  has  kept  his  name 
out  of  oblivion  by  giving  twenty  shillings  a-year  to  a  poor  man  to 
go  about  the  parish  church  of  Trysail  during  sermon- time,  to  keep 
people  awake,  and  dogs  out  of  church.    Henry  Green,  of  Mel- 
bourne, Derbyshire,  gave  his  property  to  provide  green  waistcoats 
for  four  poor  women  every  year,  such  waistcoats  to  be  trimmed  with 
green  galloon  lace.    In  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  inspired  by 
a  similar  feeling,  Thomas  Gray  provided  gray  waistcoats  and  gray 
coats.    John  Nicholson,  a  London  stationer,  was  so  attached  to 
his  family  name,  that  the  bulk  of  his  property  was  given  in  charity 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  poor  persons  in  England 
as  shall  appear  to  be  of  the  name  of  Nicholson — a  very  Catholic 
benefaction,  certainly.    Then  we  have  u The  Brown  Bequest/' 
published  a  short  time  ago.  Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Goldsworthall, 
left  a  splendid  estate  to  endow  an  hospital  in  Sillerton  for  the 
education  of  boys  of  the  name  of  Brown,  preference  being  given  to 
those  who  combine  the  prefix  of  Joseph  with  the  surname.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  Brown's  executors,  the  enormous  sum  of  £50,000 
is  being  expended  upon  the  buildings,  and  all  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  only  nineteen  boys.  We  incline  to  think  that  so  magnificent 
a  fortune  might  have  been  turned  to  much  better  account.  The 
executors  purpose  to  exhibit  "  in  a  glass  case,  in  the  great 
entrance-hall  of  the  institution,  the  original  ragged  coat  in  which 
the  founder  came  to  Sillerton  in  March  1794."    This  story  of  the 
tattered  coat  reminds  us  of  another  instance  where  an  extraordi- 
nary penchant  for  present  as  well  as  posthumous  admiration  may 
lead  a  man  to  commit  an  act  of  the  most  egregious  folly,  vanity, 
and  bad  taste.    In  the  museum  of  the  Chambers'  Institution  at 
Peebles,  which  was  founded  at  a  cost  of  some  £20,000,  there  may 
be  seen,  carefully  bracketed  to  the  wall,  a  small  box  or  chest,  on 
the  lid  of  which  there  is  an  inscription  to  this  effect : — u  This  box 
belonged  to  William  Chambers,  when  an  apprentice  in  Edinburgh, 
between  the  years  1814  and  1819,  and  which  then  contained  all  he 
possessed  in  the  world. "    Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  inscrip- 
tion, as  we  happen  to  know,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  founder 
himself,  who  is  no  other  than  the  senior  member  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  publishers.    Surely  this  is  pushing  cc  Chambers's  Informa- 
tion for  the  People"  to  the  very  utmost.  While  one  man  endows  a 
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college,  another  provides  for  a  cat.  With  others,  the  ruling  pas- 
sion has  been  for  dogs,  horses,  and  parrots.  Thus  the  will  of  Sir 
Jacob  Hanslar,  who  died  so  recently  as  1867,  contained  an  annuity 
to  his  servant,  and  £10  to  provide  food  for  his  parrot.  Mrs. 
Hannah  White,  in  1798,  left  in  trust  to  one  of  her  servants  the 
sum  of  £25  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  five  favourite  cats 
"during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives/' 

About  the  same  date  (1790),  we  find  the  Eight  Hon.  Henry 
Morrice,  of  Grove  House,  Chelsea,  bequeathing  his  seat  to  Mrs. 
Luther,  under  the  following  very  singular  restrictions.  All  the 
horses  and  dogs  on  the  premises  were  to  be  carefully  fed  and 
attended  to  until  they  died  a  natural  death,  and  his  own  servant 
was  to  have  two  rooms  in  the  house  as  long  as  he  lived.  In 
default  of  such  attention  to  the  animals,  Mrs.  Luther  would  have 
only  a  life  interest  in  the  premises  ;  but  if  she  fulfilled  the  inten- 
tions of  the  will,  the  estate  would  be  absolutely  at  her  own  dis- 
posal. All  the  animals  and  the  servant  being  dead,  the  estate  was 
put  up  for  sale  in  1819.  Eegarding  Mr.  Morrice,  Colman,  in 
his  "  Eandom  Eecords/'  says,  "  I  remember  seeing  this  place,  and 
the  then  master  of  it,  one  morning,  when  I  was  a  lad.  On  enter- 
ing the  courtyard  we  were  assailed  by  a  very  numerous  pack  of 
curs  in  full  cry;  this  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Morrice's  humanity 
towards  animals.  All  the  stray  mongrels  which  happened  to  fol- 
low him  in  London,  he  sent  down  to  his  villa.  He  had  a  mare  in 
his  stables  called  "  Curious/'  who  though  attended  with  the 
greatest  care,  was  almost  a  skeleton  from  old  age.  Many  of  his 
horses  enjoyed  a  luxurious  sinecure.  During  summer  they  were 
turned  into  his  park,  where,  in  sultry  weather,  they  reposed  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  when  a  boy  was  employed  to  flap  the  flies 
from  their  hides.  The  honours  shown  by  Mr.  Morrice  to  his 
beasts  of  burthen  were  only  inferior  to  those  which  Caligula 
lavished  on  his  charger/'  The  testator,  in  this  instance,  showed 
his  affection  for  his  horses  and  dogs  by  conferring  annuities  upon 
them.  A  very  different  feeling,  however,  operated  with  the  late 
Mr.  Borlase  Wingfield.  Mr.  Wingfield  was  a  wine  and  spirit 
merchant  near  Harwood,  where  he  died  in  August,  1867.  In  his 
will  he  requested  that  his  horse,  to  which  he  was  much  attached, 
should  follow  him  to  the  grave,  afterwards  have  a  good  feed  of 
corn,  and  then  be  destroyed.  The  injunction  was  strictly  carried 
out.  The  horse,  with  the  closed  carriage  of  the  deceased,  followed 
in  the  rear  of  the  funeral  procession,  and  the  next  day,  after  being 
well  fed  with  corn,  it  was  taken  to  the  side  of  a  pit,  which  had 
been  dug  in  a  field  adjoining  the  residence  of  its  late  master,  and 
there  u  blown"  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner : — The  jugular  vein  was  opened, 
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and  an  iron  pipe  having  been  inserted  in  the  vein,  the  pipe  was 
blown  down  until  the  horse  expired,  which  occurred  in  about  half 
a  minute.  Mr.  Wingfield  had  also  requested  that  the  whole  of  his 
domestic  animals  might  be  destroyed  at  the  same  time,  and  buried 
with  the  horse.  Several  cats  were  accordingly  drowned,  and  the 
remains  of  a  faithful  dog,  which  had  died  about  a  month  before, 
were  exhumed,  and  all  were  buried  in  one  grave.  The  testator 
left  bequests  to  the  whole  of  his  servants,  but  as  was  jocularly 
.remarked  at  the  time — the  servants  were  not  to  be  destroyed ! 
We  have  had  more  than  one  instance  of  late  of  a  person  disposing 
of  his  or  her  surplus  cash  to  found  a  Refuge  for  homeless  cats,  and 
a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  partners  of  a  well-known  firm  of  drapers 
in  London  left  the  enormous  sum  of  £30,000,  with  which  to  build 
a  Home  for  stray  dogs.  The  deceased's  relatives  have  been  striving 
hard  ever  since  to  get  the  will  set  aside,  but  apparently  without 
success. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Thompson's  last  will  and  testament  is  some- 
thing unique.  Her  passion  was  not  for  dogs  or  cats,  but  for 
Scotch  snuff.  She  died  at  her  house  in  Boyle-street,  Burlington 
Gardens,  in  1776,  and  her  will  set  forth  that  as  it  was  usual  to 
put  flowers  into  the  coffins  of  departed  friends,  and  she  had  never 
found  any  flowers  so  fragrant  and  refreshing  as  the  precious 
powder,  her  old  and  trusty  servant,  Sarah  Stuart,  was  to  take  care 
her  body  was  covered  with  the  best  Scotch  snuff.  Six  men,  the 
greatest  snuff  takers  in  the  parish  of  St.  James',  were  to  carry 
her  to  the  grave,  each  wearing  a  snuff-coloured  beaver  hat  instead 
of  mourning ;  and  the  half-dozen  old  maids,  selected  to  act  as  pall- 
bearers, were  to  be  supplied  with  boxes  of  snuff  wherewith  to 
refresh  themselves  on  the  road.  The  officiating  clergyman  was  to 
be  paid  five  guineas  on  condition  that  he  walked  in  front  of  the 
coffin,  and  "  took  a  certain  quantity,  not  exceeding  1  lb.'"  of  the 
same.  Sarah  got  £20  on  condition  that  she  strewed  at  least  two 
bushels  of  the  said  snuff  at  the  door  of  the  testatrix's  residence, 
and  walked  before  the  corpse  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
"every  twenty  yards  a^large  handful  of  Scotch  snuff  to  the  ground 
and  upon  the  crowd."  Lastly,  to  every  legacy  bequeathed  by 
Dame  Thompson  was  attached  a  gift  of  1  lb.  of  what  she  called 
"  the  grand  cordial  of  nature."  The  story  of  another  old  lady  and 
her  tea  may  appropriately  follow.  Mr.  Day,  the  founder  of 
Fairlop  fair,  had  a  housekeeper  who  had  lived  with  him  for  thirty 
years,  and  was  equally  eccentric.  She  had  two  strong  attach- 
ments ;  one  to  her  wedding  ring  and  garments,  the  other  to  tea. 
When  she  died,  Mr.  Day  would  not  permit  her  ring  to  be  taken 
off.  If  that  were  attempted,  he  said,  she  would  come  to  life  again. 
He  directed  that  she  should  be  buried  in  her  wedding  dress,  and  a 
vol.  in.  38 
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pound  of  tea  in  each  hand.  These  directions  were  literally  obeyed. 
It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  frailty  of  human  nature  that  some  per- 
sons do  not  allow  their  resentments  to  sleep  with  them  in  the  grave, 
but  leave  behind  them  wills  which  excite  the  bitterest  animosities 
among  their  surviving  relatives  and  friends. 

The  documents  are  a  melancholy  comment  on  their  domestic 
life,  and  show  to  what  length  "  family  jars "  may  be  carried. 
To  this  category  belongs  the  testament  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Stafford, 
dated  1719.  "I  give  to  the  worst  of  women,  who  is  guilty  of  all 
ills,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Gramont,  a  Frenchman,  whom  I  have  un- 
fortunately married,  five  and  forty  brass  halfpence,  which  will  buy 
her  a  pullet  for  her  supper,  a  greater  sum  than  her  father  can 
often  make  her ;  for  I  have  known  when  he  had  neither  money  or 
credit  for  such  a  purpose,  he  being  the  worst  of  men,  and  his  wife 
the  worst  of  women  in  all  debaucheries.  Had  I  known  their 
character,  I  had  never  married  their  daughter,  or  made  myself  un- 
happy/' Charles  Parker  of  New  Bond-street,  bookseller  (1785), 
displayed  a  little  more  generosity  and  forgiveness  under  similar 
circumstances.  He  left  fifty  pounds  to  Elizabeth  Parker,  "  whom, 
through  my  foolish  fondness,  I  made  my  wife,  without  regard  to 
family,  fame,  or  fortune,  and  who,  in  return,  has  not  spared,  most 
unjustly,  to  accuse  me  of  every  crime  regarding  human  nature 
save  highway  robbery."  This  single  exception  in  the  unhappy 
husband's  favour  is  curious.  In  the  year  1772  died  at  Lam- 
beth, J —  G — e,  Esq.  His  will  contained  the  following  re- 
markable clause :  — u  Whereas,  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be 
made  very  uneasy  by  Elizabeth  G — ,  my  wife,  for  many  years, 
from  our  marriage,  by  her  turbulent  behaviour ;  for  she  was  not 
content  with  despising  my  admonitions,  but  she  contrived  every 
method  to  make  me  unhappy ;  she  was  so  perverse  in  her  nature, 
that  she  would  not  be  reclaimed,  but  seemed  only  to  be  born  to  be 
a  plague  to  me ;  the  strength  of  Samson,  the  knowledge  of 
Homer,  the  prudence  of  Augustus,  the  cunning  of  Pyrrhus,  the 
patience  of  Job,  the  subtlety  of  Hannibal,  and  the  watchfulness  of 
Hermo genes,  could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  subdue  her ;  for  no 
skill  or  force  in  the  world  could  make  her  good ;  and,  as  we  have 
lived  several  years  separate,  and  apart  from  each  other  eight  years, 
and  she  having  perverted  her  son  to  leave  and  totally  abandon  me  ; 
therefore  I  give  her  one  shilling  only."  David  Davis,  of  Clapham 
(1788),  bequeathed  to  his  wife  five  shillings,  a  sum  he  considered 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  get  drunk  for  the  last  time  at  his 
expense.  He  left  a  like  sum  to  her  son  "  whom  I  am  reputed  to 
be  the  father  of;  but  never  had,  or  ever  shall  have  any  reason  to 
believe."  Stephen  Church,  lighterman,  of  St.  Mary-on-the-Hill 
(1793),  left  his  son  a  shilling,  with  the  advice  to  hire  a  porter  to 
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carry  away  the  next  badge  and  frame  that  he  should  steal ;  and 
one  Stephen  Wain,  of  Southwark  (1770),  gave  to  John  Abbot  and 
his  wife  a  sixpence  each  to  buy  themselves  a  halter  apiece,  u  for 
fear  the  sheriffs  should  not  be  provided."  An  uncle  left  in  his 
will  eleven  silver  spoons  to  his  nephew,  adding,  "  If  I  have  not  left 
the  dozen  he  knows  the  reason/''  the  fact  being  the  nephew  had 
some  little  time  before  stolen  the  twelfth  spoon  from  his  relative. 
The  parish  register  in  Lymington  church,  Hampshire,  contains 
this  entry,  under  the  year  1736  :  u  Samuel  Baldwin,  Esq.,  sojour- 
ner in  this  parish,  was  immersed  without  the  Needles  in  Scratchall 
Bay,  sans  ceremonie,  May  20."  This  was  done  in  compliance  with 
an  earnest  wish  to  that  effect  expressed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  disappoint  the 
intentions  of  an  affectionate  wife,  who  had  repeatedly  assured  him, 
in  their  domestic  quarrels,  which  were  very  frequent,  that  if  Pro- 
vidence permitted  her  to  survive  him,  she  would  avenge  her  con- 
jugal sufferings  by  occasionally  dancing  on  the  turf  that  covered 
his  remains.  Providence  having  granted  her  wish,  the  good 
woman,  we  can  readily  believe,  never  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of 
her  silly  intention  being  so  completely  frustrated.  But  "the  best 
laid  schemes,"  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  poor  Mr.  Baldwin  was 
clearly  no  philosopher,  though  his  ingenuity  and  determination 
cannot  be  questioned.  A  gentleman  named  Aylett  Stow,  in  his 
will,  dated  1781,  directed  his  executors  to  expend  five  guineas  on 
the  picture  of  "  the  viper  biting  the  benevolent  hand  of  the  person 
who  saved  him  from  perishing  in  the  snow,"  as  a  present  from  the 
testator  to  Edward  Bearcroft,  Esq.,  King's  Counsel,  "  whereby  he 
may  have  frequent  opportunities  of  contemplating  the  same,  and 
by  a  comparison  between  that  and  his  own  virtue,  be  able  to  form 
a  certain  judgment  which  is  best  and  most  profitable,  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  past  friendship,  and  almost  parental  regard,  or 
ingratitude  and  insolence."  This  gift  was  in  lieu  of  a  legacy  of 
£3000,  which  the  testator,  by  a  former  will,  "  now  revoked  and 
burnt,"  had  bequeathed  to  the  unlucky  Bearcroft. 

But  what  could  tell  a  sadder  tale  than  the  extraordinary  legacy 
bequeathed  to  his  fellow-citizens  by  Father  La  Loque  ?  At  his 
death,  which  happened  a  year  or  so  ago,  his  body  was  found 
stretched  on  a  miserable  bed  in  an  attic  of  the  Quartier  de  Greuelle, 
which  is  any  thing  but  a  fashionable  district  of  Paris.  He  was  an 
old  man,  had  lived  in  the  simplest  way,  sustaining  himself  almost 
entirely  on  bread.  His  room  contained  hardly  any  furniture,  yet 
hid  in  a  corner  was  found  a  little  cupboard,  with  numerous 
shelves,  on  which  were  sorted,  with  the  greatest  order,  regiments  of 
corks.  In  the  centre  was  a  manuscript  written  by  the  Pere  la 
Loque,  on  which  he  stated  that  he  had  formerly  been  in  possession  of 
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considerable  wealth,  now  squandered ;  that  of  all  his  greatness 
there  remained  but  these  corks,  drawn  in  better  times,  to  welcome 
many  a  friend  who  now  had  forgotten  him ;  that  age  and  ruin  had 
taught  their  moral,  and  that  on  each  cork  would  be  found  written 
its  history.  Thus  the  old  man  died,  hoping  that  it  would  serve  as 
a  timely  warning,  and  that  placed  on  the  shelves  of  some  museum, 
or  of  a  philosopher's  study,  they  might  be  found  to  illustrate 
human  nature.  On  one  of  the  corks  was  an  inscription  to 
this  effect : — f*  Champagne  cork.     Bottle  emptied   12th  May, 

1843,  with  M.  B  ,  who  wished  to  interest  me  in  a  business  by 

which  I  was  to  make  ten  millions.    This  affair  cost  me  fifty 

thousand  francs.    M.  B  escaped  to  Belgium.    A  caution  to 

amateurs/''  On  another  appears  the  following  note  : — u  Cork  of 
Cyprus  wine,  of  a  bottle  emptied  on  the  4th  December,  1850,  with 
a  dozen  fast  friends ;  of  these,  I  have  not  found  a  single  one  to 
help  me  in  the  day  of  my  ruin."  The  names  of  the  twelve  are 
annexed. 

We  might  fill  a  goodly  sized  volume  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
bequests  of  whimsical  persons — legacies  evidently  made  in  all  good 
faith  and  sincerity,  and  remarkable  simply  for  their  extreme 
eccentricity.  Charles  Steward,  Esq.,  who  is  described  in  the 
Scots'  Magazine  of  1775,  as  "  auditor  of  the  duties  on  tides,  lately 
deceased,"  begins  his  will  thus  : — "  I,  Charles  Steward,  bastard  of 
the  Hon.  Bertram  Ashburnham,  &c."  The  first  legacy  is  to  his 
honoured  friend,  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  to  whom  he  bequeaths 
"the  sheet  on  which  his  late  Majesty,  King  Charles  I.,  was  laid 
after  his  demise ;  also  the  drawers  which  the  said  king  wore  at  the 
time  of  his  death."  Whether  the  legatee  wore  the  drawers,  as 
ex-queen  Isabella  of  Spain  is  said  to  don  the  cast-off  chemises  of 
Sister  Patrocinio,  is  not  recorded.  Mr.  Luke,  of  Wath,  near 
Rotherham,  who  died  in  1810,  left  one  penny  to  every  child  that 
attended  his  funeral.  About  700  children  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation. Every  poor  woman  in  the  parish  got  a  shilling.  The  bell- 
ringers  were  to  receive  half-a- guinea  "  to  ring  one  peal  of  grand 
bobs,"  as  the  body  was  being  lowered ;  and  seven  of  the  oldest 
navigators,  one  guinea,  "  for  puddling  him  up  in  his  grave."  To 
an  old  woman,  who  for  eleven  years  tucked  him  up  in  bed,  Mr. 
Luke  left  a  similar  sum.  He  further  directed  that  "forty  dozen 
of  penny  loaves  should  be  thrown  from  the  church  leads  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Christmas-day,  for  ever."  Another  testator,  one  Peter 
Symonds,  by  will  dated  1586,  left  a  sum  of  money  that  a  sermon 
might  be  preached,  every  Good  Friday,  in  the  church  of  All- 
hallows,  Lombard-street,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  provides 
that  a  penny  and  a  packet  of  raisins  or  plums  shall  be  given 
to  each  of  sixty  of  the  younger  scholars  of  Christ's  Hospital  who 
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shall  attend  such  service.  The  custom  was  observed  on  last  Good 
Friday.  Under  the  will  of  the  same  testator  it  is  customary  to 
distribute  on  Whit-Sunday,  sixty  loaves  to  poor  persons,  the  dis- 
tribution having,  as  directed,  taken  place  over  Symond's  grave,  in 
Liverpool-street,  Bishopgate.  The  spot  is  now  covered  by  the 
railway  terminus,  and  last  year  the  distribution  took  place  in  front 
of  the  Infant  School-room,  Bishopgate  Churchyard. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great,  a  donor  unknown 
left  a  small  sum  of  money,  to  be  distributed  over  his  tomb  on 
Good  Friday.  That  tomb,  too,  is  now  gone ;  and  on  Good  Friday 
the  rector,  after  performing  divine  service  in  the  ancient  church, 
came  out  into  the  footpath  leading  to  the  church,  and  upon  a  flat 
stone  threw  down  24  sixpences,  which  were  eagerly  picked  up  by  a 
similar  number  of  old  ladies,  who  had  been  previously  selected  to 
receive  the  gift.  Mr.  John  Knill,  who  died  in  1666,  at  St.  Ives, 
bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  given 
quinquennially  to  five  young  maidens,  who  were  to  dance  round 
the  pyramidical  monument  which  overlooks  that  town,  and  which 
he  built.  In  the  centre  of  the  monument  is  a  hollow  intended  for 
Mr.  Knill's  remains.  He  was,  however,  buried  in  St.  Andrews's, 
Holborn.  Shortly  after  the  funeral  the  executors  found  ten  dam- 
sels ten  years  old,  who  having  performed  the  dance,  were  rewarded 
with  ten  shillings  each. 

We  read  Mr.  Knill,  gentleman,  was  steward  at  St.  Ives  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn.  Mary 
Wragg  was  peculiar  after  another  fashion.  She  was  the  relict  of 
a  city  merchant  resident  at  Beckenham,  and  died  in  the  year  1794. 
She  left  a  bequest  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  who  were  annually  to 
receive  bread,  flour,  and  coals,  on  the  28th  of  January ;  on  which 
day,  also,  a  dinner  was  to  be  provided  for  the  vicar,  wardens,  and 
tradesmen,  out  of  money  devised  for  that  purpose.  These  benefits, 
however,  were  conditional.  Her  coffin,  which  is  deposited  in  a 
vault  under  the  church,  was  to  be  annually  dusted  on  the 
day  in  question.  Should  this  interesting  operation  be  omitted 
the  bequest  passes  to  the  adjoining  parish  of  Bromley.  On 
the  28th  ult.  the  sexton,  in  presence  of  the  vicar,  the  wardens, 
and  a  large  number  of  spectators,  we  are  told,  descended  into  the 
vault  and  dusted  the  coffin,  which  is  made  of  cedar-wood,  strongly 
bolted  together,  and  is  of  peculiar  construction,  the  lid  being  not 
flat,  but  ridged,  like  a  church  roof.  The  ceremony  over,  a  distri- 
bution of  the  gifts  to  the  poor  took  place ;  and  in  the  evening,  the 
vicar,  wardens,  and  tradesmen  dined  at  the  George  Hotel,  and  no 
doubt  they  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  together.  "  A  piece  of 
friendly  advice"  is  the  only  legacy  which  some  testators  leave 
behind  them,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Moody,  of  Westminster,  boot- 
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maker,  who  died  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  earnestly  advised  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  M.P.,  "  to  take  a  special  care  of  his  conduct  and 
person,  and  never  more  to  be  the  dupe  of  artful  and  designing  men 
at  a  contested  election,  or  even  among  persons  moving  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  life;  for  placemen  of  all  descriptions  have  conspired 
against  him ;  and  if  prudence  does  not  lead  him  into  private  life, 
certain  destruction  will  await  him."" 

Upon  which  a  recent  writer  has  remarked,  "  There  have 
been  Members  for  Westminster  and  other  places,  both  before 
and  since,  to  whom  a  bequest  of  this  kind  might  have  been 
serviceable." 

The  wills  of  other  persons,  again,  are  nothing  more  than 
amusing  jests,  d? outre  tombe,  which  afford  a  hearty  laugh  to  their 
survivors ;  though  joking  under  such  circumstances  may  not  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  severe  moralists.  But  even  so  evangelical  a 
nobleman  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  must  have  been  highly  entertained 
when  he  read  the  condition  under  which  Sir  James  South  made 
his  lordship  a  bequest,  the  other  day.  The  late  eminent  astro- 
nomer left  "  a  pocket  chronometer  each  to  the  Earls  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  Rosse,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  will  carry  them 
in  the  place  where  he  (the  deceased)  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying  his 
— namely,  in  the  pantaloon  pocket,  properly  so  called." 

A  celebrated  physician,  who  was  given  to  innocent  raillery,  called 
to  his  death-bed  a  servant,  who  was  sadly  addicted  to  intemperance, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  left  him,  in  a  certain  old  family  chest, 
something  that  would  make  him  drink.  The  servant  concluded  that 
something  handsome  had  been  left  him,  but  his  disappointment 
was  great  in  finding  that  his  legacy  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  red- 
herring,  which  he  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

A  Lancashire  gentleman,  in  the  last  century,  having  given  his 
body  to  the  worms  of  the  family  vault,  bequeathed  an  ounce  of  mod- 
esty to  the  authors  of  the  "  London  Journal"  and  " Free  Briton," 
giving  as  his  reason  for  the  smallness  of  the  legacy,  that  he  was 
€t  convinced  that  an  ounce  will  be  found  more  than  they'll  ever 
make  use  of."  Of  course,  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  making 
such  a  bequest  to  any  London  editor  now-a-days.  A  testator,  who 
evidently  intended  to  thwart  his  relations  and  be  a  benefactor  to 
the  lawyers,  gave  to  certain  persons  "  as  many  acres  of  land  as 
shall  be  found  equal  to  the  area  inclosed  by  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion of  the  earth  in  a  revolution  round  the  sun,  supposing  the  mean 
distance  of  the  sun  twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  semi-diame- 
ters of  the  earth  from  it."  Another  testator,  after  having  stated 
at  great  length  in  his  will  the  number  of  obligations  he  was  under, 

bequeathed  to  his  benefactor  ten  thousand  here  the  leaf  turned 

over,  and  the  legatee  turning  to  the  other  side,  found  the  legacy 
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was  ten  thousand  thanks.  Lord  Pembroke  gave  "  nothing  to  Lord 
Say,  which  legacy  I  give  him  because  I  know  he  will  bestow  on  the 
poor and  then,  after  some  equally  peculiar  legacies,  he  finished 
with  "  Item,  I  give  up  the  ghost."  But  one  of  the  most  bantering 
bequests  is  that  of  David  Hume,  the  historian,  to  his  friend  John 
Home,  the  author  of  Douglas.  "  There  were  two  points  of  difference 
between  them  :  one  orthographical,  as  to  the  spelling  of  their  com- 
mon name ;  the  other  gastronomic,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
port  and  claret.  The  sceptical  philosopher  stood  up  dogmatically 
for  port,  and  the  letter  u"  John  held  port  in  abhorrence ;  in  his 
younger  days,  claret  was  the  only  wine  drank  by  gentlemen  in 
Scotland,  and  of  that  beverage  he  was  exceedingly  fond.  Then  he 
was  strenuous  in  support  of  the  o  in  preference  to  the  u  in  the 
spelling  of  his  name,  and  held  the  point  so  clear  in  his  own  favour 
as  to  admit  of  no  debate.  The  will  of  David  Hume  contains  a 
codicil,  in  his  own  hand- writing,  and  dated  17th  August,  1776,  to 
the  following  effect : — "  I  leave  to  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Home,  of 
Kilduff,  ten  dozen  of  my  old  claret,  of  his  choice,  and  one  single 
bottle  of  that  other  liquor  called  port.  I  also  leave  him  six  dozen 
of  port,  provided  that  he  attests  under  his  hand,  signed  J ohn  Hume, 
that  he  has  himself  alone  finished  that  bottle  at  two  sittings.  By 
this  concession  he  will  at  once  terminate  the  only  two  differences 
that  ever  arose  between  us  concerning  temporal  matters." 

Not  a  few  eminent  characters  have  left  wills  singular  enough 
in  their  terms  to  be  included  among  the  curiosities  of  testamentary 
literature.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyle  left  his  fortune  to  pay  the  National 
Debt.  When  Lord  Mansfield  heard  of  this,  he  said  :  f?  Sir  Joseph 
was  a  very  good  man,  and  a  good  lawyer,  but  his  bequest  was  a 
very  foolish  one ;  he  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  stop  the 
middle  arch  of  Blackfriars'-bridge  with  his  full-bottomed  wig/' 
Dean  Swift's  character  is  exemplified  in  his  will.  Among  other 
things,  he  bequeathed  to  Mr.  John  Grattan,  of  Clommethan,  a 
silver  box, — "  in  which  I  desire  the  said  John  to  keep  the  tobacco 
he  usually  cheweth,  called  pig-tail."  It  is  well  known  that  Sir 
John  Soane  never  forgave  his  son  for  a  criticism  which  he  wrote 
upon  his  father's  works.  The  indignant  parent  preserved  the 
objectionable  philippic  in  a  frame,  and  left  it  in  his  will  as  a  legacy 
to  the  offending  son.  The  celebrated  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough bequeathed  to  Pitt  £10,000  for  "  the  noble  defence  he 
had  made  for  the  support  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  prevent 
the  ruin  of  his  country."  A  similar  bequest  was  not  long  since 
made  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  Bacon  left  a  will  appointing  six  executors, 
but  no  property  except  his  name  and  memory,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  "  Men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next 
age.- 
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Lord  Clarendon  had  nothing  to  leave  to  his  daughter  hut  his 
executor's  kindness ;  and  Lord  Nelson,  left  a  will  of  neither  real 
or  personal  estate  behind  him,  although  he  bequeathed  his  adopted 
daughter  to  the  beneficence  of  his  country.  Milton's  last  will  and 
testament  w;as  nuncupative — that  is,  by  word  of  mouth — the  poet 
being  blind  at  the  time  he  made  it.  Shakespeare's  lengthy  docu- 
ment was  made  in  regular  form;  so  wras  Byron's.  Chatterton's 
will  was  a  strange  one,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  levity,  bitter 
satire,  and  actual  despair,  announcing  his  purpose  of  self-destruc- 
tion. By  the  will  of  Napoleon,  which  was  made  at  St.  Helena, 
and  may  be  seen  at  Doctors'  Commons,  he  bequeathed  10,000 
francs  to  the  man  who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  only  enemy  he 
ever  feared.  This  person  was  Chantillon,  "  who  had  as  much  right 
to  assassinate  that  oligarchist,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the 
latter  had  to  send  me  to  perish  on  the  rock  at  St.  Helena."  There 
was  at  least  one  man  who  held  an  opinion  regarding  the  Iron  Duke 
very  different  from  that  entertained  by  the  Great  Corsican.  We 
give  the  incident,  as  it  is  apropos  of  our  subject.  Not  long  ago 
the  newspapers  reported  an  inquest  held  upon  the  body  of  Colonel 
John  Charles  Hill,  who  died  very  suddenly  at  his  residence,  Tick- 
hill  Castle.  His  son-in-law  deposed  :  "  The  deceased  was  eating 
his  dinner  as  usual,  and  appeared  to  be  in  his  wonted  health.  He 
took  a  little  whisky  and  water,  and,  having  just  assisted  me  to 
some  mushrooms,  he  said,  '  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  lived.'  He  immediately  afterwards  fell 
forward,  with  his  arms  resting  on  the  table;  his  head  dropped 
upon  his  chest,  and  he  died  almost  directly." 

Some  persons,  finding  ordinary  prose  an  inadequate  medium 
for  the  expression  of  their  last  wishes  and  dying  feelings,  have  had 
recourse  to  poetry,  and  given  us  their  wills  in  verse.  As  a  speci- 
men, take  that  of  William  Jacket,  of  the  parish  of  Islington, 
which  was  proved  in  1787,  when  no  witnesses  were  required  to 
a  will  of  personal  estate  : — 

"  I  give  and  bequeath, 

When  I'm  laid  underneath, 
To  my  two  loving  sisters  dear, 

The  whole  of  my  store, 
Which  God's  goodness  has  granted  me  here. 

And  that  none  may  prevent, 

This  my  will  and  intent, 
Or  occasion  the  least  of  law  racket, 

With  a  solemn  appeal, 

I  confirm,  sign,  and  seal, 
This  the  act  and  deed  of  Will  Jacket. " 
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A  will  in  this  style  would  no  longer  be  legal,  else  we  could 
imagine  Mr.  Tupper,  Walt.  Whitman,  or  the  poet  Close,  leaving 
his  last  testament  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet,  or  it  might  be  an  epic 
Some  recent  wills,  it  may  observed,  are  remarkable  for  their  simple 
brevity ;  they  present  a  curious  contrast  to  the  interminable  length 
and  unprecedented  shapes  of  older  documents.    The  following 
model  of  testamentary  conciseness  is  given  in  the  account  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr.  Sergeant  Storks.    "  I  leave  to  my  son,  Robert 
Reeve  Storks,  all  my  personal  property  absolutely,  which  is  not 
specifically  bequeathed.    To  Kearns,  £50  a-year.    Sir  Henry  and 
Mary  are  provided  for.    Tom  I  omit,  as  he  possesses  a  fortune. 
Dated,  Oct.   12,   1859."     This   brief  document   disposed  of 
£120,000.    The  late  Lord  Wensleydale,  who  died  last  year, 
employed  just  one  word  less  in  the  disposal  of  exactly  the  same 
amount,  in  favour  of  his  wife.    Even  a  more  simple  and  touching 
will  was  left  a  short  time  since  by  a  German,  Pastor  Holzapfel,  of 
Reifuitz.    It  consists  of  this  one  line  only.    "  My  soul  to  God, 
my  body  to  earth,  my  money  to  our  deaf  and  dumb  hospital." 
The  good  pastor  left  70,000  florins.    One  of  the  most  beautiful, 
yet  singularly  quaint  wills  we  ever  read,  is  that  of  Henry,  Lord 
Rolle,  proved  in  1755.    After  the  usual  preamble,  the  testator 
writes : — "  I  return  my  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty 
God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  that  he  hath  blessed  me  with 
the  riches  of  this  world,  and  that  among  the  many  blessings  I 
receive  from  him,  he  hath  given  me  an  opportunity  of  considering 
my  latter  end ;  and  I  humbly  recommend  my  soul  into  the  hands 
of  his  mercy,  imploring  his  pardon  for  all  my  offences,  and 
earnestly  desiring  that  I  may  receive  his  succour  in  the  hour 
of  death,  and  his  gracious  call  at  the  day  of  judgment.    I  will 
also  that  my  body,  having  been  kept  a  week  privately,  and  without 
any  state,  be  put  into  a  plain,  wooden  coffin,  without  any  paint,  and 
that  I  be  carried  to  my  grave  by  my  servants,  without  any  pall, 
escutcheons,  or  supporters ;  that  the  42nd  Psalm  be  sung  before 
my  corpse  from  the  church ;  that  twelve  poor  old  men,  twelve  poor 
old  women,  twelve  poor  orphan  boys,  and  twelve  poor  orphan 
girls,  do  follow  my  corpse,  completely  clothed  in  grey,  with 
Bibles,  Liturgies,  and  Psalters,  and  e  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man/ 
under  their  arms ;  that  no  sermon  be  preached  upon  the  occasion  ; 
and  that  I  be  buried  in  the  vault  which  I  have  prepared  at  Bicton.. 
I  will  also  that  no  one  of  my  friends  or  relations  do  wear  any  sort 
of  mourning  on  account  of  my  death."   After  leaving  a  number  of 
legacies,  including  £5  a-piece  to  twelve  poor  housekeepers  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  and  a  quarto  Bible,  with  one  year's  wages  to 
each  of  his  servants,  the  testator  says  :  u  And,  lastly,  I  earnestly 
desire  my  executor,  that  being  sensible  of  the  riches  which  the 
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goodness  of  God  and  the  prudence  of  his  ancestors  have  derived  to 
him,  he  will  return  thanks  to  God,  and  use  all  his  wealth  to  pro- 
mote His  honour,  laying  up  a  good  store  in  heaven  by  being 
willing  to  distribute  here  on  earth,  and  that  he  be  zealous  in  sup- 
porting the  Protestant  interest,  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  his 
integrity  to  his  country,  and  that  he  never  unhappily  distinguish 
between  them;  that  he  preserve  a  pious  and  innocent  harmony 
amongst  all  his  neighbours,  and  that  his  doors  be  always  open  to 
the  rich,  and  his  hands  to  the  poor,  to  relieve  them  from  the  talons 
of  the  oppressor,  and  to  support  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life/' 
With  which  pious  sentiment  we  may  fitly  conclude  this  paper  on 
curious  wills. 
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<<  Captique  dolis  lacrymisque  coactis 

Q,uos  non  Tydides  non  Larissa3us  Achilles 
Non  anni  domuere  decern,  non  mille  carince." 

Whether  the  compromise  effected  between  Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Cairns  in  behalf  of  their  respective  clients,  was  or  was 
not  the  best  bargain  which  at  this  stage  of  the  controversy  it  was 
possible  to  effect,  it  is  now  useless  to  enquire.  But  of  one  thing  we 
do  feel  very  certain,  that  when  Conservative  Peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords  agreed  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  they  never  believed 
that  it  would  come  to  this.  They  persuaded  themselves  that 
Government  would  really  accept  amendments  as  substantial,  at 
all  events,  as  those  suggested  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  under  that  impression,  and  exclusively  for  that  reason,  they 
passed  the  second  reading  of  a  measure  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  promptly  negatived.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
this  truth  should  be  impressed  in  every  possible  way  upon  the 
constitutional  party  in  this  country.  Other  and  still  mightier 
struggles  are  before  us.  The  history  of  the  Church  Bill  may 
teach  us  a  valuable  lesson,  if  we  study  it  attentively  and  dispas- 
sionately, without  allowing  ourselves  to  be  cast  down  by  the 
particular  defeat,  great  as  the  misfortune  is.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion it  has  been  our  object  to  collect  within  a  short  compass  the 
language  used  upon  the  subject  by  the  leading  Peers  during  the 
debate  upon  Lord  Harrowby's  amendment,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  have  the  exact  words  before  them,  and  judge  for 
themselves  what  a  broken  reed  they  leaned  upon  who  looked  for- 
ward to  regaining  in  Committee  what  they  sacrificed  by  the  second 
reading. 

The  announcement  of  Lord  Granville  which  the  Peers  in 
question  chose  to  persuade  themselves  was  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  course  actually  adopted,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  But  as  the  matter  now  stands,  I,  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self, have  to  state  that,  proud  as  we  are  of  the  charge  that  has  heen  committed 
to  our  care,  and  determined  as  we  are  to  adhere  religiously  to  the  principle  and 
to  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill,  we  are  not  only  ready  to  gratefully  welcome 
any  alteration  in  the  details  which  appeared  to  us  likely  to  have  a  beneficial 
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effect,  but  we  should  think  it  an  absolute  duty  to  carefully  consider  every 
alteration  proposed  by  your  lordships.  More  than  that  I  cannot  say,  and  more 
or  less  I  ought  not  to  say." 

And  at  a  later  stage  of  the  debate,  after  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  indicated  what  amendments  were  desirable,  these 
words  were  literally  repeated  by  Lord  De  Grey.  The  first  Peer 
who  sounded  the  note  of  compromise  was  the  Archbishop,  who 
spoke  early  on  the  first  night  of  the  debate,  and  after  indicating 
his  intention  to  support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  expressed 
himself  as  follows  : — 

"I  was  glad,  my  Lords,  to  hear  the  sentences  at  the  close  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  earl  who  introduced  the  measure,  in  which  he  seemed  to  hold  out  to 
us  the  hope  that  amendments  made  by  your  lordships  would  be  seriously  and 
carefully  considered  by  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  (Hearr 
hear).  I  was  glad  to  hear  this,  but,  indeed,  I  could  expect  nothing  else ;  for 
how  could  any  Government,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  refuse  to  listen  to 
amendments  proposed  by  such  a  House  as  this,  if,  when  seriously  considering 
the  whole  of  this  question  in  all  the  width  of  its  aspect,  they  determined  that 
amendments  should  be  made  in  it  ?" 

He  added  a  slight  sketch  of  what  such  amendments  ought  to 
be,  including  within  the  list  the  substitution  of  1560  for  1660; 
the  retention  of  the  glebe  houses;  a  general  commutation  at 
fourteen  years  purchase ;  and  as  he  immediately  afterwards  gave 
notice  of  an  amendment  to  secure  to  the  Church  the  Ulster 
glebes,  we  must  assume  that  this  was  in  his  mind  too,  at  the  time 
he  spoke,  though  he  does  not  mention  it  by  name.  Many  of  their 
Lordships,  in  speaking  to  the  same  purpose  subsequently,  referred 
to  this  programme  of  amendments  as  the  one  which  they  accepted 
for  themselves.  • 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate,  Lord  Grey  said  : — 

"  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  I  may  be  too  sanguine,  and  that  there  may  not 
be  so  good  a  prospect  as  I  anticipate  of  our  succeeding  in  carrying  a  good  set- 
tlement of  the  question  through  both  Houses ;  it  is  possible  that  the  amend- 
ments which  we  may  think  it  necessary  to  carry  and  to  adhere  to,  may  not  be 
accepted  by  the  other  House,  and  that  the  Bill  may  consequently  fail ;  but  I 
submit  to  your  Lordships  that  in  that  event  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  the 
loss  of  the  Bill,  and  the  loss  of  the  Bill  under  circumstances  infinitely  more 
advantageous  to  your  Lordships  than  if  you  rejected  it  on  the  second  reading. 
....  The  Bill  will  then  have  been  lost,  not  because  your  Lordships  are  un- 
reasonable, but  because  the  House  of  Commons  insists  that  we  shall  not  only 
correct  a  grievance  which  is  really  felt,  but  that  we  shall  go  further,  and  inflict 
upon  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  population  of  Ireland  that  which  they  regard 
as  a  mortal  injury,  that  we  shall  insult  and  injure  them,  and  refuse  to  consent 
to  anything  short  of  utterly  depriving  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  of  the  means 
of  continuing  their  religion  (Cheers).  If  that  is  the  issue  on  which  we  go  to 
the  country,  I,  for  one,  do  not  despair  of  the  result.  Of  one  thing  I  am  per- 
fectly certain — that  if  that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  question  is  raised  we 
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shall  have  a  far  better  chance  of  obtaining  in  our  favour  the  verdict  of  that 
public  opinion  which  must  ultimately  be  the  arbiter  upon  this  question,  than 
we  shall  have  if  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  reject  the  Bill  upon  the  second 
reading." 

On  the  same  evening  the  Duke  of  Richmond  said : — 

"  There  may  be  amendments  which  your  Lordships  may  think  of  great  im- 
portance, which  you  may  have  a  majority  sufficient  in  this  House  to  carry,  and 
which  may  materially  alter  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands  (hear,  hear).  At  all 
events,  there  is  this  to  be  considered — that  if,  after  altering  the  Bill  as  your 
Lordships  may  deem  right  and  proper,  the  measure  comes  out  of  Committee  in 
such  a  form  as  the  majority  of  your  Lordships  disapprove  and  think  objection- 
able, you  have  always  this  last  resource  open, — to  reject  the  Bill  on  the  third 
reading." 

On  the  third  night  of  the  debate,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Earl  Stanhope,  followed  in  the 
same  strain. 

"I  ask  your  Lordships  not  to  commit  the  great  error  of  throwing  out  this 
Bill  on  its  seoond  reading,  and  thus  to  raise  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  By  so  doing  you  may  throw  away  the  opportunity  you  will 
now  possess  of  amending  the  measure  in  a  manner  which  may  be]  consistent 
with  its  principle,  and  which  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.', — Duke  of  Cleveland. 

"  I  have  been  told,  I  believe,  by  my  noble  friend  who  opened  the  debate 
this  evening,  and  I  think  the  right  rev.  prelate  expressed  himself  something  to 
the  same  effect,  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  go  into  committee  with  a  view  of 
proposing  amendments,  because  amendments  would  not  be  accepted.  (Hear.) 
The  right  rev.  prelate,  I  think,  cheers  that  statement.  But  how  do  you  know 
those  amendments  will  not  be  accepted?  (Ministerial  cheers.)  When  a  de- 
cision of  this  House  is  recorded,  and  when  an  amendment  goes  to  the  other 
House,  with  the  general  sanction  of  your  Lordships'  House,  I  know  of  nothing 
that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  amendment  would  be  contemptuously 
disregarded.  ...  It  would  be  a  different  matter  if  I  knew  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  contemptuously  refuse  all  amendments;  but  I  do  not  see  that,  prima 
facie,  he  has  the  power.  .  .  .  Well,  suppose  Mr.  Gladstone  does  arrogantly 
refuse  to  accept  these  amendments.  Suppose  he  threatens  attempts  at  coercion. 
Suppose  he  suggests  a  refusal  of  supplies — a  remedy  that  appears  to  me  so 
comical  that  I  should  almost  like  the  sensation.  (A  laugh.)  To  refuse  the 
supplies  would  no  doubt  be  very  disagreeable  to  soldiers,  and  police,  and  other 
people  (a  laugh) ;  but  it  would  not  much  affect  us.  Suppose  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  refuse  the  supplies,  or  adopt  any  other  coup  oVelat ;  suppose  he  should 
go  to  the  nation,  and  say  the  House  of  Lords  had  insisted  upon  inserting  1560 
instead  of  1660 ;  or  had  determined  upon  allowing  16  years  instead  of  14  as  the 
purchase  of  life  interests ;  or  had  given  a  bit  of  glebe  land  in  this  quarter,  and 
a  bit  of  glebe  land  in  that  quarter ;  and  because  they  had  done  so  he  called  on 
the  nation  to  destroy  the  Constitution  and  put  an  end  to  the  House  of  Lords,  do 
you  imagine  that  the  people  of  England  would  be  foolish  enough  to  do  any  such 
thing       Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

"But  it  is  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  accept  the  amend- 
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ments  proposed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  Dr.  Ball,  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
that  assembly,  and  therefore  they  would  not  accept  the  amendments  which 
your  Lordships  might  adopt.  I  maintain,  however,  that  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  refuse  amendments  when  they  come  from  a  minority,  and  not  a  large 
minority,  of  their  own  body,  and  to  refuse  amendments  when  they  come  from 
a  majority,  and  I  hope  a  large  majority,  of  your  Lordships'  House.  (Hear, 
hear.)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Commons  resisting  the  amendments 
which  your  Lordships  might  make  ?  You  would  offer  the  Commons  this  al- 
ternative : — *  If  you  accept  the  amendments,  the  Bill  passes ;  if  you  reject  them, 
the  Bill  will  be  lost.'  Don't  you  think  that  argument  will  be  found  even  more 
persuasive  and  cogent  than  the  most  powerful  appeals  of  its  most  eloquent 
members  with  the  other  House  of  Parliament  ?  For  my  own  part  I  believe 
that  if  amendments  are  judiciously  made  by  your  Lordships — if  those  amend- 
ments without  touching  the  principle  of  disestabishment,  which  I  concede 
must  be  held  to  have  been  decided,  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  wants  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  then  disestablished  Church,  and  to  enable  her  to  com- 
mence a  new  career  of  usefulness  to  God  and  to  man — if  we  introduce  such 
amendments  as  were  indicated  in  the  admirable  speech  of  the  most  rev.  Primate 
on  Tuesday  night — a  speech  in  every  word  of  which  I  desire  to  express  my  en- 
tire and  hearty  concurrence — if,  I  say,  we  make  our  amendments  in  that  spirit 
I  have  that  trust  in  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  trust,  also,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  own  extreme  views,  they 
will  be  willing  to  waive  them,  and  to  endeavour  to  pass  the  measure  upon  the 
only  conditions  on  which  they  could  then  hope  to  pass  it.  For  these  reasons  I 
am  of  opinion  that  amendments  judiciously  framed  and  adopted  by  your  Lord- 
ships will  involve  no  insuperable  difficulty  when  they  come  to  be  considered  by 
the  Government  and  also  by  the  House  of  Commons." — Earl  Stanhope, 

On  the  Friday,  the  last  night  of  the  debate.  Lord  Westbury 
said : — 

u  If  the  Bill  should  not  be  received  in  its  amended  form  by  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  I  shall  heartily  join  with  your  Lordships  in  refusing  to  allow  it 
a  place  on  the  Statute  book." 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  value  of  all  this  talk  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  Lords  themselves  standing  firm  by  their 
amendments.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Grey,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  Earl  Stanhope,  and  Lord  Westbury ;  seven  Peers, 
of  whom  six,  at  all  events,  were  the  prime  movers  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  second  reading,  all  declared  positively  that  their 
only  reason  for  so  acting  was  the  greater  probability  of  securing 
good  terms  for  the  Church  by  going  into  committee,  and  the  re- 
liance which  they  placed  upon  the  assurances  of  Government  that 
all  their  amendments  would  receive  the  most  ample  consideration. 
Who  ever  expected  that  they  themselves  would  surrender  them  at 
the  first  summons  ? 

Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Cairns  both  pointed  out  the  treacherous 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  these  noblemen  were  venturing. 

Lord  Derby  said — 

"  My  noble  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  told  us  that  Her 
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Majesty's  Government  in  this  House  would  fairly  consider  any  amendments 
which  might  be  suggested  in  committee  on  this  measure,  but  on  being  further 
pressed  on  the  subject,  he  said  that  as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  was  con- 
cerned he  could  not  answer.  They  can,  probably,  my  Lords,  answer  for  their 
own  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  least,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  so.  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.)  But  have  we  any  assurance  that  the  same 
candid  consideration  will  be  given  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  the  col- 
leagues of  my  noble  friend  there  to  any  amendments  which  may  be  made  by 
this  House  as  has  been  promised  by  the  members  of  the  Government  who  sit 
here  ?  We  know  that  in  the  other  House  amendments  even  of  the  most  minute 
character  have  been  steadily  and  pertinaciously  resisted  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  and  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Government,  with 
their  own  good  will,  will  permit,  if  they  have  power  to  prevent  it,  the  adoption 
of  any  amendment  which  trenches  in  the  slightest  degree  on  the  main  provi- 
visions  of  the  Bill." 

Winding  up  the  debate  for  his  own  party,  Lord  Cairns  said — 

"  The  noble  lord  said  further,  that  any  amendments  proposed  in  this  House 
would  be  respectfully  considered  by  the  Government.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  as 
far  as  this  House  is  concerned,  not  only  will  any  amendments  be  considered 
by  the  Government,  but  if  the  majority  of  this  House  so  determines,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  carried  whether  the  Government  chooses  to  consider  them  or  not. 
(Laughter.)  We  do  not  want  pledges  as  to  the  action  of  this  House.  That  is 
in  our  own  hands.  But  what  we  do  want  to  know  is,  what  will  be  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is 
the  point,  and  we  have  got  no  information  respecting  it.  (Cheers.)  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  what  my  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Penzance)  said  on 
this  point.  He  was  very  candid.  He  said  that  for  his  own  part,  if  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  were  carried,  he  saw  great  difficulties  in  introducing  amend- 
ments of  a  character  indicated  by  the  most  reverend  prelate.  (Hear.)  Now,  if 
that  be  so,  and  if  we  have  no  assurance  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  I  want  to  know  what  encouragement  there  is  for  us  to  go 
into  Committee  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  noble  earl  on  the  cross  benches  who  spoke 
with  such  force  early  in  the  debate  (Earl  Grey)  described  in  glowing  terms  the 
amendments  and  the  great  improvements  which  might  be  made  in  the  Bill,  and 
the  excellent  position  we  should  be  in  if  we  go  into  Committee .  Now,  I  ven- 
ture with  the  greatest  respect  to  ask  the  noble  earl — and  he  will  pardon  me  for 
feeling  a  doubt  about  the  matter — whether  he  has  ascertained  that  there  is  any 
single  amendment  which  he  would  propose  which  would  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Government  in  this  House,  and  whether  there  is  any  single  amendment  which 
would  be  proposed  by  any  other  member  of  this  House  to  which  he  would  agree." 

And  in  point  of  fact  this  was  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
question  turned :  which  party  was  right,  those  who  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  substantial  amendments,  or  those  who  did  not  ? 
And  had  it  been  demonstrable  at  the  time  that  the  latter  were  the 
true  prophets,  could  the  second  reading  have  been  passed  ?  If 
the  whole  Lords  whose  names  we  have  enumerated  will  seriously 
reflect  on  this  question,  good  may  yet  come  out  of  evil ;  and  the 
defeat  of  the  constitutional  party  on  the  Irish  Church  teach  us 
the  only  true  mode  of  encountering  an  attack  upon  the  English 
one. 
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We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  of  what  it  is  safe  for  the 
House  of  Lords  to  do,  what  it  is  prudent  for  the  House  of  Lords 
to  do,  what  it  is  dangerous  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  do ;  we 
have  heard  very  little  of  what  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  do.  And  certain  speakers  and  writers  have  almost  appeared  to 
mean  that  it  can  never  be  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  do 
anything  which  could  endanger  itself.  Men  seem  to  forget  that 
permanent  security  and  respect  are  not  to  be  attained  in  this 
world  upon  any  such  conditions  as  these.  If  what  the  House  of 
Lords  has  just  done  be  not  the  best  thing  for  the  British  Consti- 
tution, for  the  Anglo  Catholic  Church,  and  for  the  Irish  people,  it 
cannot,  we  are  certain,  be  the  best  thing  for  themselves.  In  dis- 
charging those  high  functions  which  the  Constitution  imposes  on 
them,  the  Peers  should  not  think  of  themselves.  They  should  fix 
their  eyes  on  great  principles  and  national  ends,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  Providence.  If  they  cannot  save  their  order  by  boldness 
and  honesty,  they  will  not  save  it  by  prudence  and  hypocrisy. 
Above  all,  then,  beware  of  those  false  friends  who  extol  every  sur- 
render as  an  act  of  magnanimity ;  and  when  complimented  on 
their  moral  courage,  let  them  not  forget  how  much  moral  courage 
it  requires  to  be  a  good  coward. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DEATH. 

When  the  tenants  of  the  castle  heard  that  we  were  soon  to 

leave  E  ,  they  all  one  after  another,  whenever  we  met  them, 

expressed  their  regret  at  the  idea  of  our  departure,  and  gave  us 
their  opinion  on  the  subject.  They  thought  that  those  who  came 
into  their  part  of  the  country  ought  to  settle  there  for  life. 

"  It  is  such  a  beautiful  place/'  they  would  say  to  my  father, 
4t  the  sun  is  so  bright  and  the  winter  so  mild ;  stay  a  little  longer, 
and  you  will  get  better/' 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  when  death  is  near  with  some  people, 
they  are  always  longing  to  be  far  away  from  the  place  they  are 
staying  in,  as  if  wishing  to  see  a  little  more  of  this  world  before 
their  eyes  are  for  ever  closed  to  its  beauties. 

My  father  was  very  uncertain  where  to  go.  Sometimes  he 
would  choose  Italy,  then  Spain,  then  Geneva,  and  all  at  once  none 
of  these  places  could  do,  for  he  would  soon  find  something  to 
dislike  in  each. 

At  last  he  thought  of  Tours,  and  decided  to  go  there.  It  was 
not  far  from  Paris,  and  he  thought  its  bracing  air  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  his  health. 

Accordingly  about  a  year  after  our  arrival  in  the  south  we 
took  our  departure  for  Tours. 

On  our  way  to  the  steamer  we  were  loaded  with  baskets  of 
fruit  and  Prunes  d'Ayen,  for  at  every  step  we  met  some  woman 
with  a  child  coming  to  bid  us  good  bye ;  offering  at  the  same 
time  her  little  present.  "  You  will  come  back  again/'  they  all 
said  to  us. 

The  men  were  not  so  hopeful,  they  could  not  understand  why 
we  went  away,  and  shaking  their  heads,  they  all  exclaimed  in 
their  patois,  "  Ah !  queje  vous  plains" 

We  arrived  in  Touraine.  I  need  not  here  give  a  description 
of  its  principal  town.  Many  who  have  travelled  in  France,  knoAv 
very  well  what  aspect  Tours  offers  to  the  eyes  of  a  traveller. 
The  country  there  is  hilly,  and  more  picturesque,  the  landscapes 
vol.  in.  39 
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are  more  shady,  the  green  of  the  fields  less  bright  than  in  the* 
south,  and  the  sky,  through  the  summer,  is  almost  as  blue  as  an 
Italian  one.  The  climate  is  warm,  without  being  too  hot ;  it 
is  the  spring  of  the  south  which  reigns  there  and  ripens  its  fruits. 
It  is  full  of  dales  and  valleys,  and  well  deserves  its  name  of 
"  Jar  din  de  la  France." 

My  mother  tried  very  hard,  when  there,  to  induce  my  father 
to  go  back  to  Paris,  but  this  he  very  decidedly  refused  to  do,  and 
plus  est,  declared  his  intention  of  buying  a  house  not  far  from  the 
town,  for  "  I  will/'  added  he,  "  die  in  a  house  of  my  own/' 

Had  he  a  presentiment  that  his  intention  would  soon  be  rea- 
lized ? 

Here  we  were,  battant  campagne,  to  find  a  little  property,  not 
too  dear,  but  sufficiently  convenient  and  pretty;  my  mother 
grumbling  all  the  time,  saying  already  before  it  was  bought,  that 
she  would  sell  it  after  his  death  ;  that  she  did  not  like  the  country, 
and  would  live  no  where  but  in  Paris. 

Quarrels  ensued,  my  father  telling  her  she  would  never 
be  contented ;  but  still  he  adhered  to  his  own  plan  and  succeeded 
in  getting  a  very  pretty  little  maison  de  campagne  in  the  commune 
St.  Etienne,  not  more  than  a  few  miles  out  of  the  town. 

It  was  called  "  Propriete  d' Acacias."  We  became  quite  inti- 
mate with  the  gentleman  (M.  Dejarel)  who  sold  it  to  my  father. 
He  lived  with  his  wife,  not  far  from  us,  on  another  property  of 
his  own.  He  had  no  children,  and  made  up  for  it,  by  giving  all 
his  affection  to  his  espaliers  de  Peches,  and  his  pommiers  nains. 

A  "  house-warming  ^  was  to  take  place.  The  few  acquain- 
tances we  had  made  since  our  arrival  were  invited,  and  amongst 
them  M.  Dejarel  and  his  wife. 

Everybody  looked  enchanted  with  the  house,  it  was  so  pretty 
and  comfortable,  with  its  charming  little  drawing-room  looking 
out  on  the  parterre  of  flowers. 

My  mother  did  not  like  it,  she  had  failed  in  her  efforts  to  pre- 
vent my  father  from  buying  it,  and  she  took  care  that  every  one 
should  know  that  she  did  not  think  the  house  was  worth  the 
money  ;  calling  it  a  hovel. 

My  room  was  very  pretty,  I  had  my  bookshelves,  and  little 
pictures,  all  presents  from  my  father.  He  had  put  everything 
there  himself,  trying  to  make  it  look  as  cheerful  as  possible. 

This  little  place  of  abode  I  kept  sacred  to  myself,  going  very 
seldom  down  stairs  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  my  father  would 
come  to  read  to  me.  Seated  on  a  low  chair  at  his  feet,  I  would 
employ  myself  in  some  fancy  work,  while  listening  attentively  to 
his  words. 

As  I  grew  older,  we  became  more  and  more  necessary  to  each 
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other.  It  was  well  for  me  that  it  was  so,  for  it  seemed  to  be  the 
reverse  with  my  mother.  She  appeared  to  dislike  me  more  and 
more  every  day,  and  did  not  in  the  least  try  to  hide  her  feelings 
towards  me  from  the  eyes  of  strangers,  who  I  know  made  their 
comments  upon  it ;  saying  openly  to  each  other  that  she  was 
jealous  of  her  daughter  ! 

Jealous  of  what  ?  I  should  have  liked  to  know.  My  brother 
whom  we  had  not  seen  since  our  departure  from  Paris  was  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days.  He  was  to  pass  a  part  of  his  holidays  with 
us  at  Tours. 

The  change  that  came  over  my  mother  when  she  heard  that 
her  beloved  son  would  soon  be  with  her,  cannot  well  be  described. 
She  looked  more  happy  than  I  had  ever  seen  her  before — talking 
incessantly  of  all  the  preparations  which  were  to  be  made  for  his 
reception — where  she  would  go,  and  what  she  would  see  with 
him. 

I  knew  well  why  she  said  so  much  before  me;  but  I  tried  to 
look  as  if  I  did  not  understand  her  meaning.  She  had  always  a 
way  of  setting  me  at  defiance,  as  if  wishing  me  fully  to  under- 
stand that  she  would  not  do  so  much  for  me.  No  !  that  she 
would  not. 

When  my  brother  came,  what  tenderness  did  she  not  lavish 
upon  him,  laying  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  passing  her  fingers 
through  his  hair,  caressing  him  like  an  infant.  I  never  thought 
she  could  be  capable  of  so  much  affection. 

Well  might  she  kiss  him  !  Why  not  ?  though  her  lips  had  never 
touched  my  cheek ;  she  would  scarcely  have  been  human  if  she 
had  not  felt  the  want  of  something  to  love,  and  love  indeed,  was 
that  which  she  felt  for  her  son  ! 

Whenever  I  saw  them  together,  and  beheld  her  kissing  him,  it 
went  through  my  heart  like  an  arrow.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  would  cry  alone  in  my  room,  and  ask  myself  if  my  birth 
had  been  a  curse  to  her,  that  she  hated  me  so  much  ? 

Except  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  I  now  never  went  out,  for 
my  mother  would  not  take  me  with  her,  and  my  father  seldom 
walked  beyond  the  garden.  He  did  not  suffer  so  much  from  his 
asthma,  but  always  felt  tired  ;  so  having  no  one  to  take  me  out, 
I  constantly  stayed  at  home  with  him. 

It  was  rather  dull,  and  I  felt  it  more  so,  I  suppose,  as  I  was 
growing  older. 

Sometimes  Madame  Dejarel  would  come  to  pass  the  afternoon 
with  me  ;  her  visits  were  always  pleasant  to  me,  for  she  was  very 
amiable. 

I  remember  one  day  overhearing  her  say  to  my  mother,  that 
she  could  not  understand  why  she  was  so  strict  and  stern  with., 
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me ;  that  I  was  clever,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  me  that  any 
mother  need  be  ashamed  of.  "  If  I  had  a  daughter  like  her/' 
added  she,  "  I  should  be  very  happy — " 

"  Well/'  said  my  mother,  tc  you  have  no  children,  you  may 
take  her  if  you  like.  She  is  the  real  image  of  her  father,  and  to 
have  him  is  enough  without  having  her  also  to  remind  me  of  his 
existence.    I  wish  she  had  never  been  born/' 

Ah  !  how  many  times  I  had  wished  it  myself! 

One  day  Madame  Dejarel  came  earlier  than  usual,  and  find- 
ing me  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  told  me  that  she  was  going  to 
ask  my  mother  and  me  to  breakfast.  "  Somebody  will  be  there 
also/'  said  she,  "  who  wants  very  much  to  see  you ;  but  we  won't 
say  anything  about  him  to  your  mother,  till  she  has  seen  him. 
He  is  a  very  nice  gentleman,  and  I  want  you  to  marry  him."" 

My  mother  accepted  the  invitation,  and  we  were  to  gp  the 
following  day  at  twelve.  I  said  nothing  about  what  Madame 
Dejarel  had  told  me,  for  I  knew  very  well  that  my  mother  would 
refuse  at  once,  if  she  heard  of  it.  I  felt  no  wish  to  marry,  but 
the  idea  amused  me,  it  was  something  out  of  the  common  in  my 
quiet  life,  and  I  kept  my  little  secret  well. 

On  the  day  we  were  to  go,  my  mother  surprised  me  very  much 
by  telling  me  that  we  were  not  going. 

She  had  discovered  Madame  DejarePs  little  plot,  and  was  very 
angry. 

I  did  not  say  a  word,  for  it  would  have  made  things  worse  if  I 
had  told  her  I  knew  all  about  it.  How  she  ever  discovered  it 
I  cannot  guess,  but  so  it  was. 

From  that  day  my  mother  would  never  see  her  again,  and  they 
ceased  to  visit  each  other. 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  This  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again,  since  it  was  first  written,  and  I  think 
there  is  much  truth  in  it. 

Who  has  not  experienced,  without  being  able  to  discover  the 
reason  why,  that  kind  of  feeling  which  takes  possession  of  one's 
heart,  making  it  tremble  at  every  thing  ? 

Every  incident  then  becomes  a  presage,  a  bad  omen;  it  takes 
hold  of  our  faculties,  and  leaves  us  expecting  something  dreadful, 
but  what,  we  cannot  tell. 

Why  did  I  feel  so  dull,  so  miserable,  so  heart-broken?  Wish- 
ing to  go  away  from  home,  but  where  I  could  not  say.  A  kind  of 
desolation  seemed  to  spread  itself  around  me.  I  could  not  battle 
against  it. 

Life  between  my  father  and  mother  was  more  unbearable  than 
ever ;  almost  every  day  I  heard  threats  of  separation  when  my 
brother  wrote*  letters  which  did  not  please  my  father,  for  they 
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were  always  about  money,  and  he  ought  to  have  had  enough  with 
his  good  appointment. 

These  constant  applications  would  displease  my  father  so  much 
that  he  often  became  very  angry.  On  such  occasions  my  mother 
would  go  to  her  room,  leaving  me  to  bear  and  listen  to  all. 

I  thought  my  father  very  much  changed.  He  was  not  so 
patient,  and  every  day  he  became  more  and  more  irritable. 
Nothing  was  to  his  taste,  nothing  seemed  to  soothe  him. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  dead/'  he  would  say  to  me ;  "  your  mother 
will  then  have  her  own  way.  No  body  will  be  here  then  to  pre- 
vent her  vilifying  her  husband/'' 

How  soon  all  this  came  true ! 

One  morning  towards  the  end  of  January,  about  eighteen  months 
after  we  had  arrived  in  Tours,  my  father  felt  unable  to  get  up. 

I  went  to  see  him ;  he  did  not  complain  of  pain,  but  of  great 
weakness. 

I  wrote  business  letters  for  him,  on  which  he  complimented 
me,  for  I  had  been  very  quick  in  finishing  them.  If  there  was  a 
thing  he  appreciated,  it  was  promptitude  and  despatch  in  such 
matters. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  read  to  me/;  said  he,  "  but  I  cannot  hear ; 
come  close  to  me,  and  read  very  slowly." 

These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  addressed  to  me. 

Had  I  known  then  that  his  end  was  so  near,  nothing  would 
have  induced  me  to  leave  his  bedside — no,  not  even  if  they  had 
killed  me. 

On  coming  down  stairs,  I  told  my  mother  that  I  thought  my 
father  was  very  weak,  and  looked  ill. 

"  Yes,  he  is/'  said  she,  roughly ;  "  you  may  pray  God  for  him 
to  live  long,  for  when  he  dies  you  will  go  away  from  here." 

I  answered  nothing,  for  at  the  moment  I  really  did  not  believe 
she  meant  what  she  said,  I  was  so  accustomed  to  hear  her  speak 
in  that  way  to  me. 

All  that  day  I  stayed  in  my  room,  my  mother  having  requested 
me  not  to  go  near  my  father;  but  I  was  surprised  at  dinner 
to  hear  that  a  doctor  had  come,  and  was  to  repeat  his  visit  the 
following  day. 

I  dared  not  ask  any  questions,  for  I  knew  she  would  not  have 
answered  them,  but  I  made  the  remark  that  I  would  go  and  see 
how  my  father  was. 

"  Your  father  is  not  to  be  disturbed,"  said  my  mother ;  "  I  will 
go  and  see  him  myself ;  your  place  is  down  stairs." 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  did  not  bid  good  night  to  my 
father.  I  wondered  what  he  would  think,  and  waited  long,  expect- 
ing that  he  would  send  for  me ;  but  no  message  came. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  doors.  Half-frightened  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and, 
listening  attentively,  discovered  that  my  brother  had  arrived. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  My  mother  must  have  sent  for  him, 
thought  I,  and  then  the  certainty  came  to  my  heart  that  my 
father  was  dangerously  ill. 

I  think  I  must  have  stayed  almost  an  hour,  listening  to  every 
sound.  No  one  went  into  my  fathers  room;  but  my  mother  and 
brother  remained  talking  for  a  long  time  down-stairs.  I  wondered 
what  they  could  be  saying,  what  could  be  going  on  between  them. 

As  no  one  had  called  me  to  welcome  my  brother,  I  did  not 
show  myself.    It  would  be  time  enough  in  the  morning. 

I  could  not  go  to  sleep  again,  I  was  so  disturbed  by  sad 
thoughts. 

In  the  morning  I  saw  my  brother,  who  kissed  me,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  Why  has  my  brother  come  ?"  said  I  to  my  mother. 

"  What  business  have  you  to  know  V  said  she ;  "  I  am  not 
bound  to  tell  you  everything/' 

"  I  simply  ask  why  he  has  come/'  replied  I,  "  because  I  was 
not  aware  he  had  any  holiday  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  is  my 
father  so  ill,  that  you  have  sent  for  him  ?" 

My  mother  looked  at  me  in  astonishment.  I  never  had  dared 
to  speak  so  openly  to  her  before ;  she  ordered  me  to  my  room, 
telling  me  that  I  was  not  to  come  down  before  I  was  called ;  that 
they  did  not  want  a  spy  in  the  house. 

"  Cannot  I  go  and  see  my  father  ?"  asked  I,  as  we  were  going 
up-stairs,  together. 

"  No/'  answered  she,  "  your  father  does  not  want  you/'  and 
turning  round,  she  waited  till  she  had  seen  me  into  my  room,  and 
then  I  heard  her  going  to  my  father. 

A  little  time  after  this,  the  servant  came  to  my  room ;  I  did 
not  ask  her  any  questions,  but  as  she  saw  me  crying  she  said  very 
gently  to  me,  "  Do  not  cry,  Mademoiselle,  your  mother  telegraphed 
for  your  brother  yesterday,  but  I  do  not  think  Monsieur  is  very  ill/' 

"  Has  the  doctor  been  here  V-  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"No,  not  yet." 

"Who  is  he  P 

"  A  young  man — an  Italian,  I  think/' 

The  fact  of  a  young  doctor  coming  to  attend  my  father  rather 
displeased  me.  There  were  plenty  of  elderly  ones  in  the  town, 
and  I  was  vexed  that  they  had  not  sent  for  one  of  them  ? 

As  on  the  previous  day,  I  only  came  down  to  dinner,  and 
nothing  was  said  to  me  about  my  father.  In  the  evening  we  all 
sat  in  the  drawing-room,  therefore  I  thought  that  my  father  must 
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be  asleep,  and  better,  for  surely  they  would  not  have  left  him  alone 
if  he  had  been  worse. 

During  all  that  night,  nobody  was  near  him.  I  rose  early  the 
next  morning  and  before  any  one  was  up,  I  went  down  stairs.  It 
had  snowed  all  night,  and  was  snowing  still.  The  sky  had  that 
peculiar  gray  shade  which  always  precedes  intense  cold  and  frost. 
Everything  looked  desolate  and  gloomy. 

I  remained  thus  alone,  lost  in  thoughts  which  came  to  my 
heart,  filling  it  with  hopeless  despondency. 

Breakfast  was  over,  no  one  had  sent  for  me,  so  I  took  my  tasse 
de  Cafi  alone. 

My  father  had  scarcely  been  two  days  in  bed,  and  already  what 
a  change  for  me  !  What  would  it  be  if  he  were  to  die  ?  At  this 
thought  a  feeling  of  despair  took  possession  of  me.  I  hurried  to 
my  room  to  hide  my  tears. 

That  day  I  resolved  to  see  my  father.  How  I  should  succeed 
I  did  not  know,  but  see  him  I  would. 

The  doctor  came  at  twelve,  and  then  at  four  again.  My  heart 
began  to  beat  so  quickly  when  I  heard  him  going  down,  that  I 
could  scarcely  breathe.  I  felt  undecided  what  to  do.  "  Should  I 
stop  him,  to  ask  his  opinion  of  my  father's  health  T}  but  then  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  "  this  doctor  does  not  know  me,  perhaps 
has  no  idea  of  my  existence  :  will  it  not  seem  strange  to  him 
that  a  daughter  of  the  house  is  kept  away,  when  her  place  ought 
to  be  beside  her  father  ?  What  will  he  think  of  my  mother  ? 
No,  thought  I,  he  has  not  seen  me,  I  shall  not  speak  to  him." 

There  I  stood  inside  the  door  of  my  room,  watching  and  wait- 
ing for  the  first  opportunity  to  go  to  my  father.  My  mother  was 
with  him — if  she  would  but  come  out — I  could  then  attain  my 
object,  but  no — she  stayed  there  till  dinner  time,  and  then  I  came 
down  also,  to  take  my  place  at  table. 

The  soup  was  served,  I  took  some,  but  I  thought  every  mouth- 
ful would  choke  me.  I  felt  my  mother's  eyes  were  on  me  ;  but  I 
looked  as  if  unconscious  of  the  fact. 

I  wTas  determined  to  see  my  father,  but  I  knew  that  if  I  ex- 
pressed the  smallest  desire  to  that  effect,  I  wTould  fail ;  so,  I  kept 
my  look  of  unconcern,  showing  no  sign  of  the  anxiety  which  was 
torturing  my  heart. 

My  mother  began  to  talk  with  my  brother,  and  being,  I  sup- 
pose, satisfied  with  my  looks,  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
watch  me  any  longer ;  all  the  while  however,  I  was  counting  every 
minute,  every  second,  and  when  the  moment  came  I  thought  I 
never  would  have  courage  to  get  up.  .  .  .  At  last  I  rose  from  my 
chair,  looked  deceitfully,  under  the  table,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing, then  quietly,  and  apparently  without  any  haste,  I  left  the 
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room,  mounted  the  first  flight  of  twelve  steps  as  if  I  were  counting 
them ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  second  flight,  I  took  three  steps  at 
a  time,  and  in  half  a  second  was  beside  my  father. 

Nobody  was  in  the  room,  he  was  there  quite  alone.  They  had- 
heartlessly  left  him,  to  eat  their  dinner,  when  they  must  have 
known  he  was  at  death's  door  !• — 

He  did  not  recognise  me. — I  kissed  him,  called  him,  but  no  an- 
swer came. 

His  breathing  was  heavy,  and  he  moved  his  head  restlessly.  I 
arranged  his  pillows,  warmed  his  cold  hands  in  mine,  and  bathed 
his  forehead,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  recognition,  no  smile  on  his 
lips,  no  light  in  his  eyes ;  he  was  unconscious,  life  was  almost  ex- 
tinct.   I  had  come  too  late  ! 

My  mother  presently  came  into  the  room  followed  by  my 
brother ;  they  both  looked  surprised  to  see  me  there.  I  looked 
at  them,  but  none  of  us  uttered  a  word. 

If  they  had  told  me  to  go,  I  would  not  have  moved,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  understood  as  much  by  my  looks. 

My  mother  and  my  two  brothers  seated  themselves  near  the 
fire,  beside  a  little  table.  I  took  a  chair,  and  remained  in  the 
alcove,  being  thus  separated  from  them  by  the  bed. 

I  had  my  Bible,  and  read  by  myself  whilst  they  whispered 
together. 

At  ten  o'clock  my  father  suddenly  raised  himself  up.  I  rushed 
forward  to  support  him,  he  spread  his  arms  out  as  if  wishing  to 
embrace  some  object  which  he  saw,  and  then  fell  back,  with  his 
head  on  my  shoulder. 

I  looked  at  him  thinking  he  had  fainted — but  my  mother  who 
had  come  near,  quietly  said — "  He  is  dead  Vs 

A  kind  of  faintness  took  possession  of  me,  for  a  few  minutes  I 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  ;  but  soon  recovered  myself. 

I  then  gently  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  closed  his  eyes,  and 
stayed  there  looking  at  him. 

Presently  I  heard  my  mother  say  that  we  were  all  to  retire,, 
and  that  the  servants  would  come. 

"No/'  said  I,  almost  in  anger.  "No  one  except  me  need 
stay  here;  but  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  my  father,  every  one  else 
can  go  to  bed." 

"  Oh,  you  may  stay  if  you  like/'  said  she.  "  It  is  the  least 
you  can  do — you  will  soon  know  what  you  have  lost." 

"  Don't,  Madame,"  I  heard  the  servant  say,  "  you  speak  to 
Mademoiselle,  as  if  she  had  no  heart." 

They  all  retired,  and  alone  I  stayed  near  my  father,  wishing  that 
I  might  be  at  rest  with  him  who  had  been  so  loving,  and  so  patient 
with  me,  and  who  had  now  left  me  so  desolate — so  unprotected. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MY  DETERMINATION. 

For  two  nights  I  stayed  alone  near  the  loved  remains  of  my 
dear  father. 

What  my  thoughts  were  in  those  solitary  hours  can  easily  be 
guessed  by  those,  who  in  reading  these  pages  have  awakened 
in  their  hearts  the  memory  of  a  lost  friend,  or,  still  more,  of  a 
much  beloved  parent. 

I  could  not  help  having  my  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  his  dear 
face.  Soon  he  would  be  hidden  from  my  gaze,  and  I  left  alone,, 
more  desolate  than  ever. 

My  only  friend  !  (I  may  truly  say  the  only  one  that  ever  came 
close  to  my  heart  and  understood  it  so  well.)  Why  was  he  dead? 
Why  had  I  not  been  taken  instead  of  him ;  or,  why  did  we  not  go 
together  ?    They  could  do  so  well  without  us  ! 

During  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  no  one  came  to  disturb  me. 
My  youngest  brother  offered  to  pass  the  second  night  with  me ;  I 
let  him  do  so,  but  the  poor  boy,  who  had  never  seen  death  before, 
could  not  overcome  the  fear  which  took  possession  of  him  when 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  it.  I  believe,  if  I  had  not  sent 
him  away,  he  would  have  fainted. 

"How  could  the  others  sleep  ?"  I  thought. ""Were  there  some 
people  that  nothing  could  disturb  ?  In  whom  the  heart  could 
never  be  stirred  by  any  emotions  ?  Was  this  the  case  with  my 
mother,  or,  was  she  really  glad  that  he  was  gone  ?  No,  I 
would  not  believe  it  !" 

I  prayed  God  to  forgive  me  all  uncharitable  thoughts  ;  I  asked 
him  to  help  me  to  be  patient  and  dutiful — not  to  be  selfish  in  my 
own  sorrow ;  perhaps  they  were  sorry  too,  God  knows,  and  he 
alone  will  judge. 

Words  long  ago  spoken  by  my  father  to  me,  came  back  to  my 
memory  and  soothed  my  heart  in  its  bitter  grief,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  my  despair,  I  thought  of  the  joys  that  are  to  come,  when,  after 
this  life  has  passed  away,  all  those  who  have  been  united  on  earth, 
shall  meet  again — never  to  part. 

I  was  now  left  to  my  own  self,  without  any  experience  of  the 
world,  and  without  any  one  to  help  me  to  battle  against  it ;  what 
was  to  become  of  me  ?  I  did  not  know.  I  had  not  the  smallest 
idea  of  what  my  mother  intended  to  do.  She  certainly  would  not 
send  me  away;  for  where  could  I  go  ? 

I  dreaded  thinking  of  the  future,  it  seemed  so  dark  before  me, 
so  full  of  hard  trials  and  sorrows ;  but  she  was  my  mother,  and! 
whatever  happened,  I  felt  I  must  try  to  bear  all  from  her. 
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Nevertheless  these  were  not  very  comfortable  thoughts.  We 
cannot  be  indispensable  to  others,  my  father  had  often  told  me  so ; 
but  I  could  be  useful  at  home  by  taking  my  share  of  household 
duties.  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  please  my  mother.  I  would 
make  her  love  me  a  little — if  it  were  possible. 

With  my  heart  full  of  these  new  desires,  I  fell,  for  the  last 
time,  on  my  knees,  before  all  that  remained  of  the  father  I  had 
lost  on  earth,  to  pray  our  Father  in  Heaven,  to  help  me,  to  comfort 
me,  and  to  lead  me  safely  through  the  rough  paths  of  life. 

#  #  4f  *  *  -X-  * 

My  father  was  buried,  I  could  never  see  him  again  at  my  side ; 
that  thought  seemed  to  bewilder  me.  Incessantly  I  would  fancy 
myself  in  the  quiet  room  up-stairs,  surrounded  by  an  unnatural 
stillness.  I  had  been  so  long  alone  with  him  after  his  death,  that 
his  dear  face  was  with  me  everywhere. 

At  night  I  would  awake  suddenly,  almost  feeling  his  arms 
round  my  neck.  Oh !  with  what  deep  sadness  I  would  then 
brood  over  the  reality,  that  I  never  could  be  folded  in  his  embrace. 

In  some  natures  deepest  sorrows  are  very  silent,  but  their  silence 
expresses  more  intense  woe  than  bursts  of  weeping.  I  could  not 
shed  a  tear  ;  no,  let  my  thoughts  turn  where  they  would,  I  could  find 
nothing  in  my  heart  to  soften  its  despair.  I  felt  as  if  transformed 
into  ice;  a  kind  word,  a  kiss,  I  think,  would  have  relieved  me; 
tears  then  would  have  overflowed,  but  there  were  none  now  to 
give  me  either. 

For  hours  and  hours,  I  would  think  of  fugitive  joys  for  ever 
gone.  I  saw  nothing  but  solitude  around  me,  though  surrounded 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends. 

My  mother  was  now  occupied  with  the  lawyer,  who  was  already 
engaged  in  establishing  her  right  to  all  the  property,  which,  till 
then,  she  had  shared  with  my  father.  We  had  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing  to  claim  from  her,  except  a  small  sum  of  money  which  we 
were  free  to  dispose  of  after  his  death  without  waiting  for  our 
majority. 

This  money  had  been  left  to  us,  some  years  ago,  by  a  friend, 
though  we  could  not  touch  it  during  his  life  time. 

Everything  else  was  my  mother's,  and  she  was  free  to  dispose 
of  it  as  she  chose. 

I  think  the  lawyer  must  have  had  his  lesson  before  hand,  for 
he  took  great  care  to  explain  this  to  me,  though  I  know  he  did 
not  think  me  so  stupid  as  not  to  understand  it. 

My  eldest  brother  was  of  course  mentioned  during  those  visits 
to  the  lawyer's.  We  seldom  heard  of  him,  he  was  always  so  far 
away,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  year  might  possibly  elapse  before 
the  news  of  my  father's  death  could  reach  him. 
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I  thought  much  of  this  brother  whom  I  had  never  seen.  It  was 
eighteen  years  since  he  had  come  home  after  his  examinations, 
wearing  his  midshipman's  uniform. 

I  did  not  know  why,  but  I  thought  he  would  be  kind  to  me,  if 
we  knew  each  other ;  and  in  my  heart,  I  longed  for  his  return. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  my  father  had  left  his 
library  to  my  second  brother,  for  I  had  never  heard  him  say  that 
he  would  do  so,  but  my  mother  having  asserted  that  such  was  the 
case,  of  course  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  submit. 

There  was  no  written  document  to  prove  the  bequest,  and  we 
might  have  claimed  our  share  of  it.  However  none  of  us  did  so,  but 
I  thought  it  unfair  on  my  eldest  brother.  "  Why  was  this  one 
always  to  have  the  best  of  everything  ?  Had  he  not  already 
received  enough  from  my  mother,  who  never  failed  to  choose  for 
him  la  part  du  lion" 

I  would  have  liked  a  book  from  that  great  library ;  but  not  one 
was  offered  to  me,  I  would  have  liked  to  steal  one  away,  just  one, 
the  smallest  of  all,  to  keep  for  my  absent  brother.  He  would  I 
am  sure  value  much,  anything  that  had  belonged  to  his  father ; 
but  I  dared  not,  I  was  afraid  of  being  detected,  and  as  to  asking 
for  it,  I  could  not. — A  refusal  would  have  exasperated  me  so 
much. 

"  If  my  father  have  given  all  his  books  to  my  second  brother," 
thought  I,  "  it  can  only  be  on  the  condition  that  none  are  to  be 
sold,"  for  I  had  often  heard  him  say,  that  if  he  thought  his  library 
would  be  scattered  after  his  death,  he  would  leave  it  to  the  town. 

Ah  !  if  the  dead  could  come  to  life  again,  how  many  things 
would  make  them  hurry  back  to  their  graves  ! 

My  mother  had  not  much  time  to  speak  to  me  the  first  fort- 
night after  my  father's  death.  We  only  met  before  the  lawyers, 
and  at  meal  times ;  but  after  she  had  seen  that  everything  went 
on  as  she  most  desired,  and  that  none  could  dispute  her  right,  she 
began  to  make  me  feel  the  change  of  my  position. 

Visitors  came  ;  but  I  never  saw  them,  I  was  perpetually  kept 
in  my  room,  and  whenever  I  did  make  my  appearance  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, my  mother  generally  went  up-stairs,  leaving  me  alone. 

I  knew  the  usual  hours  for  breakfast  and  dinner ;  but  I  now 
never  was  in  time ;  meals  were  always  over  when  I  came  down. 

I  asked  my  mother  one  day,  if  she  had  changed  the  hours. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  nothing  will  be  changed  till  you  go." 

u  What  can  she  mean  ?"  thought  I ;  "  this  is  not  an  answer,  it 
is  more  like  a  provocation;"  but  I  said  nothing  and  left  the  room. 

Almost  every  day  she  went  out,  but  of  course  I  was  left  at 
home.  Where  could  I  go?  To  see  the  few  friends  I  had  in 
town  ?    No,  I  would  not  let  any  one  know  that  I  was  unhappy. 
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Every  clay  I  discovered  something  which  made  me  understand 
that  I  was  de  trap  in  the  house.  My  mother  never  spoke,  but 
to  say,  that  she  could  not  live  with  me ;  I  reminded  her  too 
much  of  my  father,  she  had  had  enough  to  bear  with  him,  she 
would  not  have  his  daughter.  I  prevented  her  from  going  to* 
Paris,  from  doing  what  she  pleased,  and  now  that  she  was  her  own 
mistress,  she  would  not  be  encumbered  by  me,  I  was  to  go — to 
do  what  I  liked ; — but  go  I  must :  I  never  heard  anything  but 
that — Go,  go  away  from  here,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you.''' 

I  wonder  I  did  not  u  go  \"  "  go  93  whence  none  return  ! 

I  thought  of  it :  yes,  many — many  nights ;  death  came  smiling 
to  me,  showing  me  rest  from  all  the  troubles  of  this  world. 

None  would  regret  me,  perhaps  not  even  follow  me  to  the 
grave  !  What  could  it  matter  ?  then  she  would  have  her  wish,  she 
would  never  see  me  more. 

How  many  have  felt  how  hard  it  is  to  resist  temptation,  to 
battle  against  that  demon  who  has,  in  an  hour  of  despair,  taken 
his  seat  in  their  souls,  and  tormented  them  with  false  delusions, 
making  each  pang  of  suffering  more  intense,  sending  away  with 
sudden  terror  what  little  courage  they  have  left,  and  making  them 
doubt  everything  which  would  help  them  to  free  themselves  from 
his  grasp. 

Oh  !  but  after  such  hours,  when  calm  and  resignation  takes 
again  possession  of  our  souls,  we  thank  God  that  we  are  still 
alive,  for  what  would  have  been  our  fate,  if  we  had  then  died  ? 

"  Is  it  true?'''  many  will  ask,  "  that  a  mother  could  thus  wish 
to  get  rid  of  her  child,  of  her  only  daughter  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
no  dread  of  what  would  become  of  her,  made  her  tremble  and  re- 
voke her  own  wish  V* 

Ah  !  those  who  will  ask  themselves  such  questions  have  known 
without  doubt  what  a  mother's  love  is ;  from  their  infancy  her 
tenderness  has  shielded  them,  her  kisses  have  dried  their  tears, 
her  smiles  have  made  them  happy,  her  presence  has  always  been 
joy  and  bliss  to  them,  no  fear  has  ever  been  awakened  at  her  ap- 
proach, they  know  nothing  but  her  love,  and  love  only  do  they 
know  to  give  in  return. 

Happy  are  they  !    Oh  !  that  my  portion  had  been  like  theirs  ! 

My  brother,  who  had  gone  for  a  few  day  to  Paris,  was  coming 
back  again.  I  dreaded  his  return,  for  he  was  not  kind  to  me  :  he 
disliked  me,  for  what  reason  I  could  not  tell,  except  that  thoughts, 
and  sentiments,  likes  and  dislikes,  he  seemed  to  have  in  common 
with  my  mother ;  it  would  therefore  have  been  an  inconsistency  in 
his  character  had  he  felt  differently  towards  me  than  he  did. 

Both  were  at  home  now,  I  very  seldom  saw  them,  they  went 
out  together  taking  no  notice  of  me,  they  also  ate  their  meals 
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without  me,  who, — once  told  that  I  was  not  wanted,  and  could  cat 
either  in  my  room  or  where  I  liked,  did  not  try  to  claim  my  right 
to  be  present  at  table  with  my  family.  No  !  I  felt  that  I  was  cruelly, 
unjustly  treated,  but  my  pride  did  not  give  way,  I  silently  and  in 
solitude  eat  the  remnants  which  were  sent  to  me. 

I  never  spoke  to  my  brother,  what  could  I  say  to  him  ?  He 
had  such  haughty  ways  with  me.  Having  always  been  so  much 
made  of  by  my  mother,  he  thought  himself  greatly  superior  to 
every  one  of  us  ;  but  it  happened  that  I  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
bear  this  from  him.  If  he  had  given  me  advice,  and  tried  to 
protect  me,  I  would  willingly  have  let  him  assume  his  superiority 
over  me,  but  as  he  did  not,  I  proudly  showed  him,  that  I  could  do 
very  well  without  his  protection. 

"  My  mother  does  not  want  you,"  he  would  say  to  me.  cc  You 
are  in  our  way."  Just  as  if  I  were  an  encumbering  piece  of  furni- 
ture.   "You  must  do  for  yourself,  she  has  no  fortune  to  give 

you/'  and  then  would  come  the  finishing  sentence   "  You 

are  so  much  like  your  father — '* 

"  Don't  speak  of  my  father,"  I  would  exclaim,  "  You  who 
never  cared  for  him." 

Go  I  must !  I  felt  it,  there  was  no  longer  any  home  for  me. 
What  a  struggle  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  that  I 
really  was  to  leave  my  father's  house,  to  go.  Where  ? — Wher- 
ever Providence  would  lead  me  ! 

How  many  times  I  sat  down  and  wept,  believing  myself  for- 
saken by  all,  and  counting  one  by  one  the  wounds  of  my  poor 
broken  heart. 

I  felt  old,  I  felt  sad,  sceptical,  and  weary.  No  one  cared  for 
me,  I  could  never  be  happy  again,  never  give  happiness  to 
others. 

Then  come  thoughts  of  resignation.  "  I  must  take  courage," 
said  I  to  myself.  "I  must  work, — honestly  work  to  earn  my 
bread,  for  I  will  not  be  a  burden  to  them  ! — God  will  help  me, 
every  sorrow  has  its  purpose,  perhaps  all  this  is  to  teach  me,  '  to 
be  less  independent,  more  submissive  to  others.' " 

Thus  would  I  reason  with  myself,  in  my  long  hours  of  solitude, 
and  endeavour  in  some  degree  to  nerve  and  prepare  myself  for  the 
future. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  I  was  able  to  apprize  my  mother 
of  my  new  resolution. 

One  day,  after  another  of  those  scenes,  which  were  now  so  fre- 
quent, I  told  her  as  calmly  as  I  could,  that  since  she  wished  so 
much  to  get  rid  of  me,  I  was  resolved  to  go,  and  that  I  should 
leave  as  soon  as  possible. 

My  brother  was  present,  and  they  both  looked  at  me,  with  a 
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smile  of  incredulity  on  their  faces,  just  as  if  to  say,  "  You  will  go, 
and  where  ?  will  you  please  tell  us  who  would  care  to  have  you  ?" 

I  understood  them  well,  better  than  they  thought.  They  had 
made  me  unhappy,  they  had  spoken  as  if  they  grudged  the  bread 
they  gave  me,  they  had  taunted  and  ridiculed  me  on  purpose  to 
force  me  to  do  what  in  their  hearts  they  most  wished  me  to  do, 
they  would  not  take  me  by  the  arm  and  shut  their  door  upon  me, 
but  they  told  me  to  "  go/"  so  often,  indeed,  that  I  constantly 
fancied  I  heard  the  cruel  words  sounding  in  my  ear,  they  haunted 
me  night  and  day,  and  now  that  I  was  ready — nay  morally  forced 
to  act  for  myself,  they  doubted  me ;  bat  they  were  glad ;  yes,  I  do 
not  hesitate  an  instant  to  say  so,  though  I  |am  speaking  of  my  own 
mother,  she  felt  happy,  that  I  had  plainly  said  to  her  that  I 
would  go. 

u  I  will  leave  the  house/''  I  added  with  decision ;  "  but  of 
course  you  are  well  aware  that  I  have  no  money  ?  It  is  perhaps 
indifferent  to  you,  if  I  beg  or  starve  ?  But  to  me  it  is  not ;  you 
have  always  told  me  that  I  was  proud,  I  will  show  you  what  kind 
of  pride  mine  is.  I  mean  to  work,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid,  I 
shall  not  disgrace  my  father's  name/' 

€*  You  are  a  minor,"  said  my  brother,  "  we  can  prevent  you 
from  going  if  we  like." 

a  You  cannot,"  said  I  angrily;  "  it  is  you  who  force  me  to  leave 
this  house.  My  mother  wishes  it,  you  cannot  deny  that/'  I  added 
emphatically,  seeing  a  gesture  on  his  part  as  if  he  would  interrupt 
me,  "  and  now  that  I  am  determined  to  do  so,  nothing  on  earth  will 
stop  me ;  but  I  shall  need  some  money,  and,  as  I  can  claim  what 
little  my  father  left,  I  shall  expect  you  to  let  me  have  it." 

The  storm  then  came  to  its  height.  cc  You  will  have  your 
money/'  said  my  mother ;  "  undutiful  daughter,  it  is  well  that  I 
have  enough  to  live  on,  and  that  everything  here  belongs  to  me, 
for  you  would  deprive  me  of  all  if  you  could.  Go,  you  will  soon 
have  the  few  pence  your  father  left  you." 

This  happened  a  month  after  my  father  had  been  laid  in  his 
grave. 

Now  that  I  had  taken  my  resolution,  how  was  I  to  carry  it  out  ? 

I  was  seventeen,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  of  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes and  dangers,  and,  as  youth  is  apt  to  feel  sanguine  as  to  the 
future,  I  expected  from  it,  more  than  it  could  give. 

I  resolved  to  write  immediately  to  the  wife  of  one  of  my 

father's  friends,  Madame  de  V  .     One  of  her  daughters  was  a 

great  friend  of  mine.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  life  I  led  at 
home,  for  she  had  often  come  to  see  me  in  my  father's  life  time, 
and  had  also  witnessed  the  w  ay  my  mother  treated  me. 

Madame  de  V — —  had  once  plainly  told  my  mother  that  she 
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thought  I  might  be  more  kindly  treated,  which  of  course  offended 
her  very  much. 

Monsieur  de  V  was  an  officer  of  La  grande  armee,  and  my 

father  was  very  intimate  with  him,  and  was  pleased  that  I  should 
associate  with  his  daughters  who  were  both  accomplished  and 
clever. 

During  their  sojourn  at  Tours,  I  had  sometimes  gone  to  see 
them,  but  now  they  were  living  at  La  Fleche,  and  as  I  could  not 
go  there,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  write,  to  ask  their  advice, 
since  they  were  the  only  persons  who  could  counsel  me. 

I  wrote  to  my  friend  Mademoiselle  de  V  and  enclosed  a 

letter  to  her  mother,  explaining  everything  as  clearly  and  truth- 
fully as  I  could.  I  told  her  that  I  had  decided  to  leave  my 
mother's  house,  that  I  could  not  stay  in  it  any  longer,  for  it  had 
become  intolerable,  and  I  asked  her  to  advise  me  what  to  do,  and 
where  to  go. 

My  letter  ended,  I  gave  it  to  the  servant,  'requesting  her  to 
post  it  for  me  at  once. 

I  watched  impatiently  for  her  answer.  On  the  third  day  the 
postman  brought  me  two  letters.  One  was  from  Madame  de  V — 
I  easily  recognized  her  writing  on  the  address ;  but  the  other  sur- 
prised me,  I  could  not  make  out  from  whence  it  came,  the 
envelope  looked  so  official.  I  read  it  first,  for  I  have  the 
habit  of  going  boldly  into  whatever  puzzles  me,  or  excites  my 
curiosity.  This  is  a  trait  which  belongs  to  my  character,  it 
soothes  my  feverish  impatience,  and  gives  me  courage  to  meet  the 
worst. 

"  Palais  de  Justice  39  was  written  on  the  top  of  the  page ;  below 
the  signature  of  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  would  have  given  a  very  long  and  low 
whistle,  which  would  have  expressed — "  So  that's  what  you  are  up 
to  V3 — But  as  I  was  only  a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  I  simply  read 
the  letter  word  for  word,  very  coolly  with  a  disdainful  smile  on 
my  face,  for  if  I  have  not  already  told  my  readers,  I  had  better 
let  them  know  at  once,  that  there  is  often,  even  now,  something 
like  a  sneer  in  the  corners  of  my  mouth ;  nature  made  it  so,  I 
cannot  help  it,  I  am  bound  to  keep  what  she  so  generously 
gave  me. 

It  is  not,  kind  reader — fellow  sufferer  in  this  world  of  woe — it 
is  not  in  times  of  violent  mental  excitement  that  you  are  conscious 
of  any  change  in  the  expression  of  your  own  face ;  but  there  are 
times  of  deep,  though  quiet  feeling  when  the  whole  countenance 
seems  to  change ;  sometimes  the  very  features  may  be  felt  to 
relax,  and  the  eye  to  grow  larger  and  darker  with  a  proud  triumph 
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over  obstacles  and  difficulties  long  contended  against ;  sometimes 
— and  these  are  dreadful  times — the  face  seems  to  grow  stiff,  and 
cold,  and  quiet  with  the  dull  agony  of  despair ;  and  then  again 
sometimes — as  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing — there  comes 
stealing  over  that  one  feature,  which  of  all  others  betrays  the 
feelings  most — the  bitter  scorn  of  contempt.  So  is  the  face  of 
God's  beautiful  world  changed  in  a  moment  by  the  fitful  elements, 
when  they  rise  in  war  against  her.  At  one  time  all  radiant  and 
joyous  in  sunshine,  and  in  the  triumph  of  her  rich  prosperity; 
at  another  time  all  dark,  drear,  and  dull,  with  the  quiet  desola- 
tion of  the  storm  that  has  past.  But  the  world  of  nature  cannot 
sneer,  for  the  tempest  comes  direct  from  her  Maker's  hand.  She 
cannot  sneer  at  God,  as  man  can  sneer  at  man — ah  !  well  for  us 
when  the  storm  is  over  and  gone — and  we  have  returned  to  our 
quiet  selves — the  triumph,  the  despair,  the  scorn  all  past,  and  we 
left  patient,  calm,  and  trustful,  abiding  the  will  of  our  Maker  ! 

Very  coolly,  however,  I  read  that  letter ;  I  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid.    It  requested  me  to  present  myself  at  a  certain  hour  on 

the  following  day  at  the  private  residence  of  Monsieur  de  L  

"  Juge  de  paix  de  Uendroit" 

I  put  the  summons  into  my  pocket,  and  tore  open  my  other 
ktter. 

"  Dear  child,"  it  began,  "  I  have  received  your  letter,  perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  that  it  had  been  opened,  and  very  likely 
read  before  it  reached  me  ?  Do  be  careful  how  you  send  your 
letters,  etc." 

This  really  did  put  me  out  of  temper  !  I  had  given  the  letter 
to  the  servant,  therefore,  I  called  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
not  posted  my  letter  when  I  gave  it  to  her. 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle/''  said  she,  "  but  first  Madame  took  it 
away." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  trying  not  to  look  vexed  before  her ;  "  that 
is  all  I  want  to  know." 

As  soon  as  she  had  left  the  room,  I  went  to  my  mother 
and  said — 

"  I  wrote,  a  few  days  ago,  to  Madame  de  V  .    I  need  not 

tell  you  what  I  said  to  her,  as  you  read  my  letter  before  it  was 
posted.  If  you  had  asked  to  see  it,  I  would  not  have  refused  your 
request.  You  know  that  I  said  nothing  in  that  letter  but  what 
is  true." 

"Who  told  you  I  had  read  your  letter?"  said  my  mother. 

"  Nobody  positively  told  me,  I  guessed  it  first  by  what  Madame 

de  V          writes  to  me  in  her  letter,  and  afterwards  I  became 

certain  of  it,  when  the  servant  told  me  that  before  she  posted  it, 
you  had  it  in  your  hand." 
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"  And  did  you  not  receive  another  letter  ?"  said  she,  with  the 
same  sneer  which  I  have  inherited  from  her. 

"  Yes/'  replied  I,  with  a  look  of  indifference.  "  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  Monsieur  de  L  ,  I  shall  go  there  to-morrow." 

"  And  what  will  you  say  to  him  ?" 

"  Oh !  as  it  is  at  your  request  that  he  has  written  to  me,  I 
suppose  he  will  let  you  know."  And  having  said  this  I  left  the 
room. 

Such  ways  of  proceeding  between  mother  and  daughter,  must 
appear  more  than  strange,  but  what  could  I  say — what  could  I  do  ? 

I  had  been  so  much  provoked,  so  cruelly  thrown  on  my  own  re- 
sources, that  I  felt  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  my  actions. 

They  almost  disowned  me,  therefore  I  would  not  trouble  them, 
I  could  do,  as  many  others  did ;  I  would  work  ! 

The  next  day  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  found  myself  in 
the  private  study  of  Monsieur  de  L  . 

He  was  a  cold  stern  man,  a  widower  with  three  daughters, 
who  gave  him  great  trouble,  I  knew. 

He  asked  me  my  age,  and  on  hearing  that  I  was  only  seven- 
teen, told  me  that,  being  a  minor,  I  could  not  leave  my  mother's 
house  without  her  knowledge  and  consent,  but  that  I  might  be 
put  under  the  care  of  a  guardian. 

"  My  mother  will  not  take  that  trouble,"  said  1 1,  "  she  will 
have  no  guardian  for  me,  for  one  of  my  uncles  once  offered  to 
take  me,  and  she  refused  him.  I  cannot  stay  at  home,  my 
mother  has  plainly  told  me 'to  go,  she  cannot  deny  it.    You  know 

what  I  have  written  to  Madame  de  V  ,  for  my  mother  has 

sent  you  a  copy  of  my  letter ;  I  said  nothing  in  it  but  the  truth, 
if  it  had  been  otherwise,  she  would  have  taken  care  to  contradict 
my  statements." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  your  mother  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
your  letter,  has  she  told  you  so  herself?" 

u  No,"  said  I,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  "  I  said  this  at  a 
guess ;  but  your  question  now  confirms  me  in  my  suspicion." 

u  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ? — you  are  very  young  to  be 
left  to  manage  for  yourself,  I  do  not  think  we  can  allow  it. 
Something  else  must  be  done." 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  said  I,  u  and  I~do  not  know  my  relatives 
on  my  mother's  side,  and  she  herself  does  not  wish  to  keep  me  at 
home ;  I  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  go,  for  if  I  am  forced  to 
live  with  my  mother,  I  shall  run  away,  or  go  mad :  besides,  what 
is  the  use  of  so  much  discussion,  does  not  my  mother  incessantly 

say  that  I  must  go  ? — do  not  try  to  stop  me,  Monsieur  de  L  , 

for  I  give  you  my  word,  that  if, I  am!  forced  to  live  with  her, 
I  shall  run  away.    I  can  work.    I  shall  be  a*  governess." 
vol.  in.  40 
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"  This  is  very  sad,  have  you  any  money  ?" 
"  A  little,  not  much,  just  enough  to  keep  me  in  life  for  about 
six  months." 

"  But  where  do  you  intend  to  go  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  think  of  a  convent  at  first." 

"  But  are  you  not   a  Protestant  ?     They  will  not  have 

you/' 

"  I  will  try,  however,  and  if  every  door  be  shut  against  me  in 
this  country,  I  shall  go  straight  to  England." 
"  You  seem  very  independent !" 

"  Yes,  fai  Vindependance  du  malheur.  If  I  am  so  bent  on 
leaving  my  home,  it  is  because  I  feel  I  have  no  other  choice.  The 
world  is  large,  and  I  daresay  I  shall  find  a  little  corner  in  it,  where 
there  will  be  shelter  for  me.  If  my  mother  be  wise,  now  that  she 
has  pushed  me  to  extremities,  she  will  let  me  do  what  I,  like; 
otherwise,  I  cannot  answer  for  what  will  happen." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Monsieur  dc  L  ,  with 

an  expression  of  astonishment  on  his  broad  face  ! 

"  Nothing/'  answered  I,  looking  up  calmly  at  him ;  "  except 
that  I  prefer  earning  my  bread,  to  being  fed  by  charity." 

On  taking  leave,  Monsieur  de  L  requested  me  to  come 

back  two  days  later,  which  I  promised  to  do. 

When  I  returned  home,  I  said  nothing  of  what  had  passed 
between  myself  and  the  juge  de  paix.  ...  I  took  my  dinner  up- 
stairs as  usual. 

I  had  a  weight  at  my  heart,  and  felt  ready  to  give  way  to 
despair. 

Next  day  when  I  saw  my  mother  and  brother  going  out  toge- 
ther, I  guessed  they  were  going  to  call  on  Monsieur  de  L  . 

During  their  absence  I  began  to  look  out  my  little  treasures. 
I  went  up-stairs  to  my  father's  room,  so  cold  and  so  desolate 
now.  I  cast  a  lingering  farewell  glance  on  every  object  around. 
When  should  I  see  them  again  —  perhaps  never,  who  could 
tell? 

Shut  again  in  my  room,  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  what  I 
was  to  do,  and  where  I  could  go.  "  At  a  school  ?  I  should  be  the 
talk  of  all  the  pensionnaires"  thought  I,  "  there  would  be  a  hundred 
questions  asked  about,  and  as  many  comments  made  upon  me. 
No  !  that  will  not  do,  besides,  the  expenses  there  would  be  too 
great.  I  shall  go  into  a  convent,  there  no  one  will  see  me,  or  talk 
of  me,  it  is  to  be  hoped." 

I  was  acquainted  with  a  very  good  priest  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
one  among  a  thousand  unhappily  for  humanity.  My  father  knew 
him,  and  I  had  often  heard  him  express  the  great  respect  he  had 
for  him.    He  was  a  gentleman  moving  in  good  society,  clever. 
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liberal  in  his  ideas,  noble  minded,  a  real  u  Julio  le  maudit  "  only 
•with  upwards  of  sixty  years  on  his  head. 

I  resolved  to  go  and  see  him,  and  inquire  if  he  knew  of  any  con- 
vent which  would  be  liberal  and  charitable  enough  to  receive  a 
Protestant  for  a  few  months  as  pensionnaire  libre. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  and  on  the  day  appointed 

for  my  second  interview  with  Monsieur  de  L  .    I  first  paid  a 

visit  to  L'abbe  C  ,  who  looked  rather  surprised  to  see  me. — 

"Have  you  really  come  here  alone,  dear  child?"  said  he 
kindly.  "  I  have  heard  of  your  sad  loss,  and  believe  me,  I  feel 
very  very  sorry  for  you/' 

"  Ah  !  do  not  let  us  speak  of  it  now/'  said  I,  with  tears  in  my 
eyes.  His  wrere  the  first  kind  words  I  had  heard  since  I  had  be- 
come fatherless.  "You  know,"  I  continued,  "that  my  father 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  you.  I  come  in  his  name,  to  ask  you 
for  a  little  advice." 

Then  I  went  on,  explaining  to  him  my  new  situation.    "  I  have 

written  to  Madame  de  V  — ,"  added  I,  u  she  thinks  the  best 

thing  I  could  do,  would  be  to  go  into  some  maison  religieuse ;  she 
tells  me,  it  would  prevent  so  much  talk ;  but  I  am  afraid  no 
convent  would  have  me,  as  I  am  a  Protestant." 

Monsieur  I/Abbe  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said. 
"  I  know  a  little  convent  where  I  think  you  might  possibly  be 
received  for  a  time,  though  I  cannot  positively  assure  you  on  that 
point,  or  say  that  the  Lady  Superior  will  be  willing  to  admit  you 
without  knowing  more  regarding  you.  However,  as  I  know  her 
intimately,  you  may  tell  her,  that  you  were  recommended  by  me 
to  apply  for  admission ;  but  I  must  ask  you  to  mention  my 
interest  in  you  to  no  one  else,  as  it  would  do  no  good.  I  wish  I 
could  say  a  few  words  for  you  myself ;  but  you  know,  or,  at  least 
you  have  heard,  that  my  liberal  ideas  rather  portent  ombrage.  I 
am  obliged  to  be  cautious.  I  do  not  want  the  Father  Superior  to 
know  that  I  have  recommended  you  there." 

I  understood  him  well.  Poor  man !  Good  and  excellent 
priest !  how  persecuted  he  has  been  since  then  ! 

I  gave  him  my  promise  not  to  use  his  name,  except  to  the  Lady 
Superior,  and  bade  him  good  bye,  thanking  him  much  for  his  kind 
help. 

I  did  not  feel  so  dejected  when,  for  the  second  time,  I  found  my- 
self waiting  in  the  study  of  the  justice  of  peace;  but  at  his  approach, 
I  saw  immediately  that,  whatever  might  have  been  his  kind  inten- 
tions towards  me,  they  had  flown  away.  A  bird  of  bad  augury 
had  touched  him  with  its  wings  :  his  face  was  sterner  than  ever, 

I  do  not  know  what  my  mother  had  said  to  him,  but  evidently 
he  was  not  now  at  all  disposed  in  mv  favour.    He  told  me  that  he 
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had  apprized  my  mother  of  my  intentions,  that  she  was  willing  to 
let  me  go  into  a  convent ;  "  but  you  are  under  age/'  added  he, 
"  therefore  it  is  necessary  she  should  know  where  you  go,  and  with 
whom  you  mean  to  live.'" 

"  I  have  no  intention/''  I  replied,  "  of  hiding  anything  from  my 
mother ;  only,  if  I  enter  a  convent  for  a  time,  I  wish  her,  and 
every  one  else,  to  understand  distinctly  that  I  have  not  become  a 
convert,  and  do  not  mean  to  permit  any  one  to  interfere  with  my 
religious  belief.'" 

"  That  rests  with  yourself ;  no  one  else  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
convent/' 

"  To  what  other  place  could  I  go,  then/'  replied  I,  rather 
haughtily,  "  to  escape  being  the  talk  of  all  the  town  ?  Do  you 
think  I  do  not  understand  how  all  this  is  managed  ?  I  am  to  go 
into  a  nunnery,  or  somewhere  else,  where  I  do  not  yet  know  ;  I  am 
myself  to  look  for  a  place  of  abode ;  I  am  to  encounter  the  sus- 
picious looks  of  the  first  person  to  whom  I  shall  address  myself;  I 
am  to  say  in  plain  words,  that  though  only  seventeen,  I  am  leaving 
my  mother  because  I  cannot  live  with  her.  I  am  to  appear  un- 
dutiful,  and  heartless,  what  does  it  matter  to  them  ?  When  every- 
thing is  settled,  they  will  come,  she  and  my  brother,  to  inquire 
about  my  proceedings,  and  the  price  of  my  board  which  they  will 
then  promise  shall  be  sent  every  month ;  it  will  look  very  much 
as  if  they  were  paying  for  me,  but  in  reality  not  a  penny  of  their 
own  will  they  give ;  appearances  on  their  side  will  be  saved,  and 
they  do  not  care  what  is  thought  of  me.  I  wonder  how  many 
acts  this  comedy  is  to  have  ?" 

ee  You  seem  rather  sagacious  for  your  age/'  said  Monsieur  de 
L  ,  who  had  listened  to  me  smiling,  and  looking  rather  as- 
tonished at  my  volubility.  "  I  hope  it  will  help  you  to  go  through 
the  world ;  but  still  we  cannot  let  young  ladies  of  seventeen  run 
away  without  knowing  where  they  go." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  there  are  some  people  who  are  glad  to  catch 
at  anything  to  escape  the  stings  of  their  conscience,  and  to  put 
themselves  apparently  in  the  right  at  the  expense  of  their  victim." 

Monsieur  de  L  took  no  notice  of  this  remark,  but  went 

on  talking,  and  told  me  I  could  not  yet  receive  my  money,  but 
that  my  mother  would  give  me  some  of  it  in  a  fortnight's  time, 
while  the  rest  would  be  transmitted  to  me  either  by  her,  or  through 
her  lawyer. 

As  I  was  taking  leave  of  him,  he  stopped  me  to  say  that  he 
understood  my  mother  was  going  very  shortly  to  Paris,  that, 
therefore  if  I  persisted  in  my  wish  to  go  to  England,  (I  had 
mentioned  this  in  my  first  interview  with  him,)  I  was  to  let  her 
know,  since  I  must  not  do  so  without  her  consent.  "  You  will  pro- 
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mise,"  continued  he,  more  kindly,  "  not  to  do  anything  rash,  you 
are  too  young  to  be  left  without  any  one  to  advise  you." 

"  I  shall  let  my  mother  know  when  I  am  ready  to  go  to  Eng- 
land," I  answered. 

"  Do  you  promise  me  this  ?" 

u  No,  I  will  not  promise,  for  when  I  say  I  shall  do  it,  my 
mere  word  ought  to  be  sufficient." 

I  said  this  with  a  smile,  which  made  him  relax  his  stern  looks, 
and  we  parted  with  better  feelings  towards  each  other  than  might 
have  been  expected  considering  the  first  words  of  our  interview. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  LONDON. 

A  fortnight  more  and  I  was  to  leave  my  home  !  Strange  to 
say,  this  thought,  instead  of  making  me  feel  sad,  filled  my  heart 
with  new  hopes  and  new  energy.  I  had  nothing  now  to  regret, 
nothing  to  keep  me  under  its  shelter.  Like  a  young  bird  which, 
having  just  discovered  the  strength  of  its  wings,  takes  flight 
never  to  return,  I  wanted  to  try  my  powers,  and  go  far  away  in- 
dependent and  free. 

"  We  will  have  you  back  again  at  the  end  of  six  months,"  said 
my  mother,  when  she  heard  that  I  was  really  going  so  soon. 

I  answered  nothing,  but  thought  within  myself — "  It  will, 
more  likely,  be  in  six  years. 99 

I  had  not  yet  paid  my  visit  to  the  convent  recommended  to 

me  by  L'abbe  C  .    It  was  situated  in  a  distant  part  of  the 

town,  where  I  had  never  been,  and  I  asked  at  least  a  dozen  per- 
sons before  I  could  find  it. 

It  stood  near  the  church  of  N  D  ,  and  was  a  new  and 

rather  small  building.  My  heart  beat  loud  when  I  pulled  the 
great  bell,  and  saw  through  the  wicket  the  pale  face  of  a  nun 
peeping  out  to  see  who  was  there. 

I  was  introduced  into  a  rather  large  square  yard,  from  which  I 
heard  the  nuns  singing  their  vespers.  The  chapel  was  before  me, 
and  opposite  to  its  front  door  was  the  parloir  in  which  my  guide 
requested  me  to  wait  till  the  superior  could  come. 

This  room  did  not  look  gloomy.  I  curiously  examined  it, 
and  discovered  that  it  was  tastefully  decorated  with  drawings  and 
embroidery,  most  likely  executed  by  the  nuns,  or  the  pensionnaires. 

I  was  still  looking  round  at  everything,  when  the  Superior 
made  her  appearance.    She  was  short  and  rather  stout,  about 
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sixty  years  old.  She  had  a  handkerchief  tied  round  her  face,  and 
this,  with  the  head-band  over  which  hung  a  black  veil,  made  her 
features  appear  j  still  paler  than  they  were.  She  came  in  smiling, 
though  her  large  dark  eyes  looked  straight  at  me  with  a  steady 
scrutiny. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  a  very  dull  listener/''  said  she,  sitting  down, 
after  having  offered  me  a  chair.  "  I  have  a  maddening  tooth- 
ache." 

I  felt  sorry  to  see  her  suffering,  and  offered  to  come  back  an- 
other day. 

cc  Oh  no/'  answered  she,  "this  is  nothing,  indeed,  pray  tell 
me  what  errand  brings  you  here  ?" 

I  at  once  mentioned  to  her  I/abbe  C  ,  telling  her  that  he 

thought  she  would  not  refuse  to  receive  me  for  a  few  months. 

"  It  will  be  an  act  of  charity,  if  you  do,"  added  I,  "  for  I  posi- 
tively do  not  know  where  to  go ;  but  first  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
am  a  Protestant." 

"How  old  are  you?"  said  she,  still  looking  at  me,  as  if  she 
wished  to  read  my  inmost  thoughts. 

"  Seventeen ;"  and  as  I  said  this,  I  wished  I  could  have  said  I 
was  twenty,  for  I  felt  almost  ashamed  of  being  so  young. 

"  Have  you  no  home  ?    No  mother  ?" 

"  I  have  a  home,  and  I  have  a  mother,"  I  replied,  and  then  I 
began  to  relate  my  story.  As  I  spoke,  sobs  choked  my  ut- 
terance, I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  break,  and  reveal  to  that 
stranger  all  its  sorrow  and  despair.  Sad  indeed,  it  was  for  me  to 
have  to  speak  thus  of  one,  who,  if  she  had  acted  a  different  part, 
I  would  never  have  named  but  with  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude. 

I  abridged  as  much  as  possible  all  the  details  of  the  many  cir- 
cumstances which  made  me  leave  my  home.  I  did  not  want  to 
say  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  know,  for  I 
felt  all  the  unpleasantness  of  my  case,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
too  much  questioned. 

As  I  raised  my  eyes  towards  the  Superior  to  try  to  guess  what 
would  be  her  decision,  I  caught  her  look  sadly  fixed  upon  me,  and 
detected  an  expression  on  her  face  which  told  me  that  she  pitied 
me,  and  felt  interested  on  my  behalf. 

"I  cannot  give  you  an  answer  now,"  were  her  first  words, 
after  having  listened  attentively  to  all  I  had  said,  et  for  I  must 
consult  the  Father  Superior.  I  cannot  even  promise  that  I  will  re- 
ceive you ;  not  because  you  are  a  Protestant,  but  because  you  are 
so  young,  that  I  feel,  it  would  be  a  great  responsibility  :  for," 
continued  she,  "  I  should  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  your  going 
and  coming,  and  still  the  rules  of  this  house  cannot  be  over- 
looked for  one  person  more  than  for  another.    We  receive  very 
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few  visitors,  and  it  would  be  remarked  in  the  neighbourhood  if 
our  door  was  always  open  to  let  people  in  and  out.  You  must 
give  me  time  to  reflect/' 

<€  Will  my  religion  really  not  be  an  obstacle  V*  said  I. 

"No,  that  would  be  no  objection,  and  would  be  contrary  to 
none  of  our  rules.  This  convent  is  not  of  long  standing ;  we  all 
of  us  make  vows  of  charity  and  love  towards  those  we  can  help 
and  comfort :  and  we  are  always  ready  to  receive  anyone  who 
comes  to  us,  Christian  or  Jew.  God  loves  all  His  people;  and  who- 
ever trusts  in  Him,  whatever  His  religion  may  be,  shall  be  saved, 
and  counted  among  His  chosen." 

I  looked  at  her  with  admiration,  for  I  would  not  have  believed 
if  I  had  been  told,  that  a  nun  could  speak  thus ;  they  generally 
are  so  bigoted ;  calling  all  who  are  not  of  their  religion,  heretics, 
and  believing  them  to  be  so.  This  lady,  I  thought,  must  be  far 
above  the  generality  of  nuns,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  rank 
she  holds  among  them,  but  by  the  superiority  of  her  mind. 

After  having  fixed,  in  case  I  came  to  her,  what  would  be  the 
price  of  my  pension,  she  took  me  to  see  the  appartement  which  I 
should  occupy.  It  consisted  of  two  little  rooms,  I  scarcely  looked 
at  them,  anything  I  thought  would  do  very  well,  for  my  greatest 
fear  was  lest  I  should  not  be  received  into  this  house. 

As  I  took  leave  of  her,  she  asked  me,  if  she  could  see  my 
mother.  "  You  must  excuse  this  request/'  said  she,  u  but  you 
are  so  very  young,  and  it  seems  so  strange  to  me  that  you  should 
leave  her,  when  you  still  require  all  her  care,  that  I  should  like  to 
talk  to  her ;  not  that  I  doubt  what  you  tell  me,  but  perhaps  I  may 
do  good,  by  making  her  understand  the  many  dangers  to  which, 
she  is  exposing  you,  by  letting  you  act  so  independently.  I  feel 
interested  in  you,  and  will  do  what  I  can  to  be  of  service  to  you ; 
I  shall  pray  for  you,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I,  that  God  does 
not  forsake  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Adieu,  I  shall  see 
you  again  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

I  left  this  good  woman,  feeling  that  in  her  I  had  a  friend. 

How  strange,  I  thought,  as  I  walked  home,  that  I  should  be 
better  liked  and  more  warmly  welcomed  by  strangers,  than  by  my 
own  family ;  and  I  repeated  to  myself  the  last  simple  words  of  the 
nun,  uttered  in  such  a  gentle  voice. — "  God  does  not  forsake  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  Him,33  They  gave  me  confidence  in  the  future, 
and  filled  my  soul  with  resignation. 

I  had  to  tell  my  mother  about  my  visit  to  the  Superior  of  this 
convent,  and  also  to  inform  her  of  the  wish  that  lady  had  expressed 
to  see  her.  My  mother  looked  hard  at  me,  but  asked  no  questions. 
I  felt  a  kind  of  dread  when  I  thought  of  her  visit  to  the  convent, 
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for  I  doubted  her  saying  any  good  of  me,  though  I  could  not  guess/ 
what  precise  accusation  she  might  make. 

If  I  were  her  bete  noire,  I  may  truly  say  that  she  had  become, 
my  nightmare. 

I  had  to  think  now  of  making  my  preparations  for  leaving  the 
house.  Many  little  things  I  wanted  to  have  which  had  belonged 
to  my  father,  but  my  mother  would  not  let  me  take  them  away 
unless  I  paid  for  them,  and  this,  of  course,  diminished  greatly  my 
little  fortune. 

Perhaps  it  was  unwise  of  me  to  spend  money  on  objects  which  I 
could  have  done  without,  but  I  was  young,  and,  like  others  of  my 
age,  had  confidence  in  the  future,  never  dreaming  of  a  day's  want ; 
and  besides,  I  had  no  one  to  advise  me.  Whatever  trifle  had  be- 
longed to  my  father  had  a  value  in  my  eyes.  I  wanted  to  keep  as* 
many  of  them  as  I  could  for  his  sake ;  treasures  of  the  past,  they 
were  the  relics  of  many  joys  gone  by. 

Only  one  thing  I  was  allowed  to  take  without  paying  for  it; 
for  no  one  else  cared  to  have  it ;  this  was  my  father's  portrait ;  but 
I  was  forced  to  take  my  mother's  also,  for  the  two  were  a  pair,  and 
she  declared  I  should  not  have  one  without  the  other.  I  took  the 
two,  and  they  have  shared  my  wanderings  ever  since. 

My  second  visit  to  the  convent  was  not  so  unfortunate  as  I 
had  feared  it  might  prove.  My  mother  had  been  there,  indeed, 
but  the  Superior  was  still  kindly  interested  in  me.  This  appeared 
to  me  marvellous. 

"  Our  Father  Superior  has  no  objection  to  your  coming  here/; 
were  her  first  words,  "  but  before  we  settle  everything,  it  must  be 
understood  between  us  that  whenever  you  find  yourself  with  our 
pensionnaires,  there  shall  be,  on  your  side,  no  religious  discussions. 
Neither  are  they  to  enter  into  that  subject  with  you,  and  if  any 
should  break  my  command  in  this  respect,  I  trust  you  will  apprize 
me  of  it.  We  shall  respect  your  belief,  do  likewise  with  ours. 
We  can  only  allow  you  to  receive  visits  once  a  week,  and  when 
you  go  out,  you  must  always  be  in  at  eight  o'clock/' 

"  Oh,  no  one  will  come  to  see  me,"  said  I.  "  I  know  so  very 
few  people,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  out  often." 

"Your  mother  has  told  me/'  added  she,  "that  she  wishes  you 
to  come  here  this  week,  but  I  do  not  think  it  possible,  for  we  are 
much  engaged  now.  Our  sisters  will  not  have  time  to  prepare 
your  appartement  before  Easter  Monday ;  if  you  could  come  at  the 
end  of  that  week,  it  would  be  better  for  us." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  wait  till  then,  provided  my  mother  can, 
keep  me." 

"  Is  she  your  own  mother  ?"  said  the  Superior,  looking  at  me 
kindly  with  her  sad,  beautiful  eyes. 
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"  Yes,  she  is  my  own  mother."  I  did  not  say  more,  for  I  could 
not  endure  to  be  asked  any  questions,  and  I  felt  that  the  least 
provocation  would  make  me  say  more  than  I  ought,  so  I  held  my 
tongue,  that  I  might  not  have  to  repent  of  having  spoken  too 
much. 

A  few  days  after  this  visit,  I  took  leave  of  my  mother.  We 
shook  hands ;  no  parting  kiss  was  exchanged  between  us.  She 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  affected  at  seeing  me  go,  and  for  my 
part,  though  sad  at  leaving  my  father's  home,  still  I  felt  a  kind  of 
relief  to  think  that  I  was  at  least  going  to  live  in  peace. 

Many  scenes  I  had  gone  through  since  it  had  been  decided 
that  I  was  to  go,  but  I  have  passed  them  unnoticed,  for  in  dwelling 
upon  them  again,  and  recalling  them  so  vividly,  I  am  afraid  ta 
awaken  within  me  the  old  bitterness  of  feeling,  which  I  have  for 
so  many  years  tried  to  crush  in  my  heart.  She  is  my  mother ; 
whatever  wrong  she  has  done  me,  it  is  forgiven ;  she  has  suffered 
much,  let  us  be  indulgent  to  those  who  have  known  what  unhap- 
piness  is. 

I  found  my  rooms  in  the  convent  looking  out  on  the  garden 
very  nicely  arranged.  My  sitting-room  window  was  sur- 
rounded with  red  creepers,  and  the  whole  appeared  very  neat  and 
cheerful. 

No  one  can  imagine  the  satisfaction  I  felt  at  finding  myself 
mistress  of  my  little  domain.  If  all  the  world  had  belonged  to 
me,  I  could  not  have  been  more  proud. 

One  of  the  Sceurs  Tourieres  was  to  attend  to  me.  I  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  private  apartment  of  the  nuns,  but  still  I  could  see 
them,  and  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  pension- 
naires,  and  occasionally  joined  them  in  their  hours  of  recreation. 

Having  determined  to  become  a  governess,  I  studied  a  great 
part  of  the  day,  so  that  fortunately  I  had  not  time  to  think  of 
my  loneliness. 

I  seldom  Avent  out,  and  never  did  so  without  letting  the  Mother 
Superior  hear  where  I  was  going.  I  thought  she  had  a  right  to- 
know,  and  saw  that  she  was  pleased  with  this  mark  of  respect 
towards  her  authority.  We  had  become  great  friends;  her  life- 
was  usefully  employed  in  teaching,  and  trying  to  implant  good  and 
religious  principles  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  young  girls  consigned 
to  her  care.  When  not  teaching  she  worked  in  her  little  laboratory, . 
making  medicines  for  the  poor  of  the  town ;  and  even  when  she 
took  her  walk  round  the  garden,  she  would  have  her  knitting  in 
her  hands,  the  needles  going  so  fast,  that  many  a  stocking  was 
made  in  those  few  moments  of  rest.  I  never  saw  this  praiseworthy 
woman  idle ;  her  life  was  a  blessing  to  all  around. 

There  was  no  other  pensionnaire  libre  in  the  convent,  besides 
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myself,  excepting  the  mother  of  the  Superior,  Mme.  C  ,  who 

was  past  eighty.  We  soon  became  intimate,  for  I  am  particularly 
fond  of  old  people.  I  was  always  there  to  give  her  my  arm  when 
she  wished  to  take  a  little  walk  in  the  garden.  We  would  sit  and 
talk  together,  she  of  the  joys  to  come,  when  she  should  be  at  rest, 
I  of  all  the  little  schemes  with  which  my  heart  was  filled.  I  still 
remember  with  gratitude  the  counsels  she  gave  me  the  last  even- 
ing we  passed  together. 

There  was  a  little  girl  in  the  convent  who  interested  me  very 
much ;  she  had  no  parents.  One  morning,  she,  then  a  baby  of  a 
few  months  old,  had  been  found  at  the  door  of  the  convent,  and  as 
nothing  could  be  discovered  about  her,  the  Superior  adopted  the 
poor  forlorn  little  creature. 

She  was  a  sweet  tempered,  very  affectionate  child.  At  the 
time  I  entered  the  convent  she  was  twelve  years  old.  I  became 
very  fond  of  her ;  she  was  almost  always  with  me  when  not  at  her 
lessons.  The  wrorld  for  that  child  consisted  of  the  four  walls  of 
the  nunnery ;  she  had  no  idea  of  what  passed  outside  of  it,  and 
did  not  wish  to  know.  Her  whole  desire  was  to  be  a  nun ;  she 
has  now  taken  the  veil,  and  my  little  Marie  of  ten  years  ago  is 
now  Sosur  St.  Joseph. 

I  like  to  recall  those  quiet  days  passed  with  Les  Soeurs  du 

C  /.    I  think  if  I  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  I  should  have 

stayed  there  for  ever.  The  nuns  wrere  all  so  amiable,  so  clever, 
and  so  courteous  to  each  other.  I  loved  them  all,  for  I  owed 
them  many  a  happy  day. 

However,  nothing  can  last  long  in  this  changing  life,  and  the 
tranquil  days  of  my  residence  in  the  convent  were  soon  to  come 
to  an  end. 

My  mother  had  long  since  left  for  Paris;  I  only  heard  from 
her  when  she  had  to  send  me  money.  Before  her  departure  she 
came  to  see  me  twice ;  but  nothing  was  changed;  the  same  cool- 
ness of  demeanour  existed  between  us.  She  had  no  objection  to 
my  going  to  England.  No,  I  might  go  where  I  liked ;  I  should 
soon  be  back.  These  were  her  last  words  on  our  last  meeting  at 
that  time. 

We  were  now  in  the  early  part  of  November;  the  dulness  of 
winter  began  to  set  in  everywhere.  There  were  no  more  excur- 
sions into  the  country  with  the  pensionnaires  and  the  nuns,  and  the 
necessity  of  staying  indoors  made  me  feel  acutely  the  want  of 
occupation.  I  was  so  much  left  to  myself  that  I  began  to  realise 
that  time  was  gliding  slowly  away,  therefore  I  decided  that  the 
sooner  I  began  to  do  something  the  better. 

I  told  the  Superior  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  her 
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the  following  month,  and  wrote  to  my  mother  to  let  her  know  when 
I  should  be  in  Paris ;  but  to  this  letter  I  received  no  answer. 

Before  leaving  the  convent  I  went  to  pass  a  few  days  at 

La  Fleche  with  Madame  de  V  .    This  was  a  visit  of  adieux, 

for  when  should  I  see  her  again !  As  I  bade  good-bye  to  all  my 
friends,  I  felt  that  I  was  saying  an  eternal  farewell  to  the 

past  One  by  one,  the  events  of  my  eighteen  years  of  life 

seemed  to  disappear,  leaving  behind  them  only  so  much  of  their 
memory  as  could  never  be  effaced. 

After  my  visit  to  La  Fleche,  when  I  returned  to  the  convent, 
the  Superior  met  me  with  a  letter  which  had  come  for  me  a  few 
days  before.  She  had  opened  it,  for  on  my  departure,  expecting 
to  hear  from  my  mother,  who  was  to  send  me  some  money,  I  had 
begged  of  her  to  read  and  answer  any  note  which  might  come  from 
her ;  but  this  contained  something  quite  different  from  a  remit- 
tance. It  was  an  offer  of  marriage,  from  the  son  of  a  lady  who 
sometimes  came  to  visit  me. 

I  must  say  that  this  letter  amused  me  intensely.  An  offer  of 
marriage !  this  was  the  second  since  my  father's  death ;  people  in- 
deed must  have  believed  me  very  rich. 

My  readers  will  laugh,  but  I  will  not  grudge  them  any  little 
merriment  on  my  account.  I  will  ask  them  to  picture  to  them- 
selves, my  young  admirer  of  nineteen  dying  of  impatience  to  begin 
life  with  a  young  girl  just  eighteen. 

I  told  the  Lady  Superior  what  I  knew  of  this  young  gentleman, 
and  in  my  excitement  owned  to  her  very  frankly  that  I  should 
like  very  much  to  answer  this  letter. 

"  What  will  you  write  ¥'  said  she.  "  Do  you  really  want  to 
marry  V 

"  Oh  !  dear  me,  no/'  answered  I ;  "  but  it  would  please  me  so 
much  to  write  a  refusal/' 

"  What  a  child  you  are/'  she  exclaimed. 

However  after  much  pour-parler  it  was  decided  that  the  letter 
should  be  left  unanswered.  For  after  all  it  was  only  the  foolish 
idea  of  a  young  man  whom  I  scarcely  knew,  to  whom  I  had  barely 
spoken  twice,  and  who  most  likely  wrote  in  a  moment  of  enthu- 
siasm, when  he  felt  that  he  could  brave  everything  for  his  lady- 
love. But  what  would  his  mamma  say  if  she  knew  of  it  ?  That 
was  indeed  another  and  more  serious  question. 

I  know  for  certain  that  my  young  admirer  is  married,  and 
probably  does  not  even  remember  that  such  a  being  as  I  ever 
existed. 

The  day  of  my  departure  from  the  convent  at  length  arrived. 
All  the  nuns  assembled  around  me,  each  trying  in  her  own 
way  to  be  kind  to  the  "Orphelin"  who  a  few  months  before 
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had  come  to  them  for  shelter  ....  I  felt  very  sorry  to  leave 
them. 

It  was  evening ;  at  eight  o'clock  the  train  was  to  start  for  Paris, 
and  an  hour  before  that  the  omnibus  came  for  me.  There  was. 
a  mingling  of  kisses  and  tears,  and  much  shaking  of  hands.  Many 
blessings  were  bestowed  upon  me  with  all  the  fervour  of  pure 
hearts,  and  kind  wishes  were  expressed  which  I  knew  would  follow 
me  wherever  I  went.  Then  the  great  front  door  groaned  on  its- 
hinges,  and  as  I  drove  away,  I  looked  long  and  regretfully  for  the 
last  time  at  the  cross  on  the  chapel  roof,  the  emblem  of  our  best 
support  and  consolation  in  all  troubles.  "  Wherever  I  go,"" 
thought  I,  "  God  will  surely  be  with  me/; 

The  journey  from  Tours  to  Paris  seemed  to  me  very  long ; 
nothing  worth  notice  occurred  however,  except  that  I  was  rather 
disappointed  to  find  no  one  waiting  for  me. 

I  had  written  to  my  mother ;  she  and  my  brother  knew  very 
well  the  day  and  hour  I  was  to  start  from  Tours ;  they  knew  also* 
that  I  had  no  where  to  go  when  in  Paris,  and  yet  neither  of  them 
came  to  meet,  or  to  bid  me  good-bye,  when  I  was  leaving  my  own 
country,  perhaps  never  to  see  it  again. 

The  thought  of  being  thus  forsaken  brought  back  to  my  memory 
all  I  had  gone  through  since  the  loss  of  my  father ;  and  my  heart 
swelled  with  bitterness  at  the  recollection  of  their  unkindness. 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  see  them/'  thought  I ;  and  instead  of  driving 
where  I  knew  I  would  meet  my  mother,  I  went  to  the  nearest 
hotel. 

Though  I  had  travelled  all  night,  I  did  not  go  to  bed,  I  was  too 
much  excited  to  feel  any  fatigue.  I  had  long  hours  to  stay  there 
alone,  for  the  train  for  Boulogne  did  not  start  until  past  four,  but  rest 
I  could  not,  so  I  counted  the  hours  as  they  slowly  passed  away,  having 
nothing  to  occupy  me,  but  my  own  sad  and  desponding  thoughts. 

If  wherever  we  are,  our  reflections  could  be  engraved  on  the 
walls  between  which  they  have  had  their  birth,  how  many  strange 
tales  would  be  revealed,  how  many  secret  griefs  would  awaken 
pity  in  the  hearts  of  those,  who,  in  passing  by,  would  stop  and 
linger  to  read  the  sad  story  of  some  unknown  sufferer. 

At  last  the  hour  came  when  I  was  to  go  to  the  station  to  be  in 
time  for  the  four  o'clock  train.  I  took  some  refreshment  before 
leaving  the  hotel,  and  started  u  en  route"  bearing  in  mind  that  in 
less  than  twenty  hours  I  should  see  the  sun  rise  in  a  land  other 
than  my  own. 

The  station  was  crowded,  and  for  a  moment  I  felt  bewildered 
among  so  many  people ;  at  last  a  porter  came  to  take  my  box,  ap- 
prising me  at  the  same  time,  that  I  had  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
more  to  wait. 
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"1  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  my  journey/'  thought  I. 
a  I  wonder  what  England  is  like  Ty  And,  carried  away  by  that 
reflection,  I  pictured  to  myself  all  I  had  heard  people  say  of  that 

country  and  its  inhabitants  Tall  Englishmen  with  long 

legs  and  arms,  red  hair  and  fair  complexions.  The  women  with 
their  large  square  bonnets  on  their  heads,  and  innumerable 
flounces  on  their  skirts,  red  petticoats,  thick  boots.  I  saw  them  all 
gliding  before  me  in  my  imagination,  when  suddenly  I  felt  some 
one  touching  me  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned  round  to  see  who  was 
the  intruder  breaking  thus  in  upon  my  thoughts,  and  saw  before 
me,  a  little  woman  in  black,  looking  much  distressed  and  almost 
frightened,  apparently  about  to  address  me. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  England  V'  said  she. 

I  looked  at  her  rather  surprised  at  her  question,  feeling  inclined 
to  suspect  her  of  undue  curiosity.  She  understood  my  look,  for  I 
saw  her  blush  under  my  gaze,  while  she  added  respectfully, 
"Excuse  me,  Mademoiselle,  but  I  thought,  having  read  the 
address  on  your  box,  that  you  were  going  to  cross  the  Channel, 
and  as  I  have  a  sister  who  is  going  alone  to  England,  the  idea 
struck  me  that  perhaps  you  would  not  object  to  her  company 
during  the  journey/'' 

Saying  this,  she  made  a  sign  to  a  young  woman  of  about 
twenty -two,  who  very  timidly  came  forward. 

There  was  nothing  to  awaken  any  suspicion  in  the  appearance 
of  those  two  simple  women,  who  were  both  in  mourning,  and 
seemed  much  grieved  at  having  to  part  with  each  other. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  incautious  on  my  part,  thus  to 
permit  a  person  unknown  to  me,  to  become  my  companion  during 
the  whole  of  my  journey  to  England,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  France,  especially  between  travellers,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  only  meet  once  in  their  lives,  the  stiff  ceremony  of  intro- 
duction before  exchanging  words,  is  not  absolutely  necessary ;  if 
we  see  honest  people  before  us,  we  do  not  stare  them  in  the  face 
like  Egyptian  mummies,  but  we  smile  and  talk  with  them,  and 
try  mutually  to  make  the  journey  appear  less  long  and  tiresome. 

I  really  was  not  sorry  for  this  occurrence,  it  seemed  a  kind  of 
protection,  and  though  we  knew  nothing  of  one  another,  we  agreed 
to  pass  as  sisters. 

This  idea  now  makes  me  laugh,  for  there  was  no  more  like- 
ness between  us,  than  there  is  between  night  and  day.  She, 
fresh  as  a  rose,  with  golden  hair,  I,  dark  and  pale,  resembling 
much  in  complexion  a  figure  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Fancy  a 
black  wig  artistically  arranged  on  the  top  of  one  of  these,  and 
you  have  my  portrait  complete  ! 

We  started  at  last,  the  poor  woman  who  had  first  addressed 
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me,  thanking  me  over  and  over  again,  for  my  kindness  in  allow- 
ing her  sister  to  travel  with  me ;  but  in  truth,  I  think  I  owed  her 
just  as  many  thanks,  for  it  was  really  a  relief  to  me,  not  to  be 
quite  alone. 

We  travelled  second  class,  since  for  my  part  I  was  not  rich 
enough  to  indulge  in  a  fauteuil  de  premiere,  and  I  suppose  my  com- 
panion was  about  as  badly  off  as  myself. 

Two  Englishmen  were  in  our  compartment  :  they  looked  like 
respectable  tradespeople,  who  had  gone  to  Paris  to  refresh  their 
brains  after  the  fatigue  and  bustle  of  their  calling,  but  when  I 
heard  them  attempt  to  converse  in  French,  I  soon  discovered  that 
their  acquaintance  with  that  language  was  extremely  limited  ;  in 
fact,  as  spoken  by  them,  it  sounded  to  me  almost  like  an  un- 
known tongue. 

I  was  very  much  amused  with  the  umbrella  belonging  to  one 
of  them,  the  top  of  which  was  as  big  as  an  American  apple  ! 
"  Dear  me/'  thought  I,  "  if  this  is  what  is  meant  by  '  an  English- 
man and  his  umbrella/  it  must  be  quite  a  sight  to  see  them  walk- 
ing along  carrying  such  things  in  their  hands !" 

My  sister  (I  think  I  had  better  call  her  so  till  the  end  of  my 
journey,  as  I  have  never  known  her  name,)  laughed  very  much  at 
the  remarks  I  made.  I  could  see  that  she  felt  miserable,  and  I 
wanted  to  cheer  her  a  little.  My  spirits  had  risen,  and  I  would 
not  think  of  anything  sad,  but  let  myself  be  amused  by  the  many 
sights  which  every  minute  attracted  my  attention. 

From  Paris  to  Boulogne — as  it  was  dark — we  had  not  much  to 
see,  therefore  when  our  two  neighbours,  the  Englishmen,  were 
sound  asleep,  one  of  them  snoring  to  his  heart's  content,  we 
began  to  talk. 

Poor  young  woman,  she  had  also  a  story  of  her  own.  She 
had  been  married  scarcely  a  year,  when  her  husband  went  mad ; 
she  was  now  going  to  her  sister,  who  had  a  shop  somewhere  in 
Piccadilly.  She  told  me  that  she  had  no  means  of  Support,  and 
therefore  meant  to  help  this  sister  in  making  artificial  flowers, 
by  which  occupation  she  made  her  livelihood.  The  thought  of 
her  husband,  I  easily  saw,  was  what  distressed  her  most.  She 
spoke  of  him  as  if  he  were  dearer  to  her  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.  "  Ah  \"  said  I  to  myself,  "people  can  then  be  happy 
sometimes  in  married  life  I"  and  involuntarily  the  recollection  of 
what  of  my  father's  and  mother's  married  life  had  been,  crossed 
mv  mind,  and  made  me  recall  scenes  now  passed  away. 

We  arrived  at  Boulogne;  there  was  a  rush  for  the  boat,  and 
we  followed  the  crowd.  We  were  too  late,  however,  to  find  places 
in  the  first  class  cabins  below.  When  I  opened  the  door  of  the 
ladies'  cabin,  I  found  that  it  was  full,  and  the  atmosphere  so 
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stifling  that  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  stewardess,  "  ray 
sister"  and  I  refused  to  remain. 

We  went  into  the  saloon, — at  least,  I  marched  there  first — 
not  knowing  then,  that  this  room,  after  the  evening  meal,  was  the 
gentlemen's  abode,  so  seeing  an  unoccupied  berth,  we  both  popped 
into  it,  thinking  ourselves  happy  to  have  found  such  a  snug  little 
corner  for  the  night. 

I  was  enjoying  my  unlooked-for  good  luck,  warmly  covered  up 
and  awaiting  sleep  in  the  contemplation  of  an  individual  opposite 
to  me,  who  was  already  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  as  if  he  were  at  every  moment  going  to  bite  off  the 
heads  of  several  brace  of  partridges,  suspended  just  over  his 
nose.  It  was  so  comical  to  see  his  face  shaded  by  the  birds' 
wings,  that  I  was  just  going  to  call  "  my  sister's  "  attention  to  it, 
when  I  heard  a  hoarse  voice  asking  me  in  polite,  but  abomi- 
nably bad  French,  to  have  the  goodness  to  move  away. 

I  stared  at  the  man,  quite  prepared  to  take  no  notice  of  his 
request,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  berth  to  its  owner.  I  thought  this  Englishman  very  unpolite. 
"  Why  could  he  not  leave  us  there  ?"  said  I  to  my  "  sister,"  €C  and 
sleep  on  the  floor ;  a  Frenchman  would  have  done  so." 

How  sick  and  miserable  wre  were,  all  that  dreadful  night ! 
I  vowed  that  I  would  never  cross  the  Channel  again,  and  thought 
we  should  never  cease  being  knocked  about,  and  rolled  from  side 
to  side  like  helpless  bales  of  goods. 

At  last  morning  came,  and  towards  eleven  o'clock  we  were 
able  to  go  on  deck. 

This  was  more  cheerful,  we  could  see  what  kind  of  people 
were  around  us.  They  were  all  English,  except  a  captain  of  the 
Zouaves,  the  most  tiresome  being  I  ever  met. 

He  came  from  Dijon,  and  on  that  plea  invited  every  one 
on  board  to  eat  of  his  pain  d'Epice,  which  is  renowned  for  its 
good  quality.  Of  course  he  came  to  us ;  I,  who  was  always  the 
first  to  speak,  thanked  him,  and  refused ;  he  insisted,  I  then 
plainly  told  him  we  did  not  want  it,  but  even  this  was  not  enough, 
he  continued  to  urge  on  us  to  eat  of  this  horrid  pain  ti'Epice  de 
Lijon,  with  an  energy  worthy  of  a  greater  cause!  "II  est  si 
Ion,  je  vous  en  prie  mangez  un/'  At  last  I  said  rather  crossly  that 
I  would  throw  it  into  the  Thames  if  he  attempted  again  to  force 
it  into  our  hands.  This  threat  made  him  put  his  cake  into  his 
pocket,  which  showed  me  that  he  was  very  fond  of  it  himself. 

He  followed  us  wherever  we  went,  wishing  to  know  who  we 
were.  "  Sisters,"  answered  my  companion,  foolishly.  "  Sisters, 
indeed,"  exclaimed  he,  "  you  don't  look  much  alike,  or  as  if  you 
were  daughters  of  the  same  mother." 
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How  glad  I  was  when  it  was  his  turn  to  be  miserable,  a  little 
time  afterwards.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  go  and  ask  him  if  he 
would  like  a  piece  of  pain  d'Epice. 

At  half-past  twelve  we  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  the  dark 
walls  of  London  bridge  wharf,  which  to  all  strangers  must  look 
as  dull  as  the  doors  of  a  prison.  How  dirty,  how  damp  and 
dreary  they  seemed,  reminding  me  that  I  was  no  longer  in  my 
own  beautiful  land,  where  the  atmosphere  is  always  so  bright  and 
clear.  For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  my  journey,  a 
feeling  of  regret  took  possession  of  me ;  but  there  was  not  much 
time  for  reflection  ;  I  had  already  said  good-bye  to  my  "  sister,"  as 
somebody  was  waiting  there  for  her — we  were  never  to  meet  again ; 
yet  we  could  remember  with  pleasure  the  few  hours  we  had  passed 
together. 

How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  we  could  say  as  much  of  every 
one  we  meet. 

A  cab  !  a  cab  !  I  heard  everywhere.  I  knew  no  more  what  a 
cab  was,  than  I  know  now  what  the  French  Emperor  is  thinking 
of  doing  with  the  Pope ;  therefore,  when  the  man  who  was  carry- 
ing my  box  hustled  me  into  a  Hansom,  I  made  no  objection,  only 
I  thought  it  rather  a  peculiar  vehicle. 

My  box  was  put  beside  me,  standing  erect  like  a  pillar. 

Unable  to  speak  English,  I  showed  my  address  to  the  porter, 
who  shouted  the  street  with  its  number,  to  a  man  perched  up — I 
did  not  know  where  ! 

Before  leaving  Tours,  some  friends  had  given  me  a  letter  to 
an  acquaintance  of  theirs,  who  was  to  receive  me  on  my  arrival 
in  England  ;  I  was  therefore  going  to  her  house,  thinking,  of  course, 
that  I  was  expected. 

How  strange  the  City  of  London  seemed  !  The  sight  of  the 
houses  did  not  please  me,  they  were  too  devoid  of  architectural 
ornament.    This  was  not  la  ville  coquette  de  Paris. 

One  thing  puzzled  me  a  great  deal  while  I  was  driving  away 
in  that  Hansom  :  I  could  not  make  out  where  the  driver  sat, 
and  when  having  stopped,  I  saw  him  coming  to  give  a  tremen- 
dous knock  (another  thing  which  surprised  me  much)  at  the  door 
of  the  house  to  which  I  had  directed  him,  I  felt  still  more  bewil- 
dered?  for  I  could  not  make  out  where  he  had  dropped  from. 

I  was  shown  into  a  large  room,  and  had  not  waited  long 
before  a  woman  servant  came  to  tell  me  that  the  person  I  enquired 
for,  had  lived  there  a  few  months  ago,  but  had  died  six  weeks 
since,  and  that  the  house  was  now  occupied  by  other  people. 

Let  anyone  imagine  my  feelings  !  Alone  in  a  strange  land, 
among  strange  people,  with  not  an  idea  where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  ! 
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Little  more  than  twelvemonths  after  the  execution  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers,  it  was  accidentally  discovered  that 
poisoning  was  carried  on  in  Paris  as  a  business,  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  and  that  the  customers  were  personages  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration. Several  arrests  were  made,  chiefly  of  women,  of  whom 
the  most  conspicuous  was  Catherine  Deshayes,  wife  of  Antoine 
Monvoisin,  or  Voisin,  a  working  jeweller.  She  herself  had  prac- 
tised as  a  midwife,  but  her  gains  being  small,  she  had  combined 
with  her  legitimate  avocation  the  more  lucrative,  if  less  creditable, 
profession  of  fortune-telling,  whether  by  means  of  cards  or  by 
drawing  a  horoscope.  Her  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  con- 
federate was  her  own  attendant  Rose,  whose  confession  furnished 
an  unerring  clue  to  the  detection  of  a  monstrous  system  of  crime 
and  credulity.  So  many  persons  of  high  rank,  however,  were  im- 
plicated, that  Louis  XIV.  instituted  a  Royal  Commission,  which 
held  its  sittings  at  the  Arsenal,  and  was  generally  known  as  the 
Chambre  Ardente,  or  the  Chambre  des  Poisons.  The  investiga- 
tions of  this  Commission  were  conducted  with  a  most  suspicious 
degree  of  secrecy,  though  it  wras  found  impossible  to  keep  the 
public  altogether  in  the  dark,  and  enough  transpired  to  stimulate 
both  curiosity  and  invention.  Had  the  King's  command  been 
strictly  executed,  that  all  papers  relating  to  this  mysterious  case 
should  be  consigned  to  the  flames,  posterity  would  have  been  not 
less  blindfolded  than  the  contemporary  generation  ;  but,  as  it  hap- 
pened, only  a  portion  of  the  evidence  was  destroyed,  and  abundant 
proofs  remain  of  the  gross  superstition  and  depravity  that  prevailed 
at  the  most  polite  Court  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  gravest  anxiety  might  well  pervade  every  class  of  the 
community  when  it  became  known  that  among  the  accused  were 
the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  the  Princesse  de  Tingry,  Count  de 
Clermont,  Madame  de  Polignac,  the  Comtesse  de  Roure,  the  Due 
de  Luxembourg,  the  Marquise  d'Alluye,  and  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  Court.  It  is  true  that  the  worst  offence  proved 
against  these  noble  individuals  was  an  indiscreet  desire  to  pry  into 
the  future,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  the  permanent  enjoyment 
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of  the  royal  favour.  The  Duchesse  de  Bouillon's  disdainful  reply- 
to  La  Reynie  is  well  known.  Being  asked  by  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Police  if,  in  her  intercourse  with  sorceresses,  she  had 
ever  seen  the  Devil,  the  Duchess  haughtily  answered  :  a  I  see  him 
now,  and  a  very  ugly  sight  it  is.  He  is  disguised  as  a  Counsellor 
of  State/'  Her  sister,  however,  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons,  one  of 
the  King's  earliest  mistresses,  was  glad  to  avail  herself  of  an  op- 
portunity, purposely  afforded,  of  fleeing  the  country,  and  escaping 
the  consequences  of  her  really  criminal  intrigues.  Her  object  had 
been  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  anxious  to  be  the  sole 
heiress  of  her  uncle  Cardinal  Mazarin,  without  troubling  herself 
about  the  rights  of  others.  And  secondly,  she  was  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  recover  her  ascendency  over  the  king.  To  gain 
this  end,  she  was  for  ever  demanding  philtres,  and  even  carried 
her  credulity  so  far  as  to  supply  La  Voisin  with  a  lock  of  hair, 
with  nail-parings,  with  shirts  and  stockings  once  the  property  of 
her  faithless  lover,  these  charms  being  intended  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a  c  love-doll/  or  effigy  of  his  most  gracious  majesty, 
Louis  Quatorze. 

The  Queen  herself  is  said  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  La  Voisin,  but 
positively  refused  to  have  recourse  to  any  sort  of  love  potion,  lest 
it  should  prove  injurious  to  the  king's  health.  His  cruel  desertion 
of  herself  she  could  bear  with  resignation,  but  not  the  idea  of  pain 
or  suffering  on  his  part. 

The  Due  d'Orleans  was  twice  with  the  sorceress,  accompanied 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  the  Marquis  d'Effiat,  and  the  Comte 
de  Beuvron.  On  the  second  occasion  he  insisted  upon  seeing  the 
devil,  with  a  view  to  extort  from  his  Satanic  Majesty  the  ring  of 
Archbishop  Turpin,"^  or  some  other  charm,  by  means  of  which  he 
might  always  sway  the  king. 

La  Voisin  accordingly  presented  to  his  eyes  in  a  mirror  a 
figure  which  Monsieur  accepted  as  that  of  Satan,  while  a  ventrilo- 
quist priest,  named  d'Avaux,  addressed  him  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
was  at  least  not  human,.'  and  assured  him  that  the  king  was  in 
possession  of  a  master  talisman  which  secured  him  from  the  ascen- 
dency of  any  man. 

All  this,  however,  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  almost  in- 


*  According  to  a  rnediseval  romance,  one  of  Charlemagne's  mistresses  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  magic  ring  which  rendered  that  monarch  well  nigh  her  slave,  nor  could  he 
be  persuaded  to  leave  her  dead  body  until  Archbishop  Turpin  placed  the  ring  upon 
his  own  finger,  whereupon  the  royal  favour  was  transferred  to  himself.  The  Arch- 
bishop, however,  was  too  good  a  Christian  to  avail  himself  of  influence  acquired  by 
forbidden  arts,  and  flung  the  talisman  into  a  lake,  which  Charlemagne  never  again 
quitted,  but  built  on  its  banks  a  town  named  by  himself  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  his 
tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 
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credible  folly  of  Cardinal  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  nephew  of  Marshal 
Turenne,  and  Grand  Almoner  of  France.  This  high  dignitary  of 
the  Church  visited  La  Voisin,  disguised  as  a  Savoyard,  but  was 
nevertheless  recognized  by  the  c  wise  woman/  He  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  the  deceased  hero  could  not  have  made  such  a 
bad  use  of  his  opportunities  as  not  to  have  amassed  enormous 
wealth,  either  in  specie  or  in  precious  stones.  His  uncle,  dying 
on  the  battle  field,  might  not  have  had  time,  he  thought,  to  indi- 
cate to  the  bystanders  where  he  had  secreted  his  riches,  or  he 
might  very  possibly  have  distrusted  their  probity.  The  only  way 
that  now  remained  of  discovering  the  hiding-place  was  by  interro- 
gating the  shade  of  the  mighty  dead,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
Cardinal  agreed  to  give  La  Voisin  50,000  livres  if  she  succeeded  in 
evoking  the  dread  phantom,  and  200,000  if  she  forced  him  to  re- 
veal the  treasure.  A  fortnight  was  demanded  and  conceded  for 
preparation,  and  the  most  absolute  secrecy  insisted  upon.  The 
incantation  was  to  take  place  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  over  the 
tomb  of  the  marshal,  who  was  interred  in  the  vaults.  The  sacris- 
tan was  easily  gained  over  by  a  present  of  a  hundred  pistoles  and 
a  post  under  the  Grand  Almoner,  though  he  appears  actually  to 
have  sold  himself  to  La  Voisin. 

On  a  Friday  night,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month, 
the  Cardinal,  attended  by  two  gentlemen,  the  sorceress,  two 
priests  named  Lesage  and  d'Avaux,  the  woman  Rose  and  a  negro 
carrying  the  magical  apparatus,  were  secretly  admitted  into  the 
cathedral,  and  conducted  into  the  crypt.  A  kind  of  altar  was 
speedily  erected,  lighted  by  five  candles  of  black  wax,  the  sacred 
books  were  arranged  in  wrong  positions,  the  image  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross  was  placed  with  the  head  down  and  the  feet  in  the  air, 
and  the  priests  robed  themselves  in  chasubles  turned  inside  out. 
The  cardinal  was  warned  that  at  a  given  moment  the  form  of  his 
uncle  would  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  and  would  probably 
answer  whatever  questions  he  had  courage  enough  to  put  to  it. 

The  elements  were  in  harmony  with  this  abominable  drama. 
The  wind  raged,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  the  lightnings 
flashed,  and  the  thunder  rolled.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  fearful  night, 
and  well  adapted  to  work  upon  the  already  over-excited  minds  of 
the  cardinal  and  his  companions.  The  sacrilegious  priests  had 
just  pronounced  the  awful  words  by  which  a  morsel  of  bread  was 
supposed  to  be  converted  into  the  Divine  Essence,  using,  however, 
the  name  of  the  Evil  One,  when  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  for  a 
moment  illumined  the  darkness  of  the  vault,  while  a  tremendous 
peal  of  thunder  crashed  overhead,  and  seemed  to  shake  the  old- 
abbey  to  its  lowest  foundations.  A  shrill,  piercing  cry  rang  through 
the  crypt,  and  the  tomb,  opening  in  the  middle,  revealed  the 
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illustrious  shade  throwing  off  its  funereal  shroud,  and  rising  from 
the  depths  below.  Darting  at  the  cardinal  a  glance  of  anger  and 
contempt,  the  phantom  thus  addressed  him  : — 

€€  Wretch  !  my  house,  illustrated  by  such  along  line  of  heroes, 
is  crumbling  away  in  shame  and  dishonour.  None  who  shall 
hereafter  bear  its  name  shall  inherit  its  glory.  Before  a  hundred 
years  have  passed  not  a  single  Bouillon  will  remain.  The  treasure 
I  acquired  and  bequeathed  to  my  family  is  my  reputation,  and 
the  fame  of  my  victories.  But  what  is  that  to  thee,  all  unworthy 
as  thou  art  to  bear  such  a  name  V3 

A  second  peal  of  thunder,  not  less  terrible  than  the  former, 
again  shook  the  sacred  edifice,  and,  before  the  cardinal  and  his 
friends  recovered  from  their  fright,  the  apparition  had  vanished, 
the  tomb  had  closed,  and  the  sorceress  and  her  acolytes  appeared 
more  dead  than  alive. 

Marshal  de  Luxembourg  was  another  of  the  noble  frequenters 
of  La  Voisin.  He  asked  to  see  the  devil,  and  was  nearly  frigh- 
tened out  of  what  w  its  he  possessed  when  his  wish  was  gratified. 
He  only  desired  to  be  the  king's  chief  favourite,  *and  that  his 
nomination  to  the  duchy  of  Pincy  should  date  from  1596,  the  date 
at  which  that  dukedom  was  first  raised  to  a  peerage.  M.  de 
Lauzun  was  content  to  ask  for  the  love  of  each  royal  mistress  in 
her  turn,  and  his  Majesty's  sanction  of  his  marriage  with  Made- 
moiselle. 

There  remains  yet  worse  to  be  told.  It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons,  despairing  of  detaching  Louis  XIV. 
from  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  had  resolved  to  do  away  with  her 
rival  by  any  means  that  presented  themselves,  and  even  threatened 
the  life  of  the  king  himself.  Colbert  also  was  at  one  time  in  con- 
siderable danger,  and  there  is  only  too  much  reason  for  the  belief 
that  the  death  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Duchesse  de  Fontanges 
wras  accelerated,  if  it  were  not  entirely  caused,  by  poison.  Nor 
was  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons  the  only  criminal  of  rank.  Strong 
grounds  of  suspicion  existed  against  the  Duchesse  de  Vivonne, 
Madame  de  Montespan,  andFouquet,  formerly  Procureur  General, 
and,  so  to  speak,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

So  numerous,  indeed,  and  so  powerful  were  the  personages 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  these  mysterious  proceedings, 
that  the  Chambre  Ardente  was  brought  to  a  dead-lock.  After  a 
series  of  investigations  that  extended  over  three  years,  it  was 
judged  advisable  to  terminate  the  inquiry  in  a  summary  manner. 
Of  210  persons  accused  of  having  had  recourse  to  sorcery,  sacri- 
lege, and  poisoning,  36  were  burnt  alive,  after  being  put  to  the 
torture.  Several  of  these  were  priests,  against  whom  it  was 
proved  that  they  had  poured  the  blood  of  babes  and  little  children 
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into  the  chalice,  that  they  had  used  as  an  altar  the  body  of  a 
naked  woman,  and  finally  that  they  had  been  the  most  zealous 
and  dangerous  accomplices  of  La  Voisin  in  her  worst  crimes.  Of 
the  other  prisoners,  a  few,  very  few,  were  acquitted,  but  the  ma- 
jority were  condemned  to  the  galleys,  to  imprisonment  for  life,  to 
exile  and  confiscation,  or  to  detention  in  prison  according  to  the 
king's  pleasure.  These  last,  being  soon  forgotten,  remained  in 
confinement  to  their  dying  day,  no  one  daring  or  caring  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FORSAKEN. 

"  She  let  concealment  like  a  worm  in  the  bud 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek." 

Shakespeare. 

Morning  comes  alike  to  the  wretched  and  to  the  happy,  to 
those  who  rejoice  that  the  night  is  over,  and  to  them  who  long  for 
darkness  to  cover  them  for  ever;  and  so,  at  length,  in  the  midst 
of  all  her  sorrows,  it  came  to  poor  hapless  Fanny.  For  many  a 
long  hour  she  had  lain  tossing  in  wakeful  misery,  and  listening  to 
every  stroke  of  the  village  clock,  to  every  stray  sound  from  the 
hamlet,  to  every  odd  noise  about  the  house  or  in  the  room.  But, 
at  last,  in  utter  weariness,  sleep  had  overtaken  her,  nor  did  she 
wake  untirthe  sun  was  shining  brightly  into  the  room. 

She  rose  at  once,  and  dressed  quickly,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
him — who  had  promised — the  very  moment  he  came.  But  hour 
after  hour,  the  long  day  crawled  slowly  and  heavily  by,  and  he 
came  not ;  not  a  word,  not  a  token,  from  him,  to  cheer  or  comfort 
her  weary  heart,  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  postman  went 
his  second  daily  round,  and  there  came  a  note — a  few  brief  and 
hurried  words — yet,  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  in  her 
eager  joy  she  carried  up  to  her  own  room,  to  devour  in  quiet.  We 
must  look  over  her  shoulder,  as  she  reads — 

<c  My  Dearest  Fan, — J  know  that  you  have  been  hoping 
and  looking  for  me  all  day,  and  nothing  but  sudden  illness  would 
have  kept  me  from  you.  In  going  home,  yesterday,  I  fell  into  a 
ditch,  and  got  a  terrible  wetting,  and  this  has  laid  me  up  with  a 
bad  cold  and  throat,  so  that  for  the  next  few  days  I  shall  be  a 
close  prisoner,  I  fear.  But,  patience,  dearest,  and  all  will  be 
well. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate, 
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Once  more  disappointment, — once  more  delay, — once  more 
fresh  sorrow, — and  once  more  told  to  be  patient.  Patient  ? — what 
had  she  been  but  patient  for  all  these  long,  weary,  weary  months 
and  days  ?  She  had  listened  to  all  his  promises,  and  believed  them ; 
and  with  all  her  heart  trusted  the  maker  of  them, — but  at  last 
found  out,  one  by  one,  that  every  promise  was  false ;  that  she  was 
leaning  on  a  broken  reed ;  relying  on  the  honour  of  a  man  to 
whom  honour  was  unknown  but  in  name,  and  in  whose  lips  truth 
meant  fiction.  And  now,  at  last,  to  crown  it  all,  in  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  her  sorrow,  had  come  this  cruel,  heartless,  note  of  cold, 
crafty,  shuffling  evasion.  Not  a  word  of  passion  or  tenderness  in 
it ;  not  a  word  of  honest  regret ;  nothing  but  a  smooth,  treache- 
rous, lie.  Tears — bitter  tears,  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  read  it 
again, — not  tears  that  brought  relief,  but  tears  that  were  as 
quickly  dried  as  they  sprang, — 

"  Tears  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair" — 

that  roused  within  her  once  more  that  spark  of  revenge,  the 
thought  of  which  had  died  out  in  sleep,  but  now  started  once 
more  into  sudden  life,  and  flashed  into  angry  flame.  It  was  no 
noble  endurance  that  roused  within  the  girl  this  sudden,  vital  emo- 
tion ;  no  keen  resolve 

"  To  suffer  and  be  strong," 

but  a  deep  and  bitter  longing  for  vengeance ;  revenge  for  disap- 
pointed ambition,  for  blighted  hopes,  for  cruel,  treacherous  insults, 
for  shuffling  cowardice.  For  even  then,  if  in  the  midst  of  her 
desolation,  he  had  honestly  come  to  her,  and  boldly  said,  "  All  I 
have  promised  is  a  mistake,  a  dream,  or  a  falsehood ;  my  plans 
have  all  failed  me,  and  I  have  neither  heart  nor  courage  to  scheme 
any  further ;  you  must  for  the  present  do  the  best  you  can  for 
yourself,  apart  from  me;"  even  with  this  she  would  have  been 
better  satisfied  than  she  now  was.  She  might  have  been  content 
to  despise  the  cruelty  and  the  selfishness  which  had  betrayed  her ; 
but  here  there  was  neither  courage,  nor  openness,  nor  honesty, 
nor  any  one  quality  which  could  soften  the  blow.  The  thought 
of  forgiveness  was  blotted  out  of  her  heart,  and  revenge  took  its 
place. 

After  this,  day  followed  day,  week  followed  week,  and  month 
succeeded  to  month.  But  that  one  bitter  day  was  only  the  type 
of  them  all ;  and  the  few  cold  words  of  that  cowardly  note  only 
the  precursor  of  others  equally  false  and  cruel.  Excuse,  evasion, 
delay, — in  some  shape  or  other, — these  were  the  weapons  Stone 
now  fought  with ;  and  all  through  that  summer  and  autumn  he 
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never  showed  his  face  at  Crampton,  but  left  the  dosolate  girl  to 
bear  her  sorrow  as  she  might,  in  lonely  despair.  Illness,  bad 
weather,  or  some  unforeseen  accident  or  other,  continually  pre- 
vented his  promised  coming,  until,  at  last,  in  her  passionate  auger, 
she  would  tear  his  notes  to  pieces,  unread,  and  cast  the  frag- 
ments into  the  fire. 

This  had  begun  to  be  the  sad  state  of  things  on  the  famous 
Black  Friday  when  master  Reynard  had  that  swift  run  for  his 
life,  growing  still  sadder  and  darker  up  to  the  time  when  the 
cheery  little  Doctor  Vining  went  back  to  his  work  at  Langford, 
which  Fitzgerald  had  been  carrying  on  for  him  all  through  those 
long  weeks  of  nursing  at  the  Manor  House. 

"  Well,  Willy,  my  son,"  said  the  Doctor,  some  few  days  after 
his  arrival,  u  how  do  you  really  like  the  first  taste  of  a  Doctor's 
life?" 

"  It's  hardly  fair  to  judge  by  the  first  taste,  is  it,  uncle  ?  But 
still,  I  like  it  well  enough,  for  that  matter,  though  I  should  have 
been  glad  of  a  word  of  help  and  advice  now  and  then,  from  some 
older  head  than  mine.  The  question  is  not  so  much  how  do  I 
like  my  work,  as  how  do  your  patients  like  me  V9 

"  As  to  that,  Fitz,  if  old  Fosbrooke  the  lawyers  sister  is  to 
be  believed  (she  was  here  chatting  with  Mary  when  I  came  home 
last  night),  if  she  is  to  be  believed,  half  the  women  for  miles 
round  are  in  love  with  you,  and  more  than  half  the  men  inclined 
to  be  jealous and  then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  added,  "  any 
good  cases, — out  of  the  workhouse,  I  mean  ?" 

"  Well, — yes,  there  is  one ;  rather  a  nice  fracture,  down  in 
Pennycomequick  Lane.  They're  building  up  a  new  house  there, 
at  the  corner  by  the  bridge,  and  one  of  the  tilers  at  work  on  the 
roof  last  week  must  needs  begin  sky-larking  with  another  older 
fool  who  was  at  work  just  above  him.  At  last,  the  upper  fellow 
got  savage,  and  threw  a  bundle  of  laths  at  his  friend — in  joke,  of 
course — hit  him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  sent  him  rolling  off 
the  roof  down  into  the  road.  A  ladder  stuck  up  against  the 
side  of  the  house  broke  his  fall,  but  he  came  down  a  terrible 
crash  on  the  ground,  and  was  picked  up  for  dead.  The  fellow 
who  threw  the  bundle  was  an  Irishman,  one  Molloney,  who  keeps 
a  beer-shop  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  what  does  he  do  when 
the  crash  came,  but  crawl  down  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  he  says,  and  then  let  himself  drop  off  on  to 
the  top  of  a  hay  cart,  that  had  pulled  up  to  see  the  row.  He 
pitched  on  the  top  of  the  hay,  all  right,  but  then  instead  of  lying 
still  there,  he  rolled  over  on  to  the  horse's  back,  and  tumbled  into 
the  road,  where  he  lay  with  a  couple  of  broken  ribs,  till  I  hap- 
pened to  drive  by,  on  my  way  to  the  almshouses. 
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" c  O,  Docthor,'  he  cries  out,  when  we  had  got  him  on  a  table 
in  the  next  cottage,  e  O,  Docthor,  it's  staved  in,  I  am  ;  the  hoops 
has  give  way  intirely  /  and  then  he  rattled  away  in  true  Hiber- 
nian fashion  as  to  how  the  c  accident '  happened,  and  how  the 
bundle  of  laths — 'bad  cess  to  it/ — was  the  cause  of  the  whole 
mischief. 

u  We  soon  put  him  to  rights,  and  got  him  to  bed  in  his  own 
place,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  stupid  owls  tell  me  of 
the  other  man  who  had  been  carried  away  for  dead,  into  the  Blue 
Lion.  There  he  lies  now,  and  there  he  will  lie  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  However,  it's  a  nice  case.  There  arc  certainly  three 
small  ancle  bones  broken,  and  I  think  the  knee-pan  is  smashed. 
But  the  poor  fellow  fell  on  the  rough  stones,  and  got  terribly  cut 
up,  so  that  it's  hard  to  make  out  yet  whether  his  leg  must  come 
off  or  not/' 

"  Ah/'  replied  the  old  doctor,  "  that's  just  the  bit  of  practice 
for  you,  young  man,  with  all  your  new  lights  from  Guy's.  I  shall 
not  touch  it.  And  how  did  you  get  on  among  the  old  ladies  in 
'■the  Square  V  " 

"  At  the  almshouses,  you  mean,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  for  the 
first  week  I  declined  going  there  at  all,  but  then  the  curate  Grey 
called  on  me — not  a  bad  fellow, — and  begged  me  to  go  in  and  see 
some  of  the  old  ladies. 

"  '  There  isn't  much  the  matter,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  but  the  fact 
is,  that  they  have  so  got  into  the  habit  of  seeing  Dr.  Vining  twice 
a-wTeek,  and  believe  in  his  pills  to  such  an  extent,  that  some  of 
them  will  really  get  ill  if  you  don't  look  in  upon  them  very  soon.' 

"  And  so,  after  that,  of  course  I  went  in.  You  know  them  all, 
of  course,  so  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  whole  story  of  their 
funny  little  ailments.  I  listened  to  them  all  as  gravely  as  I  could, 
and  found  your  pink  draught,  and  pills  Nos.  2  and  3,  invaluable. 
But,  just  as  I  was  coming  away,  and  had  got  half  way  across  the 
grass-plot  near  the  gateway,  suddenly  out  runs  a  tidy  little  maid- 
servant from  No.  17,  and  says, — 

u '  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  step 
in  and  see  my  missus  ?  Her  name  wasn't  down  at  the  lodge,  be- 
cause she  was  only  took  this  morning.' 

"<  Taken  with  what  ?'  said  I. 

" c  Well,  sir/  replies  Mary,  '  I  can't  say,  ezackly,  but  she's  bin 
very  much  down,  and  low  spirited,  now,  for  weeks,  since  our  Dr. 
Vining's  bin  away.' 

"  And,  so,  back  I  went.  When  I  got  into  the  little  parlour, 
all  arranged  as  neat  and  trimly  as  a  doll's  house,  with  little  boxes 
here,  and  little  books  there,  and  little  chairs  everywhere — I  could 
not  at  first  make  out  where  my  patient  was.    But  there  was  a 
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great  black  screen  in  front  of  the  fire  (as  you  know,  I  dare  say), 
and  inside  the  screen,  lying  back  in  an  easy  chair,  with  a  thick  shawl 
on,  was  Miss  Stafford,  with  a  sad,  pale,  face,  and  a  pink  nose. 
I  sat  down,  and  enquired  what  she  was  suffering  from,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  do  something  for  her. 

" '  O,  Doctor/  said  a  little,  thin,  acid  voice,  r  I'm  so  thankful 
that  you're  come.  The  attack  seized  me  so  suddenly,  that  I 
thought  I  should  have  died/ 

"  '  My  dear  madam/  said  I,  '  pray  go  on.  Where  did  it  seize 
you  ? — and  how  ?    Let  me  feel  your  pulse/ 

" '  Pulse,  Doctor  ?  Ah,  Fm  afraid  there  isn't  much  pulse  ; 
the  fact  is, — the  fact  is/  and  here  her  voice  fell  almost  to  a 
whisper,  '  the  real  fact  is,  Doctor  Fitzgerald,  that  I  have  got 
Mucous  Membrane  V 

" '  Got  what  V  I  exclaimed,  for,  for  the  moment  I  didn't  quite 
catch  the  words,  '  Got  what  V 

"  'Mucous  Membrane  /'  she  gravely  whispered. 

"'You  don't  mean  to  say  so/  said  I.  c  Mucous  Membrane — 
eh?  How  long,  now,  have  you  had  it,  and  where  do  you  feel  it 
most,  ma'am  ?' 

€€  '  I've  got  it  all  over  me ;  and  it's  a  most  peculiar  case,  doc- 
tor, I'm  sure.' 

"'My  dear  madam/  said  I,  very  slowly  and  gravely,  'it  is  a 
most  peculiar  and  extraordinary  case;  and  it's  fortunate  for  me 
that  Dr.  Vining  has  left  under  my  strict  charge  a  pill  and  a 
draught  exactly  suited  for  that  especial,  but  very  rare,  complaint. 
You  shall  have  both  to-night,  and  on  Wednesday  I  will  see  you 
again.' " 

"  Bravo,  Fitz,  my  boy,  bravo  !  That  little  old  woman  is  the 
plague  of  my  life — the  one  fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment.  Instead  of 
reading  her  Bible,  or  a  penny  newspaper,  she's  eternally  grubbing 
away  in  '  Macauley's  Family  Medical  Adviser/  reading  accounts  of 
all  sorts  of  disorders  and  diseases,  and  worrying  herself  over  all 
the  symptoms  till  she  fancies  she's  really  ill.  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  that  little  dried  stick  of  a  widow  has  had  a  dozen 
different  fatal  complaints  since  last  June.  And  the  quantity  of 
pills  and  draughts  she  swallows  is  something  beyond  belief.  Mu- 
cous Membrane,  eh  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  well,  anything  else  to  re- 
port?" 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  nothing  of  importance.  You've  heard,  I 
suppose,  that  the  Master's  wife,  at  the  Union,  died  last  week  Vs 

"  At  last,  Will,  at  last.  Why,  she's  been  dying  by  inches  any 
time  these  two  years.  It  takes  a  deal  of  gin  to  kill  a  strong,  wiry, 
active  woman,  though  I  have  known  this  one  take  a  whole  bottle 
in  one  afternoon  and  be  as  grave  as  a  mustard-pot  when  I  came  to 
see  her  in  the  evening.    She  had  Del.  Trem.  for  months  before  I 
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went  hunting  foxes,  like  an  old  fool  as  I  was,  at  Encomb.  She 
used  to  pretend  it  was  fits  at  first — '  Fits  as  I've  been  liable  to 
from  a  baby,  doctor.'  '  My  dear  ma'am/  said  I,  '  F  does  stand 
for  Fits,  I  know ;  but  this  is  a  case  of  the  next  letter,  G,  a  fit  of 
foreign  extraction — Geneva — or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  Gin/ 

"  But,  Willy,  what  did  the  old  Master  say  ?  Threw  up  his 
hat  for  joy,  there  and  then?  That  woman  has  been  nagging  him 
night  and  day  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 
He  scarcely  dared  to  call  his  life  his  own." 

"  Well,  he  didn't  say  much/5  replied  Willy,  "  when  I  saw  him 
the  next  morning,  standing  at  the  gateway,  calmly  smoking  his 
pipe/' 

"  Smoking  his  pipe  in  the  morning  ?  Why,  that's  a  thing  he's 
never  done  since  he  married,  ten  years  ago.  Gin  and  Water,  those 
wicked  old  paupers  used  to  call  him  and  his  wife  \  but  go  on." 

"  There  he  stood,  however,  the  next  morning,  smoking  his 
pipe,  with  a  sort  of  quiet,  serene  smile  on  his  face,  as  if  trouble 
was  an  unknown  word  to  him.  . 

"  '  Well,  Master,'  said  I,  '  I'm  glad  to  see  you  out  again,  and 
looking  so  cheerful.' 

" '  Yes,  Doctor,  I  keeps  up  as  well  as  I  can  ;  and  Providence 
is  werry  merciful,  it  don't  hit  us  too  hard.  For  myself,  I  feels 
this  blessed  morning  as  if  I'd  just  got  out  o'  prison.  And  Sarah 
Anne — as  for  she,  she's  at  everlasting  rest,  I  hopes  ;  but  they'll 
have  to  make  her  take  the  pledge,  wherever  she's  a  gone  to.  And 
I  trust  the  Lord  will  do  it,  too  :  perhaps  she'll  keep  it  this  time.'  " 

"  Mr.  Fitzgerald  !  you  bad  boy  !  how  dare  you  prepare  such  a 
budget  as  this  for  your  poor  old  uncle  ?" 

"  Every  word  true,"  replied  the  junior  partner,  ee every  word. 
But  what  has  amused  me  more  than  all  is  the  intense  coolness  of 
some  of  these  old  widows  in  the  almshouses,  especially  one  tall  old 
woman  in  black,  that  wears  a  tremendous  double  reef  of  weeds, 
and  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet — you  know  her,  I  dare  say,  well  enough 
— Bargeman,  I  think,  is  her  name.  Well,  I  had  seen  Mrs.  B.  one 
day  last  week,  and  prescribed  for  her  complaint,  which  plainly 
sprang,  as  I  told  her,  from  a  lobster  supper  the  night  before,  when 
the  next  day,  as  I  sat  solus  at  dinner,  in  comes  old  Betty — your 
Betty,  I  mean — and  says, 

"  c  Oh  !  if  you  please,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  sir,  there's  a  young  per- 
son come  from  the  almshouses,  and  her  ma's  compliments  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  and  would  he  lend  her  a  small  glass  of  brandy?  She 
aven't  no  brandy  in  the  'ouse,  she  says,  and  her  ma  is  goin'  to  eat 
roas'  pork  for  dinner,  in  spite  of  all  Miss  B.  can  say  to  prevent  it ; 
and  she's  allways  took  poorly  after  eatin'  roas'  pork,  unless  she 
aves  brandy  with  it.' 
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"  On  the  whole/'  added  Fitzgerald,  "  that's  about  the  coolest 
request  from  a  patient  to  a  doctor  that  I  ever  met  with/' 
"  Did  you  give  her  the  brandy,  Fitz  V 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Mrs.  Bargeman  really  deserved  it,  if  only 
for  such  a  wonderful  amount  of  cheek/' 

And,  then,  after  their  talk,  the  two  doctors  strolled  out  into 
the  garden,  where,  in  spite  of  its  being  rather  a  wintry  day,  Mary 
Vining  was  busily  at  work  among  her  old  friends  the  flowers. 

Some  clusters  of  chrysanthemum,  white,  pink,  golden,  and 
tfuddy  purple,  with  here  and  there  an  early  spray  of  laurestinus, 
were  all  that  were  left  of  the  fragrant  wealth  of  summer;  but 
'Little  Sunshine'  always  found  something  to  do  in  her  garden, 
while  a  single  plant  was  there  to  bloom,  and,  as  usual,  she  had 
now  tied  up  a  natty  little  bouquet  for  her  father's  button-hole 
before  he  went  out  on  his  daily  round. 

"  You  hardly  deserve  it,"  she  said,  "  as  she  pinned  it  fast  to  his 
coat;  you  hardly  deserve  any  flowers  for  keeping  me  so  long  here 
in  the  cold.  Twice  I  went  up  to  the  surgery  window  and  peeped 
in,  and  heard  both  your  tongues  going  incessantly,  and  then  con- 
vulsions of  laughter,  as  if  broken  limbs  and  sick  people  were  the 
funniest  things  under  the  sun/' 

"Thanks,  Mary/'  replied  the  doctor,  "that's  a  charming 
bunch.  As  for  the  convulsions  of  laughter,  it's  all  my  junior 
partner's  fault.  He  has  been  telling  me  such  a  pack  of  odd 
stories  as  would  have  made  old  c  Slodger  1  the  undertaker  himself 
laugh.  But,  Mary,  you  must  give  him  a  bouquet,  too,  for  we  are 
going  to  make  a  round  of  visits,  and  I  don't  wish  to  have  any  un- 
fair advantage  over  him/' 

"  A  bouquet  for  Mr.  Frank,  papa?  (that  is,  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
I  should  say),  if  he  cares  to  have  one,  of  course  he  shall." 

And  then  she  set  to  work,  and  with  dainty  fingers  tied  up  for 
him  a  little  gem  of  a  bunch  of  dark  green,  snowy  white,  and 
shining  gold,  pinned  it  into  his  coat  for  him,  and  wished  both  the 
gentlemen  a  pleasant  ride  to  Encomb  Manor,  through  the  bright, 
frosty  air. 

"Take  care  of  the  ponies,  papa;  and  give  my  love,"  she 
added,  as  they  stepped  into  the  little  carriage,  "  my  love  to  the 
old  Squire/' 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear ;  and,  to  the  young  one  ?    What  to  him  ?" 
"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  papa.    How  dare  you,  sir,  say  such 
things  ?    Not  one  word  to  the  young  Squire." 
And  so  they  parted. 

And,  upon  this,  away  went  the  two  doctors,  the  elder  musing 
pleasantly  enough  on  his  daughter's  happy  smile  as  she  gave  him 
his  flowers,  the  younger  looking  at  the  black  side  of  the  hedge, 
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and  saying  in  his  heart,  "  So,  it  has  come  to  be  Mr.  Frank  and 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  has  it  ?" 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

NOT  ALL  BLACK. 

The  visit  to  Encomb  passed  off  well  enough.  The  two  doctors 
found  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  Manor  House,  and  to  judge  from 
the  old  Squire's  ready  and  exuberant  hospitality,  one  would 
imagine  that  he  was  the  obliged  party,  and  that  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  was  still  due  from  him  to  the  friends  whom  he  was 
entertaining. 

"  As  for  their  leaving  the  Manor  House  without  lunch,  he  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Frank,  of  course,  is  away,  Fitz,  as  usual  when  I  want  him/' 
he  added.  "  Piper's  Island,  again,  I  suppose,  so  you  must  be 
content  with  an  old  man  for  host  to-day,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  see  him  at  Langford  before  long,  as  he  has  been 
talking  of  riding  over  to  ask  how  the  broken  collar-bone  was,  this 
many  a  day  past/' 

"Glad  to  see  him,  Squire/'  replies  the  doctor,  "whenever 'he 
can  come,  though  I'm  rather  afraid  he  will  find  it  dull  work  in 
our  quiet  cottage/' 

And  then  the  talk  wandered  away  into  other  channels,  the 
trio  made  a  hearty  luncheon,  and  soon  after  the  two  doctors  set 
out  to  finish  their  round  of  visits. 

As  they  drove  homeward  in  the  evening,  a  sharp  wind  sprang 
up  from  the  east,  and  with  it  came  a  slight  sprinkle  of  snow. 

"  Frank  Stone/'  said  the  old  man,  buttoning  up  his  coat,  "  is 
hardly  gone  to  Piper's  Island  such  an  afternoon  as  this,  eh,  Fitz  ?" 

"  He  seems  to  go  there  in  all  weathers,  and  always  finds  some- 
thing to  do.  I've  heard  the  Squire  getting  very  rusty  about  the 
question  before  to-day ;  but  Frank  is  a  gentleman  that  generally 
manages  to  have  his  own  wav,  and  to  take  good  care  of  Number 
One." 

"  Most  people  like  to  get  their  own  way,  Fitz,  when  they  can ; 
but  as  for  Frank,  I  must  say  that  he  doesn't  seem  to  me  so  black 
as  he  has  been  painted.  I  have  heard  a  score  or  two  of  bitter 
things  whispered  about  him  any  time  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
but  I  must  say  that  while  I  was  laid  up  at  the  Manor  House,  no- 
thing could  exceed  his  kindness  to  me,  his  thoughtfulness,  his 
anxiety  to  forestall  my  every  wish.  Self  was  the  very  last  thing 
he  seemed  to  think  of." 

u  He  must  be  greatly  altered,  then,  since  I  had  much  to  do 
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•with  him/9  replied  Fitzgerald ;  "  but  I'm  only  too  glad  to  hear  of 
the  change,  and  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  last." 

"  Glad !  are  you  V  said  the  doctor.  "  Glad  !  are  you,  my 
boy  ?  Well,  then,  for  a  glad  face,  I  must  say  that  yours  is  of 
about  as  dismal  a  cast  as  I  ever  chanced  to  set  eyes  on.  Why, 
man  alive,  you  look  just  as  if  any  change  for  the  better  in  Frank 
Stone  were  as  likely  an  event  to  happen  as  washing  a  nigger  white 
with  soft  soap." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  when 
he  grew  up  to  be  a  youth,  with  all  a  boy's  faults,  and  not  a  few  of 
a  man's  vices,  among  which  conceit  and  falsehood  were  chief.  I 
don't  believe  in  these  tremendously  sudden  conversions.  Neither 
good  nor  bad  fruit  ripens  all  at  once.  '  Nemo  repente  fait  turpissi- 
mus/  as  we  used  to  say  at  school — '  It  takes  seven  years  to  make 
a  lawyer ' — and  a  saint  can  hardly  take  less." 

"  But  no  one  calls  him  a  lawyer,  or  a  saint  either,  Fitz,  though 
I  can't  give  you  the  Latin  for  it.  All  I  say  is,  he's  not  so  black 
as  he's  painted,  and  I  for  one  shall  not  condemn  him  untried.  At 
least  let  us  give  the  old  gentleman  himself  his  due.  Besides, 
Frank  may  be  coming  to  see  us  now  and  then  as  the  winter  goes 
on,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  him  fair  play." 

u  That,  you  may  depend,  the  young  Squire  shall  always  have 
from  me.  As  your  guest,  he  has  a  right  to  it,  and  as  having 
shown  kindness  to  you  and  Mary  he  deserves  no  less  from  every- 
body in  the  house,  and  this  shall  not  be  wanting  on  my  part." 

"  All  right,  Fitz,  I  know  that  your  heart  is  in  the  right  place, 
and  though  you  are  rather  hard  upon  him,  I  can  trust  your  word 
in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others." 

"  I  hope  that  you  may,  and  will,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man, 
and  here  the  dialogue,  which  had  waxed  colder  and  colder  as  it 
went  on,  suddenly  ended  as  the  ponies  stopped  at  the  cottage  gate. 

The  topic  had  never  been  discussed  by  the  uncle  and  nephew 
before,  and  for  many  a  long  day  did  not  chance  to  recur  again. 
But  each  had  in  some  measure  seen  the  cards  in  the  other's  hand, 
and  neither  ever  forgot  what  he  had  seen. 

Fitz,  indeed,  with  his  usual  impulsiveness,  had  shown  more  of 
his  own  hand  than  he  had  at  first  intended  to  show.  He  had  so 
little  liking  for  the  young  Squire,  that  he  always  avoided  speaking 
of  him  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  now  almost  regretted  that  he 
had  spoken  so  plainly  and  so  sharply. 

"  After  all,  however,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  perhaps  it's 
just  as  well  that  the  old  man  should  know  my  mind.  It  may  put 
him  on  his  guard,  and  possibly  reach  even  to  Mary  if  my  friend 
has  any  notion  of  becoming  more  intimate  in  that  quarter." 

From  which  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  as 
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yet  wholly  unaware  of  the  state  of  affairs,,  when  Vining  and  his 
daughter  left  the  Manor  House.  But  he  was  not  to  be  left  long 
in  doubt. 

Within  a  week  from  that  time  the  young  Squire  rode  over  to 
Langford  to  pay  his  promised  visit,  was  made  heartily  welcome, 
and  spent  the  whole  day  at  the  Cottage,  as  an  old  and  intimate 
friend.    And  thus  it  fell  out. 

The  usual  time  for  lunch  was  2  p.m.,  and  at  this  the  Doctor 
never  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Fitzgerald,  however,  who 
took  the  larger  share  of  the  patients  on  his  list,  was  often  late, 
and  came  in  just  when  he  could  get  a  '  snack'  before  dinner. 

One  day,  Mary  and  her  father  had  sat  down  to  their  early 
lunch,  when  in  walked  the  servant  with  a  card,  saying  that  Mr. 
Stone  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  that  his  horse  had  been  sent 
round  to  the  stable. 

"  Quite  right,  Jane/'  said  the  Doctor  ;  cc  now  go  you,  and  bring 
the  gentleman  in  here  at  once  to  have  some  lunch/' 

The  young  Squire,  after  being  most  warmly  welcomed  by  both 
his  old  guests,  was  delighted  to  eat  some  bread  and  cheese,  and 
still  more  ready  to  listen  to  Vining's  chatty  stories,  or  to  say 
pleasant  little  nothings  to  his  daughter.  Never  had  he  seemed 
so  quietly  agreeable  either  to  father  or  daughter ;  and  when  the 
old  man  rose  up  to  go  on  his  afternoon  work,  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  Frank's  promise  to  stay  for  their  dinner  at  six. 

The  young  people  left  alone,  naturally  betook  themselves  to 
the  piano.  At  first  Mary  played  a  few  simple  airs  ;  then  she  sang 
an  old  song  or  two,  and  next,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  duet  was 
proposed,  and  so  an  hour  sped  pleasantly  by.  It  was  just  at  this 
stage  of  the  business  that  Fitzgerald,  knowing  nothing  of  what 
had  taken  place,  dropped  in  as  usual  from  his  work,  and  ran  has- 
tily down  towards  the  dining-room,  to  get  a  crust  of  bread.  As 
he  passed  the  drawing-room  door,  to  his  surprise  he  heard  a  loud 
clear  tenor  voice  busily  engaged  in  a  duet  with  a  dainty  and  de- 
licious treble,  whose  tones  he  knew  only  too  well.  The  sounds 
took  him  so  completely  by  surprise  that,  without  a  moment's 
thought,  he  dashed  rather  suddenly  into  the  room, — and  then  as 
suddenly  came  to  a  full  stop. 

Both  singers  looked  up  from  their  duet,  which  was  Jackson's 

"  Love  in  thine  eyes  for  ever  plays," 

but  both,  though  somewhat  startled  at  the  interruption,  went  on 
with  the  charming  melody,  and  before  it  was  ended,  managed  to 
get  rid  of  a  little  cloud  of  confusion  which  had  just  tinged  the 
faces  of  the  singers,  as  they  rose  to  greet  the  new  comer. 
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With  a  woman's  usual  quickness,  Mary  was  at  her  ease  in  a 
moment. 

"Why,  cousin  'Will/'  she  said,  "how  late  you  are!  But 
lunch  is  not  yet  taken  away,  and  here  are  the  keys,  if  you  want 
any  wine/' 

"Well,  Fitzgerald/'  said  Stone,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been 
singing  duets  there  all  his  life.  "Well,  Fitzgerald,  how  are  you? 
You're  looking  cold  after  your  ride,  and  you  rushed  in  upon  us  so 
suddenly  in  our  duet,  as  nearly  to  make  me  lose  my  place.  Miss 
Vining,  of  course,  is  far  too  practised  a  hand  to  fall  into  such 
danger,  but  for  a  beginner  like  me  " 

"Don't  apologise,  Stone,  I  beg.  However  near  you  went  to  a 
break  down,  I  must  say  that  the  duet  was  charming,  and  as  I  am 
only  checking  the  flow  of  sweet  sounds,  I'll  be  off  now  and  get 
some  lunch." 

When  Fitzgerald  reached  the  dining-room,  though  cold  and 
tired  with  his  drive,  he  seemed  to  have  little  appetite  for  lunch, 
but  sat,  as  he  ate  a  hasty  crust  of  bread,  moodily  looking  into  the 
fire.  Nor  was  he  much  refreshed  when  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
minutes  he  heard  the  same  two  voices  again  mingling  in  a  duet, 
and  again  filling  the  quiet  little  cottage  with  sounds  of  joyous 
melody. 

This  was  Frank  Stone's  first  visit  to  Langford  ;  but  it  was  far 
from  being  his  last.  So  thoroughly  did  he  appear  to  enjoy  these 
visits,  and  so  heartily  was  he  welcomed,  that  at  last  he  began  to 
make  his  appearance  at  the  Doctor's  Cottage  several  times  in  the 
week.  At  one  time  he  would  come  loaded  with  game,  or  fruit ; 
at  another  with  hot-house  flowers  ;  or  he  brought  a  new  book  or  a 
piece  of  music  from  Sandymouth.  But  come  when  he  would,  or 
with  what  he  might,  he  was  always  welcome.  The  Doctor  grew 
more  and  more  used  to  him,  more  and  more  fond  of  hearing  him 
sing  duets  with  e  Little  Sunshine/  or  chat  over  the  last  new  book,  or 
some  scrap  of  news  from  Exeter;  while  Mary,  herself,  always  pleased 
with  her  father's  pleasure,  really  began  to  like  their  visitor  herself. 
He  was  so  quiet,  and  so  unassuming  in  his  manner,  so  deferential 
to  the  old  man,  so  studiously  polite  to  the  daughter,  that  more 
than  once  Fitzgerald  was  really  staggered  at  what  he  saw,  and  he 
began  to  think  he  must  have  misjudged  his  friend,  on  one  or  two 
minor  points  at  least. 

Then,  as  the  spring  came  on,  the  old  and  pleasant  walks  were 
renewed.  Music  was  reserved  for  the  evenings,  when  the  Doctor 
was  at  leisure  and  ready  to  be  amused.  But  whatever  was  done, 
all  was  plain  and  above-board.  The  afternoon  walks,  the  music- 
lessons,  the  weeding  and  tying  up  flowers  in  the  garden ;  all  were 
fully  known  to  her  father;  and  Mary  Vining  gradually  awoke  to 
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*the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  her  time  and  thoughts  was  being 
given  to  a  man  of  whom  she  had  heard  many  ominous  words  as 
to  selfishness  and  want  of  truth — to  say  nothing  of  worse  things — 
and  for  whom  as  yet  she  had  scarcely  any  feeling  stronger  than 
.regard.  In  spite  of  herself,  however,  she  took  more  and  more 
interest  in  his  visits,  and  really  missed  him  when  any  accident 
^chanced  to  prevent  his  riding  over  to  Langford  on  his  usual 
days. 

As  for  her  cousin  Fitzgerald,  he  seemed  to  her  to  have  lately 
-become  moodier  and  more  silent  than  ever.  More  and  more  he 
cut  himself  off  from  the  household  in  which  he  lived.  He  took 
to  lonely  walks,  and  lonely  studies.  On  the  days  of  Frank's  visits 
he  was  at  first  intently  watchful  and  suspicious ;  then  he  grew 
strangely,  coolly,  indifferent,  and  before  long  would  be  as  alive 
with  suspicion  as  ever.  The  woman  whom  he  loved,  was,  he  be- 
♦lieved,  being  gradually  snatched  from  him ;  and  yet  he  could  de- 
tect no  one  clear  step  in  the  process.  She  was  being  snared  in 
the  meshes  of  a  false  affection,  and  yet  he  could  find  no  one  trace 
or  sign  of  love-making.  He  watched  the  two  objects  of  his  sus- 
picion most  narrowly  and  closely.  He  came  upon  them  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  their  duets;  he  was  even  fool  enough,  now-and- 
then,  to  cross  the  path  of  their  afternoon  rambles ;  but  never  for 
one  moment  did  his  rival — for  such  he,  now,  knew  Stone  to  be — 
appear  to  go  beyond  the  bound  of  ordinary  friendship  and  polite- 
ness. None  the  less  convinced,  however,  was  Fitzgerald,  that  his 
»own  hopes  were  being  quietly  and  surely  blotted  out — though  he 
could  do  nothing  to  arrest  the  fatal  progress  of  a  passion  which 
he  felt  was  against  his  own  peace. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  he  wrote  home  to  his 
.mother  the  following  letter  : — 

"  My  dear  Mother, 

"  You  ask  me  how  I  am,  and  wonder,  you  say,  at  my 
'being  so  strangely  silent  of  late.  The  fact  is,  I  have  little  or 
nothing  to  tell.  As  to  my  health — never  better  in  my  life  I  was 
going  to  answer ;  but,  certainly,  as  well  as  a  man  can  be,  who  sees 
a  game  being  played  out  right  before  his  eyes,  in  which  he  longs 
to  have  a  finger,  but  can  find  no  pretext  for  interfering.  It's  a 
mystery  to  me  at  present,  and  you  know  that  I  hate  mysteries. 
The  fact  is,  that  Frank  Stone  has  found  his  way  over  to  this  quiet 
cottage — obtained  a  sure  footing  here — and  made  strong  friends 
of  my  uncle  and  his  daughter  Mary.  Well,  say  you,  there  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  that ;  a  young  man  of  pleasant  ad- 
dress and  easy  manner,  gets  acquainted  with  an  old  man  and  a 
pretty  daughter,  and  they  become  friends.  Quite  so.  But,  here 
vol.  in.  42 
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comes  the  mystery,  that  bothers  me.  Is  the  aforesaid  young  man 
going  to  be  content  with  mere  friendship,  or  is  he  on  the  look-out 
for  its  gradually  ripening  into  a  warmer,  tenderer  passion  ?  This 
is  the  question  that  puzzles  me.  One  day  he  seems  coldly,  for- 
mally polite ;  the  next  day  most  intimate  and  familiar.  He  and 
the  lady  are  never  confused,  or  surprised,  or  annoyed, — come  upon 
them  when  you  will,  walking,  gardening,  singing,  chatting  to- 
gether,— just  like  a  couple  of  old,  well-tried  friends ;  but  always 
at  ease. 

"  The  old  man  looks  on,  and  says  nothing,  as  if  he  saw  nothing 
unusual,  and  felt  nothing.  I  look  on,  and  see  a  great  deal  and 
can  say  nothing,  for  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  And  even  if  I  did, 
I  don't  know  whether  I  have  any  right  to  say  it. 

V  There,  my  dear  mother,  now  you  see  what  puzzles  me,  and 
why  I  have  been  so  silent  of  late.  I  have  been  watching  the  play- 
ing out  of  this  game,  in  which,  as  you  may  guess,  I  take  a  deep 
interest,  though  I  have  so  little  to  tell.  For  myself,  in  all  other 
respects,  I  am  as  well  as  you  could  wish.  I  like  my  work,  and 
my  work  likes  me.  Some  day,  soon,  I  shall  drive  over  and  see 
your  dear  face,  for  an  hour.  Meanwhile,  depend  on  it,  that  fellow, 
F.  S.,  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  shall  watch  him  as  I  would  a 
hawk  near  the  dove-cot. 

u  Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

"  Willy  Fitzgerald." 

When  this  letter  had  been  written  and  dispatched,  the  writer 
felt  a  certain  and  immediate  amount  of  relief.  There  was  a  satis- 
faction in  merely  reducing  his  thoughts  into  something  like  shape, 
and  expressing  them  on  paper;  and  though  his  suspicions  seemed 
to  rest  on  no  more  real  or  tangible  ground  than  before — still  it 
was  something  to  have  uttered  them  to  a  friend  who  had  never 
failed  him.  The  bond  of  love  between  him  and  his  mother  was  of 
a  kind  which  neither  time  nor  distance  weakens ;  and  now  in  the 
days  of  his  manhood  it  was  as  strong  and  bright  as  when  he  was 
a  boy.  Whatever  answer  his  mother  might  make  he  knew  it  was 
sure  not  only  to  be  stamped  with  good  sense,  but  with  love. 
However  widely  her  opinion  might  differ  from  his,  he  knew  that 
the  difference,  however  strongly  expressed  (and  she  never  scrupled 
to  express  her  decided  opinion),  would  neither  irritate  him  with 
bitter  words,  nor  annoy  him  with  mawkish  ones. 

For  some  days  he  got  no  reply  at  all  from  Encomb,  though  he 
looked  for  one  with  impatience.  When  the  letter  did  at  last  come, 
it  was  very  short,  and  after  telling  him  every  possible  scrap  of  home 
news,  and  as  many  pleasant  things  as  a  kindly  heart  could  light 
on,  it  ended  thus — 
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"  Your  little  mystery  amuses  me,  if  only  for  your  clever  des- 
cription of  it.  But  if  the  game  is  what  you  suppose  it  to  be,  it 
will  be  played  out  to  the  end ;  and  I  don't  see  how  you  can  inter- 
fere, as  you  say.  Is  it  worth  interfering  if  you  could,  Willy  ? 
Some  people  don't  like  having  their  eyes  opened  to  things  going 
on  just  under  their  nose — is  your  uncle  one  of  them  ?  If  the 
game  is  not  what  you  suppose  it  to  be,  it  will  die  out  of  its  own 
accord.    God  bless  you. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  mother, 
"  M.  R" 

"  P.S.    Patience,  patience,  my  son." 

The  shrewd  old  lady  was  right  in  her  conjecture  about  Dr. 
Vining.  He  was  one  of  those  easy-going,  good-natured,  little 
men,  who  like  to  be  supposed  not  to  need  to  have  their  eyes 
opened— ^especially  on  any  subject  just  under  their  immediate 
observation.  When  Fitzgerald,  therefore,  a  week  or  two  after  the 
receipt  of  his  mother's  letter  chanced  to  allude  to  Stone's  visits, 
as  if  sounding  his  uncle  as  to  their  object — the  Doctor  was  rather 
inclined  to  "  fire  up"  at  once. 

"Stone's  visits,  Willy?  Why,  man  alive,  what  is  there  so 
peculiar  in  a  young  man's  coming  now  and  then  to  chat  and  smoke 
with  an  old  one — even  if  there  is  a  lady  in  the  household  who  can 
sing  a  song  for  her  father,  or  for  her  father's  guest,  if  he's  lucky 
enough  to  have  one  ?  For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  see  anything 
peculiar  in  the  case.  You  seem  to  talk  as  if  I  wasn't  aware  of 
what  was  going  on." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  don't  mistake  me  for  a  moment.  I  can  have 
no  possible  objection  to  any  young  man's  coming  to  see  you,  to 
his  smoking,  or  to  his  singing ;  and  if  I  had,  I  should  have  no 
right  to  intrude  it  upon  you.  All  I  was  in  doubt  about,  was 
whether  you  really  saw  the  reason  or  drift  of  Stone's  visits,  and 
whether  he  was  exactly  the  sort  of  person  you  would  wish  your 
daughter  to  be  familiar  with." 

u  Thank  you,  Fitz  ;  thank  you  for  your  great  anxiety  on  my 
account.  My  eyesight  is  not  at  all  failing  me  as  yet ;  and  I  can 
see  into  a  milestone  pretty  nearly  as  far  as  my  neighbours.  I 
quite  understand  the  object  of  my  friend's  visits,  and  I  must  say 
that  there  appears  to  me  no  fair  objection  to  their  continuance. 
Mary  is  not  a  child — and  I — well,  I'm  not  such  an  old  fool  as  you 
might  suppose." 

After  this,  of  course,  there  was  little  more  to  be  said. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Fitzgerald ;  "  if  you  are  content,  I  have 
not  a  word  more  to  say." 

And  there  the  matter — so  far — suddenly  ended.    The  quiet 
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walks  into  the  country,  therefore,  the  drives  in  the  pony-carriage, 
the  singing  lessons,  and  the  evening  chats  with  Vining,  went  on 
just  as  usual.  The  intimacy  began  to  trench  upon  more  and  more 
dangerous  ground,  and  after  his  nephew's  interference,  was  re- 
garded by  the  old  man  even  more  warmly  than  before.  He  began 
to  look  upon  the  young  Squire  in  the  light  of  a  possible  son-in- 
law  ;  and  was  not  at  all  surprised,  one  day,  when  Frank  said  to 
him  as  they  strolled  up  and  down  under  the  verandah,  smoking 
an  afternoon  pipe — 

"  Mr.  Vining,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  private." 

"  Now  then  is  your  very  time,  my  friend ;  Mary  is  away  among 
her  poor  people  in  the  village,  Fitzgerald  is  gone  to  see  a  case  at 
the  Union  House,  and  there  is  not  a  creature  within  hearing  but 
my  terrier  Jack.    As  many  words,  therefore,  as  you  please/' 

Frank  hardly  expected  so  sudden  an  audience,  but  his  stock  of 
assurance  was  always  large,  and  did  not  fail  him  now ;  so  he 
plunged  into  his  subject  instanter. 

"  Mr.  Vining,"  he  said,  "  your  tumble  off'  the  cob  last  Novem- 
ber was  one  of  the  luckiest  things  for  me  that  ever  happened.  For 
me,  mind.  It  has  taught  me  the  way  to  this  pleasant  cottage,  and 
procured  for  me  all  these  happy  visits  of  the  last  few  months,  and 
a  hearty  welcome  among  such  friends  as  I  never  before  found. 
But  now  I  am  afraid  that  this  pleasant  visiting  of  mine  must  come 
to  an  end." 

"Come  to  an  end?"  exclaimed  Vining,  "why?  has  the  Squire 
interfered,  Stone  ?  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  my  old  friend 
would  have  objected,  though — " 

"No,  no,  no,"  interrupted  his  companion.  "  Not  a  word  or 
sound  of  objection  comes  from  my  father.  But  the  fact  is — and 
I  had  better  speak  out  quite  clearly — the  fact  is,  that  your 
daughter's  society  becomes  more  and  more  dear  to  me  every  day, 
and  that  unless  I  tear  myself  away  at  once,  I  shall  soon  find  it 
impossible  to  do  so ;  though  I  know,  of  course,  that  I  am  altogether 
unworthy  of  its  continuance ;  indeed,  that  further  intimacy  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question." 

"  Tear  yourself  away,  young  man  ?  altogether  unworthy  of  any 
further  intimacy  ?  For  the  life  of  me  I  must  say,  I  can't  see  what 
you're  driving  at.  Surely,  if  your  own  father  doesn't  object,  and 
you  yourself  care  to  come  to  see  us — it  is  I  who  am  bound  to  raise 
objections,  if  they  must  be  raised." 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Vining,  this  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  such  kind 
things ;  but  everybody  declares  that  I  am  altogether  unworthy  of 
Miss  Vining's  friendship,  and  that  if  she  only  knew  what  sort  of 
a  fellow  young  Stone  was,  our  intimacy  would  soon  come  to 
an  end." 
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u  Then  all  I  can  say  is/''  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  wish  that  that 
confounded  busy-body — everybody — would  just  mind  his  own 
business,  and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  mine.  Am  I  a  mere  old 
fool  of  a  simpleton  that  I  cannot  choose  my  own  and  my  daughter's 
friends,  without  other  people's  help  ?  One  would  think  I  was  a 
boy  fJJ  he  angrily  added. 

"  Well/'  said  Stone  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  if  you  don't  and  won't 
believe  everybody,  ask  my  old  friend  Willy  Fitzgerald.  He  knows 
what  a  sad  scamp  I  am  well  enough." 

"  When  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  asked  for  his  opinion  he  can  give  it ; 
meanwhile,  until  then  he  can  hold  his  tongue,  as  I  have  already 
nearly  told  him  more  than  once.  Meanwhile,  my  friend/'  added 
the  old  man,  "let's  have  no  more  talk  about  tearing  yourself 
away,  and  being  unworthy  of  my  daughter's  society.  There  she 
comes,  too,  to  speak  for  herself ;  so  let  us  go  in  and  have  some 
music." 

"Mary,  my  dear,"  he  called  out,  "you're  just  in  time. 
Mr.  Stone  has  been  blackballing  himself  out  of  Vine  Cottage  and 
out  of  Langford;  and  we  are  both  of  us  in  want  of  some  pleasant 
sounds  and  sunshine  to  cheer  us  up.  You  bring  both  with  you. 
So  go  and  get  your  bonnet  off,  child,  and  open  the  piano." 

"By  Jove/'  said  Mr.  F.  Stone  to  himself  as  he  rode  home 
that  night.  "  By  Jove,  the  '  trick'  is  mine,  after  all,  I  do  believe ; 
and  c  three  by  honours9 — beyond  all  doubt — in  spite,  too,  of  all  that 
excellent  young  man's  excellent  advice  and  remonstrance.  He 
has  been  giving  me  a  character,  has  he  ?  well  I'll  owe  him  one  for 
that ;  and  I  don't  think  he  will  long  remain  my  creditor." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

"  '  Leicester/  she  cried,  '  is  this  thy  love, 
That  thou  so  oft  hast  sworn  to  me  ? 
To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  grove, 
Immured  in  shameful  privity  ?'  " 

Mickle. 

Months  have  passed  away  since  we  last  looked  at  poor  Fanny 
Miller,  in  her  lonely  misery  at  Crampton.  Winter  had  come  and 
gone,  and  the  first  snow-drops  were  peeping  out  of  their  snowy 
bed  to  welcome  a  tardy  Spring ;  but  to  her  springtide  brought 
neither  new  life  nor  hope.  There,  among  strangers,  her  baby  had 
been  born — the  baby  whose  coming  might  have  been  to  her.  as  she 
once  hoped,  a  joy  and  blessing.  His  birthday  was  among  the 
darkest  and  bitterest  of  bitter  days,  when  a  great,  dreary  storm  of 
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wintry  rain  had  flooded  the  rivers,  and  covered  the  whole  meadow 
lands  with  a  desolate  waste  of  waters.  It  seemed  to  the  poor  girl 
as  a  day  of  darkness  and  shame,  for  in  addition  to  all  her  other 
pangs,  she  added  that  of  broken  hopes  and  gloomy  despair. 

"  Everything  is  against  me/'  was  the  bitter  thought  of  her 
heart,  "  all  seems  dreary,  and  dark,  and  hopeless,  would  to  God 
that  I  were  dead  !" 

But  then,  happily  for  her,  came  the  little  feeble  cry  of  the  new- 
born child,  and  this  reached  the  heart  as  well  as  the  ear  of  the 
distracted  mother,  and  she  started  up  at  once  into  momentary  life. 
There  was  something  to  live  for,  after  all.  God  had  not  utterly 
hidden  his  face  from  her.  And  then,  in  a  passion  of  happy  tears, 
she  kissed  the  little  helpless  being  whose  voice  had  pierced  her 
very  soul,  and  pressed  him  to  her  weary  heart. 

€i  You  must  live,  for  your  child's  sake/'  said  the  kindly  old 
village  doctor,  "  you  must  live,  now,  my  poor  girl/'  glancing,  as 
he  spoke,  at  the  thin,  wasted  fingers  whi-ch  clasped  the  baby. 

"  It's  the  old,  sad,  terrible  story,  I  fear,"  he  added,  as  he  went 
down-stairs,  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Slater,  who  had  sent  for  him, 
t€  the  old,  sad  story  again  \ — no  wedding  ring." 

"  He  brought  her  here  as  his  wife,  Doctor,  that's  all  I  can  say, 
the  smooth-faced  villain  that  he  was ;  and  with  his  sugary  words 
he  completely  took  me  in,  as  he  had  the  poor  thing  up-stairs.  It's 
a  deep,  deep  game  that's  bin  played,  Doctor — you  take  a  poor 
widow's  word  for  that ;  she  isn't  one  of  your  tramping,  saucy 
hussies,  that  comes  to  shame  as  if  they'd  bin  on  the  look-out  for 
it  all  their  lives.  I  only  trust  I  may  live  to  lay  my  ten  fingers  on 
his  cruelty  face — I'll  mark  it,  Doctor,  I  will,  indeed.  Good  morn- 
ing." 

Another  month  sped  away ;  the  weather  began  to  grow  warmer, 
and  the  sad,  young,  mother  at  last  had  strength  to  creep  wearily 
and  slowly  down  stairs.  One  sunny  morning  her  baby  lay  asleep 
in  a  little  wicker  cradle  which  she  rocked  with  her  foot,  as  she  sat 
knitting  by  the  fire  in  the  widow's  kitchen ;  she  was  working 
quietly  away  at  a  pair  of  tiny  socks  for  the  child,  while  the  widow, 
who  took  in  washing,  was  busy  ironing  a  shirt. 

"  And  so  you  won't  tell  me  your  story,  my  dear  ?"  said  the 
widow  ;  "  and  why  not  ?" 

"  It's  too  sad,  and  too  miserable  to  tell,  even  to  you,  Mrs. 
Slater.  It  tears  me  to  pieces,  even  now,  to  think  of  all  that  has 
happened,  and  the  shame  I've  brought  upon  others.  My  own 
sorrow  I  deserve,  and  must  bear  as  well  as  I  can,  and  as  long  as 
I  last.  All  I  can  tell  even  you,  who  have  shown  me  such  kindness, 
is,  that  I  have  been  tricked  and  cheated  up  to  the  very  last.  Do 
you  believe  me  ?"  she  added,  with  a  fierce  start  of  eagerness  in 
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her  voice  that  sent  the  blood  flushing  up  into  her  own  pale  face, 
as  well  as  that  of  her  listener. 

€€  Believe  you  ?"  said  the  widow,  "  how  can  I  doubt  you  when  I 
look  into  your  eyes,  my  poor  girl  ?  Whatever  else  there  is  in 
them,  I  knows  there's  no  lies  there ;  I  looks  right  into  them,  and 
they  looks  right  into  me,  without  a  shadow  of  flinchin'.  You 
needn't  get  so  tierce  and  red  over  it." 

Fanny,  the  next  moment,  was  pale  enough  again.  After  a 
silence  of  a  few  minutes  she  began  once  more. 

"  You  can  send  me  away,  if  you  don't  believe  me/'  she  said, 
in  a  low,  distinct  voice. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  will  send  you  away,  you  may  depend ;  and 
you're  now  just  fit  to  travel,  as  I  takes  it.  Why,  you  haven't  got 
the  strength  of  this  here  bit  of  damp  linen  in  you,  there  now. 
I  teli'ee  where  I'll  send'ee  to,  and  that's  upstairs,  to  bed,  if  you 
don't  be  quiet  and  ate  your  dinner,  as  I'm  going  to  get  ready  in 
five  minutes,  when  I've  done  this  plaguy  shirt." 

After  this  there  was  an  interval  of  peace. 

Crampton  was  a  famous  place  for  invalids  from  Sandy  mouth, 
r,nd  many  a  patient  from  the  two  famous  West-country  doctors, 
Hudd  and  Old,  were  sent  out  there  for  bracing  fresh  air,  when 
other  remedies  had  failed.  The  quiet  village  people,  therefore,  had 
taken  little  or  no  notice  of  Mrs.  Slater's  lodger,  and  as  the  widow 
herself  was  not  much  of  a  gossip,  the  few  who  thought  of  her  at 
all,  imagined  that  the  sick  girl  was  merely  come  out  for  a  month 
or  two,  as  others  had  done  at  the  same  cottage,  to  get  the  benefit 
of  fresh,  moorland  air.  As  soon  as  the  widow  herself  began  to 
suspect  the  poor  girl's  sad  story,  she  simply  held  her  tongue,  and 
curiosity  began  to  die  out.  Sandymouth  itself,  indeed,  was  but 
seven  miles  off,  but  in  those  days  there  was  no  conveyance  be- 
tween the  two  places,  except  a  van  twice  a  week,  and  news  travelled 
very  slowly,  so  that  it  was  little  wonder  that  no  tidings  of  old 
Miller's  loss  had  ever  reached  the  village,  though  for  many  a  long 
week  it  was  talked  of  in  the  town.  And,  to  the  old  man,  sadly 
and  wearily  enough  did  the  weeks  pass  away.  He  had  advertised 
in  the  Sandymouth  and  Exeter  paper,  he  had  printed  small  hand- 
bills, and  got  them  stuck  in  the  shop-windows,  among  stale  buns, 
mouse-traps,  and  dead  flies  ;  he  had  called  on  his  old  friend,  Betty 
Harland,  the  widow,  and  made  enquiries  in  every  direction,  but  all 
in  vain. 

"My  dear  fren',5'  says  Betty,  "it's  all  as  plain  as  A  B  C  to 
my  mind.  She've  a  gone  off  to  Exeter  by  the  coach,  and  had 
a  foo  words  with  her  young  man,  no  doubt,  the  night  before.  By 
and  bye  she'll  come  home  all  right — you  see  if  she  don't." 

u  But  she  hasn't  got  no  young  man  that  I  knows  of  ;  and  if 
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she  had,  what  should  she  go  to  Exeter  fur  ?  Why,  Betty,  you're 
as  cracky  as  all  the  rest  of  'em/' 

"  PYaps  he's  up  to  Exeter,  hisself,  and  she's  gone  up  just  to- 
see  'un,  and  have  it  out/' 

"  Exeter  !"  said  the  old  man,  now  getting  angry,  "  why,  she 
knows  no  more  o'  Exeter  than  your  cat  here  do  of  Piper's  Island, 
Betty.  She's  never  bin  ten  miles  from  home  in  her  life,  poor  girl, . 
and  she  so  fond  of  her  little  garden,  and  the  cottage,  and  her  old 
father,  too,  as  she  was  !  It  fairly  passes  me,  Betty,  that  it  do, 
sure/y." 

"  May  be,  she's  gone  and  drownded  herself,  Bill — " 

"  Good  Lord  !  what  do  the  woman  mean  by  saying  sech  ugly 
things  ?"  he  suddenly  cried  out.  "  My  Fanny  a  drownd  herself 
— why,  what  should  she  drownd  herself  fur?"  and  then  he  came 
to  a  full  stop,  as  he  thought  of  his  dreary  search  along  the  shore 
on  that  first  bitter  morning  of  desolation,  months  before. 

"  What  fur  ?"  replied  the  gossiping  old  woman,  "  ah  !  Billr 
that's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  or  anybody  else.  What  do  young 
gells  ever  drownd  theirselves  fur  ?  she  looked  pale  and  wishy- 
washy,  and  scared  enough  that  day  to  drownd  herself  twice  over/ 

"  O,  no,  Betty,  my  Fanny  was  too  high  sperited  and  brave  a 
girl  to  make  away  with  herself  in  that  fashion.  Why,  bless'ee,. 
she  was  that  proud  that  most  of  the  young  chaps  that  corned  a 
courtii/  was  afraid  of  her  when  they  come.  Jest  likelier  mother, 
full  of  sperit,  full  of  sperit,  and  ready  to  look  down  on  the  very 
best  of  'em.  What  she  had  to  bear  by  way  of  trouble — ah,  she'd. 
bear  it  without  a  word  of  flinchin'  mind  you,  and  never  giv'  up, 
no,  not  if  it  broke  her  heart.  No,  no,  she  'aven't  drownded  her- 
self/' 

"  Likely  you're  right,  Bill ;  it's  Exeter,  after  all,  as  she  said. 
'  I'm  in  time  for  the  Exeter  coach,'  she  says ;  and  that's  the  last 
words  I  heard  that  blessed  mornin'.  But  you'll  stop  and  have  a- 
cup  of  tay  before  ye  go  ?" 

"  No,  thank  ye,  Betty ;  no  tay.  I'm  a  going  home  to  meet 
my  boys,  when  they  comes  back  from  the  boats,  and  see  if  they've 
got  any  news.    Good-night,  Betty,  good-night !" 

And  so  homewards,  once  more,  Miller  plodded  his  weary  way 
to  the  cottage,  now  drearier,  darker,  and  more  lonely  than  ever. 
Months  had  passed  away,  but  his  sons  brought  him  no  tidings  that 
night  from  the  sea,  more  than  they  had  done  for  many  a  sad  night 
before.  Nor,  of  course,  was  it  remotely  possible  that  they  would 
gather  a  grain  of  tidings  from  the  rolling  waves  between  Sandy- 
mouth  and  the  Eddystone  light.  Yet  night  after  night  the  old 
man  looked  forward  to  their  coming,  and  always  greeted  them  with . 
the  same  enquiry — 
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u  Well,  mates,  how  are  ye?  and  what  news  do  the  boats  bring 
— any  word  of  my  poor  girl  ?" 

"  Not  a  word,  father,  not  a  word/'  they  replied  on  this  occa- 
sion, u  though  we  put  into  Cawsand,  and  had  a  yarn  with  the  Pre- 
ventive men,  there/' 

"That's  right,  that's  right,  my  lads/'  replied  the  old  man. 
€t  And  they  haven't  heard  a  word,  eh  !  not  a  word  ?" 

No,  not  a  word.  Nor  did  there  seem  a  chance  of  the  old 
man's  ever  again  hearing  of  his  once  proud  and  darling  girl. 
Month  after  month  passed  away,  but  no  tidings  came,  and  by  de- 
grees she  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  dead  and  gone  from  them 
for  ever.  Worn  out  with  constant  and  fruitless  anxiety,  and  dis- 
appointed hope,  Miller's  strength  began  to  fail  him,  and  with  his 
strength  all  relish  for  food,  and  for  work.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
listlessly,  in  front  of  the  fire  which  now  always  burned,  summer 
and  winter,  on  the  old-fashioned  hearth,  or  under  the  ash  tree,  in 
the  garden,  watching  the  sunset  die  away  behind  the  grey  Dart- 
moor hills,  still  hoping,  still  half  believing,  that  some  evening  he 
should  once  more  hear  her  well-known  step,  or  happy  voice,  as  she 
entered  the  garden-gate. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  both  mind  and  body  soon  began  to- 
show  trace  of  the  trouble  that  had  befallen  him,  and  disease  fairly 
set  in.  From  being  a  stout  and  burly  old  man,  he  grew  pale,  and 
thin,  and  haggard,  so  that  many  a  kindly  friend  and  comrade 
hardly  knew  him  as  he  passed. 

One  evening,  as  he  sat  under  his  favourite  tree,  thinking 
wearily  of  the  past,  and  yet  building  castles  in  the  air  for  the 
future,  a  stranger  came  up  to  the  garden  gate,  opened  it,  and 
walked  up  to  the  place  where  the  old  man  sat. 

He  wore  a  long  black  coat,  and  a  white  cravat, — two  things 
against  which,  since  his  memorable  encounter  with  Gudgeon^ 
Miller  had  resolutely  set  his  face.  He  made  up  his  mind,  there- 
fore, at  once  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  new  comer,  be  he  who 
he  might. 

"  It's  a  parson  of  some  sort,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  and 
they're  all  pretty  much  of  one  breed." 

Before  he  could  make  his  escape,  however,  the  stranger  had 
opened  fire. 

u  I  must  introduce  myself,"  said  a  'pleasant,  cheery  voice, 
"  and  at  the  same  time  ask  pardon  for  coming  in  upon  you  so 
suddenly.  My  name  is  Penfold,  and  I  am  come  to  be  a  near 
neighbour  of  yours,  at  the  little  church,  St.  Padron's,  they  have 
just  built  on  the  cliff.  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  know  something  of 
my  people,  and  93 

"  And/'  interrupted  the  old  sailor,  sulkily  enough,  "  like  all 
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you  ministers,  you  poke  your  nose  into  people's  houses,  whether 
they  want  your  visit,  or  not." 

"  If  they  don't  like  my  visit/'  said  the  same  cheerful  voice, 
"  the  loss,  you  see,  is  mine ;  and  if  they  doy  why  then  there's  a 
gain  for  both  sides.  I'm  sorry  to  hear,  though,  that  we  Parsons 
have  got  such  a  bad  character  in  these  parts.  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  we  are  all  so  very  black  ?" 

"Well/'  replied  Miller,  still  surly,  "I  never  had  much  to  do 
with  but  one  of  your  lot,  and  he  has  pretty  well  sickened  me  of 
the  whole  breed.  I  take  it,  you  re  pretty  much  like  a  '  school '  of 
dog-fish,  for  that  matter, — the  same  crawling  ways,  the  same  tail 
and  fins,  and  the  same  hungry  jaws, — all  through." 

"  That's  a  dreary  picture,  you  have  drawn,"  replied  his  visi- 
tor ;  "  or,  as  you  would  say, — a  bad  haul  for  one  net,  all  dog-fish, 
and  all  worthless.  But,  I  think,  there  may  be  better  fish  in  the 
sea  than  the  stray  one  you  met  with." 

"  It  couldn't  well  be  worse,  minister,  and  I  think  you'd  say 
so,  if  you  had  been  on  The  Beacons  that  morning,  and  heard  the 
case.  But, -may  be,  after  all,  you're  not  all  sharks,  and  I'm  rather 
hot  in  my  words.  You  mustn't  mind  an  old  man,  who  has  bin  in 
sore  trouble, — and  is  in  it  now,  for  that  matter." 

"  I  know  what  trouble  is,"  was  the  kindly  answer,  "  for  I  have 
had  to  bear  it,  and  that  without  a  moment's  warning.  It  came 
upon  me  like  a  thunderbolt." 

"  Your  trouble,  young  man  ?  What  trouble  can  you  have  ? — 
nothing  compared  to  mine." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  was  the  quiet  answer.  "  Listen  for  a 
moment.    You  know  the  steep  cliff  at  the  turn  of  the  lane  ?" 

"  Yes,  quite  well." 

"  A  month  ago,  I  was  wralking  there  hand  in  hand  with  my 
little  son,  a  boy  all  life  and  sunshine,  just  able  to  toddle  by  hold- 
ing on  to  his  father's  stick.  As  we  got  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a 
sheep  started  up  from  behind  a  block  of  stone;  my  boy  jumped 
aside  with  fright,  let  go  the  stick,  and  went  headlong  over  the 
cliff.  In  five  minutes  I  picked  him  up  dead  upon  the  sand,  and 
had  to  carry  him  home  to  his  mother  (thank  God,  not  her  only 
boy)  ;  her  darling  that  had  left  her  not  an  hour  before,  dancing 
with  light,  and  life,  and  joy.  Is  yours  a  worse  trouble  than  that, 
old  man  ?    If  so,  tell  it  to  me." 

"  No,  thank  God — not  dead — I  hope  and  pray  ;  not  so  bad  as 
that.    But,  sit  ye  down,  sir,  and  you  shall  hear  my  story." 

In  ten  minutes  Penfold  had  heard  all  Miller's  sad  tale,  and 
they  were  chatting  together  like  old  friends. 

"  Well,"  added  the  old  man,  as  he  finished,  "  that  very  day  as 
my  poor  girl  went  away  from  me,  I  was  a  sitting  there  alone,  by 
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the  obelisk,  and  half  wild  with  trouble,  when  up  comes  that 
crawling  chap  that  I  tell'd  ye  of  just  now,  and  settles  down  upon 
me  like  a  wasp  upon  a  ripe  pear,  and  begins  upon  me  just  like  a 
doctor  as  called  in  to  see  me,  did  this  very  mornin\ 

" '  Why,  Miller/  says  the  doctor,  '  I  tell  'ee  what  you'll  do, 
you'll  waste  right  away,  till  you  comes  to  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone/  And  you  see,  sir/' — holding  up  a  huge,  thin,  bony  hand, 
"that's  just  what  I  sim  to  be  doing.  "Twill  be  a  blessing/  he 
says,  '  if  the  Lord  was  to  take  you.'  That  was  his  notion  of  com- 
fort, I  suppose,  for  a  sick  body.  Well, — on  that  bitter,  black 
day — I  was  sitting  all  alone  up  by  the  obelisk,  a-thinking  of  my 
poor  Fanny,  when  up  comes  the  fellow  in  black — as  fat  and  oily 
as  you  please — with  a  gold  watch  and  plenty  of  money  in  his 
pockets,  and  fastens  upon  me  like  a  hungry  dog-fish  on  a  squid.*" 
And  what  sort  of  comfort  do  ye  think  he  gives  me  for  my  poor 
soul,  as,  he  calls  it  ? 

"  '  Do  you  know  what  you  be  V  he  says. 

"  '  No/  says  I,  c  Blazes,  (for  he's  got  the  name  of  Blazes,  you 
see,  sir,  among  us  boatmen).    No/  says  I,  'I  don't.   What  be  I?' 

«  <  Why  you  be  a  murderer/  he  says ;  '  and  what's  worse,  you 
be  a  wilful  murderer.' 

"  That  was  his  notion  of  comfort  for  a  poor  fellow's  soul,  when 
he  was  in  trouble,  I  suppose.  And  they  that  belongs  to  his  set, 
sir,  has  only  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  sail  straight 
up  to  Heaven  with  a  fair  wind,  while  such  poor  chaps  as  me  goes 
down  to  the  black  place,  like  Davy  Jones  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
There,  minister,  you  can't  wonder  I  ain't  over  fond  of  your  lot, 
when  the  only  one  I  knows  talks  to  me  in  that  line  ?" 

"  Well,  Miller,  I  don't  know  who  Blazes  may  be,  or  where  he 
hails  from,  but  there  is  no  such  teaching,  and  there  are  no  such 
words  in  my  Master's  book  /'  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  New 
Testament  out  of  his  pocket.  "  But,  cheer  up,  my  friend.  Though 
there  is  plenty  of  trouble  for  us  all  in  this  world ;  and  you  and  I 
have  both  had  a  sharp  taste  of  it ;  yet  the  sunshine  is  not  all 
gone,  nor  the  wind  always  dead  against  us ;  and  if  our  trial  isn't 
over  yet,  let  us  try  to  bear  it  like  men,  and  like  Christians,  too. 
Before  we  say  good-night,  let  me  read  you  a  verse  or  two  from 
the  Master,  who  was  Himself  '  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief,' " 

The  last  rays  of  sunset  were  dying  away  over  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe  heights,  and  touching  the  far-off  waves  on  the  horizon 
with  flashes  of  golden  glory,  as  the  old  man  sat  and  listened.  He 
had  taken  off  his  sailor's  hat,  and  his  white  hair  fell  thickly  about 
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his  weather-beaten  face.  But  his  eye  shone  brightly,  and  he  lis- 
tened keenly  to  the  divine  words,  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled; 
ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
inansions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you,.  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you.  These  things  have  I  spoken  unio  you  that  ye  might 
have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.  But  be  of  good 
cheer.    I  have  overcome  the  world.33 

Tears  were  in  the  old  man's  eyes,  as  Penfold  finished  reading, 
and  closed  the  book ;  drops  from  a  spring  that  had  been  dry  for 
many  a  long  day. 

"  They  sounds  like  good  words,  they  does,  and  words  of  truth,, 
sir ;  and  I  thank  ye  for  ;cm.    Good-night,  sir." 

"  They  are  good  and  true,  Miller,  and  all  the  dog-fish  in  the 
world  can't  put  out  their  light.  So,  hold  fast  to  them.  There  arc 
better  days  coming.    The  tide  must  turn  at  last.    Good-night/ ' 

And  then  Penfold  wended  his  solitary  way  slowly  back,  by  the 
cliff,  to  his  lonely  little  house,  which  stood  at  the  other  side  of 
the  bay,  overlooking  the  quiet  waters.  His  wife  was  on  the  look- 
out for  him  as  he  got  near  the  house,  and  before  he  reached  the 
garden-gate  his  little  son  ran  down  to  meet  him,  with  shouts  of 
welcome. 

"  O,  papa/'  he  cried,  "  our  old  nurse  Mary  Wall  is  come  in 
from  '  Shay,'*  and  brought  us  a  big  basket  full  of  apples  and 
blackberries ;  and  two  trouts  !    Isn't  that  jolly  ?" 

CHAPTER  XX. 

A  SAD  PUZZLE. 

"  So,  with  her  lips  she  gave  consent, 
Though  while  her  lips  said  yea, 
Her  heart  with  subtle  fears  were  rent, 
And  idly  whispered  1  Nay !'  " 

Old  Song. 

No  card  could  have  been  better  played  than  that  last  one  from. 
Frank  Stone's  hand.  Whatever  doubt  or  misgiving  Dr.  Vining 
may  have  had  before  as  to  the  advisability  of  allowing  the  Squire's 
son  to  become  a  suitor  for  his  daughter  in  marriage,  it  had  now 
all  but  vanished.  He  had  thought  over  the  whole  matter  to  him- 
self carefully,  as  he  smoked  an  evening  pipe,  and  come  to  the 
following  conclusions  :  "  The  young  man  has  behaved  in  a  very 
straightforward,  frank  way ;  told  me  of  his  own  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, and  confessed  himself  unworthy  of  such  a  prize  as 
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■my  Mary.  That  I  consider  one  good  step  towards  repentance,  at 
•all  events.  Then,  he  says  that  the  love  of  such  a  girl  will  be  the 
light  and  load-star  of  his  life ;  his  truest  and  best  chance  of  re- 
forming, and  that  however  unworthy  he  may  now  be,  he  will  do 
his  utmost  and  best  to  grow  worthy  of  her.  So  far,  good  again. 
■But  now  comes  the  point.  Does  Mary  herself  really  care  for 
him  ?  For,  influence  her  one  single  grain  in  either  direction,  I 
will  not.  Her  choice  shall  be  utterly  and  entirely  unfettered.  If 
she  refuses  him, — that  very  moment,  he  shall  go.  Then,  there 
may  be  a  chance  for  Willy, — poor  boy, — if  he  has  pluck  enough 
to  try  it.  He  cares  for  her,  beyond  a  doubt.  Hence  the  little 
dash  of 'bitterness,  and  jealousy.  But,  in  any  case,  Stone  shall 
-have  fair  play." 

Here  the  Doctor  finished  his  pipe  and  his  cogitations,  together, 
and  then,  tired  after  a  long  day's  round,  went  off  to  bed. 

The  next  day  brought  the  young  Squire,  as  usual,  and  he  on  his 
way  to  the  stable  with  his  horse  (which  he  now  very  often  put  up 
for  himself),  met  the  master  of  the  house  at  the  outer  garden-gate. 

After  they  had  shaken  hands,  said  the  Doctor, — 

"  Stone,  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  subject  of  your  last 
talk  with  me,  and  come  to  a  determination  about  it.  You  may  as 
well  take  a  turn  with  me  under  the  trees,  and  hear  what  it  is." 

In  two  minutes  they  were  pacing  up  and  down  among  the  fil- 
bert bushes. 

"  You  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  Stone,  in  speaking  to  me  as 
you  did.    Have  you  said  a  word  to  my  daughter?" 
«  Not  a  word." 

"  Good,  again.  Now,  then,  you  have  my  free  permission  to 
speak  to  her  when  you  please.  But  all  must  be  left  entirely  to 
her  own  free  choice  and  decision.  I  shall  attempt  to  influence 
her  in  no  way  whatever,  either  pro  or  con.  She  is  quite  old 
enough  to  decide  for  herself,  and  if  she  gives  her  consent,  mine  is 
ready, — provided,  of  course,  that  your  own  people  do  not  object. 
You  have  a  rival,  as  I  dare  say  you  know ;  but  I  shall  not  back 
him  more  than  I  back  you.  Mary's  answer,  however,  whatever  it 
is,  must  be  final.  There,  sir,"  he  continued,  after  a  minute's 
pause,  "  that's  all  I  have  to  say.    What  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

But,  to  his  surprise,  the  young  man  made  no  answer.  He 
walked  on  in  silence  for  some  twenty  yards,  but  there  were  no 
raptures,  no  profuse  thanks,  no  bursts  of  joy. 

"  Upon  my  life,  Stone,  you  take  it  easily,  I  must  say, — for  a 
man  supposed  to  be  violently  in  love,  and  asking  papa's  leave  to 
speak  to  his  adored  one  !    Have  you  nothing  to  say  ?" 

u  Much— much,  I  assure  you,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed ;  "more, 
far  more,  indeed,  than  I  can  well  find  words  for.    My  silence  must 
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speak  for  me.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Vining,  accept  my  very  hear- 
tiest  and  best  thanks  for  your  generous  permission  that  I  may 
plead  my  own  cause  with  one  of  whom  I  hope  to  Kyc  to  be  worthy. 

And  yet,  before  I  say  more,  may  I  ask  one  question  ?" 
u  Fifty,  if  you  choose." 

"  Does  my  old  friend  Fitzgerald  know  that  I  hare  spoken  to 

you,  and  does  he  approve  of  " 

"  Fitzgerald  V  was  the  angry  interruption,  u  and  pray  what 
has  Fitzgerald  to  do  with  my  affairs  ?  Surely  I  can  act  in  this 
matter  without  him.  What  care  I  for  his  approval,  or  disapproval  ? 
Man  alive — you  seem  to  be  always  harping  upon  Fitzgerald." 

"  My  dear  Doctor,"  quickly  answered  Stone,  "  don't  misunder- 
stand me.  Your  approval,  of  course,  is  the  only  thing  I  need  or 
wish,  or  care  for;  but  knowing  his  affection  for  you  and  for  his 
cousin,  as  well  as  his  good  opinion  of  me,  (for  he  makes  no  secret 
of  it),  I  thought  it  possible  that  you  might  have  just  mentioned 
the  fact  to  him/" 

u  Certainly  not,  certainly  not.  As  I  told  you  the  other  day, 
Stone,  I  am  quite  competent  to  manage  my  own  affairs,  and  Fitz 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  his.  If  you  yourself  want 
his  opinion,  by  all  means,  ask  it  as  soon  as  you  like." 

"Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,  sir,  for  all  your  goodness  to  me," 
replied  the  young  man,  shaking  hands  with  the  Doctor  warmly,  as 
he  spoke,  "  and  for  all  your  kindly  frank  replies  to  my  string  of 
questions.  I  ought  to  have  known  better.  Of  your  own  kindly 
permission,  I  shall  now  avail  myself,  at  the  very  first  opportunity. 
And,"  he  added,  laughingly,  "  I  can  ask  Fitzgerald's  advice,  as 
you  say,  when  I  want  it." 

And  then  they  went  together  into  the  house. 

The  opportunity  which  the  lover  sought  for  was  not  long  in 
coming. 

It  may,  perhaps,  puzzle  some  of  my  readers  to  imagine  how 
such  a  girl  as  Mary  Vining  could  ever  be  possibly  led  to  regard 
such  a  man  as  Stone  in  the  light  of  a  lover,  far  less  of  an  accepted 
lover.  If  so,  the  puzzle  is  one  which  I  cannot  solve.  The  facts 
must  speak  as  they  can  for  themselves,  and  tell  their  own  story. 
I  can  no  more  explain  the  mystery  than  I  can  say  why  the  wind 
will  persist  in  blowing  from  the  east,  when  almanacs  and  barome- 
ters say  that  it  ought  to  come  from  the  west.  The  whole  matri- 
monial kingdom,  look  where  one  will,  is  full  of  such  anomalies. 
Why  does  a  tall,  thin,  six-foot  man  so  often  marry  a  little  podgy, 
dumpling  of  a  woman  that  doesn't  reach  to  his  shoulder  ?  Why 
does  a  fine,  dashing,  merry  girl  bird  herself  for  life  to  a  pale-faced, 
limp,  sallow  curate,  who  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  well  starched, 
washed,  and  ironed  every  morning  into  life,  before  he  can  begin 
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the  day's  work  ?  Why  docs  a  rollicking,  jovial,  old  fox-hunter, 
like  the  Squire  at  Encombe  Manor,  take  to  himself,  for  better  or 
worse,  a  poor,  sickly,  sentimental  Amelia  Jones,  who  cannot  abide 
those  nasty  foxes,  and  hates  the  sound  of  a  gun  in  September? 
Why  does  a  boy  of  eighteen  fall  hopelessly  in  love  with  a  cool, 
calculating,  woman  of  eight-and-twenty  ?  Or,  why  does  a  girl  of 
wit,  beauty,  and  intellect,  fetter  herself  for  life  to  a  bold  dragoon 
without  either  beauty  or  brains  ?  In  short,  why  do  half  the  mar- 
riages come  to  pass,  that  are  everyday  blazoned  to  the  whole  world 
in  the  old  maids'  corner  of  The  Times  ? 

Such  questions  cannot  be  answered ;  nor  can  I  at  all  show  to 
the  reader  any  good  reason  why  Mary  Vining  should  accept  the 
offer  made  to  her  by  one  so  utterly  unlike  herself,  so  opposed  to 
many  of  her  special  views,  so  entirely  separated  from  her,  as  Mr. 
Frank  Stone.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  however  strange  or  unlikely 
it  may  seem,  it  actually  came  to  pass.  Not  all  at  once,  or  sud- 
denly, or  in  a  day ;  but  slowly,  gradually,  and  yet  consciously, 
she  gave  way.    It  was  no  mean  hand  that  wrote — 

u  That  man  that  has  no  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman."* 

And  mainly  to  the  smoothness  of  a  ready  tongue,  and  to  unwea- 
ried perseverance,  Frank  Stone  owed  his  success.  There  is  no 
need  to  chronicle  the  whole  story;  a  glance  at  the  opening  and 
the  closing  scenes  will  more  than  suffice  to  tell  it. 

The  two  young  people  had  been  singing  together,  as  usual,  one 
afternoon,  and  while  the  Doctor  sat  smoking  his  evening  pipe, 
under  the  verandah,  were  strolling  up  and  down  among  the  flower- 
beds, Frank  trying  to  look  as  if  he  understood  gardening,  and  liked 
it,  and  Mary  gathering  a  bouquet.  They  were  now  on  perfectly 
familiar  terms  of  intimacy,  so  familiar  indeed,  that  though  it  was 
easy  enough  for  either  party  to  step  across  the  line  which  divided 
them,  the  act  of  taking  that  one  step  would  have  instantly  marked 
the  dawn  of  a  new  and  tenderer  feeling.  They  had  talked  of  mu- 
sic, and  of  the  garden,  of  the  beauty  of  the  sunset,  and  of  a  new 
walk  they  had  found  out  in  the  valley,  where,  by-the-bye,  they  had 
suddenly  encountered  Fitzgerald;  and  the  mention  of  the  walk 
had  brought  up  his  name. 

"  I  am  afraid/'  said  Stone,  u  that  I  am  still  in  Fitz's  black 
books,  judging  by  the  way  that  he  looks  at  me  when  me  meet." 

"  Oh,  you  musn't  trouble  yourself  about  his  looks,"  replied 
his  companion,  "  for  he  is  scarcely  a  whit  more  gracious  to  me  or 
to  papa,  than  yourself;  and  after  all,  his  bark  is  worse  than  his 
bite." 
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"  Personally,"  he  answered,  "  Fitzgerald's  opinion  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  concern  to  me,  though  I  value  him  as  an  old  and 
true  friend.  He  has  a  right  to  judge  me,  if  he  pleases  ;  and  as  long 
as  he  keeps  his  verdict  to  himself,  well  and  good.  But  when  his 
opinion  is  likely  to  injure  me  in  that  of  others,  then,  Miss  Vining, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  deep  importance.  I  have  very  few  friends, 
and  of  those  few  only  one  or  two  who  seem  to  look  on  me  as  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  their  regard.  May  I  venture  to  hope  that 
among  them  are  the  kindly  friends  that  have  welcomed  me  to  Vine 
Cottage  ?" 

Here,  for  a  moment,  he  paused,  as  if  overcome  with  emotion, 
rbut  receiving  no  reply,  went  on  again, — 

u  You  can  see,  therefore,  of  what  inexpressible  value  your 
friendship  is  to  me,  and  how  bitterly  I  should  feel  the  intrusion  of 
a  single  word,  however  just,  which  might  deprive  me  of  it.  Pos- 
sibly, your  cousin  knows  full  well  the  value  of  the  regard  for 
which  I  seek,  and  is  slow  to  let  a  stranger  share  it.  I  can't  blame 
him  for  that ;  but  I  still  hope  for  more  mercy  at  gentler  hands 
than  his — the  hands  of  one  whose  opinion  I  value  more  than  that 
of  all  others." 

And  here  he  stopped  again,  and  looked  up  quietly  and  tenderly 
at  a  pair  of  gentle  brown  eyes  that  shrank  from  his  gaze. 

It  was  not  possible,  any  longer,  to  misunderstand  the  drift  of 
his  ardent  words  ;  and  it  would  have  been  insincere  not  to  answer 
them. 

"  Believe  me,"  she  replied,  "  believe  me,  that  much  as  I  esteem 
my  cousin  Willy,  I  have  far  too  high  a  respect  for  myself  to  allow 
his  sole  opinion  to  bias  me  against  a  friend,  and  especially  one  who 
holds  so  high  a  place  in  my  father's  regard.  Whatever  judgment 
I  form  I  shall  form  for  myself,  and  be  ready  to — u 

"  Spoken  like  your  own  generous  self,  Miss  Vining,"  he 
eagerly  interrupted,  "  and  you  won't  treat  me  as  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  left  for  execution — however  gravely  poor  Fitz  may 
regard  such  unlooked-for  mercy  ?  Ah  !"  he  continued  in  a  lighter 
tone,  "  you  have  little  idea,  Miss  Vining,  how  gravely  he  looks  on 
your  kindness  to  such  a  Philistine  as  myself;  how  careful  he 
thinks  you  ought  to  be  in  the  choice  of  friends,  how  cautious  in 
forming  intimacies,  how  easy  it  is  to  touch  pitch  and  to  be  defiled. 
I  really  quite  envy  him  his  office  of  guardian  at  times,  and  think 
how  pleasant  it  must  be  to  have  a  treasure  so  well  worth  keeping 
in  one's  own  possession." 

This  last  shaft  told,  as  he  intended. 

"  I  am  vastly  obliged,"  replied  the  little  lady,  "  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald for  his  assumed  guardianship  of  a  poor  little  maiden,  but  I 
really  don't  know  why  he  should  give  himself  so  much  trouble,  for 
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I  am  not  quite  forsaken  as  yet,  and  papa  is  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  his  daughter,  even  if  she  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  At 
all  events,  I  think  I  may  choose  my  own  friends  without  the  help 
of  any  guardian  at  all,  though  he  is  my  own  cousin/' 

"kAnd  my  pleasant  evenings  at  Dr.  Vining' s  are  not  to  be  sud- 
denly cut  off  then  ?  and — " 

"  Cut  off,  Mr.  Stone?  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean — 
but  there  is  Dr.  Vining  himself,  still  under  the  verandah — 
ask  him" 

"  No,  Miss  Vining,  in  this  point  I  cannot  obey,  because  there 
is  one  whose  answer  to  my  question  is  of  infinitely  greater  impor- 
tance to  me  even  than  his ;  and  that  one/''  he  added,  coming  up 
close  to  her  as  he  spoke,  "  is,  as  I  think  you  must  know,  yourself. 
In  a  word,  Miss  Vining,  hard  as  it  would  be  for  me  to  give  up 
such  happy  hours  as  I  have  spent  here,  and  still  happier  by  the 
river-side  and  in  the  woods — if  that  were  all — it  might  be  done ; 
but  the  loss  would  involve  a  far  deeper  and  more  irreparable  one. 
Friendship  has  given  way  to  a  deeper,  stronger  passion,  and  the 
happiness  or  ruin  of  a  life  hangs  on  your  answer  to  my  question. 
Worthless  as  such  love  may  be — or  seem  to  be  to  you — yet  all  that 
a  heart's  love  can  offer — all  that  is  purest  and  best  you  have  won. 
Can  you  give  me  a  grain  of  hope  that  such  love  may  ever  be  re- 
turned ?" 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent. 

"  True  love  is  never  worthless,"  she  slowly  answered  at  last, 
"  and  I  have  no  right  to  count  yours  as  worthless — or  even  un- 
worthy of  my  acceptance.  But  your  words  have  come  upon  me 
suddenly,  and  taken  me  by  surprise.  I  must  have  time  to  think, 
time  to  consult  those  I  love,  whatever  my  answer  may  be.  I  must 
— but  here  comes  papa  himself,  and — " 

u  I  have  no  right  or  hope  for  any  answer/'  he  eagerly  inter- 
rupted, "  at  so  short  a  notice.  Take  time — any  time — only  give 
me  a  shadow  of  a  hope  to  live  on;  and  I  will  be  content  to  wait 
for  years.  At  all  events,  a  shake  of  the  hand  will  send  me  away 
happy  in  the  thought  that  I  still  have  a  friend  among  the — " 

"What?  shaking  hands  and  going  away  so  early,  Squire?" 
said  the  cheery  voice  of  the  Doctor.  "  You'll  have  the  moon  all 
the  way  back,  man,  and  had  far  better  stay  and  have  a  game  of 
backgammon.    You  owe  me  a  game,  too,  Squire?" 

"If  Miss  Mary  will  but  permit  me,  Doctor,"  replied  Stone. 
"A  word  from  her,  and  I  am  yours  for  a  dozen  games." 

u  What  treason  have  you  two  been  at  then?"  said  Vining,  "to 
make  her  word  needful  ?    You  wicked  puss,"  he  added,  as  he 
turned  archly  to  poor  Mary,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  to  the 
poor  young  man,  to  send  him  off  like  this  in  broad  daylight  ?" 
vol.  in.  43 
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To  this  there  was,  of  course,  no  reply  but  a  positive  disclaimer 
of  all  treason  whatever. 

"  Play  away,"  she  said ;  "  play  as  many  games  of  backgammon 
as  you  please,  papa — and  by  all  means  beat  Mr.  Stone  instead  of 
me — if  you  can." 

Upon  which  they  all  went  chatting  merrily  into  the  house. 

The  two  men  sat  down  at  once  to  the  Doctor's  favourite  game, 
Frank  taking  good  care  to  be  beaten  often  enough  to  keep  his 
antagonist  in  a  thorough  good-humour.  Mary  went  quietly  up  to 
her  room. 

"  Stone,"  said  the  old  man  at  last,  "  you  are  not  playing  your 
best  to-night.  You  are  thinking  of  something  else — of  anything 
but  the  game — though  as  full  of  spirit  as  if  you  had  just  cleared 
a  guinea  by  the  last  game,  and  meant  to  double  your  gains.  A 
penny  for  your  thoughts,  man  V 

"  They  are  hardly  worth  a  penny  to  any  but  myself,  Doctor ; 
but  to  me  they  are  better  than  fine  gold.  The  fact  is,  I  have  just 
availed  myself  of  your  permission  to  speak  to  Miss  Vining,  and  I 
have  not  been  refused.  No  wonder,  you  see,  I  am  in  such  good 
spirits." 

u  Give  her  time,  Stone,  give  her  time,  and  you  may  have  still 
better  news.  Mary  is  a  good  and  loving  girl,  and  as  true  as  the 
light.  She  really  has  some  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  what  she 
ought  to  do,  if  she  asked  for  more  time ;  and  the  chances  are  in 
your  favour." 

After  this,  several  games  of  backgammon  were  played,  and 
the  whole  question  thoroughly  discussed,  but  Mary  did  not  make 
her  appearance  again  that  night,  and  the  young  Squire  mounted 
his  horse  at  ten  o'clock  without  a  glimpse  of  her  pleasant  face  to 
tell  him  how  fared  his  suit. 

Alone  in  her  own  room,  she  was  thinking  over  what  to  every 
woman  is  always  a  source  of  mingled  pleasure  and  difficulty — the 
offer  of  another  heart  to  share  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  her  own. 
Long  and  deeply  she  pondered  the  whole  matter,  ere  wished-for 
sleep  came  ;  and  the  issue  of  all  her  anxious  thoughts  will  best  be 
gathered  from  a  little  dialogue  between  father  and  daughter  that 
took  place  the  next  morning. 

He  had  strolled  into  the  garden  after  breakfast,  when  he  sud- 
denly felt  a  little  hand  coaxingly  inserted  on  his  arm,  while  a  voice 
that  he  knew  and  loved,  still  more  coaxingly  said — 

"  Papa,  let  me  drive  the  pony  carriage  to-day.  I  want  to  have 
a  good  long  chat,  while  I  can  keep  you  all  to  myself." 

"  I  am  going  a  long  round,  child,  including  Encombe  by  the 
way,  as  your  aunt  is  not  well ;  won't  it  be  too  much  for  you  ?" 

"  Too  much  ?  how  often  have  I  driven  you  to  Encombe,  papa, 
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and  across  Bickleigh  Down,  into  the  bargain.  I'm  not  made  of 
sugar,  or  silver-paper ;  how  soon  do  you  start  ?" 

"  Punctually  at  ten.    So  be  off,  and  get  ready." 

In  less  than  an  hour  they  were  rattling  merrily  along  through 
the  shady  lanes  that  bordered  the  valley,  the  old  man  forming  a 
shrewd  guess  as  to  the  nature  of  the  intended  chat,  yet  cautiously 
abstaining  from  all  allusion  to  it,  and  his  charming  charioteer 
pondering  how  best  to  open  the  campaign. 

At  last  she  plunged  boldly  into  her  confession,  yet  not  without 
some  tact,  by  quietly  saying — 

"  Are  you  in  a  good  temper,  papa  ?" 

"  A  good  temper,  Miss  ?  when  did  you  ever  find  me  in  any 
but  the  serenest  of  tempers  ?" 

"  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  When  a  young  lady  con- 
descends to  tell  a  secret  to  a  gentleman,  he  is  bound  to  be  in  the 
very  sweetest  mood  as  a  listener/'' 

"  And  that,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  is  exactly  my  case.  Now, 
then,  I  am  all  ears.  Are  the  funds  of  the  Blanket  Club  all  ex- 
hausted, or  are  you  getting  up  a  subscription  for  that  idle,  poach- 
ing, Blacksmith's  wife  and  children  again  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  t(  it  is  not  a  question  of  Club  funds,  or 
subscriptions  at  all,  as  I  believe  you  know,  papa,  but  a  question 
of  advice." 

u  My  dear,  ladies  ask,  but  never  take  advice,  having  always 
made  up  their  minds  beforehand,  and  determined  what  to  do,  be- 
fore asking  for  it/' 

"  But  it  so  happens,  sir,  that  I  do  want  advice,  and  that  I  mean 
to  take  it,  that  is,  most  likely — don't  interrupt  me,  papa,  but 
listen.  You  said  that  we  were  talking  treason,  last  night,  in  the 
garden  ;  do  you  know  what  the  treason  was  ?" 

u  I,  Mary  ?  Not  the  very  faintest  suspicion,  unless  you  and 
Frank  Stone  are  bent  on  another  pic-nic  to  Bickleigh  Bridge,  in 
which  case — " 

u  Do  not  be  absurd,"  she  interrupted,  u  instead  of  helping  me, 
papa,  you  do  nothing  but  go  on  doubling  my  difficulties.  The 
treason  was  that  Mr.  Stone  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  He  says 
that—" 

"  Never  mind  what  he  says,  Miss,  but  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I  like  him  very  well,  as  a  friend,  papa,  but  I  don't  love  him, 
and  should  not  die  of  grief,  if  I <never  saw  him  again," 

"  Die  of  grief,  Mary  ?  That's  a  complaint  altogether  gone  out 
of  fashion  ;  young  ladies  are  far  too  sensible,  and  too  tough,  my 
dear,  for  any  such  romantic  ending,  now-a-days.  The  question 
is,  do  you  like  anybody  else  better  than  Stone  ?  if  so — you  sly 
puss — is  it  the  dear  Curate,  after^all,  or  is  it  poor  Willy  ?" 
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"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  as  you  know  well  enough ;  I 
love  nobody' in  the  world  but  a  very  cruel,  tormenting  old  man, 
named  Vining." 

u  Then  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  pity  on  poor  Stone. 
He  has  been  a  bit  of  a  scapegrace,  so  they  say,  but  he  has  been 
very  kind  and  good  to  me,  Mary,  and  I  really  think  he  has  turned 
over  a  new  leaf." 

"  But  yet,  papa,  suppose  that  I  had  rather  have  somebody  who 
has  not  "got  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf — how  then  ?  I  feel  all  his 
goodness  and  kindness  to  you,  and,  as  a  friend,  have  no  objection 
to  him.    In  fact,  I  rather  like  him,  but  as  a  husband — 93 

"  As"*a  husband,  my  dear,  you  will  soon  learn  to  like  him  still 
better.  Regard  will  soon  ripen  into  love.  I  believe  that  he  loves  you 
truly,  and  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  you  happy.  Think  of 
it,  my  child,  think  of  it ;  and  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  say  No.  By 
saying  Yes,  remember  you  will  not  only  send  joy  into  the  heart  of 
a  young  man,  but  into  the  hearts  of  two  old  ones.  The  Squire 
will  be  as  pleased  as  I  should  be  ;  and  to  see  you  settled  in  life, 
Mary,  is  about  the  one  thing  which  the  cruel,  tormenting,  old 
doctor  wants  before  he  makes  up  his  last  account.  Still,"  he 
added,  f<  if  you  really  feel  that  you  dislike  the  man,  say  so  at  once, 
my  child.  Do  not  let  a  word  of  mine  urge  you  a  single  step  in 
the  wrong  direction." 

Little  more  was  said,  after  this,  and  by  degrees  the  talk  wan- 
dered away  into  other  topics ;  and  the  cunning  old  man  shrewdly 
took  care  to  lead  it  over  safe  ground,  and  left  his  words  of  advice 
to  take  root  and  bear  fruit  on  some  future  day. 

A  week  passed  away  before  Frank  Stone  made  his  appearance 
at  the  cottage.  He  was  very  quiet  and  subdued  in  manner, 
doubly  attentive  to  the  old  man,  and  unusually  polite  to  Fitz- 
gerald, who  little  dreamed  how  near  his  enigma  was  to  a  solution. 
But  solved  it  was,  to  Frank's  great  joy  and  surprise,  that  very 
evening. 

The  two  had  wandered  away  in  the  evening,  down  into  the 
valley,  and  were  strolling  homewards,  by  the  river,  when  a  drunken 
farmer  made  his  way  up  the  narrow  road,  staggering  to  and  fro  as 
he  came,  and  shouting  in  a  loud,  jovial  voice,  the  words  of  an  old 
harvest  song,  with  a  chorus  of 

" 1  drink  success,  and  I  drink  success, 
Success  to  the  Barley  Mowe." 

As  he  passed  Mary,  with  a  sottish  leer  on  his  face,  he  uttered 
some  low,  offensive  words  of  familiarity,  and  attempted  to  catch 
hold  of  her  arm.  Terrified  at  his  touch,  she  shrank  from  him 
Avith  a  scream,  and  took  refuge  in  her  companion's  protection. 
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Now,  courage  was  not  one  of  Mr.  Stone's  accomplishments, 
but  seeing  that  his  enemy  was  half  disabled  by  drink,  and  knowing 
that  the  faintest  sign  of  cowardice  might  be  ruin  to  his  own  hopes, 
he  summoned  every  grain  of  pluck  he  could  muster,  seized  the 
drunken  lout  by  the  collar,  and  by  one  vigorous  thrust,  sent  him 
headlong  into  a  bank  of  thick  brambles  by  the  roadside.  There 
the  poor  fellow  lay  for  a  moment  or  two,  growling  and  swearing 
at  his  adversary,  unable  to  rise  without  great  difficulty,  and  utterly 
unable  to  renew  the  contest. 

The  poor  girl  was  really  frightened,  and,  trembling,  clung  to 
the  arm  of  her  preserver,  profuse  in  her  thanks,  and  eager  to  es- 
cape from  any  further  chance  of  molestation. 

"  Don't  thank  me,  Miss  Vining/'  he  eagerly  replied  to  her 
words,  "I  need  no  thanks  ;  if  you  only  knew  how  proud  and  glad 
I  am  to  have  saved  jou  from  trouble  and  annoyance,  you  would 
think  me  well  rewarded.  Forgive  me/'  he  added,  still  more 
warmly,  "  forgive  me,  if  I  say  one  word  more,  that  my  whole  life 
would  be  well  spent  to  keep  you  from  all  harm.  Is  there  a  grain 
of  hope  for  me  V9 

Before  they  reached  Vine  Cottage,  that  grain  of  hope  had 
been  given,  and  had  grown  to  a  goodly  tree.  The  words  of  the  old 
3ong  had  come  true  : 

"  So  with  her  lips  she  gave  consent, 
Though  while  those  lips  said  Yea, 
Her  heart  with  subtle  fears  was  rent, 
And  idly  whispered,  Nay." 
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IV. — MR.  HARDY  AND  ME.  BRIGHT. 

The  Eight  Honourable  Gathorne  Hardy  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  best  type  of  the  constitutional  minister.  Despite 
the  large  part  which  Mr.  Hardy  has  taken  in  politics  of  late  years, 
and  the  eminent  position  which  he  holds  as  a  debater  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  rather  than 
as  a  politician  that  he  will  be  best  remembered.  And  although  in 
this  country  the  mere  politician,  the  man  who  can  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  a  great  debate,  or  who  can  manoeuvre  the  division 
lists,  holds  a  place  in  public  esteem  far  beyond  that  to  which  he 
is  entitled,  it  is  surely  impossible  that  any  one  can  be  so  blind  as 
to  place  the  politician  before  the  minister — the  man  who  rides 
upon  the  storm  of  party  strife,  before  the  man  who  administers 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  serves  in  the  most  direct  manner 
both  the  Crown  and  the  people.  Mr.  Hardy  has  played  the  latter 
part  with  such  marked  success,  that  we  repeat  our  belief  that  it 
is  as  a  minister  rather  than  as  a  political  leader,  that  he  will 
hereafter  be  chiefly  remembered. 

For  the  people,  though  they  are  too  often  forgetful  and  un- 
grateful, have,  as  a  rule,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  bad  government  and  good  government,  and  are  by  no 
means  wanting  in  gratitude  towards  those  at  whose  hands  they 
receive  the  latter.  Should  Mr.  Hardy  never  again  take  office — 
happily  a  supposition  of  the  most  improbable  kind — he  will  un- 
doubtedly live  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  as 
the  best  Home  Secretary  whom  this  generation  has  seen.  And 
to  be  even  a  passably  good  Home  Secretary,  not  to  fail  egregiously 
in  that  office  which  Mr.  Hardy  filled  with  such  marked  success, 
is  a  feat  of  no  ordinary  kind.  For  the  Home  Secretary  has 
perhaps  more  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  than  any  other  minister  of  the  Crown.  Of  the  importance 
of  his  post  we  need  say  little.  He  is  first  of  the  five  Secretaries 
of  State,  taking  precedence,  even,  of  the  statesman  to  whom  is 
entrusted  our  relations  with  foreign  countries.  Virtually  he  is 
the  ruler  of  Great  Britain ;  he  stands  as  the  representative  alike 
of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament  in  its  dealings  with  the  English 
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people.  He  holds  in  his  hands  the  awful  prerogative  of  mercy  in 
the  case  of  every  criminal  condemned  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  from 
the  child  sentenced  to  be  birched,  to  the  assassin  doomed  to  lose 
his  life.  He  is  held  responsible  by  popular  clamour  for  every 
one  of  the  failures  and  indiscretions  of  every  one  of  the  magis- 
trates and  judges  of  the  land.  He  has  to  maintain  order  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain ;  to  advise  when  the 
civil  forces  shall  be  supplemented  and  assisted  by  the  military, 
and  to  be  answerable  for  all  that  the  troops  employed  under  such 
circumstances  may  do.  And  in  addition  to  all  his  other  duties, 
he  is  made  the  chief  constable  of  the  capital,  and  has  to  be  ready 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  to  answer  the  complaints  of  any  queru- 
lous nobody  who  has  found  a  Member  willing  to  lay  his  imaginary 
grievances  at  the  hands  of  some  Metropolitan  policeman,  before 
that  assembly. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  accumulation  of  such  functions 
and  responsibilities  upon  a  single  individual,  must  entail  a  tre- 
mendous strain  upon  the  person  who  is  thus  honoured  ;  but  how 
great  must  that  strain  be  in  England,  where  with  unlimited 
labours,  and  almost  unlimited  responsibility,  the  power  of  the 
minister  is  strictly  circumscribed,  and  he  is  often  unable  to  act, 
not  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  act,  but  because  the  only 
way  open  to  him  is  a  way  upon  which  our  constitution  declares  he 
shall  not  enter  !  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  Home  Secretary 
is  popularly  recognised  as  the  minister  who  is  always  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  terrible  half-hour  in 
which  the  Government  is  submitted  to  the  '  torture  by  question/ 
is  daily  devoted  to  the  popular  exposition  of  his  countless  blun- 
ders. For  c  blunders''  he  is  always  committing  in  the  eyes  of 
somebody,  and  until  fallible  man  has  discovered  the  art  of  satisfy- 
ing everybody,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
will  continue  to  be  what  he  now  is, — the  best  abused  man  in  Eng- 
land. Every  time  he  remits  a  sentence  of  death,  the  gentlemen 
who  believe  that  we  are  '  going  to  the  dogs/  and  encouraging 
murder  by  the  tender-hearted  manner  in  which  we  administer  the 
law,  will  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  personal  enemy,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  look  upon  him  as  the  actual  accomplice  of  assassins ; 
and  every  time  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  a  petition  for  mercy,  and 
leaves  the  law  to  take  its  own  course,  he  is  reminded  by  well- 
meaning  philanthropists  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  and  is 
even  asked  by  pertinacious  religious  journals  of  the  Pecksniffian 
creed,  how  he  expects  to  '  answer'  for  these  misdeeds  of  his,  when 
he,  too,  shall  have  to  give  an  account  of  the  things  done  in  the 
body.  And  what  happens  in  the  case  of  convicted  murderers 
happens  constantly  in  thousands  of  less  noticeable  instances.  Does 
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some  eccentric  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Glamorganshire,  or  Cum- 
berland, give  a  decision  which  is  either  bad  in  law,  unnecessarily- 
cruel,  or  foolishly  lenient,  the  Home  Secretary  has  instantly  to 
choose  between  the  alternative  of  upholding  the  sentence  and  being 
abused  as  the  ally  and  champion  of  chartered  wrong,  and  of  re- 
versing the  decision  and  being  charged  with  blindness  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  those  upon  whom  the  administration  of  the  law  in  remote 
quarters  of  the  country  depends.  Truly,  though  his  post  is  almost 
imperial  in  its  importance  and  responsibility,  it  is,  so  far  as  per- 
sonal comfort  is  concerned,  the  least  desirable  of  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  State. 

But  to  Mr.  Hardy  belongs  the  credit  of  having  filled  this 
office  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  stifle  complaint,  and  that  too 
at  a  most  difficult  period  in  our  social  history.  We  do  not  write 
as  party  politicians,  and  we  fearlessly  appeal  to  Liberal  journalists 
to  bear  us  out  in  our  assertion  that  the  Home  Government  of 
England  was  never  managed  with  more  tact,  dignity,  and  discre- 
tion, than  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  at  the  head  of  the 
office  in  Whitehall.  Before  he  assumed  the  Home  Secretaryship 
he  had  shown  his  abilities  as  an  administrator  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  presided  over  the  Poor  Law  Board,  at  a  time  when 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  especially  of  the  sick  poor  in  the 
Metropolis,  was  attracting  unusual  attention.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  know  that  the 
President  has  a  task  which  is  only  one  degree  less  disagreeable 
than  that  devolving  upon  the  Home  Secretary.  Nothing  can 
well  be  more  difficult  than  to  deal  with  the  thousands  of  Unions 
and  Boards  of  Guardians,  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  each  one 
of  which  some  different  type  of  local  prejudice  is  developed.  And 
when  in  addition  to  these  difficulties,  there  is  that  of  satisfying  a 
suddenly  aroused  public  feeling,  shocked  by  revelations  which  we 
would  fain  believe  exaggerated,  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
amongst  us,  the  post  of  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  becomes 
an  exceptionally  difficult  one.  It  was  at  such  a  crisis  as  this 
that  Mr.  Hardy  took  office  at  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
He  was  compelled,  at  a  time  in  every  way  unfavourable  for  such 
an  undertaking,  to  proceed  to  prompt  measures  for  the  reform  of 
the  many  evils  of  our  workhouse  hospitals  ;  and  he  at  once  showed 
how  little  he  had  of  the  official  element  which  is  best  described  as 
e  red-tapeism/  and  how  fully  alive  he  was  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded.  He  swept  away  with 
a  strong  hand — and  despite  opposition  and  abuse  coming,  as 
usual,  from  both  sides — many  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  existing 
system,  and  laid  a  broad  and  sure  foundation  for  a  state  of  things 
more  creditable  to  us  as  a  nation. 


RT.  HON,  G,  HARDY. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Messrs.  S.  A.  Walker  &  Co.,  of  64,  Margaret  Street,  W. 
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Hardly  had  he  completed  this  task,  than  he  was  called  upon  to 
assume  the  head  of  the  Home  Office.  There  he  showed  the  same 
great  qualities  of  a  fearless  independence,  a  clear  common  sense, 
an  absolute  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  mere  routine,  and  a 
stern  resolution  in  fulfilling  his  duties  regardless  of  popular  cla- 
mour. He  showed,  too,  how  easily  a  man  of  high  principles  and 
strict  personal  integrity  can  sink  the  party  politician  in  the  practi- 
cal minister.  Despite  all  that  we  have  said  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Home  Secretary  is  abused  by  persons  of  all  classes  and  parties, 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  single  case  in  which  Mr.  Hardy  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  party  accusation  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
even  by  the  most  intemperate  of  partizans.  He  had  to  deal  with 
the  miserable,  but  in  some  sense  the  formidable  appearance  of 
Eenianism  in  England,  and  friends  and  foes  alike  admitted  at  the 
time,  the  sagacity,  the  dignity,  and  the  moderation  he  showed  in 
meeting  and  suppressing  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  to 
spread  sedition  and  tumult  in  Great  Britain.  In  carrying  out  the 
capital  sentence  upon  the  murderers  of  Sergeant  Brett,  and  upon 
the  wretch  who  brought  wholesale  death  and  devastation  upon  a 
peaceful  district  in  the  midst  of  London,  he  did  that  which  entitled 
him  to  the  personal  gratitude  of  every  friend  of  order  in  the  coun- 
try, whilst  the  discreet  leniency  he  showed  in  every  case  in  which 
leniency  was  possible,  and  the  dignified  forbearance  with  which  he 
treated  the  besotted  rabble  who  forced  their  way  into  the  Home 
Office  itself,  proved  how  completely  free  he  was  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties  from  anything  in  the  shape  either  of  vindictiveness  or 
pettiness  of  feeling.  Happily,  and  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
his  personal  efforts,  the  Fenian  trouble  soon  passed  away,  so  far  as 
its  English  development  was  concerned,  and  then  Mr.  Hardy  was 
able  to  devote  his  administrative  powers  to  matters  which,  though 
they  might  not  be  so  noticeable,  were  not  less  important.  Not 
the  least  of  these  affairs  was  the  internal  administration  of  the 
metropolis,  and  those  of  us  who  remember  the  peril  into  which 
the  poor  costermongers  were  brought  by  one  of  our  Metropolitan 
Improvement  Acts,  passed  whilst  Mr.  Hardy  was  in  office,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  they  were  delivered  from  their  danger  as 
soon  as  the  Home  Secretary  was  made  aware  of  it,  know  that  even 
in  those  small  matters  which  some  persons  affect  to  regard  as  being 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  statesman,  and  consequently  unworthy  of 
his  attention,  Mr.  Hardy  knows  not  only  how  to  act,  but  how  to 
act  promptly  and  effectively.  "We  need  not  pursue  this  subject 
further.  Mr.  Hardy  showed  himself,  during  his  term  of  office,  not 
dnly  a  thoroughly  useful,  but  a  really  great  minister — the  very 
type  of  that  special  and  rare  class  of  men  of  whom  alone  good 
ministers  are  to  be  formed  under  the  ^constitution  which  we  pos- 
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sess — independent  in  his  attitude  towards  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  honest  servant  should  be,  regardless  alike  of  mere  party  in- 
terests and  of  popular  clamour,  but  thoroughly  alive  to  the  growth 
of  public  opinion,  and  to  the  ever-altering  necessities  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  say  something  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  place  as  a  political  leader.    We  have  given  prominence 
to  his  character  as  a  minister,  because,  as  we  have  said,  we  believe 
that  it  is  as  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  that  he  has  earned  his 
highest  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-countrymen.    It  would, 
however,  be  altogether  erroneous  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  a  poli- 
tical leader  of  high  qualifications.    At  a  comparatively  early  period 
of  his  political  career  he  achieved  the  great  honour  of  being  accep- 
ted by  the  University  of  Oxford  as  its  representative  in  preference 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  owed  that  distinction  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  earnestness,  one  might  almost  say  the  fervour  of 
his  political  convictions.    For  although  when  in  office  no  man  is 
more  completely  free  from  political  partiality  or  passion  in  every- 
thing that  relates  to  his  public  duties,  he  is  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  man  having  a  definite  creed,  and  professing  that  creed 
with  unvarying  consistency.    It  has  never  been  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  that  his  opinions  are 
either  colourless,  or  liable  to  take  different  hues  at  different  times. 
When  he  was  elected  the  representative  of  the  great  constituency 
for  which  he  now  sits,  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  a  party 
in  the  State — a  party  wrhich  has  taken  a  great  place  in  the  past, 
and  which  is  certainly  destined  to  take  a  great  place  in  the  future. 
He  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  in  his 
faithful  allegiance  to  Mr.  Disraeli  he  conveys,  not  his  own  fidelity 
only,  but  that  of  this  great  body  to  whom  England  has  been  so 
much  indebted  in  former  ages,  and  whose  influence  in  her  counsels 
has  been  at  all  times  so  great.    By  the  country  gentlemen  Mr. 
Hardy  is  regarded  with  a  confidence  which  is  almost  enthusiastic, 
and  more  than  once  the  world  has  had  occasion  to  note  that  he 
has  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  almost  directly  in  their 
name  and  as  their  representative.    Few  persons  can  doubt  that  he 
is  destined  ultimately  to  succeed  the  chief  whose  faithful  lieutenant 
he  has  so  long  been,  and  by  whose  side  he  has  laboured  since  he 
sat  in  Parliament,  with  unbroken  fidelity. 

As  a  debater,  Mr.  Hardy  holds  a  high  place  in  the  House.  If 
he  does  not  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  orators,  he  is  but  little  be- 
neath it,  and  he  has  constantly  shown  that  he  is  able  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully even  with  such  consummate  masters  of  Parliamentary  elo- 
quence as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright.  He  speaks  with  a  freedom 
and  vigour  that  gives  the  hearer  a  strong  sense  of  his  powers,  he  has 
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a  full  command  of  expressive  and  suitable  words,  and  at  times,  when 
under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion,  he  can  move  his  audience 
by  the  utterance  of  passages  of  rare  and  lofty  eloquence.  But 
apart  from  their  freshness  and  their  vigour,  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  his  speeches  is  their  evident  genuineness.  That  Mr. 
Hardy  always  speaks  with  a  sincerity  which  is  not  to  be  called  in 
question,  no  one  who  has  heard  him  can  doubt.  In  his  very  man- 
ner, in  the  very  tones  of  his  voice,  full,  free,  and  unreserved,  there 
is  something  that  bears  witness  to  his  sincerity,  and  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  convictions.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  he  is 
eminently  fitted  to  be  a  great  popular  leader,  and  whenever  the 
time  comes  in  which  his  name  is  adopted  as  the  watch- word  of  a 
party,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  attract  to  himself  the  personal 
sympathy  of  his  followers  to  a  very  marked  degree.  Hitherto, 
however,  it  is  as  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  rather  than  as  the 
popular  leader  that  he  has  been  known,  and  comparatively  short  as 
his  public  career  has  yet  been,  he  has  already  earned  the  reward  of 
the  good  and  faithful  servant,  and  has  proved  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  practical  and  useful  statesmen  of  our 
time. 

"  The  greatest  orator  of  his  time"  is  the  verdict  which  posterity 
will  unhesitatingly  pronounce  upon  John  Bright.  Whatever  his 
rank  may  be  as  a  statesman — and  upon  that  point  opinions  differ 
widely — there  can  be,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  claim 
to  the  foremost  place  amongst  those  who  have  given  the  English 
House  of  Commons  a  reputation  for  eloquence  possessed  by  no 
other  modern  legislative  assembly.  Those  who  have  heard  him 
most  frequently,  and  those  who  are  the  best  able  to  criticise  his 
oratory,  have  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  it.  It  is  something 
which  no  words  can  adequately  describe ;  something  which  must 
be  felt  to  be  appreciated ;  but  yet  something  which  men  of  all 
parties,  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  regard  with  an  admiration 
which  is  almost  boundless,  nay,  with  a  feeling  which  approaches 
to  veneration.  One  of  the  keenest  and  most  skilful  Parliamentary 
critics  of  the  day,  a  man  who  constantly  opposes  Mr.  Bright V 
views  on  public  policy,  and  almost  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  he  should 
claim  to  be  a  statesman,  has  likened  him  as  an  orator  to  a  Hebrew 
poet  or  leader — to  a  Moses,  a  David,  or  an  Isaiah — simply  because 
he  looks  upon  him  as  being  all  but  inspired,  when  he  is  giving 
utterance  to  one  of  those  magnificent  orations  which  we  believe 
are  destined  to  form  part  of  the  deathless  literature  of  our  country. 
When  practical  men,  of  clear,  cold,  common-sense,  take  such  a 
view  as  this  of  Mr.  Bright  as  an  orator,  and  when  we  know  how 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  accustomed  as  they  are 
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to  the  eloquence  of  some  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  our  time, 
will  struggle  together  for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  when  he 
speaks,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  to  sketch  as  far  as 
may  be  his  character  as  an  orator  only  in  this  paper,  and  to  leave 
that  other  question,  upon  which  there  is  so  much  difference  of 
opinion,  his  rank  as  a  statesman,  to  be  decided  by  other  and  more 
competent  judges. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  art  of  photography  has  made 
Mr.  Brighfs  features  so  well  known  to  his  fellow-countrymen, 
that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  can  go  nowhere  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  without  being  recognized.  It 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  see  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
— the  pen  lingers  much  more  lovingly  upon  that  familiar  phrase 
than  upon  the  official  designation  which  Mr.  Bright  now  enjoys — 
stared  after  by  every  third  man  he  passed  in  Regent  Street  on  a 
summer  afternoon;  surrounded  by  an  admiring  but  respectful 
group  on  the  deck  of  one  of  the  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  steam- 
boats; greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers  when  accidentally  de- 
tected on  the  platform  of  a  Scotch  wayside  station ;  and  followed 
with  glances  of  affectionate  pride  as  he  sturdily  strode  through 
the  crowded  Market  Street  of  Manchester,  u  the  city  of  his  love." 
Wherever  he  goes,  Mr.  Bright  is  upon  all  hands  the  object  of 
eager  attentions — attentions  paid  by  Conservatives  as  well  as 
Liberals — and  more  even  than  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
he  seem  to  have  a  personal  interest  for  the  public  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  So  far  as  the  lower  classes  are  concerned,  this  fact  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  explained  by  the  position  which  he  has  occupied 
for  years  as  the  "Tribune  of  the  People;"  whilst,  in  the  case  of 
the  upper  classes,  whose  sympathies,  as  a  rule,  are  not  by  any 
means  with  Mr.  Bright,  this  admiration  and  respect  form  a  tribute 
to  the  wonderful  gift  which,  more  than  any  other  man  of  his 
generation  he  possesses,  the  heaven  bestowed  gift  of  eloquence. 

A  great  many  men  have  been  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  as 
the  handsomest  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  no 
doubt  very  great  difference  of  taste  in  deciding  what  men  are 
personally  handsome  and  what  are  not ;  and  some  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  for  a  twelve-month  the  palm  of  beauty  in  our  great 
representative  assembly  have,  in  our  eyes  at  least,  had  no  claim 
whatever  to  that  distinction.  It  is  a  pure  matter  of  taste ;  and  we 
may  be  altogether  in  the  wrong,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  J ohn 
Bright  is  the  handsomest  man  in  Parliament.  His  figure,  it  is 
true,  is  heavy  and  unwieldy ;  he  barely  reaches  middle-height,  and 
of  late  years  he  has  become  very  stout;  but  his  broad,  yet  lofty 
forehead,  firm,  clean-cut  mouth,  and  above  all  the  wonderfully  fine 
eyes  which  can  flash  fire  or  shed  tears  at  will,  seem  to  us  to  make 
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up  a  countenance  possessing  the  highest  kind  of  manly  beauty. 
Within  the  last  two  years  a  transformation,  too,  has  taken  place 
in  his  appearance,  which  has  been  in  one  sense  a  great  improve- 
ment. Within  that  period  his  hair  has  turned  from  an  iron-grey 
to  a  pure  white,  so  that  now  there  is  something  venerable  about 
his  outward  aspect — leonine  though  it  is,  withal.  Perhaps  it  is  in 
some  degree  to  the  charm  in  the  speaker's  face,  perhaps  to  his  rich 
and  melodious  voice,  that  his  hold  over  his  audiences  is  due. 
These  things,  however,  are  but  mere  accidents.  It  is  by  his  pos- 
session of  "  the  art  of  clear  and  persuasive  exposition "  that  he 
fascinates  those  who  listen  to  him,  and  obtains  a  command  over 
the  feelings  of  his  hearers  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  no  other  public 
man  of  his  time. 

When  a  French  statesman  conversing  with  Pitt,  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  influence  of  Fox  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  great  Commoner  replied,  "  Ah,  you  have  not  been  under 
the  wand  of  the  magician. "  And  it  is  only  those  who  have  been 
"  under  the  wand  of  the  magician  "  who  can  fully  appreciate  and 
understand  the  marvellous  personal  power  of  the  man  who  was  for 
many  years  regarded  by  one  half  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  a 
mere  demagogue,  removed  but  a  single  degree  from  the  condition 
of  a  social  outlaw.  We  have  seen  him  thrill  to  tears,  or  rouse  to 
shouts  of  applause,  the  like  of  which  we  never  heard  before,  a 
rough  Lancashire  audience  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  persons, 
packed  within  one  of  the  great  mills  at  Rochdale ;  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  have  heard  him  speak  for  an  hour  at  a 
stretch,  whilst  every  man  in  the  building  listened  with  breathless 
attention,  and  the  cheers  that  broke  out  at  the  end  of  every  sen- 
tence came  almost  as  much  from  the  one  side  of  the  House  as  from 
the  other.  Nay,  we  have  watched  the  faces  of  the  men  to  whom 
is  committed  the  government  of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  the 
"  strangers "  permitted  to  join  with  them,  strangers  including 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  peers  of  long  descent,  the  ministers  of 
foreign  countries,  and  the  leaders  of  our  Church;  we  have 
watched  them,  as  slowly  word  by  word  he  was  rolling  forth  the 
magnificent  peroration  of  one  of  his  great  speeches,  and  we  have 
seen  upon  their  countenances  such  a  wrapt,  and  almost  awe- 
stricken  expression,  as — to  return  to  the  simile  we  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  sketch — one  might  have  expected  to  see  on 
the  faces  of  a  Hebrew  congregation  before  whom  an  Isaiah  was 
delivering  himself  of  his  heaven-born  visions.  We  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  transcribing  this  one  "  vision  "  of  the  member 
for  Birmingham,  which  formed  the  peroration  of  a  speech  deli- 
vered at  Birmingham,  in  1862,  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
War,  and  the  delivery  of  which  will  ever  dwell  in  the  memories  of 
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those  who  heard  it  uttered,  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  incidents 
in  their  lives.  "  The  leaders  of  this  revolt/''  said  he,  after  speak- 
ing for  nearly  two  hours  with  regard  to  the  war,  "  propose  this 
monstrous  thing — that  over  a  territory  forty  times  as  large  as 
England,  the  blight  and  curse  of  slavery  shall  be  for  ever  per- 
petuated. I  cannot  believe  for  my  part  that  such  a  fate  will  be- 
fall that  fair  land,  stricken  though  it  now  is  with  the  ravages  of 
war.  I  cannot  believe  that  civilization,  in  its  journey  with  the 
sun,  will  sink  into  endless  night,  in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition 
of  the  leaders  of  this  revolt,  who  seek  to 

1  Wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.' 

I  have  another,  and  a  far  brighter  vision  before  my  gaze.  It  may 
be  but  a  vision,  but  I  will  cherish  it.  I  see  one  vast  confedera- 
tion stretching  from  the  frozen  North  in  unbroken  line  to  the 
glowing  South,  and  from  the  wild  billows  of  the  Atlantic  west- 
ward to  the  calmer  waters  of  the  Pacific  main — and  I  see  one 
people,  and  one  language,  and  one  law,  and  one  faith,  and  over  all 
that  wide  continent,  the  home  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the 
oppressed  of  every  race,  and  of  every  clime. " 

And  yet,  whilst  the  effect  produced  by  Mr.  Bright  upon  those 
who  listen  to  him  is  wonderful,  the  first  impression  of  those  who 
hear  him  for  the  first  time  is  one  of  disappointment.  When  he 
begins  to  speak  to  any  audience,  he  generally  opens  his  address 
in  a  low  tone,  pauses  occasionally,  as  though  to  find  a  suitable 
word,  and  seems  to  have  no  idea  whatever  of  rousing  the  enthu- 
siasm of  those  who  listen  to  him.  Those  who  have  taken  with 
them  pre-conceived  notions  of  Mr.  Bright,  presenting  him  to  their 
imaginations  as  a  reckless  demagogue,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  will 
hardly  be  able  to  recognise  the  great  orator  in  the  quiet  and  un- 
impassioned  speaker  who  stands  motionless  before  them,  pouring 
forth  a  stream  of  noble  Saxon  words,  the  very  simplicity  and 
appropriateness  of  which  rob  the  orator  of  a  portion  of  the  credit 
which  is  due  to  him.  But  presently,  while  the  stranger  is  won- 
dering at  the  infatuation  of  those  who  have  placed  upon  th»3  brows 
of  this  man  the  crown  of  eloquence,  he  is  himself  drawn  within 
the  circle  of  his  influence,  and  forgetting  his  pre-conceived  notions, 
his  subsequent  disappointment  and  his  whole  theory  of  the  art  of 
oratory,  he  listens  enchanted  to  the  man  who  can  put  the  most 
difficult  questions  so  plainly  before  his  audience,  and  in  whose 
hands  the  dryest  subjects  become  so  interesting.  Then  when  the 
speaker  has  drawn  the  whole  of  his  hearers  into  sympathy  with 
him,  he  begins  to  work  on  their  emotions  like  a  skilful  player  on 
the  harp.    And  first  he  rouses  the  scorn  of  scorn  in  their  hearts 
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by  a  few  simple  words,  which,  when  we  read  them  in  the  morning, 
appear  altogether  innocent,  but  which,  as  he  utters  them,  scathe 
the  object  of  his  wrath  more  terribly  than  the  bitterest  or  most 
violent  invective.  Perhaps  in  nothing  has  Mr.  Bright  so  much 
power  as  in  his  use  of  sarcasm.  The  manner  in  which,  by  a  mere 
inflection  of  his  voice,  he  can  express  the  intensest  scorn,  and  so 
express  it  as  to  make  his  feelings  more  completely  known  to  his 
audience  than  if  he  spent  an  hour  in  trying  to  explain  them,  is 
simply  marvellous.  We  remember  one  or  two  instances  in  which 
the  mere  tone  of  his  voice  has  conveyed  an  impression  of  his 
boundless  contempt  for  his  adversaries  which  no  language  could 
have  expressed  half  so  well. 

But  almost  directly  after  the  audience  has  been  stirred  by  the 
orator's  sarcasm,  he  begins  in  the  calmest  and  most  deliberate 
manner  to  relate  an  anecdote.  Mr.  Bright  is  a  wonderful  story- 
teller, and  some  of  the  best  anecdotes  and  illustrations  that  have 
been  given  to  us  in  modern  times  have  come  from  him.  The 
story  of  the  old  gentleman,  for  instance,  who  used  to  say  that  "  a 
hole  wore  longer  than  a  patch/'  is  worthy  of  being  placed  beside 
the  history  of  Dame  Partington;  and  the  old  lady  who  "  felt  very 
badly  in  her  inside/''  and  the  Syrian  monk,  to  whom  ee  tears  were 
as  natural  as  perspiration/''  are  good  examples  of  the  ready  wit 
with  which  he  supplies  every  argument  he  employs  with  an  appro- 
priate illustration.  More  notable  examples  of  the  same  quality 
are  to  be  found  in  that  speech  in  which  he  christened  the  Adul- 
lamites,  and  added  a  cew  phrase — c  the  Cave' — to  the  vocabulary 
of  party  politics.  The  speech  itself  was  a  triumph  of  humour, 
nothing  in  it  being  more  grotesquely  irresistible  than  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  description  of  the  "  party  of  two/'  which  bore  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  the  young  lady's  terrier,  "  which  was  so 
covered  with  hair  that  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and 
which  was  the  tail  of  it."  Perhaps  none  of  Mr.  Bright's  qualities 
does  so  much  to  render  him  popular,  as  a  speaker,  both  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  the  provinces,  as  his  humour.  And 
one  peculiarity  of  his  humour  is  that  it  always  appears  to  be  un- 
conscious. When  he  is  telling  one  of  his  best  stories,  or  uttering 
one  of  his  best  sayings,  he  hardly  moves  a  muscle  of  his  face,  and 
seemingly  takes  no  share  in  the  merriment  of  his  audience. 

It  is  almost  unfortunate  that  he  draws  so  many  of  his  illustra- 
tions from  a  book  which,  in  certain  circles,  is  now-a-days  going 
somewhat  out  of  fashion.  There  are,  however,  good  reasons  why 
Mr.  Bright  should  indulge  as  sparingly  as  possible  in  classical 
quotations,  which,  as  they  reflect  discredit  upon  no  one,  need  not 
be  concealed  here.  In  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Quaker 
schools  and  colleges  where  he  received  the  whole  of  his  education, 
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no  place  is  found  for  the  classics.  The  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages is  deemed  a  mere  weakness  and  vanity  by  the  sect  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  and  so  it  happens  that  the  great  English  orator 
has  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  reading  in  the  original  tongue 
the  masterpieces  of  his  rivals  of  Greece  and  Rome.  That  he  has 
studied  them  as  far  as  he  could  possibly  do  so  by  the  help  of 
translations  is  evident,  and  indeed  he  has  himself  more  than  once 
admitted  the  value  of  a  classic  model. 

If  the  rich  stores  of  classical  learning  are,  however,  almost 
closed  to  him,  he  has  made  excellent  use  of  those  other  fountains 
of  knowledge  which  are  open  to  his  study.  No  other  public  man 
has  such  a  command  of  all  that  is  strong,  and  pure  and  noble  in 
the  Saxon  tongue ;  whilst  few  show  a  greater  familiarity  with  our 
English  classics — with  the  works  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  and  their  successors.  All  his  .greater 
speeches  are  illustrated  by  wonderfully  apt  and  appropriate  quota- 
tions, some  from  the  Scriptures,  and  some  from  the  standard 
authors  of  our  country.  No  one  who  hears  these  quotations  em- 
ployed can  imagine  for  a  moment  that  they  are  the  result  of  a 
resort  to  any  €  Dictionary  of  Elegant  Extracts/  or  other  work  of 
the  same  kind.  They  show  the  orator's  thorough  familiarity  with 
those  authors  who  have  done  most  for  English  literature.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Bright  makes  a  habit  of  committing  to 
memory  the  works  of  some  one  of  our  chief  poets  every  year. 

A  boundless  command  of  language,  at  once  noble  and  simple, 
does  not,  however,  of  itself,  constitute  eloquence.  It  is  in  the 
power  to  touch  the  hearts  and  win  the  sympathies  of  those  whom 
Jie  addresses,  that  the  highest  qualities  of  an  orator  are  shown; 
and  tried  by  this  standard  also,  Mr.  Bright' s  success  is  complete. 
"We  have  spoken  of  the  effect  he  produces  at  times  upon  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  is  one  famous  passage  in  a  speech 
delivered  during  the  course  of  the  Russian  War,  which  literally 
thrilled  the  House  at  the  time  that  it  was  delivered,  stirring  to 
their  inmost  depths,  hearts  that  had  no  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  speaker.  It  is  that  passage  in  which,  speaking  of  the  proba- 
bility of  bad  news  from  the  Crimea,  he  said — addressing,  be  it 
remembered,  an  assemblage  which  must  have  been  bound  by 
many  and  many  a  tie  to  the  army  before  Sebastopol — "  I  do  not 
suppose  that  your  troops  are  to  be  beaten  in  actual  conflict  with 
the  foe,  or  that  they  will  be  driven  into  the  sea ;  but  I  am  certain 
that  many  homes  in  England  in  which  there  now  exists  a  fond 
hope  that  the  distant  one  may  return, — many  such  homes  may  be 
rendered  desolate  when  the  next  mail  shall  arrive.  The  Angel  of 
Death  has  been  abroad  throughout  the  land ;  you  may  almost  hear  the 
beating  of  his  wings.    There  is  no  one,  as  when  the  first-born  was 
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slain  of  old,  to  sprinkle  with  blood  the  lintel  and  the  two  side- 
posts  of  our  doors,  that  he  may  spare  and  pass  on ;  he  takes  his 
victims  from  the  castle  of  the  noble,  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy, 
and  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  and  it  is  on  behalf  of 
all  these  classes  that  I  make  this  solemn  appeal/'  Hardly  any 
other  public  speaker  in  the  country  could  have  introduced  that 
allusion  to  the  Angel  of  Death  without  falling  into  the  error  of 
bombast ;  but  in  Mr.  Bright' s  case  nothing  was  felt  by  his  audi- 
ence but  the  solemn  and  awful  reality  which  was  thus  figuratively 
depicted.    They  were  c  under  the  wand  of  the  magician/ 

We  must  resist  the  temptation,  however,  to  dwell  further  upon 
Mr.  Bright' s  marvellous  powers  as  an  orator.  There  are  hundreds 
of  passages  scattered  throughout  his  many  speeches  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  eloquence,  and  each  of  these  presents  itself  for  quo- 
tation. Space,  however,  forbids.  We  can  but  repeat  that  the 
universal  verdict  of  the  present  age  is  that  he  is  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  time.  Of  his  political  and  personal  sympathies  we 
shall  say  little.  That  they  are  upon  the  whole  broad  and  gene- 
rous, we  frankly  admit ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  undoubtedly 
disfigured  by  many  class  prejudices,  and  by  a  bitterness  which  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  great  powers.  We  need  go  no  further 
back  in  order  to  prove  our  assertion,  than  last  year,  when  he  made 
an  attack  upon  Mr.  Disraeli — then  Prime  Minister, — as  bitter  and 
as  unreasonable  as  anything  we  remember  in  the  annals  of  party 
warfare.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  it  was  made  in  a  moment 
of  excitement, — for  as  a  rule,  Mr.  Bright  speaks  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
with  unconcealed  admiration, — but  the  same  excuse  is  not  to  be 
offered  for  all  his  indiscretions. 

We  shall  make  but  one  closing  quotation  from  one  of  his 
speeches — a  speech  on  the  Russian  War — and  it  is  a  speech  which 
throws  some  light  upon  his  character,  not  only  by  the  statements 
it  makes,  but  by  the  vein  of  self-appreciation  which  runs  through 
it : — "  I  am  not,  nor  did  I  ever  pretend  to  be,  a  statesman ;  and 
that  character  is  so  tainted  and  so  equivocal  in  our  day,  that  I  am 
not  sure  that  a  pure  and  honourable  ambition  would  aspire  to  it. 
I  have  not  enjoyed  for  thirty  years,  like  these  noble  lords,  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  office.  I  have  not  set  my  sails  to 
every  passing  breeze.  I  am  a  plain  and  simple  citizen,  sent  here 
by  one  of  the  foremost  constituencies  of  the  Empire ;  represent- 
,  ing — feebly,  perhaps,  but  honestly,  I  dare  aver — the  opinions  of 
very  many,  and  the  true  interests  of  all  those  who  have  sent  me 
here/' 

That  is  John  Bright' s  opinion  of  himself,  and  it  shows  in  a 
somewhat  striking  manner  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  a  character  which  is  in  every  way  remarkable. 

vol.  in.  44 
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Hear  ye  my  dream  !    I  saw  a  low,  dark  plain 

Filled  with  a  restless  throng, 
Whence  distant  murmurs  rose  of  toil  and  pain, 
And  hollow  mirth,  and  cries  of  greed  and  gain, 

And  tyranny  and  wrong. 
And  high  above,  a  mountain  like  a  throne 

O'er  the  night-mist  its  awful  form  displays, 
Invoking  rev'rence,  which  the  crowds  disown ; 

And  ever  from  its  glory  turn  their  gaze. 
And  half  way  up  the  slope  a  child  was  praying, 

His  voice  was  dumb  ; 
But  still  methought  those  infant  lips  were  saying — 
"  Thy  Kingdom  come  !" 

€€  Thy  Kingdom  come/'  I  mused ;  how  shall  it  come  ? 

And  straight  I  heard  a  roar  of  trampling  steeds, 
And,  through  the  clarion's  blast  and  rolling  drum, 

Shouts,  "  Strike  for  God  !  charge  where  his  banner  leads, 

Death  to  the  pagan  hordes  that  scorn  the  creeds ; 
We  claim  for  Him  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World  V* 

The  tramp  of  horse  passed  on,  grew  fainter,  died, — 
And  lo,  across  the  waste,  the  grey  smoke  curled 

From  burning  homes,  through  all  the  valley  wide, 
And  houseless  fugitives  came  weeping  by. 
"  Ah,  no ;  His  Kingdom  comes  not  thus/'  I  sigh. 

How  will  his  Kingdom  come  ?    The  busy  crowd 

Still  range  beneath  the  hill  ; 
Again  the  jest,  the  curse,  rise  harsh  and  loud, 
And  still  looks  down  above  the  mist  and  cloud 

The  mountain,  calm  and  still. 
And  now  a  tonsured  man,  all  lean  and  old, 

With  sable  cassock  trailing  to  the  sod, 
Preached  of  the  blest  subjection  of  the  fold, 
To  those  who  hold  authority  from  God. 
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Showed  how  His  Kingdom  on  the  earth  should  be 
A  world-wide  sovereignty,  all  thought  and  will, 
Bound  with  the  cords  of  rigid  stern  decree, 

Till  the  crushed  soul  is  calm,  obedient,  still. 
But  none  the  less  rose  sounds  of  woe  and  crime 

From  all  the  plain  ; 
None  to  the  mountain  turned,  none  sought  to  climb 
Its  crest  to  gain. 

How  shall  it  come  ?    I  left  the  grassy  mound 
Whence  I  had  gazed  upon  the  troubled  plain, 

And  reached  the  sunless  vale,  where  all  around 
Struggled  wild,  haggard  faces,  warped  with  pain, 
And  hate,  and  envious  greed,  and  sin's  dark  stain. 

Then  saw  I,  erst  unnoticed  in  the  night, 

Moving  from  group  to  group  with  quiet  feet, 

Women  and  men  and  children,  clad  in  white, 
Who  tarried  oft  one  of  the  throng  to  greet ; 

And,  as  the  grey  dawn  broke,  these  one  by  one, 

Silently  left  the  valley,  by  the  hand 
Leading  their  fellows  up ;  and  so  the  sun 

Slowly  arose,  and  flooded  all  the  land. 
And  whispers,  stealing  downwards  from  the  hill, 

Breathed  "  Not  with  observation,"  and  then  spoke 
The  murmur  of  a  child's  voice,  low  and  still, 

"  His  Kingdom  is  within  you/' — and  I  woke. 
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"  Good  and  bad  luck  there  may  be.    It  is  true  men  have  various  fortunes, 
Remember  nevertheless  that  needful  are  virtuous  actions, 
For  though  the  designs  of  God  to  explain  is  not  given  to  mortals, 
Trying  to  better  his  state,  is  man's  right,  and  is  nowhere  forbidden." 

Introduction. 

The  story  goes  that  in  the  town  of  Chuchow,  in  the  province- 
of  Che-kiang,  lived  two  brothers,  the  younger  of  whom  was  named 
Wang-fung,  the  elder  Wang-chun.  Each  had  a  daughter.  Wang- 
chunks  daughter  was  called  Chung-ying,  Wang-fungus  daughter, 
Chung-cheu.  The  former  was  betrothed  to  one  of  a  wealthy 
family  residing  in  the  neighbourhood — to  Pau-hwa,  in  fact,  the 
son  of  the  millionaire,  Pau — while  Chung-cheu  was  betrothed  to 
Hsias  ya,  of  the  Hsias  family,  whose  father  was  only  a  petty 
official  in  the  Chefoo's  yamun.  Both  these  betrothals  had  been 
made  in  the  infancy  of  the  two  girls. 

When  Chung-ying  was  ten  years  old,  her  mother  first,  and 
then  her  father  died,  and  on  the  latter's  death-bed  he  recommended 
his  daughter  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  saying,  "  I  have  no  son, 
only  this  daughter.  I  beg  you  will  treat  her  as  kindly  when  I  am 
gone  as  if  she  were  your  own,  and  when  she  is  grown  up  that  you 
will  marry  her  to  Pau-hwa,  and  will  give  her  all  the  things  that 
belonged  to  her  mother.  Likewise  I  should  like  you  to  buy  some 
land  with  the  money  that  was  given  at  the  betrothal,  the  profits 
of  the  culture  of  which  will  buy  her  her  wedding  trousseau. 
After  Wang-chun's  death  and  burial,  Wang-fung  took  his  niece 
Chung-ying  home  to  live  with  his  daughter. 

One  day,  at  new  year  time,  Pau-hwa  and  Hsias-ya  came  by 
chance  together  to  pay  their  respects  to  Wang-fung,  and  to  wish 
him  the  compliments  of  the  season.  Pau-hwa  had  a  complexion 
of  a  lovely  red  and  white,  and  as  pure  as  a  beautiful  girl's.  Every 
body  called  him  a  boy  of  Yade,  while  Hsias-ya,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  all  pock-marked,  with  deep  set  eyes  and  protruding  teeth,  and 
altogether  as  ugly  as  the  most  hideous  bogey.  The  two  thus 
coming  together,  the  beauty  of  the  one  was  made  more  resplendent 

#  We  are  indebted  for  this  curious  translation  from  the  Chinese,  to  the  courtesy 
of  N.  Trubner,  Esq. 
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by  the  contrast  with  the  ugliness  of  the  other  Just  as  the  glittering 
jade  casts  its  brightest  lights  when  placed  next  to  a  piece  of  mud, 
and  Hsias-ya  was  just  as  devoid  of  beauty  as  mud.  Pau-hwa' s 
clothes,  too,  were  very  rich,  and  he  ostentatiously  changed  them 
on  every  possible  occasion,  to  show  how  many  he  had,  while 
Hsias-ya  was  a  sensible  fellow,  and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
mere  clothes.  He  thought  with  the  proverb,  'let  the  joss  be 
clothed  in  gold,  but  let  man  be  clothed  with  a  garment/  But  un- 
fortunately most  people  are  short-sighted  ;  they  regard  the  outside 
of  a  man,  but  not  his  disposition.  The  whole  of  the  Wang  family 
— men,  women,  and  children — all  took  a  liking  to  Pau-hwa  for  his 
beauty.  It  was  as  if  another  Pau-au*  had  appeared,  while  in  low 
whispers,  with  averted  faces,  and  curled-up  lips,  they  spoke  of  the 
v disgusting  ugliness  of  the  hideous  bogey. 

Wang-fung  also  in  his  heart  despised  Hsias-ya,  and  felt  an- 
noyed that  his  daughter  was  betrothed  to  him  instead  of  to  Pau- 
hwa. 

Some  time  after,  Hsias-ya' s  father  died  at  the  scene  of  his 
official  duty,  and  Hsias-ya  escorted  the  coffin  to  their  native  place. 
The  Hsiases  were  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  and  all  the 
members  of  it  had  been  distinguished  for  honourable  conduct,  con- 
sequently they  had  not  been  able  to  scrape  together  much  property, 
go  that  poor  Hsias-ya,  after  his  father's  death,  soon  became  in 
distressed  circumstances,  while  the  millionaire  Pau,  who  was  of  a 
parvenu  family,  became  wealthier  and  wealthier  every  day.  Wang- 
fung,  therefore,  suddenly  conceived  the  unconscientious  design  of 
changing  Chung-cheu  for  Chung-ying,  for  said  he,  the  Hsias 
family  are  paupers,  and  my  daughter's  proposed  bridegroom  is  an 
ugly  looking  fellow,  while  the  Pau  family  are  wealthy,  and  the 
proposed  bridegroom  of  my  niece  is  excessively  handsome.  No- 
body will  be  any  the  wiser,  and  I  shall  prevent  my  own  daughter 
undergoing  the  hardships  which  a  wife  among  poor  people  has  to 
endure.  This  design  he  did  not  scruple  to  carry  out,  and  at  the 
time  for  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  he  passed  his  daughter 
Chung-cheu  off  as  his  niece,  and  married  her  to  Pau-hwa ;  he  also 
gave  to  his  daughter  all  the  property,  clothes,  jewellery,  bed,  &c, 
that  had  been  bequeathed  by  his  brother  to  Chung-ying.  Like- 
wise he  took  his  niece,  Chung-ying,  and  passing  her  off  as  his 
daughter,  married  her  to  that  ugly  looking  bogey,  Hsias-ya,  and 
just  put  up  a  few  trifles  which  he  had  by  him  as  her  wedding 


#  Pau-au,  a  Chinaman  celebrated  for  his  beauty,  was  appointed  Chi-hien  in  Lou- 
yang-hsien,  in  Honan,  and  going  to  take  up  office  he  passed  through  an  orchard  where 
girls  were  gathering  fruit.  Struck  with  his  rare  beauty,  the  girls  playfully  pelted 
him  with  peaches,  &c,  so  that  when  he  got  to  his  yamun  his  carriage  was  full  of  fruit 
and  flowers. 
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trousseau.  Poor  Chung-ying,  knowing  her  word  would  not  be 
taken  against  her  uncle's,  was  afraid  to  give  vent  to  her  anger,  so 
she  nourished  her  wrath  in  silence. 

After  the  marriage,  however,  it  turned  out  that  the  fellow  Pau- 
hwa  was  always  bragging  of  his  wealth,  that  he  would  not  engage 
in  study,  nor  pay  any  attention  to  his  affairs ;  that  he  would  do 
nothing  but  gamble,  and  gave  but  little  heed  to  his  father's  remon- 
strances ;  that  after  his  father's  death  he  was  still  less  amenable 
to  control,  and  in  the  company  of  disreputable  associates  of  the 
lowest  dregs  of  society,  wasted  his  substance  in  drunkenness  and 
every  species  of  debauchery,  so  that  before  ten  years  were  over  he 
had  spent  every  cast  of  his  million  taels,  and  was  left  without  an 
inch  of  ground  to  call  his  own,  and  though  his  wife's  father  con- 
tinually gave  him  money,  it  disappeared  as  fast  as  snow  melts  in 
burning  charcoal.  It  was  found,  therefore,  utterly  useless  attempt- 
ing to  assist  him.  Pau-hwa,  then,  being  soon  on  the  point  of 
dying  of  cold  and  hunger,  tried,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
father-in-law,  to  sell  himself  and  his  wife  as  slaves  in  some  family. 
When  Wang-fung  heard  of  this,  he  took  back  his  daughter  to  his 
house,  where  he  had  to  keep  her  until  her  old  age,  and  forbade 
her  husband  the  door.  And  so  he  went  to  some  other  place  and 
nobody  ever  knew  what  became  of  him. 

Hsias-ya,  who  was  a  diligent  and  earnest  student,  became 
an  M.A.,  and  afterwards  gained  reputation  as  a  scholar,  so  that  he 
attained  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  still  kept  on  Chung- 
ying  as  his  first  wife.    As  the  poet  says, 

u  Riches  alone  should  not  be  your  gauge.  .  Judge  not  by  poverty  solely. 
Wealthy  to-day  you  may  be,  yet  be  a  poor  man  on  the  morrow. 
Hiding  your  cunning  with  fraud,  no  man  your  deceit  may  discover, 
Out  of  the  firmament  blue  God  sees  and  will  surely  reward  you." 

Perhaps,  gentle  reader,  you  may  ask  what  this  story  of  Wang- 
fung's  marrying  these  girls  proves.  It  proves  this  :  that  mortals 
who  only  regard  what  is  before  their  eyes,  who  take  no  thought  of 
the  future,  who  injure  others  to  benefit  themselves,  overlook  the 
fact,  that  though  men  have  various  ways  of  regarding  different 
actions,  heaven  has  only  one  way.  Lay  this,  then,  seriously  to 
your  heart,  that  if  you  honestly  walk  only  in  the  one  straight  path, 
heaven  will  put  no  obstacles  in  your  way,  and  that  goodness  will 
ennoble  the  common-place  actions  of  your  every  day  life. 

We  will  now  tell  you  a  story  which  is  just  the  converse  of  that 
of  Wang-fung.  It  is  called  the  generous  conduct  of  the  Two  Ma- 
gistrates with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  an  orphan  girl.  The  affair 
we  are  about  to  relate  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Five  Kings,* 


#  About  the  time  of  our  Alfred. 
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Liang,  Tang,  Ching,  Han,  and  Chow,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Kwo- 
wei,  the  first  of  the  Chows,  when  he  changed  the  name  of  his  reign 
into  Kwan-shun,  who,  though  he  was  the  emperor,  only  had  a 
very  limited  authority.  Everywhere  was  fighting  with  doughty 
champions,  so  that  there  were  five  kings  and  three  independent 
sovereigns.  The  names  of  the  five  kings  were  Chow-kwo-wei, 
Low-cheng,  of  the  Southern  Hans,  Liu-ming,  of  the  Northern 
Hans,  Li-Slieng,  of  the  Southern  Tangs,  and  Meng-che-chiang, 
of  the  Shu  dynasty ;  and  the  name  of  the  three  independent  sove- 
reigns, Chien-mo,  sovereign  of  Wu-yue,  Chow-hsing-feug,  of  Ho- 
non,  and  Kao-chi-chang,  of  Ching-nau.  All,  however,  that  is 
necessary  for  us  to  state  is,  that  among  the  mandarins  under  Li- 
ching,  of  the  Southern  Tang,  was  a  Chi-hieu  named  Shih-pi,  who 
was  magistrate  of  Ye-hwa-hsien,  in  Chiang-chow.  He  had  for- 
merly been  a  native  of  Lui-chuan,  in  Euh-chow,  from  whence  he 
had  migrated  to  Chien-tang.  At  the  age  of  forty,  at  which  time 
he  lost  his  wife,  he  had  no  son,  but  only  one  daughter,  then  in  her 
eighth  year,  whose  name  was  Yue-hsiang,  (scent  of  the  moon) . 
This  child  with  a  slave  girl  who  had  been  born  in  his  family  he 
took  to  the  scene  of  his  official  duties.  Now  this  mandarin  was 
faithful  and  just  in  all  his  doings.  He  did  not  even  squeeze  a 
mouthful  of  water  from  his  district,  and  for  many  years  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  perspicuity  and  good  sense  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  and  by  a  just  severity  to  evil  characters,  so  that  at  last 
litigation  became  scarce,  and  there  was  no  longer  necessity  for 
severe  punishments.  The  people  lived  peaceably  and  robberies 
ceased.  Whenever  Mr.  Shih  could  get  a  moment's  leisure  from 
his  duties,  he  would  take  his  little  daughter,  Yue-hsiang,  on  to  his 
knee,  and  give  her  lessons  in  writing,  or  else  make  her  play 
draughts  with  the  slave  girl,  or  teach  her  to  play  at  football,  and 
would  watch  her  various  games,  and  prompt  her  how  to  learn, 
and  was  ever  thinking  of  his  motherless  bairn  who  was  so  dear  to 
him. 

One  day  when  the  slave  girl  and  Yue-hsiang  were  playing  a 
game  of  kicking  a  small  ball  for  amusement,  suddenly  the  slave 
girl  kicked  it  with  all  her  strength  and  the  ball  went  bounding 
along,  and  after  rebounding  several  times  it  rolled  off  into  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  which  was  about  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  had 
been  originally  dug  for  the  purpose  of  burying  a  water  jar  there. 
The  slave  girl's  arm  was  too  short  to  get  hold  of  the  ball,  and  she 
was  going  to  jump  into  the  hole  to  fetch  it  out.  Mr.  Shih  then 
said  to  the  maid,  "  Wait  a  little/'  and  to  his  daughter,  "  Yue-hsiang, 
now  are  you  clever  enough  to  make  the  ball  come  out  of  the  hole 
of  its  own  accord?"  The  little  gir  after  having  thought  for  a 
while,  replied,  "I  have  found  out  a  way  to  do  it."    So  she  told 
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the  maid  to  get  a  bucket  of  water,  and  pour  it  in  the  hole ;  the 
ball  then  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water.  A  second  tub  filled  the 
hole,  and  the  ball  floated  out  with  the  water.  Mr.  Shih,  who  had 
wished  to  try  his  daughter's  intelligence,  was  very  much  pleased 
at  the  ingenious  method  she  hit  upon.  But  leaving  these  trifles 
aside,  let  us  return  to  more  serious  matters. 

After  Mr.  Shih  had  held  office  for  about  two  years,  unexpec- 
tedly the  star  of  his  office  grew  dim,  and  disaster  and  misfortune 
occurred  to  him.  Suddenly,  one  night,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
granaries,  and  when  he  rushed  to  save  what  he  could,  more  than 
a  thousand  tons  of  public  rice  had  been  destroyed  by  the  flames. 
Rice  was  then  dear,  and  cost  1,500  cast  a  pecul;  and  as  these 
were  disturbed  times,  it  was  most  important  to  have  rice  for  the 
troops,  so  that  the  Southern  Tangs  had  made  a  law  that  if  any 
Goot  officer  allowed  300  peculs  of  rice  to  be  destroyed,  he  should 
be  immediately  executed.  But  as  Mr.  Shih  was  an  honourable  offi- 
cer, and  as  the  fire  had  occurred  by  act  of  God,  and  not  from  any 
fault  of  Shih  in  his  official  capacity,  all  his  superiors  joined  in  a 
memorial  to  the  throne,  in  which  they  explained  the  matter,  and 
stood  security  for  his  future  vigilance.  But  the  wrath  of  the 
Emperor  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  dismissed  Mr.  Shih  from 
office,  and  insisted  on  his  making  good  the  loss.  The  money  de- 
manded of  him  was  1,500  odd  taels,  and  the  sale  of  his  house 
and  effects  did  not  realise  half.  He  was  accordingly  put  into 
prison  by  the  Prefect,  to  make  him  pay  the  money,  but  directly 
he  was  confined,  he  fell  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  died,  leaving  his 
daughter,  Yue-hsiang,  and  the  maid-servant  without  any  re- 
source to  prevent  their  being  sold  by  the  hands  of  the  female 
slave  dealer  attached  to  the  magistracy,  who  is  called  the  Ya  po 
kwan  mai,  so  that  their  price  might  be  paid  into  the  coffers  of 
Government.    How  dreadful  was  his  fate. 

Well  says  the  poet — 

"  Clouds  in  the  night  time  pour  heavy  showers  of  rain  if  the  house  leaks. 
Boisterous,  adverse  winds  'ere  blow  and  endanger  the  strained  ship." 

But  to  resume  our  story;  among  the  people  under  Mr.  Shih's 
rule  was  one  named  Chia-chang,  who  had  some  years  back  been 
falsely  charged  with  an  offence  punishable  by  death,  and  for  which 
he  had  been  condemned  to  death.  While  he  was  in  the  prison 
cell,  Mr.  Shih  took  the  magistracy,  and  finding  out  by  a  strict 
investigation  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  released  him.  Chia- 
chang  long  regretted  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  repaying 
a  kindness  that  had  sustained  his  family,  and  saved  his  own  life ; 
he  had  long  been  away,  following  his  trade,  and  on  his  return 
home  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  he  went  to  the 
place  and  laid  out  the  corpse,  and  wept  bitterly;  likewise  he 
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brought  clothes  and  a  coverlet  for  the  body;  also  a  coffin,  in 
-which  he  placed  it  with  due  rites,  and  he  and  his  family  dressed  in 
mourning.  He  bought  also  land  in  which  to  place  the  coffin. 
As  for  the  huge  balance  of  rice  due  to  the  Government,  he 
would  have  paid  that  also  to  the  last  cast,  but  fearing  that  the 
rice  which  is  land  tax  was  too  important  a  matter  for  him  to 
deal  with,  was  afraid  that  he  would  get  himself  into  trouble 
by  meddling  in  the  matter.  Hearing  that  the  little  lady  and 
her  maid  had  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  female 
slave  dealer,  he  immediately  took  silver  to  her  house,  and  asked 
what  was  the  price  of  them.  The  slave  dealer,  after  examining 
the  official  red  marked  slave  list,  said,  "The  slave  girl,  who  is 
16  years  old,  is  marked  at  30  taels,  while  Yue-hsiang,  who  is  only 
10,  is  put  down  at  50  taels.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  because  Yue- 
hsiang,  though  so  young,  is  very  beautiful :  a  girl  to  be  loved  for 
her  prettiness,  while  the  slave  girl  is  ugly,  and  only  fit  for  a 
household  drudge.  That  must  be  the  reason  of  the  discrepancy 
in  price." 

Chang-chia,  without  a  moment's  regret  at  the  price  he  was 
paying,  at  once  took  eighty  taels  of  silver  from  his  girdle,  and 
gave  it  to  the  slave  dealer  for  the  girls,  and  also  gave  her  five 
taels  for  herself,  and  took  the  two  children  home  to  his  house, 
while  the  slave  dealer  paid  the  80  taels  into  the  treasury,  with  a 
report  of  what  had  occurred.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  relate 
whence  Mr.  Shih's  superiors  managed  to  raise  the  balance  still 
due  after  the  sale  of  Mr.  Shih's  property  and  family;  but  we 
will  return  to  Yue-hsiang,  who,  since  the  death  of  her  father, 
had  not  left  off  crying  and  sighing  for  an  instant.  She  did  not 
recognise  in  Chia-chang  the  real  character  of  the  man  who  had 
purchased  her,  and  who  was  taking  her  home,  but  thought  she 
must  fall  into  the  lowest  class  of  people.  She  therefore  cried 
bitterly  without  stopping,  all  the  way.  Then  the  maid-servant 
said  to  her,  "  Though  you  will  not  be  so  happy,  miss,  in  the  per- 
son's family  into  which  you  are  going,  as  you  were  with  your 
father,  still  take  care  not  to  sob  and  cry,  or  else  you  will  be  cer- 
tainly beaten  and  scolded/'  Yue-hsiang  only  felt  the  more  un- 
happy, and  did  not  for  a  moment  suspect  how  full  the  heart  of 
Chia-chang  was  with  benevolence  and  kindness  when  he  led  them 
to  his  house,  and  introduced  them  to  his  wife,  saying,  u  This  little 
miss,  old  woman,  is  the  daughter  of  his  honour,  Shih,  who  was 
so  kind  to  me ;  and  the  other  young  lady  is  her  lady's-maid,  who 
was  born  in  her  father's  house.  You  know  first,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  my  benefactor,  I  should  now  be  dead,  or  in  the  con- 
demned cell,  laden  with  chains ;  and  to-day  when  I  look  at  his  dear 
little  miss,  I  feel  as  glad  as  if  I  had  seen  my  benefactor.  So  do  you 
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go  now  and  prepare  a  separate  room  in  the  harem  for  the  two  to 
live  in,  and  give  them  good  tea  and  good  food.  Do  not  be 
remiss  or  slow  in  waiting  upon  them ;  and  if  in  future  any  of 
the  young  ladies'  relatives  come  here  to  enquire  after  her,  I  will 
send  her  and  the  maid  to  them,  and  I  shall  then  have  performed 
my  duty  of  showing  some  slight  gratitude ;  but  if  this  does  not 
happen  until  the  young  miss  is  grown  up,  then  I  will  find  out  in 
this  district  some  suitable  family  to  which  I  will  betroth  and 
marry  her,  so  that  my  benefactor  will  have  relatives  to  look  after 
his  tomb.  The  lady's  maid's  clothes  are  rather  shabby,  but  never 
mind  that  now ;  let  her  attend  on  her  little  mistress,  and  when 
they  have  been  together  for  a  little  time  they  can  manage,  I  dare- 
say, to  do  some  women's  fancy  work,  but  I  especially  forbid  their 
being  employed  outside  or  beyond  this." 

Now  Yue-hsiang  was  very  clever,  and  when  she  heard  Chia- 
chang  giving  these  directions  to  his  wife,  she  at  once  came  for- 
ward, and  invoking  ten  thousand  blessings  on  his  head,  said,  "  I 
am  a  worthless  creature,  who  was  sold  to  you  to  be  a  slave  and  a 
servant,  and  I  ought  to  act  as  such )  but  now  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  favour  in  your  eyes,  oh,  my  benefactor,  and  a 
kindness  as  great  as  giving  me  a  second  life,  oh  !  receive  your 
little  slave's  respects,  as  if  I  were  unto  you  as  an  adopted  child." 
As  she  finished  speaking,  she  knelt  down  to  Chia-chang,  and  Chia- 
chang  instantly  knelt  to  her,  and  told  his  wife  to  raise  her,  and 
he  said,  "  I  am  as  nothing ;  I  am  the  poor  district  child  of  his 
honour,  your  father."*  My  life  not  worth  a  cock-roach  is  en- 
tirely owing  to,  and  bestowed  upon  me  by  his  honour,  your  father. 
I  dare  not  treat  with  familiarity  even  the  young  lady  who  is  your 
waiting  maid ;  how  then  can  one  so  worthless  as  I,  presume  to 
put  myself  in  the  superior  position  of  adopted  father  to  you, 
oh,  little  lady  ?  And  for  the  time  that  you  dwell  under  my  hum- 
ble roof,  you  will  be  treated  as  an  honoured  guest ;  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  not  have  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  attention.  My 
wife  and  self  consider  ourselv.es  as  only  too  honoured  by  your 
presence." 

Yue-hsiang  thanked  him  over  and  over  again.  Chia-chang  gave 
orders  to  his  men  and  women  servants  always  to  speak  of  Yue- 
hsiang  as  Miss  Shih,  while  she  on  the  other  hand,  always  called 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chia  my  master  and  mistress.  But  to  return  to 
our  story,  unfortunately  the  wife  of  Chia-chang  was  not  naturally 
endowed  with  a  kindly  disposition,  but  still  at  first  when  she  saw 
how  pretty  and  nice  was  Yue-hsiang,  as  she  herself  had  neither 


*  The  Chihieu  stands  in  relation  of  parent  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  hi3  district, 
and  is  called  the  father  and  mother  of  the  district. 
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son  or  daughter,  she  thought  of  rearing  her  as  the  common  bees 
do  their  queen's  eggs,  and  she  felt  flattered  and  delighted ;  but 
when  she  heard  her  husband  speaking  of  treating  the  child  as  an 
honoured  guest,  though  she  felt  a  good  deal  annoyed  she  could 
not  decently  ignore  the  kindness  her  family  had  received  from 
Chihieu  Shi.  She  had  no  resource,  therefore,  but  to  obey  her 
husband's  orders,  so  putting  a  constraint  on  herself,  she  treated 
the  child  with  flattering  attentions. 

After  this,  whenever  Chia-chang  went  out  on  his  business 
voyages  he  always  bought  handsome  silks  and  satins,  and  pick- 
ing out  the  best,  woujd  give  them  to  Miss  Shih  to  make  clothes 
of,  and  when  he  returned,  his  first  question  would  ever  be  after 
Miss  Shih.  So  that  his  wife  became  gradually  vexed  to  the 
heart  about  it,  and  in  a  little  time  allowed  the  cloven  hoof  to 
appear.  Though  when  Chia-chang  was  at  home  at  breakfast  and 
dinner  she  took  pains  to  behave  with  propriety,  and  even  carried 
her  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  say  all  sorts  of  flattery  and  cajoleries  of 
the  child ;  but  directly  Chia-chang' s  back  was  turned,  she  would 
appear  under  a  totally  different  aspect ;  the  tea  was  no  longer  tea 
and  the  rice  no  longer  rice.  She  would  then  call  for  the  lady's 
maid,  and  make  her  go  outside  and  do  all  sorts  of  coolie  work,, 
and  would  not  let  her  have  a  moment's  leisure.  And  every  day 
she  allotted  to  Miss  Shih  a  certain  amount  of  woman's  work  to  be 
done,  and  gave  her  a  needle  to  work  with.  If  the  poor  child  was 
slow  over  her  work,  on  the  principle  of  beating  the  chicken  and 
scolding  the  dog,  she  would  vituperate  her  servants  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner  for  their  laziness.  Verily  it  is  as  the  poet 
says — 

"  Few  are  our  moments  of  joy.    Short  time  for  man  to  be  happy, 
Nor  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  days  ere  bloometh  the  flower." 

The  lady's  maid  got  into  a  great  passion,  and  respectfully 
reported  to  her  mistress  her  desire  of  complaining  to  Mr.  Chia  on 
his  return,  but  Yue-hsiang  would  not  hear  of  this,  but  said — ■ 
"  Remember  that  when  first  he  spent  his  money  to  buy  me,  I  did 
not  expect  any  kindness  at  his  hands,  and  now  though  Mrs.  Chia 
does  not  quite  behave  as  she  ought,  still  that  is  no  fault  of  our 
master  Mr.  Chia.  If  you  therefore  complain  to  him  you  will  be 
acting  as  if  you  had  forgotten  how  generously  he  has  behaved  to 
us ;  we  are  two  unfortunate  girls,  and  the  best  thing  for  us  is  to 
bear  our  troubles  in  secret." 

One  day,  Chia-chang  on  returning  from  his  travels,  found  the 
lady's  maid  fetching  water  from  outside ;  he  noticed,  too,  that  her 
face  had  become  bronzed,  and  she  was  very  much  thinner  than 
formerly.    So  Mr.  Chia  said — "  My  girl,  I  told  you  you  were  to 
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do  nothing  but  wait  on  your  little  mistress ;  who  ordered  you  to 
draw  water  ?  Put  that  pail  down,  and  call  some  one  else  to  come 
here  and  carry  it." 

The  lady's  maid  put  down  the  pail ;  she  was  very  much  moved, 
and  the  memory  of  her  unhappiness  was  excited,  and  without  her 
knowing  it,  the  tears  ran  down  her  face.  But  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Chia  began  to  ask  her  what  was  the  matter,  she  brushed  away  the 
tears  with  her  hand,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  she  could  into  the 
house.  Mr.  Chia  was  naturally  very  much  astonished,  and  when 
he  met  his  wife  asked  her  whether  anything  had  gone  wrong 
with  Miss  Shih  or  the  lady's  maid.  His  wife  said,  "  No,  nothing," 
and  Chia-chang,  who  was  busy  about  many  things  on  his  first 
return,  let  the  circumstance  slip  from  his  mind.  Some  days 
afterwards,  however,  Mr.  Chia  having  come  back  quicker  than 
was  expected  from  visiting  a  neighbour,  and  not  seeing,  his 
wife  in  her  room,  went  to  the  kitchen  to  find  her.  He  was 
just  about  to  go  in  the  kitchen  when  he  saw  the  lady's  maid  with 
her  hair  undressed,  coming  from  the  kitchen  with  a  basin  of 
rice  in  one  hand  and  an  empty  cup  in  the  other.  On  the  cup  was 
a  saucer  containing  a  lot  of  scraps  of  cold  cabbage  leaf,"*  and  Chia- 
chang  was  puzzled  and  stood  aside  in  a  dark  corner  to  watch  what 
happened.  He  then  saw  the  lady's  maid  enter  Miss  Shih's  apart- 
ment. Mr.  Chia  could  not  make  out  whom  this  rice  was  to  be 
eaten  by ;  in  fact  he  was  in  a  regular  quandary  about  it.  So 
instead  of  going  into  the  kitchen  he  turned  round  and  crept  softly 
to  Miss  Shih's  room,  and  peeped  through  a  crack  in  the  door. 
He  then  saw  Miss  Shih  take  the  cup  containing  the  scraps  of 
cold  cabbage  leaf  and  eat  it  with  the  plain  rice.  Then  he  grew 
very  angry  and  went  and  scolded  his  wife  about  it.    She  said — 

"  There  is  a  plenty  of  meat,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
prevent  them  eating  as  much  as  they  like,  only  that  servant  girl 
is  too  lazy  to  come  and  take  it.  I  suppose  it  is  not  your  inten- 
tion that  your  lawful  wife  should  go  into  their  room  to — " 

Mr.  Chia  interrupted  her,  saying, — 

"  I  have  said  once  and'for  all,  that  Miss  Shih's  maid  is  to  do 
nothing  but  to  attend  to  her  mistress's  person  in  the  house.  I 
have  no  end  of  cooks  and  scullery  maids  in  the  place,  and  nobody 
wants  you  to  go  into  their  room  to  cook  their  food;  and 
now  I  remember,  the  other  day  I  saw  the  maid  sobbing,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  drawing  water  outside.  I  already  suspected 
that  some  one  of  the  family  was  ill-treating  her,  only  I  had  so 
much  to  do  that  I  could  not  find  time  to  enquire  into  the  matter. 
It  appears  that  you  are  neither  kind  nor  just,  and  that  you  ill- 
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treat  even  Miss  Shih ;  that  while  there  is  no  end  of  wholesome 
food  in  the  house,  you  give  her  nothing  but  plain  rice.  Your 
conduct  is  most  improper ;  and  if  you  behave  thus  while  I  am  at 
home,  I  suppose  when  I  am  out  you  do  not  give  them  enough 
rice,  even,  to  eat.  You  starve  them.  I  noticed  on  my  return  this 
time  that  they  had  grown  thin  and  bronzed/' 

Mrs.  Chia. — "  Of  all  people  who  have  bought  slave  girls,  was 
there  ever  a  man  who  so  fell  in  love  with  his  servants  ?  She  must 
be  treated  so  delicately  and  tenderly.  Well,  I  declare  I  believe 
you  intend  to  make  her  your  second  Mrs.  Chia/'' 

Mr.  Chia  replied, — "  Bosh  !  what  humbug  you  are  talking  ; 
if  you  are  so  ignorant  of  what  is  right  I  will  not  discuss  or 
squabble  over  the  matter ;  only  from  to-morrow  I  shall  give 
orders  to  the  restaurant  keeper  to  bring  every  day  some  provisions 
and  meat  for  the  two,  so  that  their  food  will  not  have  to  come 
out  of  your  household  expenses,  nor  shall  you  have  to  stint 
your  mouth  on  their  account,  so  that  you  now  are,  I  trust, 
happy/' 

The  old  wife  could  not  but  feel  that  she  had  been  behaving 
badly ;  her  lips  were  therefore  closed,  and  she  said  nothing,  but 
only  muttered  and  grumbled.  But  from  this  time  Mr.  Chia  gave 
orders  to  a  restaurant  keeper  to  send  in  his  supplies  in  two  dis- 
tinct lots,  and  he  ordered  the  kitchen  wenches  to  cook  and  serve 
these  lots  separately,  and  for  a  little  time  all  went  on  well.  So 
true  are  the  words  of  the  poet : — 

"  If  with  the  still  small  voice  your  conduct  is  ever  accordant, 
Not  in  a  life- time's  space  will  you  nourish  a  feeling  of  rancour." 

Chia-chang  went  on  supporting  Miss  Yue-hsiang,  and  for  over 
a  year  did  not  leave  his  home  on  account  of  his  business.  Mrs. 
Chia  also  acted  as  if  her  character  had  improved,  and  appeared  to 
forget  the  scene  with  her  husband ;  at  all  events  she  said  nothing 
about  it.  Yue-hsiang  stayed  with  the  Chias  for  five  years  in  all,  and 
became  a  grown-up  woman.  Chia-chang  determined  privately  to 
seek  a  good  husband  to  marry  her  to,  as  then  his  mind  would 
be  at  rest,  for  he  could  leave  his  home  for  purposes  of  trade 
without  forebodings ;  this,  then,  was  Mr.  Chia's  intention,  and 
he  kept  it  to  himself,  but  being  obliged  to  quit  his  home  on 
business,  and  as  he  was  aware  of  the  unkindness  of  his  wife's 
disposition,  thought  there  could  be  no  object  gained  by  imparting 
to  her  his  ideas.  He  reflected  could  he  once  get  Yue-hsiang  mar- 
ried to  a  deserving  man,  he  would  have  performed  his  duty ;  but 
then  arose  the  difficulty  he  would  have  in  making  a  suitable 
match,  nor  was  the  difficulty  without  a  reason,  since  Mr.  Chia 
dreaded  disgracing  the  blood  of  the  Shihs  by  uniting  his  ward 
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to  a  person  from  the  lower  classes,  and  would  not  have  allowed 
such  a  marriage,  while  men  of  any  rank  would  certainly  object  to 
marrying  a  girl  who  was  de  facto  a  slave,  and  that  of  a  person 
with  no  official  status  in  society.  So  as  it  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  carry  out  his  good  intentions  without  the  marriage  being  con- 
cluded, as  his  wife  was  apparently  living  in  harmony  with  his 
guests,  and  as  he  had  made  every  possible  arrangement  for  the 
management  of  his  household,  and  could  not  neglect  the  interests 
of  his  trade,  he  again  left  home  on  a  mercantile  trip ;  but  some 
days  before  he  started,  he  warned  his  wife  dozens  of  times  to  treat 
Miss  Shih  and  her  maid  with  every  possible  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. He  also  requested  Miss  Shih/s  presence,  and  thrice  told 
her  to  keep  her  mind  easy.  He  likewise  saw  the  maid,  and  spoke 
kindly  to  her.  He  then  said  to  his  wife,  "I  have  hun- 
dreds of  times  more  respect  for  their  persons  than  I  have  for 
you,  so  mind  that  you  do  not  neglect  them;  remember,  if  you 
choose  to  disobey  what  I  tell  you,  when  I  return  home  I  won't 
acknowledge  you  as  my  wife."  He  also  gave  orders  to  the  restau- 
rant keeper,  and  the  kitchen  wenches,  respectively,  and  then  with 
a  mind  at  ease,  set  out  on  his  journey,  and 

"  He  many  warnings  gave  as  he  started  forth  on  his  journey, 
For  his  sense  of  the  favour  received  was  vivid  as  at  the  beginning." 

Now  Chia-chang's  wife,  although  she  had  pretended  to  get  on 
very  well  with  Miss  Shih  and  the  maid  while  he  was  at  home, 
really  detested  them  at  heart,  and  being  obliged  to  let  them  alone, 
her  breast  was  filled  with  spite,  and  raged  with  black  hatred. 
Three  days  after  her  husband's  departure,  therefore,  she  began  to 
assume  the  airs  and  authority  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
sought  pretexts  in  the  most  ludicrously  small  matters,  such  as  the 
tea  being  behind  time,  or  her  dinner  late,  to  scold  and  abuse  the 
kitchen  wenches,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  box  their  ears,  saying, 
"  You  vile  wretches,  you  were  bought  with  my  good  money — and 
how  grand  you  make  yourselves,  forsooth,  upon  the  influence  of 
what  concubine  do  you  rely,  when  you  dare  to  neglect  your  duties 
to  me  ?  When  your  master  was  at  home  he  was  too  easy  with 
you,  now  he  has  gone  you  will  find  that  you  are  under  his  mis- 
tress' orders,  and  you  must  wait  upon  no  one  but  your  mistress. 
When  they  (L  e.,  Yue-hsiang  and  maid)  want  anything  to  eat,  let 
them  go  and  get  it  themselves.  I  do  not  want  you  to  do'anything 
for  them,  and  so  inconvenience  me  when  I  require  your  service." 
In  the  midst  of  her  abusing  them,  and  the  fury  she  had  wrought 
herself  up  to,  she  sent  for  the  restaurateur,  who  did  not  dare 
disobey  her,  and  told  him  to  give  her  back  the  money  paid  him 
for  the  separate  food  for  Yue-hsiang,  etc.,  as  she  did  not  require 
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it  to  be  supplied  for  the  future.  So  Yue-hsiang  had  to  go  on 
short  commons,  but  this  did  not  much  distress  her.  After  a  little 
while  one  day  the  maid  having  gone  to  get  some  hot  water  to 
wash  herself  in,  and  being  rather  late,  the  water  had  got  cold. 
Not  being  pleased  at  this,  she  grumbled  a  little.  The  old  woman 
heard  her,  and  calling  her,  began  scolding  her,  saying,  "It  was 
not  you  who  drew  the  water ;  other  people  lit  the  fire  to  boil  it, 
and  you  are  impudent  enough  to  grumble.  When  you  were  in 
the  slave  dealer's  hands,  pray  who  boiled  water  for  you  to  wash 
in  ?'*  The  maid  lost  her  temper,  and  gave  an  answer,  saying, — 
"  Who  asked  them  to  draw  water,  light  fires,  or  boil  water  for 
me  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  trouble  the  ladies  in  the  kitchen ; 
besides,  I  have  already  drawn  water  since  I  have  been  here. 
Haven't  I  two  hands,  too ;  can't  I  light  a  fire  ?  Next  time  I'll 
draw  the  water  and  light  the  fire  myself ;  will  that  suit  you  ?" 
The  old  woman  suddenly  remembered  the  scrape  she  had  got  into 
when  the  maid  had  formerly  drawn  water/so  she  replied,  "  You 
vile  wretch,  when  formerly  you  drew  a  few  buckets  of  water,  you 
went  outside  and  gave  yourself  the  airs  of  a  fine  lady,  and  went 
blubbering  to  your  master,  so  that  your  mistress  got  all  sorts  of 
scolding  and  ill-treatment  in  consequence.  Now  I'll  pay  you  out, 
you  hussey.  You  say  you  can  draw  water  and  light  fires ; 
you  shall  have  both  duties  to  do.  All  the  water  required  for  the 
household  every  day  you  shall  bring.  I  won't  have  any  of  your 
laziness,  and  you  shall  light  every  fire  in  the  house ;  and  look  that 
you  don't  waste  any  of  the  fire-wood,  or  you  shall  catch  it  from 
me.  I  know  your  idea.  I  can  see  through  you.  You  intend, 
when  your  master  comes  back  again,  to  go  whimpering  and  blub- 
bering to  him,  and  tell  tales  to  him.  You  think  it  will  be  all 
right  then,  but  I  don't  care  a  bit,  he  may  drive  me  out  of  the 

house.    He  " 

Yue-hsiang  hearing  in  her  room  Mrs.  Chia  scolding  her  maid- 
servant, ran  to  the  place  as  fast  as  her  legs  would  carry  her,  and 
invoking  ten  thousand  blessings  on  her  head,  most  humbly  and 
repeatedly  apologised,  saying,  "  Mrs.  Chia,  please  don't  be  angry." 
The  maid  too,  said,  "  I  have  done  wrong ;  I  am  very  sorry,  only 
don't  visit  my  faults  on  my  young  lady."  The  old  woman  got 
still  more  enraged,  and  said,  "What  ^young  lady? — young  laclv, 
indeed  ;  there  are  no  young  ladies  in  my  household.  I  am  a  poor 
woman  of  the  people.  I  really  don't  know  what  mandarin  button 
the  young  lady  may  be  decorated  with.  That  is  the  reason  you 
grand  ladies  despise  your  mistress.  I  may  be  a  very  contemptible 
person,  but  I  won't  stand  being  insulted.  So  I  tell  you  plainly, 
that  you  are  never  to  speak  again  of  young  ladies,  or  of  Miss 
Shihs.    As  you  were  bought — dear  for  the  money — of  course  I 
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am  your  mistress,  so  you  must  call  me  mistress,  and  not  Mrs. 
Chia/'  Yue-hsiang  seeing  her  thus  disposed  to  bully,  went  back 
to  her  room  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  And  the  old  woman  ordered 
the  kitchen  wenches  not  to  say  Miss  Shih,  but  simply  to  call  her 
Yue-hsiang.  She  also  ordered  the  maid  to  work  m  the  kitchen, 
to  draw  water,  and  light  the  fires,  and  forbade  her  to  go  into 
Yue-hsiang's  room ;  and  that  when  Yue-hsiang  Wanted  her  meals, 
she  was  to  come  to  the  kitchen  and  fetch  them  herself.  The  same 
evening  she  ordered  that  the  maid's  bed  and  bedding  should  be 
conveyed  to  her  own  room.  Yue-hsiang  sat  up  till  midnight,  but 
not  finding  the  maid  come,  she  herself  fastened  the  door  and 
went  to  sleep. 

After  a  few  days  the  old  woman  ordered  Yue-hsiang  to  leave 
her  room,  and  told  the  servants  to  lock  the  door.  So  Yue-hsiang 
being  turned  out  of  her  room,  was  obliged  to  sleep  somewhere 
else,  and  consequently  at  night  went  to  bed  with  the  maid,  under 
the  same  blankets.  Her  mistress  began  to  order  her  about ;  to 
make  her  fetch  and  carry ;  in  fact,  she  became  a  domestic  drudge. 
As  the  proverb  says ;  "  If  the  roof  is  low  you  must  bow  your 
head/'  Yue-hsiang  had  no  resource,  but  was  obliged  to  conduct 
herself  in,  accordance  with  her  low  fortune.  The  old  lady  seeing 
her  so  submissive,  secretly  chuckled,  and  removing  the  lock  from 
Yue-hsiang' s  door,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  things  in  the 
room,  and  had  conveyed  into  her  own  apartments  all  the  rich 
silks  and  satins  Mr.  Chia  had  formerly  given  the  young  lady  on 
his  return  from  his  trips ;  those  that  werq  made  into  dresses  as 
well  as  those  unmade.  She  also  took  the  bedding,  and  would  not 
restore  it.    Yue-hsiang  wept  in  secret,  but  dared  not  say  anything. 

One  day  a  letter  came  from  Mr.  Chia,  announcing  his  return, 
and  sending  a  great  many  presents  to  Miss  Shih.  This  letter  also 
contained  orders  to  his  wife,  saying,  u  Treat  Miss  Shih  well,  for 
it  will  not  be  long  before  I  come  back."  Mrs.  Chia  took  the 
things,  and  kept  them,  and  she  thought  to  herself,  "  Here  have  I 
been  treating  those  two  of  the  Shih  family  as  though  they  were 
the  vilest  of  servants  ;  when  my  husband  comes  l\ack  he  certainly 
will  be  angry.  I  do  not  care,  Fm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  my  hus- 
band. Besides,  if  I  were  to  attempt  now  to  try  and  cajole  them, 
it  wouldn't  pay.  I  don't  know  for  what  employment  my  husband 
rears  up  those  two  little  harlots.  When  he  went  away  he  told 
me  downright, — i  If  you  don't  do  what  they  say,  I  will  no  longer 
live  with  you  as  your  husband/  Certainly  he  must  have 
already  conceived  wicked  designs.  Yue-hsiang  has  a  pretty  face, 
and  she  is  now  grown  up.  Probably  he  intends  then  to  keep  her 
for  himself.  Fool  that  I  was  not  then  to  see  it ;  my  burning 
passion  and  jealousy  is,  I  fear,  too  late.    As  the  book  says,  f  Care- 
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lessness  for  the  future  is  ever  followed  by  misery  in  the  present/ 
If  you  don't  take  one  step  (at  the  right  time)  you  have  to  take 
more  than  two  (at  the  wrong).  I  am  determined  to  sell  them 
both,  and  when  my  husband  returns  he  can  only  be  angry.  Well 
let  him ;  at  all  events  he  won't  be  able  to  buy  them  back  again ; 
that's  a  comfort,  anyhow." 
As  the  poet  says — 

"  Though  ever  short'sighted  is  he.  whose  aims  in  life  are  all  selfish, 
Cunning's  the  soul  of  the  wicked,  and  skilful  in  evil  devices.' 1 

So  the  old  woman  told  the  restaurant  keeper  to  call  the  man- 
darin slave-dealer  to  come  to  her  house,  as  she  had  something 
to  say  to  her.  In  a  short  time  he  appeared  with  Mrs.  Chang, 
the  slave-dealer.  Mrs.  Chia  having  showed  her  Yue-hsiang  and 
the  maid,  and  having  sent  them  away,  said  to  Mrs.  Chang,  "  About 
six  years  ago  we  bought  these  two  servant  girls.  At  present  the 
elder  one  is  too  grown  up,  and  the  younger  is  very  delicate  and 
can't  do  much  work,  so  I  want  to  sell  them.  I  wish  you  could 
find  some  master  for  them.  Originally,  when  they  were  sold  in 
the  time  of  the  former  mandarins,  Mrs.  Li  was  in  charge  of  the 
slave-selling  department.  Now  Mrs.  Li  is  dead,  her  office  has 
fallen  upon  you,  Mrs.  Chang,  who  are  most  worthy  of  it."  Mrs. 
Chang  answered,  cc  With  regard  to  the  young  girl,  I  know  of  a 
capital  master  for  her  here,  only  I  fear  that  your  ladyship  may  re- 
fuse him."  Mrs.  Chia  said,  "Why  should  I  refuse?"  Mrs. 
Chang  said,  "  I  mean  his  honour  the  magistrate  here,  whose  sur- 
name is  J'ung-li,  and  name  E;  he  is  a  man  of  Show-chun ;  his 
lady  has  borne  him  one  daughter,  who  is  betrothed  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  Kao,  magistrate  of  Je-au-hsien.  He  was  in  office 
when  the  matrimonial  presents  were  exchanged,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  bridegroom  will  come  to  complete  the  marriage.  The  family 
furniture,  &c,  has  all  already  been  arranged  for  the  ceremony; 
the  only  thing  lacking  is  a  maid-servant  to  accompany  the  bride 
to  her  future  home.  It  was  only  yesterday  his  honour  told  me  so 
himself.  I  did  not  know  where  to  go  and  look  for  one  ;  now  this 
young  lady  of  yours  will  just  suit  him,  only  she  having  to  go  to  a 
different  city,  I  feared  your  ladyship  might  not  let  him  have  her." 
Mrs.  Chia  thought  to  herself,  "  My  first  desire  was  to  get  her  a  mas- 
ter who  lived  a  long  way  off.  Now  that  I  can  do  so  is  very  lucky,  and 
since  it  is  the  son  of  the  Chi-hieu  who  takes  her  off,  when  my  hus- 
band returns,in  all  probability  he  will  not  dare  say  a  word."  Then  she 
said  out  loud,  u  She  will  be  ten  times  better  off  in  a  mandarin's 
family  than  in  my  house.  Why  should  I  refuse  it  ?  the  only  thing 
I  care  about  is  that  I  should  not  lose  money  on  the  price  I  bought 
her  at."  Mrs.  Chang. — "What  did  you  pay  for  her?"  Mrs. 
vol.  in.  45 
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Chia  said,  "  At  ten  years  old  she  cost  fifty  taels,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  her  keep  since."  Mrs.  Chang. — "  You  surely  can't 
charge  extra  for  her  food.  I  think  I  can  go  fifty  taels."  Mrs. 
Chia  said,  "  If  you  could  find  some  purchaser  for  the  elder  girl,  I 
should  like  it.  They  both  came  here  together,  and  if  one  goes  I 
don't  care  to  keep  the  other ;  she  is  over  thirty  years  old,  and  she 
is  just  the  age  a  woman  gets  anxious  for  a  husband.  Why  should 
I  keep  her?"  Mrs.  Chang  said,  "What  do  you  want  for 
her  ?" 

Mrs.  Chia  said,  "  Well,  she  cost  thirty  tads."  The  slave-dealer 
replied,  "  She  is  a  coarse  piece  of  goods,  and  isn't  worth  such  a  pot 
of  money ;  if  you'll  sell  her  at  half  price,  now,  I'll  bid,  as  I  have 
a  nephew  who  lives  with  me  who  is  over  thirty.  I  promised  him 
a  present  of  a  girl  for  a  wife,  only  not  being  a  moneyed  person 
I  have  put  off  giving  her  from  time  to  time."  Mrs.  Chia  said, 
"  Come,  as  she's  for  your  nephew,  I'll  let  you  off  five  taels."  Mrs. 
Chang. — "  Come,  let  me  off  ten  taels,  and  I  won't  charge  you  any 
match-maker's  fee."*"  Mrs.  Chia  said,  "Well,  it's  no  great  matter, 
let  it  be  as  you  say."  Mrs.  Chang. — "  I  will  now  go  back  and 
tell  the  magistrate's  son.  If  we  have  settled  the  affair,  I'll  pay 
the  money  and  take  over  the  goods  at  the  same  time."  Mrs. 
Chia  said,  "  Will  you  come  back  to-night  or  not  ?"  Mrs.  Chang 
said,  "  I  cannot  come  back  to-night,  as  I  must  have  a  talk  with  my 
nephew  first,  but  I  will  come  early  to-morrow  morning ;  probably  it 
is  not  only  your  servant  girl  who  is  anxious  to  marry  (i.e.  my 
nephew  does,  too)."    Having  thus  said,  she  went  her  way. 

His  Honour,  Mr.  Jung-li,  at  this  time  had  occupied  his  pre- 
sent position  for  one  year  and  three  months.  The  former  Chi- 
hieu  was  Mr.  Ma,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Shih.  When  Mr.  Ma 
was  promoted  for  meritorial  services,  Mr.  Jung-li  obtained  the 
post.  Mr.  Jung-li  originally  came  from  the  same  part  of  the 
country  as  his  honour,  Mr.  Kao,  magistrate  of  Je-aw.  Mr.  Kao 
had  two  sons,  the  elder's  name  was  Kao-teng,  and  was  eighteen 
years  old,  the  younger's  name  was  Kao-sheng,  sixteen  years  old. 
It  was  Kao-teng  who  was  betrothed  to  Mr.  Jung-li's  daughter. 
Mr.  Zung-li  had  no  son,  only  this  one  daughter,  whose  name  was 
Juy-chi-just,  seventeen  years  old;  it  was  agreed  that  she  should 


*  No  marriage  is  made  in  China  without  a  match-maker ;  in  fact,  the  Chinese 
definition  of  the  difference  between  human  beings  and  the  brute  creation  is  that  the 
former  make  marriages  through  a  third  party,  and  the  latter  by  themselves.  The  fee 
alludes  to  a  law,  that  if  a  slave  girl  over  twenty-one  years  old  wants  to  be  a  wife  or  a 
concubine,  her  owner  is  obliged  to  find  her  with  a  suitable  mate,  i.e.  he  has  to  sell 
her  to  some  man,  or  take  her  on  himself.  This  law  is  to  prevent  prostitution,  which, 
however,  is,  I  believe,  as  rigorously  forbidden  by  law,  and  as  openly  practised  in  fact 
by  this  poor  heathen  nation,  as  it  is  in  the  enlightened  Christian  country,  England. 
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be  married  on  a  fortunate  day  of  the  tenth  moon  of  the  year.  At 
this  time  it  was  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  and  the  lucky  day  was 
about  to  be  fixed,  when  Mr.  Jung-li  told  Mrs.  Chang  in  all  haste 
to  find  an  attendant  for  the  bride.  Mrs.  Chang  saw  her  way  to 
do  so  after  her  visit  to  the  Chia  family,  and  reported  to  his 
honour,  who  said,  "  If  the  human  article  be  good,  fifty  taels  is  not 
too  dear ;  to-morrow,  go  to  the  Treasury  and  get  the  price,  and  in 
the  evening  I  want  the  girl  to  be  here/'  Mrs.  Chang  said,  "  Sir, 
I  will  obey  your  orders/'' 

So  she  went  home,  and  informed  her  nephew  Chaoluh,  of  the 
excellent  arrangements  she  had  made  for  his  marriage,  which  she 
trusted  would  soon  be  settled.    Chaoluh  was  in  a  state  of  de- 
light all  night,  and,  next  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  went 
out  to  get  proper  clothes  to  appear  in  for  the  ceremony,  while  Mrs. 
Chang  counted  out  twenty  taels,  the  price  of  the  girl,  and  took 
them  with  her  to  the  magistrate's  office,  where  she  got  an  order  on 
the  Treasury  for  fifty  taels,  which,  having  cashed,  she  took  the 
two  sums  to  the  Chia's  house,  and  paid  them,  weighing  them  with 
care  to  Mrs.  Chia.    A  little  after  Mrs.  Chia  had  received  them,  a 
couple  of  chain-bearers  came  from  the  magistrate's  yamen  with  a 
small  sedan  chair,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Chias'  house. 
Mrs.  Chia  had  told  Yue-hsiang  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  even  when  she  ordered  her  to  get  into  the  chair,  Yue-hsiang 
did  not  know  where  she  was  to  be  taken  to.  But  she  and  the  maid 
calling  upon  heaven  and  earth,  wept  bitterly,  all  which  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  profoundest  indifference  to  Mrs.  Chia.    (She  did  not 
care  that  3  times  7  is  21 ;  but  she  turned  out  Mrs.  Chang  and 
Yue-hsiang  in  a  most  unceremonious  manner — giving  one  a  push, 
the  other  a  shove  out  of  the  door) .    Then  Mrs.  Chang  explained 
matters,  saying,  "  Don't  cry,  my  dear,  your  mistress  has  sold  you 
to  the  magistrate  of  this  place's  son-in-law,  to  be  tiring  woman  to 
his  bride.    Ain't  you  just  a  lucky  girl  ?    There  is  not  much  hard 
work  in  great  men's  houses  to  do;  and  its  no  use  crying  about  it."* 
Yue-hsiang  repressed  her  tears,  and  got  in  the  sedan  chair.  The 
bearers  carried  her  to  the  inner  apartment  of  the  yamen,  where 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jung-li.    Yue-hsiang  only  made 
her  obeisance,  but  Mrs.  Chang,  who  was  standing  by,  said,  "  This 
is  his  honour,  you  ought  to  ko-tow"  (knock  head  against  the 
ground) .  Yue-hsiang  did  so,  and  stood  up — unconsciously  her  face 
was  stained  with  tears.    Mrs.  Chang  told  her  to  dry  her  eyes,  and 
took  her  into  the  private  rooms,  to  see  Juychi,  her  young  mis- 
tress, and  the  wife  of  the  Chihieu,  who  asked  her  her  name.  She 
replied,  "  Yue-hsiang."    The  lady  replied,  "  That  name  will  do. 
There  is  no  need  of  changing  it."    So  she  sent  her  off  to  wait  on 
her  young  mistress. 

45—2 
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"  Well  may  we  pity  the  well-born  girl  who  is  tenderly  nurtured  ; 
Whose  lot  it  is  to  obey  the  whims  and  caprices  of  others." 

When  Mrs /Chang  left  the  y amen,  it  was  about  six  in  the  evening; 
she  went  again  to  the  Chias',  and  saw  the  maid  who  was  in  the 
kitchen  weeping  and  thinking  of  her  young  mistress  Yue-hsiang. 
Mrs.  Chia  said  to  her,  u  I  am  now  going  to  marry  you  to  Mrs. 
Chang's  nephew.  You  are  a  great  deal  more  fortunate  than 
Yue-hsiang;  so  don't  distress  yourself/''  Mrs.  Chang  also  tried 
to  encourage  her ;  while  Chiao-uh,  having  taken  his  bath  in  the 
nuptial  chamber,  and  dressed  in  his  marriage  cap  and  fine  clothes, 
himself  brought  a  lantern  to  escort  her  to  her  future  home.  So 
Mrs.  Chang  told  her  to  bid  Mrs.  Chia  good-bye,  and  the  maid 
being  a  large-footed  woman,  walked  to  her  new  abode,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Chang.  Here  we  shall  leave  her,  and  return  to 
Yue-hsiang.  The  day  after  Yue-hsiang  had  entered  Mr.  Jung-li's 
yamen,  her  ladyship  ordered  that  new  maid  should  sweep  the 
floor  of  the  central  hall.  Yue-hsiang  took  a  broom  to  obey.  Mr. 
Jung-li,  having  washed  and  shaved,  had  thus  early  some  business 
to  do,  and  went  to  the  central  hall  to  do  it,  and  there  saw  the 
new  servant  standing  still  with  the  broom  in  her  hand  in  the 
middle  of  the  justice-room.  Mr.  Jung-li  being  surprised,  went 
up  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  There  had  for  a  long  time 
been  a  hole  in  the  floor;  Yue-hsiang  was  just  by  this  hole,  and 
the  tears  were  streaming  down  her  face.  Mr.  Jung-li  could  not 
make  out  what  she  was  after,  so  he  went  into  the  central  hall,  and 
called  Yue-hsiang,  and  asked  her  all  about  it.  Yue-hsiang  only- 
sobbed  the  more,  and  said  she  dare  not  tell  him.  Mr.  Jung-li  asked 
her  two  or  three  times,  and  at  last  Yue-hsiang  repressed  her  tears, 
and  said, 

"When  your  slave  was  a  child,  my  father  used  to  tell  me  to 
play  at  football  in  this  room;  and  once  the  ball  fell  in  this  hole. 
My  father  asked  me,  '  Cannot  you  think  of  a  contrivance  so  that 
the  ball  will  come  out  of  the  hole  of  itself  without  any  one's 
taking  it  out/  Your  servant  replied,  c  I  know  a  plan ;'  so  I  told 
the  maid-servant  to  get  water,  aud  pour  it  in.  When  the  hole 
was  full  of  water,  the  ball  floated,  and  came  of  itself  out  of  the 
hole.  My  father  praised  my  intelligence,  and  was  pleased  at 
it.  Although  this  happened  when  I  was  only  nine  years  old, 
I  perfectly  remember  it;  and,  when  I  see  this  object,  it  recalls  to 
my  mind  painful  recollections ;  so  that  I  cannot  help  crying.  I 
beg  your  honour  will  take  mercy  on  me,  and  not  order  me  to  be 
flogged/' 

Mr.  Jung-li  replied  in  great  astonishment.  "What  was  your 
father's  name  and  surname  ?  And  how  was  it  you  came  to  be  here 
when  you  were  a  child  ?    You  must  explain  this  all  fully  to  me." 
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Yue-hsiang  said,  "  Your  servant's  father's  surname  was  Shih, 
his  name  Pi.  Six  years  ago  he  was  magistrate  here.  Only  be- 
cause heaven  willed  that  fire  should  destroy  the  granaries,  the 
Emperor  degraded  my  father,  and  ordered  that  he  should  in- 
demnify the  loss.  My  father  was  taken  sick,  and  died,  and  the 
mandarins  sold  me  and  my  waiting-maid  to  a  man  of  this  district, 
&  Mr.  Chia.  Mr.  Chia  had  been  under  a  false  accusation,  and 
owed  his  life  to  my  father;  so  he  paid  every  kindness  and  at- 
tention to  your  servant,  and  fed  and  nourished  me  up  till  now. 
But  Mr.  Chia,  having  gone  away  on  business,  his  wife,  who  could 
not  bear  me,  sold  me.    This  is  really  true.    I  am  not  deceiving 

you/' 

"Now  assailing  her  soul,  were  the  sorrows  truly  unfolded — 
Not  the  stoniest  heart  would  refuse  the  tribute  of  weeping." 

Mr.  Jung-li  heard  to  an  end,  and  thought  of  the  proverb — "  if 
the  hare  dies,  the  fox  weeps,"  if  any  thing  is  hurt,  all  of  its  class 
suffer.  I,  like  Mr.  Shih,  am  a  magistrate,  and  only  becau se  he  got  into 
bad  luck  once  on  a  time,  and  met  with  a  calamity,  by  God's  will,  his 
own  daughter  falls  from  her  high  estate  into  the  lowest  class ;  if 
one  will  not  hear,  one  will  never  know.  It  must  have  been  an 
all  wise  Providence  that  sent  her  to  my  office.  If  I  do  not  act 
rightly  by  her,  how  can  I  retain  my  self-respect  and  rank  ?  Mr. 
Shih  is  in  the  abode  of  the  nine  streams  (abode  of  departed 
spirits,)  and  how  would  his  spirit  regard  me?  So  he  asked  his 
wife  to  come  to  him,  and  he  told  her  all  about  Yue-hsiang;  his 
wife  said,  "  If  such  is  the  case,  she  also  is  the  daughter  of  a  Chi- 
hieu,  and  must  not  be  treated  as  an  inferior  person,  and  now  that 
you  have  settled  the  marriage  of  your  own  daughter,  what  do  you 
intend  to  do  about  her  V3  Mr.  Jung-li  replied  :  "  Henceforth  I 
do  not  wish  Yue-hsiang  to  do  any  work,  but  let  her  be  as  a 
younger  sister  to  my  daughter.  That  is  my  plan."  So  he  wrote 
a  letter  and  sent  it  by  a  messenger  to  his  son-in-law's  father,  Mr. 
Kao,  in  order  to  put  off  the  day  of  marriage.  The  letter  was  as 
follows  : — 

u  Although  the  marriage  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride 
is  the  dearest  wish  of  the  parents'  hearts,  yet  sacrificing  oneself  is 
the  highest  quality  of  man,  and  an  action  lofty  and  bright.  Now 
as  our  daughter  was  about  to  enter  the  wedded  state,  we  bought  a 
maid  for  her,  named  Yue-hsiang,  a  girl  of  such  remarkable  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  propriety  of  demeanour,  that  feeling  puz- 
zled to  account  for  this,  I  made  minute  enquiries  into  the  cause  of 
such  a  phenomenon.  I  found  out  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  last  magistrate  but  one,  her  name  Shih.  Mr.  Shih  was  an 
upright  officer,  who  lost  his  office  by  a  fire  that  occurred,  and  who 
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is  since  deceased ;  his  daughter  was  sold  and  passed  from  owner 
to  owner  nntil  she  came  into  the  possession  of  yonr  humble  ser- 
vant. As  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  mandarin  of  the  same  rank  as 
myself,  I  consider  her  in  the  same  light  as  my  own  daughter. 
She  is  just  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  not  only  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  to  entail  upon  her  the  hardship  of  a  slave  girl, 
but  I  do  not  even  like  to  establish  my  own  daughter  in  marriage 
before  I  have  provided  for  her.  I,  therefore,  am  in  a  hurry  to  select 
a  bridegroom  for  her,  so  I  intend  to  present  her  with  the  trousseau 
and  dowry  of  my  daughter,  I  must  therefore  put  off  a  little  the 
marriage  day  of  your  worthy  son,  I  therefore  present  my  respects, 
and  beg  you  of  your  kindness  to  aid  me  in  the  path  of  virtue. 
I  bow  my  head  to  you.  Jung-li." 

His  Honour,  Mr.  Kao,  having  read  the  letter,  said,  "This  is 
really  like  the  virtue  of  ancient  days.  I  cannot  allow  that  Mr. 
J ung-li  should  alone  have  all  the  satisfaction  of  so  magnaminous 
an  action,  so  he  replied  as  follows — 

"  Although  there  is  the  lucky  day  for  the  male  phoenix  to 
mate  with  the  female,  yet  when  the  fox  and  hare  have  grief,  (for 
each  other,)  how  is  it  possible  that  I  should  not  be  of  the  same 
mind  as  you.  I  see  you,  my  dear  friend,  consider  that  a  daughter 
of  a  brother  officer  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  you  as  your  own,  how 
can  such  a  worthless  man  as  myself  presume  to  have  feelings  con- 
trary to  the  feelings  of  my  dear  future  relative  ?  I  have  read  your 
note  over  three  times,  and  it  made  me  overflow  with  compassion. 
This  girl,  a  scion  of  noble  blood,  ought  not  to  disgrace  her  race,  I 
would  therefore  beg  you  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  my  son,  in 
order  that  she  may  be  reinstated  in  her  proper  condition,  and  you 
can  find  in  some  high  born  family  a  bridegroom  for  your  daughter. 
This  will  suit  all  parties.  In  ancient  days  Chu-pei-yu"*  was  not 
content  with  being  righteous  himself.  I,  a  man  of  the  present 
day,  would  like  to  share  in  your  benevolence.  Kao-yuan  bows 
his  head." 

The  messenger  having  delivered  Mr.  Kao's  answer  to  Mr. 
Jung-li,  the  latter  having  read  it,  said,  "  Although  Mr.  Kao,  in 
wishing  to  marry  an  orphan  girl,  shews  his  benevolence,  yet  as  my 
daughter  was  long  ago  betrothed  to  his  son,  it  would  not  be  right 
to  break  off  the  match.    I  still  think  it  would  be  best  to  wait 


*  Confucius  says  that  Chu-pei-yu  was  the  most  perfect  man  who  ever  existed,  for 
he  was  not  content  with  being  virtuous  himself,  but  tried  to  make  proselytes  to  vir- 
tue.  The  meaning  is,  "be  not  selfish  in  well  doing,  but  like  Chu-pei-yu  who  allowed 
others  to  be  virtuous." 
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until  I  have  married  the  young  lady  of  the  Shih  family,  and  after- 
wards prepare  another  trousseau  and  conclude  my  daughter's  affair. 
So  he  wrote  another  letter,  and  sent  it  off  by  a  messenger  to  his 
proposed  relative,  Mr.  Kao.  Mr.  Kao  opened  the  letter  and  read 
as  follows  : — 

€€  Although  the  marriage  of  a  friendless  girl  is  a  sign  of 
high  feeling,  yet  the  breach  of  a  marriage  agreed  to  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  strict  justice,  and  as  my  daughter  has  long  been  al- 
lotted to  your  son — as  to  her  male  phoenix,  it  seems  to  me  but 
natural  that  the  phoenix  should  sing,  [i.e.,  as  the  engagement  has 
been  entered  into,  it  would  be  better  for  the  marriage  to  take 
place).  For  your  son  to  negociate  another  marriage,  and  join  him- 
self to  another  bride  would  be  inaccordant  with  the  ancient  princi- 
ples, and  if  my  daughter  loses  her  bridegroom,  and  seeks  another, 
scandal  would  inevitably  arise  :  I  would  therefore  beg  you  seri- 
ously to  reflect  over  my  former  proposition.  I  again  present  my 
respects  with  hurry  and  fear/'' 

Mr.  Kao  having  finished  the  letter  said — "  I  did  not  reflect 
sufficiently  in  the  first  instance,  but  now  I  have  heard  what  Mr. 
Jung-li  has  to  say,  I  feel  heartily  ashamed  of  myself.  At  this 
moment,  I  have  a  solution  for  the  dilemma.  Let  Mr.  Slick-tung- 
li  have  his  way,  I  also  will  obtain  as  honourable  a  reputation,  so 
that  our  posterity  to  a  myriad  generations,  shall  on  account  of  this, 
praise  our  names/''    So  he  wrote  back  the  following  answer  : — 

"  In  wishing  to  replace  one  girl  by  the  other,  I  own  that 
I  was  a  little  unjust,  and  that  you  are  perfectly  correct  in  saying 
that  (my  son)  should  marry  the  wife  he  is  engaged  to.  But  my 
second  son,  Kao-shing,  who  is  just  seventeen  years  old  is  quite 
free ;  I  should  like  your  dear  daughter  to  be  given  to  my  elder 
son,  and  Miss  Shih  to  my  second  son,  it  will  be  a  fortunate  wed- 
ding of  a  couple  of  handsome  boys  to  a  couple  of  handsome  girls, 
and  the  dead,  (Miss  ShnVs  father,)  as  well  as  the  living,  (Mr. 
Jung-li),  will  reap  a  benefit  for  a  thousand  autumns.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  your  adding  to  the  dowry,  (or  trousseau) ,  I  trust  you 
will  allow  the  two  marriages  to  take  place  on  the  same  happy  day, 
that  you  will  do  me  this  favour  and  not  alter  my  proposal.  I 
again  present  my  respects  in  hurry  and  fear/' 

When  Mr.  Jung-li  got  this  letter  he  was  much  pleased,  and 
said — "This  arrangement  will  suit  all  parties.  The  benevo- 
lence of  Mr.  Kao  would  not  lose  its  lustre  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  ancients.    I  must  now  go  and  bow  to  him  as  to  a  superior. 
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and  I  will  give  my  wife  direction  to  divide  the  trousseau  and  dowry 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  to  add  a  few  elothes  and  jewelry,  so  that 
both  girls  will  be  equally  provided  for,  one  neither  less  nor  more 
than  the  other/' 

So  two  days  before  the  full  moon,  Mr.  Kao  prepared  two  gay 
and  pretty  wedding  chairs,*  pan  pipes,  hautboys,  drums,  and 
flutes  to  escort  the  two  brides  to  their  bridegrooms,  and  Mr. 
Jung-li  having  first  sent  off  the  trousseaus,  &c,  called  for  Suy  Chih 
and  Yue-hsiang,  and  told  his  wife  to  give  them  hints  as  to  their 
duties  as  married  women,  after  which  the  two  young  ladies  having 
made  their  obeisance,  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  state 
that  Yue-hsiang  was  grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jung-li,  that  it 
grieved  her  to  leave  them,  so  she  cried  a  great  deal  as  she  got  into 
a  chair  to  depart.  They  soon  arrived  in  the  city  of  the  bride- 
grooms, and  having  chosen  a  lucky  day  and  a  good  omened  time, 
the  two  young  brides,  dressed  in  robes  rich  with  embroidery  and 
gold,  worshipped  the  spirits  of  their  husbands'  ancestors,  and 
drank  with  the  bridegrooms  wine  out  of  the  split  gourd.  And 
the  hearts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kao  were  delighted,  as  the  poet  says — 

"  Now  is  the  moment  to  act  if  fame  you  wish  for  all  ages, 
Bestowed  by  Heaven  above  is  every  fortunate  marriage." 

We  have  now  to  relate  that  three  days  after  Mr.  J ung-li  had 
given  the  girls  in  marriage,  at  night  time  he  had  a  dream,  and  he 
dreamed  that  he  saw  a  mandarin  with  the  old  fashioned  mandarin 
cap  on  his  head,  and  with  an  ivory  tablet  in  his  hand,  standing 
before  him,  who  said,  "  I  am  Shih-pi,  the  father  of  Yue-hsiang, 
and  when  I  was  alive  I  was  magistrate  of  this  place,  and  because 
I  was  not  able  to  make  good  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rice  by  fire,  I  died  of  grief,  but  God,  who  tries 
(examines)  those  whose  hands  are  clean,  and  compassionates  those 
without  sin,  has  appointed  me  to  be  the  tutelary  divinity  of  this 
place.  Yue-hsiang,  my  beloved  daughter,  found  favour  in  your 
sight,  and  you  with  lofty  benevolence  rescued  her  from  the  dirt, 
and  made  her  the  bride  of  one  of  high  estate.  This,  then,  was 
your  glorious  virtue.  I  have  presented  a  memorial  before  the 
throne  of  God,  that  your  life  is  lacking,  in  that  you  have  no  sons 
and  descendants,  and  God  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
you  have  acted  righteously,  will  bestow  on  you  a  son,  and  his 
glory  shall  enlarge  your  gates,  and  you  yourself  shall  rise  to  high 
honour  and  dignity,  and  shall  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  for  the 
neighbouring  magistrate,  Mr.  Kao,  because  his  heart  was  with 
you  in  giving  the  orphan  girl  in  marriage,  God  is  well  pleased 
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with  his  goodness,  and  lo,  the  two  sons  he  has  already  bestowed 
upon  him  shall  attain  great  honours  and  wealth,  in  order  to  re- 
ward his  merit,  and  do  you  spread  abroad  this  thing  among  the 
men  of  this  world,  not  to  oppress  the  orphan  and  widow,  not  to 
injure  others  to  benefit  themselves,  for  the  law  of  Heaven  will 
throw  light  on  them ;  yea,  to  a  thread  or  hair,  shall  they  be 
strictly  examined." 

The  spirit  having  finished,  he  bowed,  and  Jung-li  having  bowed 
back,  woke,  and  lo  it  was  all  a  dream.  He  immediately  told  his 
wife,  who  uttered  many  exclamations  of  astonishment,  and  at 
day-break  he  went  in  a  sedan  chair  to  the  temple  of  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  city,  burnt  incense  and  performed  rites,  likewise 
took  he  a  hundred  taels  of  what  he  received  from  the  Emperor, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Javist  priest  to  repair  the  temple  with.  He 
engraved  all  these  things  on  a  tablet,  to  instruct  all  men,  and 
also  wrote  the  history  of  his  dream  in  a  letter,  which  he  sent  to 
Mr.  Kao.  Mr.  Kao  showed  the  letter  to  his  two  sons,  and  they 
marvelled  greatly. 

Mrs.  Jung-li  at  this  time  was  over  forty  years  of  age,  yet 
she  brought  forth  a  son,  and  called  his  name  Tien-tzu  (bestowed 
by  heaven) .  As  for  Chia-chang,  he  soon  returned  from  his  travels, 
and  missing  Yue-hsiang  and  the  maid-servant,  he  had  various  quar- 
rels with  his  wife.  At  last  he  found  out  that  Jung-li  had  recognised 
Yue-hsiang  as  his  daughter,  and  married  her  with  his  own  young 
lady  into  the  Kao  family.  Mr.  Chia  being  thus  precluded  from 
following  his  generous  impulses,  wished  to  have  the  servant  girl  in 
order  to  present  her  to  the  late  Miss  Shih.  But  Chao-luh  had  by 
this  time  grown  so  fond  of  his  wife  and  she  of  him,  that  he  desired 
also  to  become  a  servant  of  Yue-hsiang's.  Mrs.  Chang  could  not 
prevent  him  doing  so.  So  Mr.  Chia  took  Chao-luh  and  his  wife  to 
Te-au-hsien,  and  reported  the  matter  to  the  magistrate,  who  having 
examined  minutely  into  the  matter,  went  to  the  Yamen,  and  having 
asked  his  daughter-in-law  Yue-hsiang  about  it,  and  she  answering 
to  the  same  effect,  Mr*.  Kao  retained  Chao-luh  and  his  wife  in  his 
service,  and  wished  to  reward  Mr.  Chia  by  a  present  of  gold  and 
silk.  Chia-chang  refused  to  accept  it,  and  went  home,  and  enraged 
at  the  want  of  generosity  in  his  wife,  discarded  her,  and  took  to 
himself  another  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  This,  then,  was 
the  reward  of  his  virtue.  In  after  times  people  made  the  follow- 
ing poem  on  this  story  : — 

u  Int'rest  and  the  loftiest  rank  men  ever  desire  in  marriage, 
With  a  girl  both  orphan  and  poor  no  man  will  make  an  alliance. 
But  we  see  how  two  noble  men's  virtue  was  richly  rewarded, 
For  a  man  with  a  loving  heart  by  heavenis  never  deserted." 
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When  we  last  addressed  our  readers,  the  Lords  had  at  length 
prevailed  upon  themselves,  after  splendid  debates  and  edifying 
wrestlings  with  their  consciences,  to  vote  the  second  reading  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill ;  but  it  was  well  understood  that  a  large 
number  of  peers  who  on  the  occasion  formed  the  majority,  adopted 
that  course  with  the  full  intention  of  seriously  amending  it  in 
committee.     The  discussions  which  marked  that  stage  of  the 
question  were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  defeats  on  the  part  of 
the  ministry ;  and  when  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  though  its 
principle  of  Disestablishment  remained  intact,  its  harsh  measures 
of  Disendowment  had  been  materially  modified.    The  main  altera- 
tions consisted  of  the  retention  by  the  Church  of  the  Ulster 
Glebes  ;    of  separate  provision  made  in  favour  of  permanent 
curates  ;  of  a  commutation  of  the  life  interests  of  the  clergy  at 
fourteen  years'  purchase,  an  example  set  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
in  his  liberal  treatment  of  Maynooth ;  of  the  retention  of  the 
glebe  houses  free  of  charge ;  and  of  a  postponement  of  the  appro- 
priation of  the  surplus  to  moments  of  more  settled  deliberation. 
It  is  right  to  add  that  whilst  a  proposal  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
to  extend  still  further  what  the  Church  should  be  entitled  to 
retain,   on    condition  of   the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  being  to  that  extent  equally  provided 
for  out  of  the  surplus  funds,  was  defeated  by  a  considerable  majo- 
rity, a  clause  proposed  by  Lord  Stanhope  embodying  a  substan- 
tially similar  scheme  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven.    In  this 
shape  the  Bill  was  returned  to  the  Commons,  who  at  once,  with- 
out any  deliberation,  and  imperiously  urged  on  by  its  leader,  dis- 
agreed with  every  one  of  the  important  Amendments  introduced 
by  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.    By  the  20th  the  Bill  was 
once  more  before  the  Lords,  and  practically  in  identically  the 
same  shape  as  that  in  which  it  had  first  been  presented  to  them. 
The  tone  of  the  Premier,  who  had  spoken  of  the  Peers  as  living  up 
in  a  balloon,  far  too  removed  from  terrestrial  things  to  understand 
them,  and  the  vulgarly  arrogant  language  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Radical  press,  made  it  appear  as  though  the  Government  courted  a 
collision  with  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament ;  and  Lord  Grey  was 
not  backward  in  giving  expression  to  this  opinion.   A  debate  of  con- 
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siderable  spirit  occurred  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  once  more  the 
words  of  the  Preamble,  inserted  afresh  by  the  Commons,  to  the 
effect  that  the  surplus  c  should  be  held  and  applied  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Irish  people,  but  not  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
Church,  nor  for  the  teaching  of  religion.'  The  supporters  of  the 
Government  tried  hard  to  make  it  appear  that  this  motion  in 
reality  veiled  a  scheme  of  (  concurrent  endowment/  such  as  Lord 
Stanhope's  clause  was  wrongfully  held  to  involve;  it  was, 
however,  proved  by  Lord  Cairns,  who  is  opposed  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope's, or  any  kindred  scheme,  that  it  implied  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  only  a  determination  to  prevent  Mr.  Gladstone  applying  the 
surplus  in  a  manner  that  nearly  everyone  has  condemned,  and 
no  one  cordially  supported.  Anxious  to  give  expression  to 
this  sentiment,  and  to  no  other,  the  Lords  struck  out  the  ob- 
noxious words  implying  the  existence  of  any  settled  opinion  as  to 
the  appropriation,  by  a  majority  of  seventy-eight.  Forthwith, 
Lord  Granville  declared  that  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  proceeding  with  the  Bill,  but  must  consult  his 
colleagues ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  would  for  the 
moment  be  withdrawn.  More  temperate  resolves,  however,  were 
the  result  of  a  Cabinet  Council.  The  Government  no  longer 
showing  itself  completely  obdurate,  Lord  Cairns,  in  a  private  in- 
terview with  Earl  Granville,  arranged  the  terms  of  a  compromise^ 
which  he  afterwards  urged  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  party  as 
better,  perhaps,  than  any  they  would  be  likely  to  obtain  by  a  more 
protracted  resistance.  Thus  ends  the  history  of  a  Bill  to  which 
we  firmly  believe  England  will  look  back  as  the  worst  and  most 
pernicious  ever  carried  through  the  Legislature. 

During  the  past  month,  all  eyes  have  once  more  been  directed 
with  the  liveliest  interest,  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  more 
especially  to  his  attitude  in  the  presence  of  a  Legislative  Body, 
new,  not  only  in  composition,  but  apparently  in  spirit.  On  the 
first  day  of  its  assembling,  M.  Rouher  informed  it,  with  a  show 
of  authority  and  determination,  that  only  a  brief  session  would  be 
held,  the  labours  of  which  would  be  strictly  confined  to  establish- 
ing the  validity  of  the  elections,  and  the  consideration  of  pressing 
financial  schemes.  He  was  reckoning,  however,  without  his  host. 
Each  of  the  three  sections,  into  which  the  legislature  is  divided, 
the  Right,  the  Left,  and  the  Left  Centre,  or  Tiers  Parti,  had  re- 
solved upon  presenting  an  interpellation  of  its  own ;  but  before  the 
strenuous  moderation  of  the  last,  the  meagre  objects  sought  for 
by  the  first,  and  the  extreme  aims  ambitioned  by  the  second, 
broke  down.  The  interpellation  threatened  by  the  Left  Centre 
demanded,  among  other  things,  the  re-establishment  of  ministerial 
responsibility ;  and  the  fact  that  such  a  request  was  in  itself  a 
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violation  of  the  Constitution  as  it  stands,  naturally  caused  people 
to  enquire  what  the  Emperor  would  do  in  face  of  so  presumptuous 
a  proceeding.  The  question  grew  in  interest  when  how  strong 
the  numerical  force  by  which  it  was  backed  became  apparent. 

Without  counting  the  thirty  members  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
who,  though  they  abstained  from  signing  the  interpellation,  were 
sure  to  vote  for  it  if  it  ever  came  to  be  discussed,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  signatures  were  in  a  few  days  appended  to  it ; 
and  not  only  did  the  bulk  of  these  represent  undoubted  Im- 
perialists, but  they  also  embraced  the  names  of  men  bound  not 
only  by  all  their  antecedents,  but  by  ties  of  kinship  to  the  Em- 
peror. Thus  a  slight  majority  of  the  Chamber  had  bound  itself 
to  support  what  was  virtually  a  demand  for  the  surrender  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  principle  of  personal  government,  and  had  done 
so  whilst  it  was  still  beyond  question  that  the  sovereign  could 
legally  refuse  to  permit  of  the  demand  ever  being  formally  brought 
forward.  The  position  assumed  all  the  proportions  of  a  crisis ;  a 
crisis  which  M.  Rouher,  compelled  by  it  to  depart  from  his  original 
tone  of  nonchalance,  declared  to  be  one  that  "  affected  the  fu- 
ture of  society  adding,  somewhat  obscurely,  "  although  he  did 
not  know  when,  or  with  what  men,  an  agreement  would  be 
secured,  he  knew  on  what  vital  forces  the  Chamber  would  rely,  to 
preserve  society/''  thus  imperilled.  The  sentiment  was  applauded 
at  the  moment,  but  had  no  influence  in  modifying  the  attitude  of 
the  Legislative  Body;  and  thus  driven  either  to  forbid  the  inter- 
pellation, to  face  it  with  supporters  already  for  the  first  time  out- 
voted, or  to  devise  some  means  of  escape  from  such  uninviting 
alternatives,  the  Emperor  fell  back  upon  a  course  to  which  in 
moments  of  perplexity  he  has  invariably  resorted.  He  took  the 
initiative ;  and,  without  absolutely  setting  the  interpellation  aside, 
he  made  it  superfluous  by  forestalling  it.  On  the  12th  of  the 
month,  M.  Rouher  went  down  to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  read 
a  letter  from  the  sovereign,  which  seemed  to  save  the  constitution, 
and  yet  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  concessions,  similar  to  those 
contemplated  by  those  who  showed  themselves  inclined  to  act  in 
disregard  of  it.  The  Senate,  the  letter  declared,  should  forthwith 
be  convoked,  and  be  requested  to  consider  the  introduction  of  cer- 
tain Parliamentary  Reforms,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  right  of 
the  Legislature  to  appoint  its  own  officers,  a  simplification  of  the 
mode  of  presenting  amendments,  the  submission  to  it  of  com- 
mercial treaties,  the  voting  of  the  budget  by  chapter,  and  the 
compatibility  of  office  with  the  position  of  Deputy.  The  message, 
however,  concluded  with  these  significant  words  : — "  The  modifica- 
tions which  I  have  decided  to  propose  constitute  the  natural  deve- 
lopment of  those  which  have  successively  been  made  in  the  insti- 
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tutions  of  the  Empire.  They  must  at  the  same  time  leave  intact 
the  prerogatives  which  the  people  have  most  explicitly  confided  to 
me,  and  which  are  the  essential  condition  of  power,  and  of  the 
preservation  of  order  and  society."  Literary  and  political  in- 
genuity have  since  been  busy  with  the  enquiry  how  far  what  these 
words  distinctly  seem  to  save  of  personal  authority  is  compatible 
with  "the  establishment  of  a  real  understanding  with  the  majority 
elected  by  the  country" — a  clause  that  occurs  in  juxtaposition 
to  the  paragraph  we  have  just  cited. 

In  this  country  the  general  impression  has  been  that  personal 
government  is  as  good  as  abolished  in  France,  and  Ministerial 
responsibility  on  the  eve  of  being  substantially  introduced.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  such  was  at  least  the  first  impression  enter- 
tained by  the  most  serious  and  dispassionate  writer  in  the  French 
press.  Similar,  too,  must  have  been  the  expectations  of  the  Left 
Centre,  which  at  once  withdrew  its  interpellation.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  ourselves  been  all  along  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  the 
most  recent  facts  strongly  corroborate  this  negative  view,  and 
have  materially  shaken  the  confidence  originally  expressed  by  the 
best  Parisian  journalists.  Perhaps  too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  indefinite  prorogation  of  the  Chamber  almost  immediately 
after  the  Imperial  Message,  since  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
showing  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  its  sitting  whilst  the  Senate 
was  debating  what  were  to  be  its  new  and  extended  powers.  Its 
old  constitution  is,  so  to  speak,  suspended,  and  its  future  one  yet 
undetermined ;  and  whilst  there  would  have  been  something 
scandalous  and  disorderly  in  its  acting  in  conforming  with  liber- 
ties promised  but  not  duly  registered  by  the  Senate,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  President  or  any  internal  authority  to  have 
confined  it  within  the  strict  limits  of  that  narrower  action,  against 
which  an  irrevocable  sentence  has  been  pronounced.  Still  the 
prorogation  of  the  Chambers  has  been  regarded  with  both  suspi- 
cion and  resentment,  and  the  composition  of  the  new  Ministry, 
in  which  no  member  either  of  the  Left  or  the  Left  Centre  figure, 
has  led  people  at  length  to  believe  what  we  think  they  might  have 
felt  confident  of  from  the  very  first,  that  Napoleon  III.  will  not 
hand  over  his  authority  to  responsible  Ministers  forced  upon  him 
by  the  majorities  of  a  Chamber  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  In 
other  words,  he  will  not  obliterate  and  expunge  himself  in  order 
to  gratify  the  pet  political  theories  of  doctrinaires,  or  expose  his 
dynasty  and  the  country  once  more  to  the  acrimonious  scrambles 
of  factions  as  little  endued  with  the  spirit  of  compromise  as  ever. 
We  shall  await  the  further  issue  of  a  perplexing  and  contradictory 
situation  with  extreme  interest. 

If  Spain,  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  monarch,  have  been  for- 
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tunate  in  finding  so  quiet,  moderate,  and  unambitious  a  Regent 
as  Marshal  Serrano,  it  is  about  the  only  piece  of  good  fortune 
with  which  she  can  be  credited.  Her  political  parties,  already 
sufficiently  divided,  seem  to  be  undergoing  a  farther  process  of 
disintegration,  and  already  General  Prim  has  had  to  reorganise  his 
Ministry.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  preceded  its 
reconstruction,  and  which  was  caused  by  an  obnoxious  decree  since 
withdrawn,  on  the  part  of  Sefior  Herrera,  Minister  of  Grace  and 
Justice,  Prim  was  reproached  by  the  more  Conservative  and 
Monarchical  democrats  with  separating  himself  from  them,  and 
drawing  closer  to  the  Unionists,  Prim  himself  being  supposed  to 
represent  the  progressive  party.  He  strenuously  rebutted  the 
imputation,  but  those  who  made  it,  remained  unsatisfied.  Perhaps 
they  would  care  less  for  his  political  preferences  if  he  did  not 
happen  to  be  not  only  Premier,  but  at  the  same  time  Minister  of 
War,  and  to  have  the  army  pretty  much  under  his  control.  We 
have  little  doubt  but  that  Prim  will,  so  long  as  he  is  allowed,  pro- 
ceed constitutionally;  but  should  an  extremity  arise, .he  possesses 
the  materials  in  his  hand  for  '  saving  society/  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  that  the  Spanish  people  generally  are  of  too  tran- 
quil, and  in  politics  indifferent,  a  nature,  ever  to  need  that  drastic 
treatment.  There  does  not  at  present  appear  any  likelihood  of 
Spain  losing  its  hold  of  Cuba, — the  only  event,  perhaps,  that 
would  really  rouse  the  nation.  For  their  inability  to  bring  their 
finances  into  order  they  still  appear  to  have  a  magnificent  dis- 
regard. 

The  only  event  of  the  month  in  Italy  that  has  attracted 
foreign  attention,  is  a  Parliamentary  scandal,  aggravated  by  the 
attempted  assassination  of  one  of  the  deputies  who  offered  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  charges  which  caused  it.  The  pith  of 
the  accusation  was,  that  certain  members  of  the  Chambers  had 
accepted  bribes  to  vote  for  the  passing  of  the  Tobacco  Loan.  So 
far  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  the  charge  is  not  likely  to  be 
sustained,  and  originated  in  a  desire  of  the  Left  to  injure  the 
Ministry,  and  in  that  readiness  too  prevalent  in  Italy,  to  believe 
anything  against  the  personal  honesty  of  political  opponents. 
Rumours  of  an  alliance  between  Italy,  Austria,  and  France,  still 
occupy  the  mouths  of  the  curious  and  the  credulous,  but  they 
have  not  obtained  credence  in  serious  quarters.  Nevertheless, 
Germany  remains  in  her  expectant  attitude  of  armed  dignity; 
and  Count  Bismark,  though  enjoying  a  respite  from  his  weightier 
political  toils,  has  again  pronounced  German  disarmament  to  be 
impossible.  Whilst  Louis  Napoleon  cherishes  a  vast  military 
force,  and  is  harassed  by  internal  difficulties;  such  a  disarmament 
would  be  sheer  insanity. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HOW  COULD  HE  GO? 

Much  exercised  in  spirit,  Mr.  Alton,  after  his  interview  with. 
Andrew  Hardell,  slowly  wended  his  way  back  to  the  Hall.  When 
men  have  once  passed  the  age  at  which  feminine  sugar-plums  seem 
desirable  articles  of  food,  they  fail,  as  a  rule,  to  see  the  beauty  or 
to  recognise  the  utility  of  a  flirt's  nature — indeed,  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  at  any  age  a  man  admires  a  flirt,  unless  he  be 
in  love  with  her  himself ;  but  then,  as  men  usually  entertain  a 
tendresse  for  those  women  who  lay  themselves  out  to  please,  that 
argument  falls  to  the  ground,  and  need  not  be  pursued  here. 

That  fathers,  however,  whether  stern  or  demonstrative — 
whether  strict  or  indulgent — prefer  the  absence  of  any  flirting 
tendencies  in  their  daughters,  is  undeniable.  Even  if  the 
mother  fail  to  see  the  full  enormity  of  Agatha's  proceedings — if, 
in  fact,  she  be  foolish  enough  to  imagine  Agatha,  by  encouraging 
a  score  of  suitors,  is  treading  a  path  which  cannot  fail  to  conduct 
her  to  wealth,  happiness,  and  a  good  settlement,  the  male  author 
of  that  young  lady's  being  always  realizes  the  full  enormity  of  her 
transgressions,  and  frequently  even  remonstrates  with  her  on  the 
subject. 

The  fact  is,  men  have  the  same  objection  to  see  their  daughters 
playing  at  fast  and  loose  with  devoted  suitors,  as  they  have  to  see 
their  children  pulling  the  legs  and  wings  off  flies.  There  is  an 
amusement  and  a  fascination  to  the  darlings  in  both  cases,  no 
doubt  —  but  to  dispassionate  observers  there  seems  a  trifling 
amount  of  cruelty  likewise ;  further,  the  whole  business  of  flirting 
cannot  but  suggest  to  the  male  mind  the  danger  that  is  reported 
to  lurk  in  trusting  children  and  fools  with  edge  tools.  Of  course 
harm  may  happen  neither  to  the  lady  nor  her  admirers — they  may 
all  come  off  sound  and  with  never  a  scratch  upon  them ;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  may  receive  a  mortal  wound — such  things 
have  occurred  ere  now,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  pater- 
familias would  prefer  Agatha  to  lay  down  her  sword,  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  and,  accepting  some  honest  man,  forget  the 
vol.  in.  46 
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questionable  conquests — the  dearly-purchased  admiration  of  her 
early  youth. 

Farther,  as  a  rule,  men  want  their  daughters  to  marry  quite  as 
much,  or  more,  than  mothers  do. 

With  the  latter  the  desire  for  their  daughters  to  settle  well 
originates  quite  as  much  in  their  wish  for  the  articles  they  have 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  after  an  amount  of  exertion  no 
one  but  themselves  can  realize,  brought  to  perfection,  to  go  off 
well  in  the  matrimonial  market.  They  wish,  also,  that  their  girls 
should  f  settle'  as  rapidly  as  the  maidens  of  their  next-door  neigh- 
bour; so  that  when  Mrs.  Brown  announces  the  impending  mar- 
riage of  her  first-born,  Mrs.  Smith  can  reply,  with  modest  pride, 
"  I  am  so  glad,  dear ;  and  now  I  may  tell  you  Araminta  is 
engaged,  and  that  the  wedding  will  take  place  in  June." 

With  Mr.  Smith  the  feeling  is,  however,  slightly  different; 
knowing  more  of  the  world,  perhaps,  than  his  wife,  though  that 
worthy  lady,  of  course,  never  could  be  induced  to  think  so — aware 
that  much  of  a  woman's  happiness  depends  on  her  marrying  young 
and  marrying  suitably — conscious,  spite  of  Mrs.  Smith's  expressed 
belief  that  she  could  have  done  much  better  than  accept  him — her 
life  has  proved  both  very  easy  and  very  desirable,  he  feels  naturally 
anxious  that  whilst  a  girl's  chance  remains — whilst  she  is  young, 
pretty,  and  attractive  enough  to  pick  and  choose,  she  should  make 
her  choice,  and  abide  by  it — that  she  should  not  ruin  her  prospects 
by  a  dozen  objectless  flirtations — that  she  should  prefer  being  the 
love,  comfort,  wife  of  some  honest  man,  rather  than  the  cruel 
mistress  of  an  hundred  sighing  suitors,  or  the  belle  of  a  whole 
shire.  Prospectively,  the  man  beholds  her  a  faded,  wrinkled, 
lonely  old  maid,  or  else  the  bride  of  some  one  for  whom  she  does 
not  care  a  straw,  whom  she  has  taken  as  the  man  in  the  story 
took  the  gnarled  and  crooked  stick  at  the  end  of  his  ramble 
through  the  wood,  where  he  had  beheld  straight  young  saplings 
and  smooth  branches — all  of  which  he  passed  by,  thinking  he 
should  meet  with  something  better,  and  then  when  he  came  to 
that,  with  something  better  still. 

All  this  Mr.  Alton  thought  about  as  he  walked  leisurely  back 
to  the  house.  With  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul  he  had 
long  wished  Joy  married,  and  now  he  wished  more  devoutly  than 
ever,  that  she  might  meet  some  one  she  could  fancy,  so  that  her 
slaughter  amongst  male  hearts  might  cease.  He  did  not  blame 
her,  indeed,  for  how  could  she  help  being  attractive ;  the  very 
qualities  which  made  him  love  her  so  much  won  for  her  also 
that  different  kind  of  love — one  demonstration  of  which  he 
was  even  then  lamenting.    No,  Joy  could  not  help  it,  but  none 
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the  less — nay,  rather  all  the  more — he  hoped  she  would  soon 
marry. 

He  was  sick  of  it,  as  a  brave  man  may  grow  sick  at  the 
sight  of  useless  carnage.  He  knew  he  should  regret  the  day 
which  took  his  child  away  from  him,  and  yet  seeing  what  havoc 
she  was  making  with  her  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  others,  he 
longed  for  a  day  to  be  fixed  that  should  end  it  all,  and  change 
Miss  Alton  into  Mrs.  Somebody,  who  could  not  be  asked  in 
marriage  any  more. 

This  affair  of  Andrew's  seemed  indeed  the  last  drop  in  his 
cup.  The  very  hopelessness  of  the  man's  love,  his  honesty  in 
confessing  it,  the  strength  and  righteousness  of  his  resolution, 
the  very  despair  of  his  repressed  manner,  had  all  affected  Mr. 
Alton  as  no  mere  love  tale  had  ever  touched  him  before.  He 
liked  the  curate,  and  the  curate  had  been  happy  at  Eclin,  and  he 
might  have  remained  there  but  for  this  unhappy  attachment. 

Had  Andrew  ever  dreamed  of  prosecuting  his  suit,  the  Squire 
might  have  prefixed  a  different  adjective — presumptuous,  for  in- 
stance— but  as  matters  stood,  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  this  poor  and  humble  lover.  He  acknowledged  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  whole  thing,  and  he  was  going — voluntarily,  and  as 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  resolve. 

"  No  one  could  have  acted  more  fairly  and  more  honestly. 
Yes,  it  is  very  sad,"  Mr.  Alton  acknowledged,  recalling  the  worn 
face,  the  troubled  yet  steadfast  manner,  the  plain,  unvarnished 
story  of  the  man  whose  life  the  Squire  felt  could  never  contain 
another  love  like  that  he  entertained  for  Joy. 

"  I  will  take  her  away,"  the  Squire  decided,  carefully  resolved 
now  the  harm  was  all  done,  and  the  steed  stolen,  on  locking  the 
stable  door.  "  I  will  take  her  away.  We  can  go  abroad  for  a 
time.  We  will  reside  more  in  London,  and  J oy  shall  mix  much 
in  society.  Perhaps  she  may  see  some  one  she  could  care  for," 
sighed  the  Squire,  never  dreaming  in  his  innocence  that  she  bad 
seen  some  one  for  whom  she  cared  a  great  deal,  and  that  she  was 
fretting  herself  ill  at  thought  of  his  departure. 

She  wanted  to  learn  for  certain  why  he  was  going.  She  was 
resolved  that  if  she  could  keep  him  at  Eclin,  he  should  not  leave 
it ;  she  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  disappointed  in  her  life, 
and  now — now  when  something  more  valuable,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
than  life,  was  at  stake,  should  she  let  herself  be  thwarted. 

No.  Joy  who  had  never  found  any  of  her  sweet  fancies 
crossed,  came  down  the  next  morning  after  Mr.  Alton's  interview 
with  Andrew  Hardell,  looking  so  bewitchingly  lovely,  and  dressed 
in  such  exquisite  taste,  that  the  Squire,  who  was  accustomed  to 
be  accurately  frank  with  his  daughter — painfully  straightforward 
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as  is  the  fashion  of  such  men — allowed  her  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  him  to  such  good  effect,  that  spite  of  his  good  intentions 
and  firm  resolves  never  to  let  Joy  into  the  secret,  she  wormed  out 
of  him  what  had  been  indeed  the  talk  of  the  village,  viz.,  that 
Andrew  was  going  away  for  love  of  her, — and  because  he  knew 
such  love  to  be  as  hopeless  as  dishonourable. 

Then  the  young  lady  set  her  brains  to  work  to  think  how  she 
could  keep  Andrew  near  the  Hall.  Even  if  they  were  distant, 
she  knew  she  should  not  feel  him  utterly  lost  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained at  Eclin.  She  comprehended  that  whilst  he  staid  within 
sight  of  the  nest,  he  could  scarcely  forget  the  bird,  who  must 
some  day  return  thither.  After  that  Continental  tour  which  her 
father  proposed,  if  she  could  only  come  back  and  find  Andrew 
still  in  his  old  home, — who  knew  ?  He  might  have  a  good  living 
presented  to  him,  and  be  able  to  speak  what  she  was  certain  he 
felt. 

"  If  he  would  only  ask  me  now,"  Miss  Alton  considered. 
"We  need  not  be  married,  and  I  could  get  papa  to  consent  in 
time;  but  if  he  go  away  without  saying  anything,  we  may  never 
meet  again — never." 

And  Joy,  who  had  always  previously  needed  but  to  wish  and  to 
have,  grew  almost  angry  with  Andrew  for  his  reticence  and  his 
intense  stupidity  in  wanting  to  go  away.  If  she  could  only  pre- 
vent his  carrying  out  that  intention,  the  position  Joy  felt  might 
not  prove  quite  hopeless,  and  accordingly  one  day  as  she  and  her 
father  walked  together  un  and  down  the  terrace,  she  began  de- 
murely— 

"  As  we  are  leaving  so  soon,  papa,  do  you  not  think  Mr. 
Hardell  might  just  as  well  keep  on  his  curacy  ?  It  seems  a  pity 
for  him  to  leave  a  place  where  he  says  he  has  been  comfortable, 
and  where  he  is  so  much  liked,  merely  because  of  this  piece  of 
folly,  which  he  will  soon  get  over." 

"  My  dear  Joy,"  answered  her  father,  who  never  suspected 
how  her  heart  was  fluttering  as  she  uttered  the  foregoing  hypo- 
critical sentence,  "  we  cannot  remain  away  for  ever ;  and  this 
'  folly/  as  you  call  it,  might  re-commence  on  our  return — if,  in- 
deed, it  ceased  during  your  absence.  You  must  remember  this  is 
not  a  mere  affair  of  'loving  and  riding  away/  Mr.  Hardell  is 
not  a  man  to  take  an  impression  easily,  and  his  unfortunate 
attachment  has  affected  him  seriously.  It  is  not  merely  far  better 
for  him  to  leave  Eclin — it  is  essential  he  should  do  so.  He  will 
be  happier  and  safer  away  from  you ;  and  whilst  he  does  remain 
near  us,  I  wish,  Joy,  you  would  not  walk  so  much  into  the  village. 
He  cannot  avoid  meeting  you,  and  you  ought  not  to  render  his 
leaving  any  harder  than  it  must  naturally  be.    I  have  been  frank 
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with  you  over  this  business,  and  you  should  remember  you  are  not 
a  child,  and  be  considerate  accordingly/' 

"  I  will  try  to  be/'  Joy  agreed — "  I  will,  indeed."  But  though 
she  said  this  with  outward  quiettiess,  once  she  was  in  her  own 
room,  and  had  locked  and  double-locked  the  door,  she  flung  her- 
self on  a  couch,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  I  wish  I  had  courage  to  tell  papa,"  she  sobbed ;  "  but  I  have 
been  such  a  hypocrite  all  through.  Oh  !  I  wish — I  wish — "  and 
the  thing  she  wished  was  that  Mr.  Hardell  would  speak  to  her. 
u  I  should  not  mind  confessing,  if  he  would  only  do  his  part ;  and 
I  could  manage  to  get  papa's  consent  in  time — I  know  I  could." 

She  was  having  her  turn  then.  She  had  made  many  a  strong 
heart  ache ;  and  now  when  the  pain  came  she  felt  she  could 
not  endure  it.  If  the  man  loved  her,  why  did  he  not  speak  ?  Was 
he  a  fool  to  go  away  and  make  no  sign  ?  Was  he  a  coward  to 
leave  without  even  making  a  struggle  to  win  her  ?  Why  did  he 
not  try  to  sec  her  ?    Why  did  he  not  come  to  the  Hall  ? 

"  If  I  were  a  man  and  loved  a  woman,  I  would  soon  let  her 
know  it,"  Joy  mentally  exclaimed ;  and  considering  she  was  but  a 
woman,  she  had  certainly  done  her  best  to  acquaint  Mr.  Hardell 
with  the  fact  that  she  felt  more  than  a  preference  for  him. 

All  of  which  Mr.  Alton  failed  to  see. 

That  his  daughter,  who  had  refused  so  many  desirable  offers — 
who  had  said  "No!"  to  men  handsome  and  wealthy  and  well- 
born— should  have  conceived  an  affection  for  this  man,  who  did 
not  possess  apparently  one  quality  likely  to  win  favour  in  a  lady's 
eyes,  was  a  catastrophe  the  reality  of  which  never  entered  his 
mind,  and  he  had  no  object  in  warning  Joy  to  keep  out  of  the 
Curate's  path  beyond  his  desire  to  spare  Mr.  Hardell  useless 
pain. 

That  his  daughter  was  merciless  in  her  triumphs  he  know  by 
long  experience ;  that  she  lacked  also  the  capacity  to  comprehend 
the  amount  of  pain  she  inflicted  he  was  beginning  to  fear. 

"  She  must  have  given  him  encouragement."  The  Squire 
always,  when  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  came  back  to  that  point ; 
for,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Joy's  flirting  pro- 
pensities, and  had  known  many  of  the  consequences  those  pro- 
pensities entailed,  and  he  felt  most  earnestly  thankful  when,  one 
day  meeting  Mr.  Hardell,  that  gentleman  said — 

"  It  is  all  settled  about  my  leaving,  Mr.  Alton,  and  I  go  next 
week.  My  old  vicar  has  very  kindly  asked  me  to  return  to  him 
'till  I  get  something  better;'  and  Essex  Marsh  is  just  fitted  for 
me  and  I  for  it." 

"  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  sorry,"  the  Squire  replied;  "both 
because  you  arc  going,  and  because  of  the  reason  that  has  influ- 
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enced  your  decision.  If  at  any  time  or  in  any  way  I  can  serve 
you,  pray  remember  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  so.  And/'' — 
he  added,  seeing  a  wistful  look  in  the  Curate's  eyes — u  will  you 
not  spend  your  last  evening  at  the  Hall ;  I  am  certain  my  daugh- 
ter would  like  it,  and  we  dine  at  seven  ?,J 

That  night  Joy  came  down  arrayed  for  conquest.  Never  be- 
fore had  Andrew  felt  how  far  removed  she  was  from  him,  as  when 
he  saw  her  in  all  her  youth  and  beauty  gliding  about  the  large 
drawing-room,  sitting  at  the  head  of  her  father's  table,  dressed  as 
even  on  great  occasions  he  had  never  seen  her  tricked  out  before. 

Mr.  Alton  noticed  her  attire  with  manifest  disapproval.  It  was 
just  one  of  the  things  he  felt  she  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  he 
said  aloud  before  the  Curate,  "  Why,  Joy,  how  does  it  happen 
you  have  treated  us  to  so  much  finery  ?,J 

"  Finery — oh,  my  dress  !"  Joy  answered,  carelessly,  but  blush- 
ing, nevertheless.  cc  It  will  be  out  of  fashion  before  we  come  back 
again,  and  I  thought  you  might  as  well  have  the  benefit  of  seeing 
it  once  again." 

How  that  dinner  passed  over,  Andrew  never  afterwards  could 
tell.  He  ate  and  he  drank — he  spoke  and  he  listened,  like  one  in 
a  dream,  with  some  terrible  dread  haunting  the  dreamer. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  had  retired,  Mr.  Alton  discoursed 
with  what  indifference  he  might  upon  the  leading  topics  of  the  day 
— upon  the  news  contained  in  that  mornings  Times;  but  to 
Andrew  it  sounded  as  though  his  voice  came  from  a  long  distance 
— he  seemed  to  hear  as  a  man  under  water  might  catch  the 
sentences  of  those  on  shore. 

Altogether  that  evening  was  a  failure,  and  Mr.  Alton  felt  it. 
He  had  meant  to  be  kind  to  Andrew,  to  prove  how  he  grieved  for, 
and  admired,  and  liked  him ;  but  he  understood  now  the  wound 
was  too  green  for  the  patient  to  be  able  to  bear  such  a  trial  with 
equanimity — that  he  had  better  have  left  the  man  to  pass  his  last 
evening  alone  in  the  house  he  had  made  into  something  almost 
like  home  during  the  happy  time  when  he  was  walking  through 
his  fool's  paradise,  never  dreaming  that  a  waking  and  a  parting 
must  ensue. 

Yes ;  his  well-intentioned  hospitality  proved  to  have  been  but 
mistaken  kindness,  and  he  was  not  sorry  when,  after  coffee  had 
been  served  in  the  drawing-room,  Andrew  rose  to  go. 

A  few  moments  after  he  had  bidden  them  all  good  bye.  He  had 
shaken  hands  once  again  with  Mr.  Alton,  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  hall-door,  and  was  walking  in  the  twilight,  with  a  suffocating 
feeling  in  his  throat  and  a  mist  before  his  eyes  straight  away  from 
Heaven. 

Bitter  enough  were  his  thoughts  as  he  left  the  house  which 
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contained  everything  that  now  seemed  dear,  or  precious,  or  to  be 
desired  in  life. 

"  Never  again/'  he  reflected,  "  never  again  most  likely  should 
he  set  eyes  on  her  more ;  never  again  behold  her  face, — which  was 
the  face  in  all  the  world  to  him."  She  had  liked  him  a  little ; 
strange  as  it  seemed  even  to  his  comprehension,  he  felt  certain 
she  had  done  so,  and  given  the  chances  that  other  men  possessed, 
he  believed  he  might  have  won  her ;  but  now  she  would  forget  him 
naturally;  he  would  drift  out  of  her  life  even  when  a  little  time 
had  gone ;  she  would  scarcely  remember  him  as  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance. She  had  not  seemed  to  be  grieved  at  his  leaving :  she  had 
touched  his  hand,  and  hoped  he  would  be  happy  at  Essex  Marsh, 
and  come  to  see  them  sometimes,  and  that  was  all — no,  not 
quite  all :  she  smiled,  and  her  smile  then — her  sunny,  careless 
smile — was  worse  than  a  frown  could  have  been. 

u  How  could  she  smile  when  he  was  going ; — going  as  she 
must  have  known,  all  for  love  of  her.    How  heartless  women 

were — how  cold — how  thoughtless.    How  utterly  " 

But  the  sentence  never  was  finished,  for  just  as]  he  arrived 
at  that  point  in  his  condemnation  of  the  fairer  and  weaker  part 
of  creation,  there  was  a  rustling  of  the  bushes  close  at  hand, 
he  heard  his  own  name  softly  uttered,  and  next  moment  Joy 
appeared  from  a  side  path  and  stood  beside  him. 

"  Come  with  me  for  a  moment/'  she  said,  and  the  pair  walked 
a  few  steps  aside  from  the  main  avenue,  and  stood  sheltered  by 
the  trees  from  observation,  had  there  been  any  one  at  hand  to 
observe. 

"  I  could  not  let  you  go,"  Joy  began,  and  there  was  a  cc  music 
of  tears  "  in  her  voice,  "  without  telling  you  how  sorry  I  am, — 
how  I  shall  always  remember,  always  for  ever,  so  true  and  kind  a 
friend.    Must  it  be  so — must  you  go  V 

He  knew  well  enough  what  she  meant — knew  that  had  he 
only  said,  u  Joy,  I  love  you/'  she  would  have  promised  then  and 
there  to  be  his  wife.  For  a  minute  his  purpose  wavered — for  a 
minute,  one  wild  minute,  he  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and 
whisper — "  No,  I  will  never  leave  you,  unless  you  bid  me  do  so  V* 
for  a  minute — during  which  the  agony  and  temptation  of  a  life- 
time seemed  battling  together — he  could  not  speak,  but  stood 
silent,  fighting  with  himself. 

Then  he  said,  and  his  voice  sounded  harsh,  by  reason  of  the 
very  restraint  he  was  putting  on  his  words  and  feelings — 

"  It  must  be  so — I  must  go." 

It  was  her  last  venture,  and  it  had  failed.  With  something 
between  a  sob  and  a  moan,  she  turned  and  flitted  away  through 
the  gathering  darkness — while  Andrew,  stretching  out  his  arms 
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after  the  retreating  figure,  cried  aloud,  as  though  she  could  hear 
him — 

"  Farewell,  my  dear — farewell  for  ever  I" 

He  had  heard  her  sing  those  words  in  the  days  departed,  and 
he  used  them  now  as  we  are  all  apt  to  employ  some  remembered 
sentences  when  our  minds  are  too  much  anguished  to  shape 
thoughts  into  sentences  for  themselves. 

And  she  went  sobbing  through  the  darkness — knowing  she 
had  done  more  than  most  women  would  have  ventured,  only  to 
find  her  love,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  rejected. 

(C  What  can  it  mean  Y*  she  asked  herself,  in  a  perfect  passion 
of  despair.  "  If  he  love  me  at  all — how  could  he  go  ? — how 
could  he  V3 
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I  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  one  in  a  hundred  of 
my  readers  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  title  I  have  chosen 
for  this  article  !  Do  you  know  ?  or  you  ?  or  you  ?  No,  I  thought 
you  did  not,  but  I  promise  you  this,  you  shall  know,  if  you  have 
patience  to  listen  to  me ;  and  when  you  have  listened,  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have  acquired  only  a  sim- 
ple bit  of  information  which  was  already  the  common  property 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  your  countrymen  and  country- 
women ! 

This  must  prove  a  consolation  to  you,  of  course,  and  you  will 
feel  that  you  have  been  educated  c  to  a  degree'  by  being  initiated 
into  the  mysterious  signification  of  'a  service  of  plate  and  a 
donkey's  breakfast/ 

What  there  is  in  a  sea-life  to  induce  inland  boys  to  take  such 
a  liking  to,  and  so  determine  to  follow  it  as  to  make  them  for- 
sake all  the  comforts  of  home,  and  of  a  round  of  friends'  homes, 
to  leave  •  behind  them  the  yearning  hearts  of  parents,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  —  aye,  and  of  loving  c  cousins/  and  those 
among  whom  there  are  hopes  of  becoming  one  day  nearer  and 
dearer  than  cousins — to  give  up  cricketing  and  boating,  skating 
and  shooting,  riding  and  fishing,  driving  and  flirting,  I  never 
could  make  out.  But  so  it  is  ;  boys  wrho  have  never  seen  a  ship 
in  their  lives,  and  who  have  never  tasted  salt  water  or  smelt 
the  sea-breeze,  will  take  a  sudden  thought  of  the  sea  and  its 
glories  into  their  heads,  and  send  their  loving  mammas  into 
hysterics  by  declaring  their  intention  to  become  sailors.  A  scorn 
of  danger,  a  derision  of  fear,  a  love  of  excitement,  and  a  yearning 
for  adventure — the  wilder  the  more  to  be  wooed — become  the 
result  of  all  endeavours  to  dissuade  the  young  mind  and  to  turn 
it  from  the  sea  with  its  sufferings  and  dangers,  to  the  land  with  its 
comforts  and  safety. 

"Well  is  it  that  it  should  be  so !  Of  such  daring  and  de- 
termined materials  our  best  admirals  and  our  c  able-bodied  seamen' 
are  made.  Of  such  hardy  and  determined  stuff  the  safeguards 
of  our  freedom  are  composed. 
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Of  course  eventually  the  boy  gains  his  point.  By  degrees  his 
mother  ceases  weeping,  and  his  father  remonstrating — friends  are 
consulted  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  his  wishes — letters 
are  written,  influence  is  exerted,  and  after  a  time  the  youth  is  bound 
apprentice,  and  commences  his  career  in  the  merchant  service. 

But  before  joining  his  ship,  an  outfit  must  be  procured,  and  in 
her  anxiety  on  this  point,  the  mother  almost  forgets  the  greater 
anxiety  his  resolution  has  caused  her. 

That  a  large  number  of  articles  have  to  be  procured  every  one 
is  aware,  but  concerning  what  those  articles  are,  and  where  to  go 
to  purchase  them,  parents  usually  know  little  or  nothing,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  volunteer  a  few  words  of  information  and  ad- 
vice to  the  readers  of  the  "St.  James',"  amongst  whom  there  may 
be  some  whose  sons  have  elected  to  leave  home  and  embrace  a 
"Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave." 

A  boy  is  apprenticed  to  the  ship-owners  for  four  or  five 
years,  by  regular  indentures,  which  bind  him  to  their  service, 
and  which  provide  that  he  shall  faithfully  serve  them  for  the 
specified  term,  that  they  shall  pay  him  a  certain  amount  of  money 
each  year,*  shall  find  him  in  sufficient  good,  and  wholesome  food 
and  medical  aid,  and  shall,  when  on  shore,  pay  for  his  washing 
and  lodging  as  well. 

If  you,  reader,  are,  when  you  read  this,  thinking  and  wonder- 
ing about  what  clothing  and  other  matters  your  boy  will  require 
before  you  can  feel  that  he  is  above  want  for  his  first  voyage  to 
India,  I  will  tell  you. 

Besides  his  ordinary  clothes — and  of  course  every  youth  has  a 
good  stock  of  home  clothing,  which  he  will  take  with  him,  and 
find  of  the  greatest  value — he  requires,  to  go  at  all  comfortably, 
and  as  fond  parents  would  wish  their  sons  to  go,  the  following 
articles,  the  bare  enumeration  of  which  will  no  doubt,  while  it 
amuse  some  people,  and  puzzle  others,  strike  consternation  into 
the  hearts  and  pockets  of  most  of  those  whose  boys  are  f  bent  on 
roving/  Here,  then,  is  a  simple  list  of  essentials  for  a  boy's  first 
voyage,  say  from  Liverpool  to  Rangoon  and  back :  — 

A  sea  chest,  with  lock  and  key,  lashings,  and  inside  fittings 
complete ;  a  sea  bag  (in  these  he  has  to  stow  away  all  his  property, 
clothing  and  what  not),  one  pair  of  sea  boots,  two  pairs  of  elastic- 
side  boots,  one  pair  of  half  boots,  a  pair  or  two  of  slippers,  a  dozen 
pairs  of  warm  socks,  six  or  eight  Crimean  shirts,  four  woollen 
singlets,  six  pairs  of  flannel  drawers,  two  knitted  guernseys,  four 
pairs  of  blue  serge  pants,  six  pairs  of  white  duck  pants,  four  pairs 

*  When  the  apprenticeship  is  for  four  years,  the  payment  is  usually  £5  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  £7  at  the  end  of  the  second,  £10  the  third,  and  £15  the  fourth— 
makiDg  £37  in  all. 
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of  cloth  pants,,  four  blue  serge  vests,  six  cloth  vests,  two  suits  of 
oil  skin,  four  sou'-westers,  four  pairs  of  Dungaree  jumpers,  four 
Scotch  caps,  some  common  caps,  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  or 
two,  two  monkey  jackets  of  the  strongest  and  thickest  pilot  cloth, 
a  go-ashore  jacket  or  two,  a  blue  serge  jacket  or  two,  a  full  go- 
ashore  suit  of  fine  blue  cloth  for  c  go-ashore  togs/  a  cloth  coat  or 
two,  a  long  thick  overcoat,  two  dress  caps  with  band  and  badge,  etc., 
a  life  belt,  four  waist  belts,  a  few  dozen  collars  and  neck-ties,  two 
puckers,  a  stock  of  sail-needles,  four  jack  knives,  two  sheath-knives 
and  sheathes,  a  stone  or  two  of  soap  and  the  same  quantity  of  salt 
water  soap,  a  stone  of  soda,  a  gross  of  boxes  of  matches  and  a  box  or 
two  of  vestas,  a  marline-spike,  a  looking-glass,  two  slates ;  a  good 
stock  of  pens,  ink,  paper,  envelopes,  pencils,  stamps,  sealing-wax, 
memorandum-books,  diary,  log-book,  almanack,  pencil-case,  and 
other  stationery;  a  Bible  and  church  service;  a  stock  of  needles, 
thread,  pins,  cotton,  worsted,  buttons,  bodkin  and  needle-cases,  etc. 
ad  lib. ;  brushes  and  combs  ;  a  knife,  fork  and  spoon ;  some  bottles 
of  salad  oil  or  pomade,  two  thick  blankets,  a  warm  rug  or  two, 
half-a-dozen  towels,  two  or  three  pairs  of  braces,  sail-makers' 
thimble,  a  screw-driver  and  a  hammer — and  last,  though  cer- 
tainly not  least,  '  a  service  of  plate  and  a  donkey's  breakfast  V 

These  are  the  essentials,  so  far  as  outfit  goes,  but  beyond  these 
there  are  a  number  of  articles  wanted  for  personal  comfort,  that 
loving  hearts  and  busy  minds  and  active  fingers  will  supply, 
which  by  experience  are  known  to  be  at  least  of  equal  import- 
ance with  the  others,  and  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote 
a  few  lines  later  on.  The  articles  just  enumerated  may  all — 
or  at  least  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions — be  procured  at  one 
establishment,  that  of  any  respectable  c  outfitter/  of  which  there 
are  large  numbers  in  Liverpool  and  in  other  seaport  towrns. 

Having  been  recommended  by  an  experienced  man  to  one 
of  these  '  outfitters/ — the  parents  of  a  lad  I  know,  who  lately 
elected  to  go  to  sea — soon  procured  for  him  the  requisite  outfit, 
and  c  made  a  man  of  him/  as  it  was  expressed  by  the  captain. 

Puzzled  to  no  small  degree  by  the  terms  c  Dungaree  jumpers/ 
'  white  duck  pants/  c  monkey  jackets,'  '  guernseys/  '  marling 
spikes/  '  jack  knives/  and,  above  all,  by  the  strange  and  bewilder- 
ing terms  of  '  service  of  plate  '  and  '  donkey's  breakfast/  Sheldon 
pater  and  Sheldon  mater,  after  three  days'  shopping,  set  about  ana- 
lysing the  purchases  they  had  made,  and  attempting  to  master,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  new  vocabulary  they  had  got  an 
inkling  of. 

The  c  outfitter 9  from  whom  they  made  their  purchases,  had 
vouchsafed  to  them  many  explanations,  and  taken  much  trouble 
to  give  them  information  on  points  on  which  they  were  igno- 
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rant,  but  they  remained  somewhat  c  in  a  muddle/  nevertheless, 
except  on  the  point  of  the  c  service  of  plate  and  a  donkey's 
breakfast  /  and  this  was  indelibly  impressed  on  their  memories  by 
a  sailor — a  thorough  tar — who  came  into  the  shop  just  when  they 
were  enquiring  as  to  bedding,  etc.,  for  their  boy,  asking  to 
be  served  with  the  very  articles.  The  c  service  of  plate  9  proved 
a  set  of  three  very  common  tin  articles — absolute  essentials  — 
called  '  pot,  plate,  and  pannikin/  the  '  pot '  for  allowance  of 
water,  the  '  plate '  for  ration  of  meat,  and  the  '  pannikin '  for 
allowance  of  coffee  or  what  not,  the  whole  cost  of  the  '  ser- 
vice' being,  to  the  common  sailor,  only  eighteen  pence.  The 
c  donkey's  breakfast 9  is  the  bed  and  pillow — the  commonest  tick- 
ing filled  very  scantily  with  hay  or  straw — for  which  again  the 
poor  fellow  only  pays  about  a  couple  of  shillings,  and  which  is  all 
he  has  to  lie  on  during  the  whole  voyage  out  and  home. 

Better  beds  are  of  course  to  be  bought  by  officers  and  others, 
but  the  common  '  before-the-mast '  sailors  seldom,  if  ever,  have 
anything  more  inviting  than  this  wisp  of  straw,  this  veritable 
'  donkey's  breakfast/  (and  a  '  starvation-point '  breakfast,  too,)  to 
take  with  them.  Of  course  young  Sheldon,  the  lad  I  refer  to,  had 
one  of  the  best  made  beds  that  are  supplied,*"  and  equally,  of 
course,  the  sons  of  our  readers  would  have  the  same. 

And  now  for  a  hint  as  to  the  '  extras  '  that  have  been  alluded 
to,  which  form  so  pleasant  and  so  useful  an  addition  to  the  stores 
of  the  young  (or  more  advanced)  apprentice,  and  help  to  make 
his  voyage  less  irksome  and  weary.  But  first  let  me  give  another 
hint,  viz.,  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  full  inventory,  or  list,  of  all  the 
clothing,  etc.,  etc.,  written  out  and  fastened  on  the  inside  of  the 
lid  of  the  chest,  that  the  young  gentleman  can  check  the  contents 
of  the  chest,  and  so  keep  f  all  straight/ 

Happening  to  have  lying  in  front  of  me  the  list  which  was 
made  on  young  Sheldon's  last  voyage,  of  the  extras  loving  hands 
had  provided  him  with,  I  will  transcribe  some  portion  of  it  just 
to  show  other  fathers  and  mothers  what  they  should  do  for  their 
sailor-boys  when  they  start  on  their  long  voyages.  A  part  of  the 
list  reads  thus  : — e  six  jars  of  jam,  of  different  kinds  (black  cur- 
rant is  an  essential  because  of  occasional  sore  throat)  ;  plum- 
puddings  (these,  of  course,  are  boiled  some  days  before  sailing, 
and  will  keep  for  a  length  of  time,  'cook'  on  board  being  always 
ready  to  re-boil  them  when  needed);  plum-cakes,  some  bottles  of 
brandy,  rum,  whisky,  and  gin,  (to  be  ready  in  case  of  illness), 
essence  of  anchovies,  boxes  of  figs,  sardines,  potted  meats,  eau- 
de-Cologne,  a  store  of  apples,  marmalades,  cocoa,  some  boxes  of 


*  Feather  beds  are  not  advisable  at  sea  ;  hair  or  flocks  are  considered  the  best. 
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seidlitz  powders  and  other  medicines,  a  stock  of  pipes  and  to- 
bacco (for  if  he  be  not  at  present  a  smoker  he  soon  will  be)  ,  and 
many  other  such  things/ 

Another  '  essential 3  is  a  stock  of  books  for  reading,  both 
useful  and  entertaining.  A  few  score  numbers  of  magazines, 
and  a  goodly  parcel  of  entertaining  books,  are  a  great  boon 
to  the  sailor,  and  help  him  well  on  his  way.  Too  much 
stress,  indeed,  cannot  be  laid  on  this  point,  for  in  the  hours 
which  stretch  over  so  many  weary  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months,  between  leaving  home  and  returning  to  it — in  those 
terribly  long  months  which  hour  by  hour,  with  unceasing  mo- 
notony (so  far  as  time  goes),  are  carrying  him  away  farther 
and  farther  into  the  dim  distance,  books  are  a  great  solace 
and  comfort,  and  help  to  take  him  for  a  time  out  of  himself  and 
out  of  his  own  troubles,  into  other  worlds  of  thought  and  other 
trains  of  reflection.  Parents,  if  your  sons  are  bent  on  the  sea, 
let  them  have  comforts  and  conveniences  of  all  kinds  to  take 
with  them  ;  let  their  sea-chests  be  well  stored  with  every  thing  they 
can  possibly  want ;  not  only  see  that  no  essential  be  wanting, 
but  supply  even  superfluities  lavishly,  and  let  one  of  your  cares 
be  to  provide  them  with  abundance  of  food  for  the  mind — not 
c  dry  reading  '  only,  but  entertaining  aud  amusing.  At  sea  light 
literature  becomes  useful  knowledge — useful,  in  that  it  buoys  up  the 
spirits  and  helps  the  sailor  to  perform  with  more  cheerfulness 
the  many  and  arduous  duties  which  devolve  upon  him. 

Parents  may  depend  upon  one  thing,  that  their  youngsters  will 
have  hardships  and  trials  enough  to  go  through  when  they  once 
get  c  under  weigh/  without  having  to  bear  the  additional  one  of 
being  stinted  of  any  necessaries  or  even  luxuries  by  their  friends 
at  home. 

The  youngest  apprentice  in  a  ship  —  that  is  the  one  last 
'  bound' — has  his  special  trials  to  go  through.  Everything  is 
new  to  him,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  those  in  the  half-deck, 
and  has  to  do  many  things  from  which  the  elder  young  gentle- 
men (those  who  have  been  longer  in  the  service)  are  exempt. 
The  first  voyage,  to  a  boy  of  a  sensitive  nature,  and  who  has 
been  brought  up  amid  home- comforts  of  every  kind,  is  particularly 
trying.  Let  it  be  your  main  thought,  then,  to  lighten  those  trials 
as  much  as  may  be  by  giving  him  on  starting,  all  the  comforts 
you  can  get  together. 

An  apprentice  in  the  merchant  service,  usually — and  Hubert 
Sheldon  was  no  exception  to  this  rule — '  lives '  in  the  half-deck, 
in  the  middle  of  the  ship.  The  c  house/  as  it  is  often  called  by 
the  youngsters,  is  a  room,  the  two  doors  of  which  face  the  cabin- 
doors,  and  between  these  is  a  window.    Inside  it  is  arranged  with 
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four  f  bunks/  or  sleeping-places,  two  in  height,  on  the  side,  and 
two  on  each  end,  thus  holding  four  f  bunks  '  in  all.  Under  the 
window  is  a  c  mess -table/  and  around  the  room  are  the  sea-chests 
of  its  occupants,  which  form  their  seats.  The  eight  bunks  are 
usually  occupied  by  'Bosun/  '  Chips/  and  '  Sails/  (i.e.,  the  boat- 
swain, the  carpenter,  and  the  sail-maker)  the  three  or  four  appren- 
tices, and  sometimes  the  cook,  the  remaining  bunks,  if  any,  being 
used  as  cupboards  or  receptacles  for  various  articles  belonging  to 
them.  This  part  of  the  ship  belongs  exclusively  to  those  I  have 
named,  who  are  totally  distinct  and  separate  from  the  'men/ 
both  in  mess  and  in  sleeping.  They  have  their  regular  rations 
served  out  to  them  punctually  at  certain  hours  by  the  cook,  and 
they  mess  together  in  their  own  c  house/  while  the  *  before- the- 
mast '  men  have  their  meals  in  their  own  part  of  the  ship.  The 
captain  and  other  officers  of  course  mess  in  their  own  cabin. 

The  '  watch  9  is  two  hours  on  and  two  hours  off,  regularly, 
night  and  day,  and  the  apprentices  are  chosen  (if,  as  is  usual  in 
large  ships,  of  which  only  I  am  speaking,  there  are  four)  two  to 
chief  officer's  watch,  and  two  to  the  second  mate's  watch.  On 
starting  on  the  voyage  the  chief  officer  makes  his  first  choice 
among  the  young  gentlemen  for  his  own  c  watch/  the  second  mate 
then  makes  choice  among  the  remaining  three,  the  chief  officer 
next  chooses  one  of  the  remaining  two,  and  the  fourth  naturally 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  second  officers.  Thus  apportioned,  the 
youngsters  know  their  c  watch/  and  lay  themselves  out  accord- 
ingly— each  throughout  the  voyage  remaining  as  first  chosen. 
Thus  during  each  c  watch '  one  of  the  officers  and  two  of  the 
young  gentlemen  are  always  c  pacing  the  deck/  and  keeping  a 
look-out. 

A  word  or  two  upon  some  matters  touching  on  the  comforts 
and  discomforts,  the  benefits  provided  for,  and  the  swindlings 
committed  on,  those  who  follow  the  c  service  of  plate  and  don- 
key's breakfast 9  profession,  it  will  be  well  to  add  before  closing 
my  paper.  I  have  spoken  already  of  the  important  matter  of 
outfits  and  outfitters.  The  latter,  in  sea-port  towns,  especially 
in  Liverpool,  are  a  numerous  and  curious  race.  Many  of  them 
are  Jews  (some  certainly  so  by  nature  and  conduct,  whether  by 
persuasion  or  not),  while  others  are  mere  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
the  place.  In  the  hands  of  a  respectable  outfitter,  the  seafarer,  or 
the  friends  of  an  incipient  seamen,  will  be  safe ;  in  the  hands  of 
others  they  will  be  literally  '  done/  From  the  first,  the  clothing 
and  other  necessaries  will  be  good  and  durable,  with  the  last 
they  will  be  worse  than  worthless  —  made  to  look  well,  but 
utterly  useless  for  wear.  Parents  ought  to  be  particularly  careful 
on  this  head,  for  it  is,  alas  !  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  outfitter 
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to  praise  up  to  novices  the  most  inferior  goods,  and  to  palm  off 
upon  them  things  that  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  enter  a  shop, 
much  less  to  go  out  of  it  to  purchasers. 

The  officers,  i.e.,  the  mates,  &c,  and  the  men  (but  this  is  a 
matter  that  does  not  in  the  least  apply  to  the  young  gentlemen 
who  go  out  as  apprentices) ,  are  also,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
'done'  by  a  system  which  wants  altering — that  of  e  Advance 
Notes/  When  a  man  engages  himself,  he  sometimes  requires  ready 
cash  before  leaving  England,  either  for  his  outfit,  his  family,  or 
what  not,  and  in  this  strait  he  goes  to  the  owners,  and  asks  them 
to  advance  him  the  sum  he  requires,  on  his  wages.  This  they  do 
in  a  form  which  promises  to  pay  the  presenter  of  the  note  at  their 
office,  in  certain  time — say  fourteen  or  twenty-one  days — after  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel  for  whose  crew  the  man  named  shall  have 
agreed  to  ship.  The  man  then  takes  this  note — c  Advance  Note 3 
as  it  is  called — to  an  outfitter  or  money-lender,  who  cashes  it  for 
him  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest,  which  he  deducts  from  the 
principal,  and  hands  him  the  balance,  taking  all  risks  upon  him- 
self. A  very  common  rate  of  discount  for  the  fourteen  days  is 
half-a-crown  in  the  pound,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  three  half 
crowns  in  the  pound,  if  not  more,  is  demanded  and  agreed  to. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  man  get  an  advance  note  for  £\0 
from  the  owners,  and  take  it  to  a  money-lender  who  is  content 
with  the  tolerably  moderate  discount  of  half-a-crown  in  the 
pound,  what  is  the  result  ?  The  discounter  hands  over  to  the 
man  £8  15s.  instead  of  £10,  and  pockets  25s.  by  the  transac- 
tion. Twenty-five  shillings  interest  upon  ten  pounds  for  fourteen 
days  only !  why,  this  is  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  per  annum !  Surely  a  rate  of  interest  large  enough 
to  have  satisfied  even  Shylock. 

e  Shipping  masters ' — but  these  again  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  as  young  Sheldon,  or  with  any  for  whose  information 
this  article  is  being  penned — are  as  a  rule  persons  of  the  most 
tyrannical  nature.  Their  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  men,  when 
once  engaged,  are  on  board  when  the  ship  is  ready  to  sail,  and 
they  often  fleece  them  in  a  flagrant  manner.  They  are  para- 
sites of  the  worst  class,  if  we  except  the  half-drunken,  half- 
naked,  and  very  fat,  coarse,  and  bloated  creatures  who  beset  the 
sailor  at  every  turn  on  land,  'and  rob  and  abuse  him  in  every 
conceivable  and  inconceivable  manner.  r  Shipping  masters  * 
are,  however,  a  necessary  evil,  and  if  their  evil  ways  could 
only  be  amended,  they  would  be  really  useful  members  of  society. 
As  it  is,  what  with  s  advance  notes 9  and  c  shipping  masters/ 
and  other  matters,  the  poor,  simple,  unsuspecting,  confiding, 
and  generous  seaman,  who  is  proverbial  for  his  disregard  of  two 
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things,  self  and  money,  is  fleeced,  robbed,  and  despoiled  of  almost 
everything. 

He  comes  home  from  bis  voyage,  waits  about  until  be  has  been 
6  paid  off/  gets  what  little  money  is  owing  to  him,  spends  or  is 
robbed  of  it,  leaves  himself  nothing  to  buy  a  fresh  outfit  with,  en- 
gages himself  afresh  to  the  first  offer  as  soon  as  his  cash  is  gone, 
either  gets  money  on  an  '  advance  note'  of  his  future  earnings  and 
wherewith  to  buy  fresh  'togs/  or  turns  up  at  the  last  moment,  as 
the  ship  is  leaving  dock,  without  a  scrap  of  anything  belonging  to 
him  but  the  little  he  '  stands  up  in '  supposing  he  be  sober  enough 
to  stand  at  all. 

At  the  end  of  his  voyage  f  out/  when  he  has  his  €  liberty  day/ 
the  captain  advances  him  what  money  he  requires  for  spending — 
(for  besides  other  little  indulgences,  the  sailor  loves  to  buy  some 
little  article  in  the  bazaars  to  bring  back  to  the  loved  ones  at 
home) — which  is  deducted  when  the  'pay-sheet'  is  made  up  on 
reaching  England. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  and  comforts  to  the  sailor  when 
on  shore  are  those  truly  admirable  institutions,  'Sailor's  Homes/ 
the  notes  of  a  visit  to  one  of  which  I  hope  ere  long  to  give  my 
readers. 

In  these  buildings — that  at  Liverpool  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  any  yet  established — the  seaman  is  provided,  under  excel- 
lent regulations,  and  under  the  most  careful  management,  with 
lodging,  board,  washing,  and  medical  advice.  He  has  also  the  free 
use  of  a  well-stored  library  and  of  a  news-room,  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  newspapers  and  periodicals.  There  are  also  connected 
with  the  establishment  a  savings  bank,  where  he  can  deposit  his 
money,  and  have  it  taken  care  of,  and  a  school,  where  he  may,  while 
on  shore,  be  learning  navigation  under  a  competent  master. 

These  f  homes/  are  among  the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred 
upon  that  valuable  and  useful,  but  little  understood  race,  our  mer- 
chant-service sailors,  a  class  of  men  who  are  an  honour  to  the 
nation,  and  about  whom  too  much  cannot  be  known.  But  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  them,  and  their  characters  and  habits,  at 
another  time. 

Perhaps  my  readers,  and  especially  the  parents  of f  headstrong 9 
youngsters  whose  inclinations  have,  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction^ 
f  settled'  on  a  seafaring  life,  may,  from  what  has  been  now  written, 
have  gleaned  some  information  which  will  prove  useful  to  them, 
regarding  outfits  and  other  preliminaries  for  a  voyage,  and  may 
also,  from  the  few  words  that  have  been  added  as  to  other  matters, 
gain  a  little  more  insight  into  the  life  which  those  youngsters 
have  chosen  than  they  had  before  obtained. 
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A  midsummer  afternoon  in  London,  A  blinding  glare  from 
the  pavement,  clouds  of  gritty  dust  sweeping  savagely  up  from  a 
roadway  littered  with  scraps  of  old  newspapers,  corks,  parti-co- 
loured shreds  and  tatters  from  advertisement  hoardings,  straws, 
discarded  footgear  and  shavings.  Holiday  folk  pushing  on  deter- 
minedly with  heads  down,  and  clinging,  flapping  garments.  A  day 
of  heat  and  wind.  Cads  and  roughs  loitering  about  with  their  legs 
thrust  defiantly  out  at  an  angle,  hands  stuffed  well  down  into  their 
pockets,  and  backs  reposing  against  walls,  posts,  or  palings. 

A  brisk  trade  prevailing  in  oranges,  gingerbeer,  and  half- 
penny ices.  Bells  tolling  dismally.  Tall  warehouses  quite  silent 
and  deserted,  and  with  their  closed  up  windows  looking  as  if  they 
had  fallen  asleep  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  did  not  mean  to  wake 
up  again  till  Monday  morning.  The  streets,  usually  so  crowded 
and  noisy,  given  over  to  dust,  and  waifs,  and  strays,  and  loiterers, 
and  comparative  silence.  Where  during  the  week,  huge  waggons 
lumber  along,  foot-passengers  securely  march  now.  Pavement 
and  roadway  both  are  occupied  by  an  entirely  different  class  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  to  those  by  whom  they  are  frequented  in  ordi- 
nary. Instead  of  busy  merchants,  millionaires  of  the  moment,  the 
men  of  gold  of  to-day  destined  to  be  the  men  of  straw  of  to-mor- 
row, we  have  heavy  detachments  of  that  lower  ten  thousand  that 
for  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  live  cooped  up  indoors  or  under- 
ground, shopmen,  house  of  business  young  ladies,  barmaids,  milli- 
ners' assistants,  clerks,  domestic  servants,  and  that  phenomenon, 
called  a  servant,  but  really  a  slave,  the  lodging-house  c  drab,' 
dressing  finely,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  on  eighteen-pence  a  week. 

Briefly  a  Midsummer's  afternoon  in  one  of  the  least  tempting 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  A  Sunday  afternoon — a  period  by  some 
devoted  to  merry  making — on  a  limited  scale  as  befits  a  country 
ingrainedly  pious,  and  dishonest,  to  the  very  pith  of  its  bones — by 
others  to  respectable  church-going,  by  others  again  to  picking  up 
the  few  and  only  scraps  of  learning  that  fall  to  their  lot  during 
the  livelong  week. 

Let  us  turn  out  of  the  main  thoroughfare  down  this  alley  of  the 
grimiest.    Dark  it  is  and  unsavoury.    There  is  a  chapel  of  a 
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gloomy  order  of  architecture  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  dismal  build- 
ing round  which  a  crowd  of  neglected  children  clamour  on  the 
other.  The  latter  is  a  school,  and  the  boisterous  urchins  outside  are 
those,  who,  having  arrived  late,  are  excluded  by  virtue  of  regula- 
tions, which  remorseless  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  admit 
not  of  soft  mitigating  influences.  As  the  crowd  thickens,  a 
€  teacher'  appears,  and  harangues  it  in  a  few  kindly  but  decisive 
words.  He  is  listened  to  respectfully,  divers  excuses  are  proffered, 
but  in  vain,  and  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  further  clamour,  the 
rioters  slowly  disperse. 

Let  us  enter.    What  a  noise.    What  a  crowd.    It  is  a  simple 
whitewashed  room,  divided  off  into  partitions.    Each  section  con- 
tains some  six  or  eight  children,  and  a  teacher.    It  is  not  a  hum, 
but  a  roar  of  voices  that  salutes  us  as  we  pass  the  door.  Yet 
thorough  discipline  prevails,  and  as  you  look  round,  you  are  sur- 
prised at  the  attention  and  signs  of  interest  displayed  by  pupils  of 
characters  apparently  the  least  hopeful.    There  are  boys  here 
and  girls  as  well ;  most  of  both  sexes  are  thorough  children  of  the 
street.    A  few  seem  in  robust  health.    Many  display  the  signs  of 
incipient  disease,  or  of  maladies  inherited  from  their  parents. 
Some  are  really  miserable  objects  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover 
them.    Others  again  are  dressed  tolerably ;  a  few  almost  well. 
We  glance  round  at  the  multitude  of  faces,  and  note  the  varieties 
of  expression  with  interest.    Of  bright  intelligence  there  are  stray 
gleams  and  no  more ;  in  close  proximity  are  gaping  wonder, 
half-dreamy  abstraction,  affected  eagerness,  ill-concealed  scorn, 
utter  bewilderment,  wrapt  attention,  and  puzzled  curiosity.    As  a 
rule,  the  boys  have  a  more  engaging  cast  of  countenance  than  the 
girls.    The  latter  have  an  older  and  more  hardened  look.  Children 
of  seven  or  eight  have  the  stern,  troubled,  calculating  expression 
of  full  grown  women,  burdened,  with  the  cares  of  a  household. 
The  faces  of  some  of  the  girls  are  simply  atrocious.    It  would  be 
sentimentalism  of  the  worst  kind  to  affect  to  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  pupils  in  a  school  such  as  we  describe  are  really  intelli- 
gent, promising,  and  amenable  to  reason.    It  does  not  therefore 
follow,  however,  that  pains  taken  in  their  behalf  are  thrown  away, 
that  the  exertions  made  to  reclaim  them,  or  rather  to  root  up  one 
mental  superstructure  from  its  very  foundations,  and  to  raise 
another  in  its  stead,  are  a  mere  waste  and  misdirection  of  energy. 
The  price  of  even  one  human  soul  is  beyond  calculation ;  to  have 
saved  but  a  single  victim  from  the  wreck,  is  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate for  days  and  weeks  of  toil  and  disappointment.    If  the  teacher 
succeed  in  one  case  out  of  ten,  he  has  his  reward ;  if  from  every 
twenty  human  beings,  who  would  else  be  thieves,  gaol  birds,  out- 
casts, he  produce  a  single  honest  man,  and  good  citizen,  he  has  no 
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slight  cause  for  self-congratulation.  Nor  does  the  good  done  end 
with  the  pupil  himself;  it  extends  to  his  family;  possibly  it  may 
spread  yet  further  to  others  of  the  same  class,  whose  confidence 
respectability  has  sought  in  vain,  and  who  are  only  to  be  moved  by 
the  representations  of  one  who  has  experienced  their  troubles  and 
difficulties  in  his  own  person. 

Before  us  we  see  collected  over  two  hundred  boys  and  girls, 
the  majority  of  whom  keep  body  and  soul  together — it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  say  support  themselves — by  means  of  street  trades, 
at  once  toilsome  and  unremunerative.  Many  of  these  unhappy 
beings  have  been  neglected,  ill-used,  aud  almost  discarded  by 
parents  from  whom  they  derive  the  worst  example.  Some  not 
only  maintain  themselves,  but  by  their  exertions  help  to  support 
an  aged  mother  or  bedridden  sister.  Here,  for  instance,  we  have 
a  mere  child  who  gains  a  livelihood  for  herself  and  for  a  parent  as 
well,  by  the  sale  of  water- cresses  in  the  streets.  We  only  fully 
realise  the  temptations  to  a  vicious  career  that  beset  our  lower 
orders,  when  we  consider  the  toil  and  endurance  requisite  to 
obtain  a  living  even  of  the  most  precarious  and  scanty  kind. 
Considering  what  the  street  salesman  has  to  go  through  as  man 
and  boy,  it  is  surprising  that  the  vast  majority  of  his  class  do  not 
throw  up  honesty  in  despair.  It  says  much  for  the  innate  resolu- 
tion of  the  people,  that  they  should  struggle  on  as  they  do  in  the 
face  of  the  most  dreadful  privations  and  discouragements,  in  spite 
of  hunger  and  intense  cold,  the  child  of  hunger ;  in  spite,  too,  of 
needless  and  cruel  opposition  from  authorities  whose  sole  aim 
seems  sometimes  to  be  to  drive  the  poor  to  desperation,  and  all  to 
maintain  a  good  name  with  those  of  their  own  order,  and  in  the 
hope  of  rising  by  degrees  to  a  superior  position.  Hope  is  an  all- 
powerful  influence,  but  with  the  street-sellers  as  a  class  surely  it 
can  weigh  but  little.  Those  who  begin  their  career  as  coster- 
mongers  and  hawkers  have  a  slight  chance,  indeed,  of  ever  rising 
above  poverty  :  as  they  began,  so  will  they  end.  It  is  in  very  few 
instances,  and  even  then  more  by  a  happy  chance  than  by  any  ex- 
ertion of  his  own,  that  the  street  salesman  attains  to  a  position  of 
comfort  and  respectability. 

In  this  densely-crowded  room  we  have  representatives  by  the 
score  of  those  children  who  literally  pick  up  a  living,  and  that  of 
the  most  meagre  kind,  by  such  means  as  the  sale  of  lucifer-match 
boxes,  of  water-cresses,  cut  flowers,  fly-papers,  india  rubber  rings, 
fusees,  iron  skewers,  shirt  buttons,  boot  aud  stay  laces,  groundsel 
and  chickweed,  clothes-pegs  and  toy  pottery,  steel  pens  and  pen- 
holders, gelatine  cards,  brass  watch  guards,  leather  straps,  fire- 
wood, radishes,  onions,  nuts  and  oranges.  In  addition  to  those 
who  support  themselves   by  the   sale  of  the  various  articles 
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above  indicated,  are  the  many  who  earn  a  livelihood  as  tumblers,, 
mudlarks,  bagpipe  boys,  young  Billingsgate  f  roughs/  porters, 
shoe-blacks,  Covent  Garden  boys,  newspaper  lads,  play-bill 
sellers,  distributors  of  cards  for  puffing  tradesmen,  carriers  of 
parcels,  errand-goers,  crossing-sweepers,  etc.,  for  a  more  complete 
description  of  whom  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  on  our 
Street  Arabs,  that  appeared  in  the  'St.  James's  Magazine'  for 
September,  1868. 

It  may  be  urged  that  children  who  come  to  school  but  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  are  not 
likely  to  learn  much.  Certainly  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
acquire  even  the  elements  of  a  sound  education,  but,  at  least,  they 
have  ideas  suggested  to  them,  they  are  encouraged  to  use  their- 
minds,  and  they  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  a  higher  and  better  order  of 
being  than  any  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed. 
They  discover  that  in  the  world  there  are  two  influences  in  opera- 
tion, one  for  good,  the  other  for  evil.  They  learn  that  the  vile  teach- 
ing they  have  received  in  their  own  homes,  where  bitter  is  put  for 
sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter,  is  not  the  accepted  creed  of  those  most 
honoured  in  the  social  scale;  that  to  rob  and  cheat,  and  be 
drunken  and  profligate,  is  not  the  prime  and  only  ambition  of 
mankind  in  the  mass;  that  prosperity  is  more  surely  to  be  at- 
tained by  fair  means  than  by  foul ;  that  those  who  are  above  them 
are  not  beings  of  a  different  nature  altogether ;  that  they  are  not, 
as  has  been  represented,  their  natural  enemies,  but  sympathising 
friends,  ready  to  step  forward  and  help  them  in  their  trouble.  A 
Ragged  School  may  seem  a  dirty,  repulsive,  higgledy-piggledy  den 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  West  End,, 
but  it  is  a  vision  of  comfort,  almost  of  luxury,  to  those  who  have 
spent  the  best  part  of  their  short  lives  in  slums,  under  arches,  in 
market  corners,  in  overcrowded  rooms  in  the  lowest  quarters  of 
the  town,  in  snowy  streets,  fever- stricken  courts,  and  padding- 
kens  or  cheap  lodging-houses. 

Let  no  reader  think  the  money  misapplied  that  is  spent  in 
providing  these  miserable  creatures  with  their  annual  treat, — a 
plain,  wholesome  meal  for  the  half-famished,  combined,  perhaps, 
with  a  trip  into  the  country.  No  young  girl  anticipates  her  first 
ball  with  the  longing  that  these  stunted,  sickly,  ill-used  children 
look  forward  to  the  yearly  festival  of  tea  and  cake  and  buns — deli- 
cacies of  the  rarest — the  railway  journey,  and  the  scamper  through 
green  fields.  Perhaps  this  one  trip  into  the  country  does  more  to 
civilize  and  refine  them  than  the  direct  teaching  of  the  whole  year. 
The  annual  treat  is  the  something  to  which  they  look  forward 
anxiously,  and  remember  with  pleasure  and  regret.  It  is  a  simple 
enough  enjoyment  in  itself,  but  in  its  novelty  and  rarity  it  has  a 
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charm  which  we  who  have  relaxation  in  many  shapes  within  our 
grasp  cannot  easily  realize.  It  is  the  one  sunshiny  day  in  a  long 
year  of  sorrow  and  darkness.  It  is  a  pleasure  real  and  heartfelt, 
if  rudely  expressed,  to  many  a  little  one  who  laughs  but  seldom, 
who  has  never  learnt  to  romp  and  play  about  like  other  children, 
who  has  never  had  toys,  or  listened  to  kind,  tender  words,  who 
has  never  even  had  a  home,  whose  parents  have  been,  in  too 
many  instances,  grim  tyrants — more  fond  of  bestowing  kicks  and 
cuffs  than  kisses — who,  from  its  earliest  infancy,  has  been  treated 
as  an  incubus;  who  became  a  little  old  man  or  woman  almost  as 
soon  as  it  emerged  from  babyhood ;  who,  as  a  mere  child,  set  to 
work  bravely  and  undauntedly  to  pick  up  a  livelihood,  and  keep 
itself  honest  and  pure,  in  spite  of  cuffs  and  sneers,  and  external 
u  moviugs  on/'  and  heartless  sarcasms  from  well-to-do  folk,  who, 
blessed  with  the  good  things  of  this  world,  could  make  no  better 
return  to  Providence  for  its  mercies  than  to  insult  defenceless 
women  and  ridicule  miserable,  unprotected  children.  This  treat, 
that  seems  such  a  little  thing  to  us,  is  joy  unbounded  to  many 
a  poor  child  who  has  known  a  mother's  blows,  but  not  a 
mother's  love ;  who  has  been  taught  that  to  do  evil  is  the  road 
to  honour  and  wealth,  and  whose  notions  of  right  and  wrong  would, 
from  its  always  having  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  villainy,  have  been 
utterly  confounded,  but  for  the  still,  small  voice  of  an  instinctive 
conscience.  Lastly,  it  is  these  country  trips  that  teach  poor  chil- 
dren that  all  the  world  is  not  a  dreary  waste  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
filthy  alleys,  cursing  and  swearing,  fighting  and  gin-drinking, — 
that  there  are  such  things  as  green  trees  and  a  blue  sky ;  that, 
when  the  evening  comes,  the  stars  shine  higher  than  the  gas- 
lamps  ;  that  the  light  of  God's  beneficence  shines  both  upon  the  just 
■and  the  unjust,  and  is  not  shut  out  of  the  universe  by  suffocating 
rooms  and  smoking  chimnies ;  that  there  are  forests  of  trees  and 
glittering  rivers,  and  valleys  that  sing  with  plenty,  and  that  those 
whom  they  have  been  encouraged  to  plunder  and  hate  are  really 
their  friends — their  pitying  well-wishers — the  most  ready  in  their 
-straits  to  help  them. 

Let  us  pass  on.  We  have  been  introduced  to  a  teacher  who 
was  himself  educated  in  the  school,  and  who  has  now  three  chil- 
dren of  his  own  in  the  pupil  or  chrysalis  stage,  soon,  perhaps,  to 
be  instructors  as  useful  and  respected  as  their  father.  He  is  a 
hard-working  mechanic,  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
during  his  leisure  hours  devotes  himself  to  the  task  of  instruction 
with  laudable  assiduity.  There  is  a  yard  at  the  back  of  the  class- 
room, and  we  have  been  told  that  the  proprietors  hope  to  extend 
the  building  over  it  at  no  distant  date.  We  have  paused  for  a 
moment  near  one  or  other  of  the  different  sections,  listening  to  the 
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teachers — male  and  female,  young  and  old — reading,  narrating,  ex- 
plaining, or  answering  the  questions  of  their  more  attentive  and 
intelligent  listeners,  and  now  leave  the  building  in  quest  of 
certain  other  establishments,  not  far  distant,  in  the  main  simi- 
larly conducted,  and  deriving  their  support  from  the  same  foun- 
tain-head. 

We  pass  down  miserable  alleys  and  streets  of  the  dreariest, 
where  the  women  stand  at  the  doors  gossiping,  and  great  hulking 
men  play  fly-the-garter,  laughing  and  shouting,  and  tumbling 
along  like  so  many  clumsy  boys,  and,  after  getting  bewildered  and 
inquiring  our  way  from  a  "  party "  who  sits  on  the  kerb-stone, 
with  his  feet  in  the  gutter,  as  in  a  warm  bath,  being  altogether  the 
precise  facsimile  of  one  of  the  late  John  Leech's  u  garotters  "  in 
Punch — villainous  physiognomy  and  stubbly  beard,  low  brow,  and 
"  Newgate  knocker"  complete — we  proceed  contemplatively  on  our 
way,  and  at  last  arrive  at  a  solid  door,  against  which  we  for  some 
time  batter  most  determinedly,  but  without  producing  any  percep- 
tible effect.  At  length  it  is  opened  by  a  gentleman  who  apologises, 
and  begs  us  to  step  in,  saying  he  is  obliged  to  pay  but  little  atten- 
tion to  demands  for  admittance,  on  account  of  the  unruly  conduct 
of  the  boys  in  the  alley — a  race  of  beings  fond  of  creating  false 
alarms,  of  disturbing  a  class  merely  to  enjoy  the  bewildered  ex- 
pression of  "  teachers  "  face  when  he  comes  to  the  door  and  sees 
nobody ! 

The  Bible  is  being  read  to  an  assemblage  of  pupils,  not  so  large 
as  the  one  we  have  just  left,  but  equally  demonstrative,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  main  equally  attentive.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  noisiest  students  are  not  always  the  least  pains- 
taking. Those  masters  who  allow  the  greatest  liberty  in  trifles  are 
usually  those  who  are  obeyed  most  implicitly  in  matters  of 
moment.  To  be  a  really  popular,  and  therefore  valuable  and 
effective  teacher,  it  is  not  so  much  determination  that  is  required, 
as  sympathy,  and  tact.  A  teacher  whom  children  cannot  under- 
stand, and  with  whom  therefore  they  cannot  sympathise,  who  is 
puzzled  by  them  and  enraged,  and  who,  apparently,  has  no  feelings 
in  common  with  them,  is — let  him  love  the  rod  as  he  will — almost 
invariably  unsuccessful.  He  repels  his  class,  instead  of  carrying 
it  along  with  him.  He  displays  conscious  effort  which  is  always 
contemptible.  He  is  an  object  of  ridicule ;  he  is  temptingly  pro- 
vocative of  mischief.  It  is  to  the  want  of  a  proper  understanding 
between  pupil  and  teacher  that  we  attribute  the  general  unpopu- 
larity of  French  masters  with  boys. 

We  are  shewn  into  a  room  where  an  infant  class  is  being  held. 
Some  two  hundred  children  are  piled  up  on  benches  rising  one 
above  the  other  as  if  they  were  so  many  young  plants  submitted 
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to  public  inspection  at  a  baby  show.  A  lady  teacher  is  reciting  a 
prayer  as  we  enter.  When  it  is  finished,  the  children  at  a  sign 
break  forth  into  a  hymn.  The  effect  is  melancholy  and  impressive. 
Out  of  all  the  two  hundred  voices,  there  is  scarcely  a  natural  one. 
The  tones  are  shrill,  tuneless,  and  guttural.  There  are  no  child-like 
voices  here,  but  the  rancid  sounds  of  tiny  hard-working  men  and 
women,  who,  just  out  of  their  cradles,  have  a  solemn,  careworn 
look,  and  probably  have  either  no  heart  to  be  melodious,  or  have 
shrieked  themselves  hoarse  at  the  side  of  their  father's  trucks. 

We  leave  the  schoolroom  saddened  and  full  of  pity.  Ah ! 
poor  ones,  yours  is  a  hard  fate  indeed.  This  dull  plain  building, 
with  its  simple-minded  teacher,  is  an  imperfect  refuge,  but  let  us 
hope  that  it  will  shield  you  from  some  at  least  of  the  storms  of  the 
rough  boisterous  existence  that  has  fallen  to  your  lot.  You  throng 
our  streets,  and  cling  about  the  skirts  of  the  state,  and  become  a 
puzzle  to  legislators,  and  suggest  the  grimmest  theories,  and  re- 
quire, we  are  told,  to  be  dealt  with  wholesale,  less  as  human  be- 
ings than  as  cattle ;  you  move  our  pity,  and  exasperate  us  at  the 
same  time ;  you  are  yourselves  wretched,  and  a  plague  to  your 
smug-faced  betters ;  your  nursery  was  the  gutter,  or  a  foul  den, 
called,  with  the  bitterest  irony,  home,  the  reeking  slum  or  the  low 
lodging  house.  When  many  another  little  pilgrim  across  this 
world's  rough  ways  was  as  yet  secure  in  his  cot,  watched  over  by 
nurses,  and  fondled  by  a  loving  mother,  you  were  being  roughly 
shaken  by  a  blear-eyed  drab  as  the  curse  of  her  life. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  schools,  narrow  though  their  scope  may 
be,  and  limited  their  influence,  will  do  you  some  good,  that  at  least 
they  will  save  you  from  utter  degradation,  moral  and  intellectual, 
from  a  life  of  crime,  from  abject  hopeless  misery,  from  the  disgrace 
of  the  gaol  and  the  workhouse. 
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"  What  must  I  do,  Doctor  ?" 

"  Well,"  answered  the  little  medico,  who  at  that  time  had  the 
care  of  my  health,  "  I  suppose  that,  like  most  of  us,  you  have  a 
slight  prejudice  in  favour  of  living;  and  I  must  tell  you  frankly 
that  if  you  do  not  knock  off  work  for  the  next  month  or  so,  you 
will  find  your  prejudice  conquered.  Take  my  advice,  and  go  for  a 
holiday.  Try  Scotland,  and  loch-fishing  ;  or,  better  still,  go  down 
to  the  wilds  of  Wales,  and  spend  all  day  in  the  open  air.  That 
will  be  the  only  way  to  prevent  that  busy  brain  of  yours  from 
softening." 

Truth  to  tell,  I  had  been  working  very  hard,  and  the  Doctor's 
advice  frightened  me ;  so,  strange  to  say — and,  I  believe,  in 
contravention  of  all  known  precedent — I  followed  it.  For  months 
I  had  been  denying  myself  fresh  air  and  healthy  exercise, 
holding  the  pen  till  my  weary  fingers  often  refused  to  hold  it  any 
longer.  I  had  offended  "  mine  ancients,"  almost  beyond  recal, 
by  a  steady  refusal  of  all  invitations  to  Richmond,  and  croquet 
parties,  and  garden  parties,  and  the  whole  genus  of  those  enter- 
tainments ;  were  it  not  for  which,  as  some  clever  man  says,  "  life 
would  be  very  tolerable." 

I  had  so  far  neglected  correspondence  with  the  "  heretic  girl  of 
my  soul"  that  a  breach  of  promise  case  did  not  seem  an  actual  im- 
possibility ;  and  all  for  what  ?  Simply  to  bring  to  a  conclusion 
and  put  the  finishing  touches  to  what  I  fondly  called  and  fondly 
hoped  everyone  else  would  call  "  my  magnum  opus3' — "  Memoirs 
of  the  Courts  of  Sanconiatho  and  Berosus." 

Day  by  day  I  had  my  dwelling  literally  cc  among  the  tombs," 
disinterring  mouldy  lore  in  the  catacombs  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  my  face  was  as  familiar  to  the  clerks  of  that  mine  of 
learning  as  is  that  of  a  dun  to  the  impecunious  debtor.  I 
had  made  myself  familiar,  nay,  boon  companion,  with  men  of 
Berosus'  aforesaid  period,  the  very  sight  of  whose  names  was 
enough  to  cause  severe  internal  agony,  and  now  the  time  was 
drawing  nigh  when  "  Finis"  was  to  be  written  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  and  the  great  work  to  pass  into  the  playful  hand  of 
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ihe  reviewer.  There  is  such  a  thing,  you  see,  as  Fame,  and  men 
will  go  great  lengths  to  win  her  deceitful  smile ;  but  the  old, 
old  question  comes  over  again,  "Is  the  little  game  worth  the 
candle  ?"  In  my  case  there  certainly  was  no  question — my  share 
of  the  game  had  reduced  the  candle  to  the  very  last  flicker.  So, 
as  a  drowning  sailor  clutches  at  a  hencoop  (I  fancy  that's  an  im- 
provement on  the  drowning  man  and  the  straw)  I  seized  the 
Doctor's  advice.  "With  many  a  ling'ring  look  behind/'  I  left 
the  work  in  all  the  beauty  of  clean  manuscript,  pitched  every- 
thing I  could  think  of  into  my  carpet-bag,  ran  my  eyes  hurriedly 
over  a  "Murray,"  selected  a  place  with  an  all  but  unprounceable 
name,  in  South  Wales,  told  my  faithful  little  body  retainer  to 
announce  my  unexpected  death  to  my  tradesmen,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  myself  at  the  Great  Western  Station,  bound 
for  the  land  of  good  Parson  Evans  and  Master  Fluellen.  What 
to  do  when  I  got  there  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea ;  there  would 
be  some  scenery  to  see,  I  supposed,  and  when  nature's  beauties 
failed,  the  Welsh  maidens  were  bright  of  eye  and  affable  of 
demeanour,  and  further  there  was  sure  to  be  some  fishing. 

I  need  not  say  I  entertained  the  same  vague  opinion  most 
Englishmen  do  of  the  land  of  the  leek.  Most  of  us  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  the  little  principality  with  mutton — an  untra- 
velled  Englishman's  idea  goes  not  much  farther  than  that.  The 
more  advanced  amongst  us  know  that  the  language  of  the  country 
is  one  which  instantly  "  cracks  the  jaw"  of  the  unhappy  Sassenach 
who  essays  its  pronunciation.  People  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  land  of  music,  and  that  a  common 
feature  of  the  landscape  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  bard  playing 
upon  the  harp  of  his  country,  and  fashioned  after  the  model  of 
the  late  Thomas  Gray,  poet.  Military  men  will  inform  you  that 
Welsh  quarters  are  the  slowest  in  the  world,  "  bar  none/'  and  that 
a  fellow  might  hang  himself  there  in  wet  weather,  if  he  had  not 
"  some  resource  within  himself.  {My  military  informant  must 
have  meant  ecarte,  not  intellect.  Seafaring  men,  who  have  their 
business  in  the  great  waters,  will  tell  you  that  Milford  Haven 
is  the  finest  natural  harbour  in  the  world,  which,  without  doubt, 
it  is.  To  me,  however,  Wales  was  as  much  a  terra  incognita  as  was 
Eldorado  to  the  Spanish  voyagers,  and  I  expected  a  u  little  learn- 
ing," if  nothing  else,  from  my  stay  there.  Of  the  railway  journey 
it  boots  not  that  I  should  speak.  Had  I  Charles  Dickens's  won- 
derful capacity  for  verbal  photography,  I  would  give  you  some 
few  cabinet  pictures ;  but  as  this  article  is  "  a  poor  thing,  but 
mine  own,"  I  must  simply  remark  that  the  long  journey  did  come 
to  an  end  at  last.  There  were  the  usual  occupants  of  the  railway 
carriage — the  fat  sulky  man,  and  the  thin  communicative  man ; 
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there  was  the  usual  mass  of  patent  indigestion  on  the  refresh- 
ment counter,  tempting  one  to  address  the  waiter  in  Hamlet's 
words  : — 

"  And  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now,  here  lives  the  caitiff  wretch  would 
sell  him  one.'' 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  those  haughty  young  women  at  the 
refreshment  stations  always  remind  me  of  Jael,  the  wife  of 
Heber  the  Kenite.  They  say  ' '  Turn  in,  my  lord;"  and  if  you  do 
turn  in,  and  partake  of  their  hospitality,  worse  than  a  nail  through 
your  temples  will  be  the  dire  indigestion  which  their  "lordly* 
dishes"  give  you. 

"It  was  about  the  close  of  a  fine  summer's  afternoon,"  as 
that  picturesque  writer,  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  would  say,  that  I 
found  myself  at  the  little  station,  or  siding,  of  Abercyffell,  and 
face  to  face  with  my  home  for  one  calendar  month.  I  had  desired 
quiet,  and  this  certainly  was  quietness  itself — while  the  very 
breeze  that  fanned  my  poor  wearied  head  seemed  to  give  me 
a  new  lease  of  life ;  a  trout  stream,  and  lo,  it  swirled  and 
babbled  close  to  the  station,  singing,  in  its  course,  just  such  a 
sweet  little  melody  as  the  brook  "  that  passed  by  Philip's  farm." 
"  Here,  at  last,  I  have  found  the  little  corner  of  earth  that  smiles 
on  me,  here  will  come  no  duns,  no  printers'  devils,  eager  for 
'  copy/  no  unwelcome  friends,  and,  thank  goodness,  no  bicijcles" 
Thus  did  I  soliloquise,  while  a  world-worn  porter,  who  looked  as 
if  he  had  carried  the  luggage  of  King  Arthur  the  Blameless,  and 
might  have  put  Sir  Lancelot  and  naughty  Guinevere  into  their 
iirst-class  carriage  when  they  eloped  from  Caerleon-upon-Usk, 
staggered  under  my  modest  valise  up  to  the  only  inn  the  little 
place  possessed,  "  The  Goat  and  Compasses. " 

To  say  that  the  landlord  was  slavish  would  be  to  weaken  the 
English  language.  That  honest  man  had  so  long  despaired  of  a 
guest  that  he  would  have  thrown  himself  under  my  chariot  wheels, 
I  believe.  Shenkin  Jones  was  his  name,  and  like  the  bailiff  of 
the  poem,  he  had  a  daughter  Marget,  as  he  styled  her,  a  young 
woman  of  prepossessing  appearance  and  nice  manners,  and  withal 
a  certain  wild  untamed  grace  about  her  movements  which  was  very 
charming,  after  the  young  ladies  who  had  been  "finished'"  by 
Miss  Backboard.  I  was  at  home  in  a  very  short  time,  and  as  accus- 
tomed to  the  way  and  manner  of  the  place  as  if  I  had  been  born 
there.  In  the  day  I  fished  and  idled  in  the  open  air;  in  the 
evening  I  took  Welsh  lessons  from  Mistress  Marget,  which  did 
not  reach  much  further  than  the  mastery  of  such  love  terms  as 
"  cariad  anwyl"  and  generally  ended  in  a  smacking  sound,  and 
much  heightened  colour  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    As  to  society 
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in  the  village,  it  was  limited.  There  was  the  doctor,  a  very- 
pleasant,  witty  man,  when  he  was  sober,  which  was  rare,  for 
he  seemed  to  have  solved  the  theory  of  life  with  Hafts  Breitmann 
as  "one  stupendous  and  terrible  shpree/'  and  there  was  the 
parson,  very  like  Tennyson's  Edward  Bull,  for  his  face  was  cer- 
tainly "  fatter  than  his  cure.""  He  taught  me  some  cunning 
things,  though,  in  the  gentle  craft ;  and  it  was  fine  to  see  the 
skilled  way  with  which  he  would  play  a  four-pound  trout,  eyeing 
the  darting  fish  warily,  handling  him  so  tenderly,  till  his  struggles 
grew  quiet  in  death,  and  he  was  ready  for  the  "  gaff."  Nature 
amply  made  amends  for  society,  though.  .  She  had  been  very 
lavish  of  her  bounties  in  this  little  Welsh  village.  It  lay  nestled 
amongst  the  eternal  hills  that  kept  watch  and  ward  around,  while 
far  off  might  be  heard  the  grand  old  song  of  the  ocean,  like  the 
swell  of  a  mighty  organ.  The  lanes  were  things  of  beauty,  too, 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  much  vaunted  "  water-lanes"  of  Guernsey 
and  Sark.  In  the  full-blown  beauty  of  summer  the  arching 
boughs  of  the  whispering  trees  made  cool  shelter  over  each  bush 
and  briar,  the  hawthorn  having  its  coronals,  that  were  flushed 
sweet,  tender  red,  as  is  the  foot  of  po8oScucTv\o<;r'  Hoos,  when  she 
takes  her  journey  through  the  clear  Heaven;  and  there  were 
daisies,  and  violets,  and  kingcups  fine ; 

"  The  smiling  primrose,  with  soft- lidded  eye." 

And,  to  crown  all : — 

"  A  foamless  stream  in  blossoms  cradled  deep 
Flowed  through  the  midst,  with  a  mysterious  tone, 
Like  love-lisped  voices  heard  in  summer  sleep, 
That  whisper,  and  are  gone." 

It  was  fine,  too,  to  mark  the  ever  changing  shadows  which 
played  on  the  hills  and  nestled  in  the  slate  quarries,  to  see  how  the 
sunlight  attacked  the  shadow  and  shattered  it  with  gleaming  wea- 
pons, into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  pursued  it  and  chased  it  out 
of  its  hiding  place  in  the  hollow,  till  all  was  one  triumphant  blaze 
of  noon.  But  revenons,  I  shall  never  get  to  my  subject  if  I  go  on 
in  this  "Ercles  vein."  I  must  hasten  to  tell  of  the  Holy  Fair. 
I  had  noticed  several  signs  of  awakening  life  in  the  little  village — 
the  arrival  of  strangers  and  a  great  company  of  preachers.  Applying 
to  Marget  for  information,  she  explained  that  u  the  Association" 
was  to  be  held  in  Abercyffell  that  week.  Blank  ignorance  was  in  my 
face.  Hardly  a  Ilifle  Association,  I  thought;  these  are  not  men  of 
war.  With  merciful  kindness,  not  unmixed  with  a  certain  com- 
passion for  my  stupendous  ignorance,  the  little  Welsh  lass  taught 
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me  that  an  association  was  a  camp  meeting,  where  all  the  great 
dissenting  preachers  assembled  together,  and  discussed  from  plat- 
forms, and  transacted  the  business  of  their  churches.    Here  was  a 
..novelty.    I  had  read  of  negro  camp  meetings  in  the  veracious 
works  of  Mrs.  Stowe ;  but  here  was  the  home-made  article. 
On  the  night  before  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  my  hostelry  was 
given  over  to  the  preachers,  and  I,  in  sporting  language,  "no- 
where."   Veteran  divines,  with  worn  and  intellectual  faces,  were 
there,  and  lanky  young  divines  with  long  hair  and  spotless  linen. 
One  of  these  who  had,  like  the  Abbot  in  the  "Ingoldsby  Legends/' a 
merry  eye,  flirted  seriously  in  guttural  language  with  Marget. 
*"  Go  to,  young  divine/'  thought  I,  "  this  is  parlous  wicked  of  thee." 
I  was  jealous,  I  own,  but  after  all  he  might  have  been  talking  about 
St.  Paul  for  aught  I  know.  The  first  day  broke  fair  and  bright,  and 
the  narrow  little  streets  of  Abercyffell  were  soon  crowded  with  a  mot- 
ley stream  of  people  hastening  to  the  field  where  already  uhe  large 
platform  was  filling  with  preachers.    The  scene  that  I  looked  at 
from  my  window  was  a  kind  of  religious  "  road  to  the  Derby." 
Well-to-do  farmers  in  irreproachable  black,  and  their  wives  in  the 
tall  hat  of  Gwent  and  the  little  plaid  shawl,  jogged  comfortably  by 
in  their  carts.  Then  came  a  group  of  farm  labourers,  and  well,  I  wot, 
they  are  in  for  a  day's  amusement,  and  as  they  seek  their  couches 
at  night  will  not  be  entirely  innocent  of  the  "  cwrw  da 9)  that 
gladdens  the  Welshman's  heart,  nor  of  sweet  flirtation  with 
Patty  the  milkmaid.     Onward  streams  the  tide  of  life,  ever 
thickening,  ever  changing.    Now  a  black-coated  preacher,  now  a 
group  of  performing  acrobats,  now  the  proprietor  of  a  penny  rifle- 
gallery,  own  brother  to  Mr.  Vuffin  and  Tom  Codlin  of  the  "  Old 
Curiosity  Shop/'  now  a  donkey-cart  laden  with  "cakes  and  ale 
onward  they  stream  in  the  fresh  morning  light,  and  when  my  pipe 
is  finished,  I  join  the  company,  and  soon  find  myself  at  the  place 
of  action.  A  marvellous  sight !  Imagine  a  public  execution,  a  monster 
Irish  Church  meeting — a  Derby  day,  and  you  would  not  take  in 
half  of  the  strangeness  of  the  scene.    It  is  a  large  field,  more  than 
half  filled  already ;  at  one  end  is  a  large  hustings,  with  separate 
compartments  for  each  preacher.    I  almost  expected  to  see  the 
Mayor — it  was  so  like  an  election.   The  congregation  settled  itself 
as  well  as  it  could,  and  as  near  to  the  favorite  preacher's  compart- 
ment.   The  inner  ring  was  composed  of  the  singers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring choirs.    These  looked  mysteriously  at  their  score-books, 
and  performed  melodiously  upon  tuning  forks.    I  stationed  myself 
on  a  coign  of  vantage — a  ginger  beer  cart — "  for  a  consideration," 
and  watched  the  motley  scene.    Presently  there  is  a  hum  of  ex- 
pectation in  the  vast  crowd,  and  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  figure 
of  a  tall  preacher  who  was  to  give  out  the  first  hymn.    It  was  in 
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"Welsh,  of  course,  and  given  out  verse  by  verse.  Then  from  out 
the  circle  of  singers  came  the  first  murmurous  sounds  of  the  air,. 
"The  Austrian  National  Hymn."  From  mouth  to  mouth  it 
ran,  till  from  that  vast  crowd  burst  out  a  rush  of  melody.  Ah  ! 
but  it  was  magnificent  ! 

Welshmen  have  a  natural  taste  for  music,  and  as  the  hymn- 
went  on  the  sound  was  as  that  of  a  vast  ocean,  rolling  on  in  its 
might.    No  need  of  an  organ  here — the  thunder  of  the  waves 
came  ever  and  anon  to  help  the  melody.    I  felt  my  eyes  glisten 
with  emotion,  I  bared  my  head  reverently,  nothing  to  compare 
with  this  had  I  ever  heard,  except  the  charity  children  singing 
the  Old  Hundredth,  with  their  sweet  angels'  voices.    The  hymn 
finished,  silence  fell  like  a  spell  on  the  vast  crowd,  and  the 
preacher  offered  up  a  prayer  in  Welsh — earnest  and  moving,  if 
one  might  judge  from  the  effect  on  the  hearers.    That  concluded 
came  the  first  sermon,  and  amidst  breathless  silence  arose  the  pet 
preacher,  a  fine,  tall,  grey-headed  man,  with  a  nose  like  an  eagle's 
beak.     From  the  instant  he  gave  out  his  text,  I  saw  he  had 
complete  mastery  over  the  gigantic  congregation.     They  were 
intent,  as  were  iEneas'  audience  when  he  told  his  story  in  Dido's 
palace.    The  man's  voice  was  something  marvellous,  full  and  deep, 
so  penetrating,  that  the  lowest  tones  fell  distinctly  on  the  ear  ; 
his  face  expressed  every  emotion  of  his  heart,  and  every  emotion 
of  his  became  reflected  on  the  rapt  faces  of  his  hearers.  Little 
as  I  knew  of  Welsh,  the  play  of  the  man's  features,  the  graceful- 
ness of  his  gestures  told  me  the  subject  of  his  sermon.   He  began 
by  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers,  and  as  his  mighty 
voice  quivered  with  emotion  and  his  face  lit  up  with  thought, 
you  might  have  heard  sobs  and  groans  from  the  hearers,  and  the 
oft  repeated  Amen  !    Then  his  mood  changed.    They  would  not 
repent ;  let  them  beware  of  the  judgment,  the  awful  judgment  ta 
come.    Solemn  were  his  features,  the  right  hand  uplifted  to  de- 
nounce, deep  and  solemn  his  voice ;  the  people  rocked  to  and  fro 
in  an  agony  of  fear,  bowing  their  heads — and  a  young  girl  fell  ta 
the  earth  in  hysterics.    Sobs  and  cries  for  mercy,  mingled  with 
shouts  of  u  glory,"  filled  the  air,  and  then,  when  the  mass  was 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  the  preacher's  voice 
and  manner  changed  again.    In  mild  and  persuasive  accents,  every 
word  falling  clear  as  the  stroke  of  a  silvern  bell,  he  calmed  the 
seething,  tossing  tempest  beneath  him.    I  knew  then  that  he  was 
speaking  of  the  Atonement  and  of  the  stainless  Man,  the  Sinner's 
Friend,  and  as  suddenly  as  the  storm  had  arisen,  so  suddenly  was 
it  stilled — the  cries  became  less  frequent,  the  people  were  quieter, 
and  the  wonderful  sermon  was  finished  in  dead  silence.    It  had 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  not  for  one  moment  had  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  crowd  faltered.  I  understood  then  what  was  the  mystic 
power  with  which  Savonarola  and  Peter  the  Hermit  had  swayed 
the  people — eloquence.  Strange  as  was  the  language  I  seemed  to 
have  understood  the  discourse  fully,  and  felt  more  impressed  than 
if  I  had  been  listening  to  the  silver-tongued  Bishop  of  Oxford,  or 
the  burning  eloquence  of  that  brilliant  Irishman  Dr.  Magee. 

And  now  I  must  take  another  view  of  the  scene,  and  like 
le  diable  boiteux,  laugh  a  bit  at  the  humour  it  presented.  No 
sooner  had  the  last  words  of  the  prayer  after  the  sermon  died 
away,  and  one  deep  fervent  Amen  closed  the  morning's  pious 
business  than  the  multitude  began  to  enjoy  itself.  Corks  began 
to  fly ;  bundles  of  provision  were  opened ;  "  crack,  crack/'  came 
the  report  of  the  rifles ;  that  marvellous  Xtyvs  Qyoprjrrj^,  Cheap 
Jack,  began  to  display  his  wares,  and  chaff  the  open-mouthed 
Cambrian.  The  lads  and  lasses  fell  to  playing  a  game  that 
looked  like  "  Kiss  in  the  Ring."  The  little  children,  rosy-cheeked, 
blue- eyed  cherubs,  tumbled  and  romped,  and  the  preachers 
very  affably  came  down  from  their  pulpit  and  drank  the  strong 
beer  and  ate  of  the  fat  like  ordinary  mortals.  Aye,  and  my 
solemn  young  friend  of  the  previous  night  was  again  whispering 
sweet  nothings  into  Marget's  ear.  It  was  a  perfect  carnival,  and 
one  could  hardly  realize  the  fact  that  the  people  who  were  laughing 
and  drinking  and  smoking,  and  flirting,  were  the  same  as  those 
who  a  short  half-hour  before  were  groaning  and  writhing  under 
the  preacher's  lash.  Yet,  so  it  was.  Did  the  words  of  the  sermon 
make  any  lasting  impression?  I  trow  not.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
a  very  clever  man  that  pulpit  eloquence  can  make  no  lasting  effect. 
Here  was  a  commentary  on  it,  with  a  vengeance. 

The  thing  was  a  holiday,  and  the  pleasure  came  all  the  sweeter, 
after  a  little  religious  melancholy.  And  supposing  I  were  to  ask 
you,  Jones,  my  friend,  how  a  sermon  affects  you  ?  You  are  more 
civilized,  you  think,  than  the  Welshman.  And  you  have  been 
taught  to  conceal  your  emotions,  as  becomes  a  gentleman.  When 
you  enter  the  Gothic  portals  of  St.  Chad's,  where  the  intoning  of 
the  "  snowy-banded  dilletante,  delicate-handed  priest,"  and  the 
singing  of  the  nice  little  white-robed  choristers  make  religion 
quite  pleasant  for  you, — then  you  say  that  you  are  a  "  miserable 
sinner,"  cela  va  sans  dire,  and  you  listen  to  the  priest  telling  the 
self-same  fact.  But  you  go  home  and  lunch,  and  drink  two  or 
three  glasses  of  sherry,  and  read  the  Times,  and  forget  all  about 
the  sermon.  Oh  vanitas  vanitatum  !  Jones,  mi  amice,  you  don't  groan 
nor  smite  your  breast,  like  my  friends  of  the  Association ;  but  the 
sermon  has  about  the  same  effect  upon  you  ! 

I  had  a  little  talk  with  my  portly  friend  the  Rector,  and  allow- 
ing something  for  natural  prejudice  on  his  part  against  the  Dis- 
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setters,  I  quite  conceded  the  fact  that  these  meetings  do  on  the 
whole  more  ill  than  good.  It  is  not  the  sudden  impulse  or  the 
quick  reversion  of  feeling  that  makes  real  repentance,  but  the 
gradual  working  of  the  better  spirit,  leading  a  man  not  to  sigh 
and  groan,  and  tear  his  hair,  but  to  say  quietly  to  himself,  "  I  am  a 
bad  sort,  and  I  think  I  had  better  mend  my  ways  before  it  is  too 
late."  And,  indeed,  the  Rector's  opinion  might  have  been  backed  out 
by  that  of  the  magistrates,  who  declare  that  there  is  more  drunken- 
ness and  immorality  at  one  of  these  u  Holy  Fairs  "  than  at  a  dozen 
ordinary  fairs  for  hiring  servants  or  selling  cattle. 

After  luncheon  I  again  found  my  way  to  the  field,  where  a  man 
was  prepared  to  preach  in  English  to  an  appreciative  audience,  for 
the  Welsh  language  as  a  national  tongue  is  dying  out,  slain  to 
the  death  by  National  Schools  and  railways.  Like  a  stern 
old  gladiator  though  it  dies  hard ;  the  good  old  tongue  of  the 
Celt  fights  for  life  up  to  the  very  last  gasp.  Witness  the 
meetings  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Music  and  poetry, 
called  "  Eisteddfodau,"  when  one  sees  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  fire 
that  shone  in  the  Bard  of  old.  Our  friend  in  the  afternoon  was 
but  a  feeble  echo  of  the  master  orator  of  the  morning's  service, 
and  the  people  listened  coldly,  respectably,  impassively.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  sermon  precisely  the  same  scene  took  place. 
" Those  who  came  to  pray  remained  to  drink"  (slightly  to  alter 
Goldsmith's  line),  and  to  drink  only  as  a  Welshman  can,  or 
Hans  Breitmann,  whose  ordinary  potation  seems  to  have  been 
a  barrel  taken  off  "  at  von  swig/*'  Several  of  the  people  camped 
out  that  night,  and  made  a  most  festive  time  of  it. 

The  light  from  the  camp  fires  shone  upon  the  honest  face 
of  Taffy  the  Religious,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe,  or  crooned  some 
ancient  hymn.  The  preachers,  in  all  their  glory,  went  to 
"mine  inn/'  and  were  seen  no  more  that  night;  but  to  judge 
from  sundry  hilarious  noises  that  now  and  then  u  roused  the  night 
owls/'  it  did  not  seem  that  they  were  mortifying  the  flesh  much. 
I  will  not  swear  that  I  heard  my  young  rival  in  Marget's  affections 
troll  a  drinking  song,  but  appearances  were  against  him,  and  the 
bill  for  whiskey  and  other  creature  comforts  was  against  them  all. 
Next  morning,  what  time  the  Sun-God  shone  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  lark  commenced  her  matin  carol,  these  divines  were 
up,  and  rehearsing  "  effects  /'  but  it  was  my  last  day  in  the 
pleasant  little  village.  I  had  gained  my  point.  My  health  had 
come  back.  I  had  seen  one  of  the  strangest  sights  to  be  seen  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  So  no  wonder  that  I  left  Abercyffell 
behind  with  a  feeling  nigh  akin  to  regret,  promising  always  to 
keep  a  green  corner  in  my  heart  for  little  Marget.  She  cried  a 
little  at  the  time,  but  I  daresay  managed  to  console  herself  with 
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the  merry-eyed  preacher  as  easily  as  good  Mrs.  Ariadne  did  with 
Bacchus,  when  her  liege  lord  ran  away  from  Naxos.  And  as  the 
train  whirled  me  back  to  my  work  in  the  Great  City ;  as  visions  of 
my  friends  of  the  Pyramids  rose  before  my  eyes,  and  as  the  scene 
of  the  Holy  Fair  faded  away,  I  could  not  help  quoting  from 
poor  Praed's  lines  : — 

"  That  there  are  fifty  roads  to  Town 
And  rather  more  to  Heaven." 


NO  APPEAL. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TETJE  MARRIAGES  ARE  MADE  IX  HEAVEN. 

If  "  true  marriages"  are  made  in  Heaven,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
decide  where  all  the  other,  ill-assorted,  false  unions  are  devised ; 
the  marriages  in  which  real  love  plays  no  part,  and  where  the 
bonds  which  should  make  two  hearts  and  souls  one,  serves  only  to 
unite  two  beings,  between  whom  there  is  neither  unity  of  feeling, 
sympathy,  nor  common  life.  Such  a  lot  now  befel  poor  little 
Sunshine.  She  had  walked  into  the  bondage,  of  her  own  free 
will,  with  her  eyes  open ;  and  had  no  one  to  thank  for  whatever 
fruit  it  might  bear  but  herself.  Her  father  had  been  true  to  his 
promise,  and  not  used  a  single  word  of  persuasion,  further  than 
by  saying  that  the  marriage  would  make  him  very  happy.  At 
Encomb  Manor  the  news  was  received  with  unbounded  satisfaction. 
The  old  Squire,  with  all  his  bluster,  and  occasional  words  of  anger, 
yet  loved  his  son  most  heartily,  and  was  now  ready  not  only  to 
forgive  all  his  past  iniquities,  but  to  shower  on  him  every  possible 
bounty  for  the  future.  Nothing  seemed  too  great  or  too  good  for 
him. 

"You're  a  lucky  dog,  Frank,"  said  the  old  man,  "to  get  such 
a  wife  at  all — scapegrace  that  you  are ;  and  ought  to  give  up  your 
whole  life  now  to  make  her  happy." 

"  I  am  quite  ready,  sir,  to  do  all  and  everything  I  can ;  and  a 
fellow  can  hardly  do  more." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  Frank,"  replied  his  father.  "  And,  first  of 
all,  where  do  you  mean  to  live  ?  Will  you  come  here,  and  have 
half  the  Manor  House,  or  will  you  take  the  Home  Farm  ?  Old 
Jackson's  lease  has  just  run  out,  and  his  son  wants  to  take  the 
bigger  lands  at  Sparton — so  there's  a  snug  place  just  ready]  for 
you,  till  the  Manor  House  is  vacant ;  and  I  don't  think  you  will 
have  long  to  wait  for  that,  though  I  feel  as  if  you  had  added 
years  to  my  life.    Not  long,  Frank." 

"  Don't  talk  of  that,  sir,  for  a  moment.  The  farm  will  do  for 
us  well ;  and  Mary,  I  know,  it  would  suit  exactly — with  its  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  bees,  and  poultry.  And  all  I  trust  is,  that 
we  may  settle  there  for  many  a  long  day." 

vol.  in.  48 
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And,  for  once,  Frank  Stone  spoke  the  truth.  Selfish  as  he 
was  by  nature,  and  trained  into  selfishness  as  he  had  been  by  a 
foolish  mother,  when  all  threatened  to  go  well  with  him,  as  it  now 
did,  he  felt  virtuous  in  proportion  to  his  good  fortune;  and 
good  fortune  it  certainly  was.  Here  was  he,  who  had  for  years 
been  in  everybody's  black  books,  suddenly  lifted  into  the  blaze  of 
good  repute ;  about  to  marry  the  very  belle  of  the  neighbourhood, 
with  the  full  sanction  of  parents,  and  to  the  entire  discomfiture 
of  that  excellent  young  man  his  rival. 

"Well,  he  would  indulge  in  no  feelings  of  triumph  over  his 
old  friend  and  ally,  but  do  his  best  to  be  generous  to  him,  and,  as 
far  as  he  could,  atone  for  the  past.  Fitzgerald  should  be  asked 
to  the  wedding,  as  bridegroom's  best  man ;  the  tenants  throughout 
the  estate  should  have  a  grand  holiday ;  an  ox  should  be  roasted, 
or  at  least  the  fatted  calf  killed,  and  cakes  and  ale  be  provided, 
in  abundance,  for  all  who  cared  to  eat  and  drink  of  such  cheer. 
In  short,  the  Prodigal  Son,  to  follow  his  own  train  of  thought, 
was  to  be  thoroughly  whitewashed,  and  forthwith  become  a 
highly  respectable,  moral  member  of  society.  There  was  but  one 
cloud  on  his  horizon,  and  that  was  the  poor  deluded  girl  at 
Crampton.  It  was  only  a  small  cloud,  as  yet,  but  it  might  grow 
to  a  vast  size,  and  overwhelm  the  whole  sky  at  a  minute's  notice. 
At  this  point,  his  usual  good  fortune  seemed  beginning  to  fail 
him.  His  usual  cleverness,  which  had  so  often  brought  him 
safely  through  many  a  scrape,  threatened  to  leave  him,  puzzled  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  next.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  he 
could  not  unfold  his  troubles  to  anyone,  or  ask  advice  from  the 
best  friend  he  had.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  seemed  to  be  to 
let  matters  entirely  alone,  and  allow  them  to  drift  away  as  they 
would,  to  their  own  solution. 

One  point,  however,  was  certain,  beyond  all  doubt — the  mar- 
riage must  be  hastened,  at  every  risk,  so  that  if  Fanny  Miller  put 
into  execution  any  of  the  wild  threats  of  vengeance  which  he  too 
well  knew  she  cherished,  he  might,  he  thought,  be  better  prepared 
to  meet  them  as  the  husband,  rather  than  the  accepted  lover. 
What  the  old  Squire  might  do,  or  Vining,  or  his  daughter — if  the 
girl's  story  reached  their  ears — it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  and 
he  hardly  dared  to  think ;  nor  could  he  speculate  as  to  his  own 
future  course  of  action  or  defence.  He  would  wait,  therefore,  as 
boldly  and  calmly  as  he  could,  and  trust  once  more  for  escape  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents. 

During  the  two  months  that  followed,  and  in  the  course  of 
many  a  conversation  with  Mary  Vining  and  her  father,  Stone 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  enforcing  his  suit ;  nor,  indeed,  did 
he  meet  with  any  great  reluctance  on  their  part.    As  to  Mary 
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lierself,  having  once  consented  to  be  his  wife,  and  knowing  how 
strongly  her  father  felt  in  the  matter,  she  made  no  unnecessary- 
delay ;  the  happy  day  was  soon  fixed,  and  in  due  time  arrived. 

The  marriage  itself  was  a  very  quiet  one;  and  though  the 
quiet  old  village  church  at  Encomb  was  thronged  with  spectators 
and  friends  from  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  many  a  kindly 
heart  there  invoked  every  blessing  on  "  Little  Sunshine/'  and 
many  a  kindly  hand  bade  her  God  speed  when  the  ceremony  was 
over,  there  were  not  a  few  who  looked  on  with  doubt  and  fear,  as 
she  got  into  the  carriage  with  her  future  lord  and  master,  and 
was  driven  off  to  the  nearest  railway  station,  en  route  for  Paris. 

Fitzgerald  himself,  who  had  promised  to  be  present,  was  not 
there,  having  been  called  away  at  the  last  moment  by  tidings  of 
his  mother's  sudden  and  serious  illness. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  travellers  to  Paris.  Stone  knew 
it  well,  and  could  speak  French  with  ease.  His  wife  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  gay  capital  of  the  world,  but  went  determined  to 
enjoy  the  trip,  and  was  easily  pleased ;  as  well  she  might  be.  They 
had  before  them  time,  youth,  health,  and  money  in  abundance ; 
and  were  bent  on  enjoying  themselves.  The  husband  was  all  com- 
plaisance, good-temper,  and  readiness  to  please  and  to  be  pleased. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he,  in  a  great  degree,  succeeded  and 
won  for  himself  a  higher  measure  of  regard  and  esteem,  of  grati- 
tude, and  almost  of  love,  than  he  had  ever  yet  awakened.  When 
a  young,  good-looking  Englishman,  with  plenty  of  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  an  oily  tongue  in  his  head,  determines  to  please  a 
young  wife  on  her  first  honeymoon  trip,  and  devotes  himself  to  the 
purpose  with  anything  like  heart,  he  can  hardly  fail  of  success.  It 
was  absolute,  pure  selfishness  that  urged  on  Stone  to  this  devotion; 
but  as  far  as  it  went  it  was  hearty ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
the  young  bride  came  back  to  her  quiet  home,  at  the  Norbury 
Farm,  more  inclined  than  ever  to  believe  in  her  husband,  and  to 
hope  that  she  had  acted  for  the  best.  Here  she  gradually  settled 
down  into  a  quiet  routine  of  home  life,  among  her  flower  gardens, 
poultry,  and  poor  people  in  the  village,  winning  the  hearts  of  all 
about  her — even  that  of  the  fierce  old  gobbling  turkey  cock — and 
daily  delighting  the  heart  of  the  old  Squire,  who  spent  many  of 
his  idle  hours  in  sauntering  about  the  farm,  looking  into  the 
health  and  appetites  of  the  poultry-yard,  or  the  bloom  of  the 
gardens  ;  and  now  and  then,  in  the  quiet  evenings,  listening  to 
some  of  those  pleasant  old  English  ballads  which  had  so  charmed 
him  at  the  Manor  House  long  ago. 

As  for  Mary  herself,  she  knew  well  enough  that  the  happy 
ideal  of  her  life  was  but  half  fulfilled ;  and  though  there  were 
many  comforts  and  pleasures  attending  her  marriage,  there  was 
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none  of  that  deep,  inner  joy  to  which  she  had  always  looked 
forward — the  joy  of  sharing  the  actual  life  of  the  heart  which 
she  was  supposed  to  have  won.  Her  husband  was  kind  to  her,  in 
his  way ;  he  indulged  her  in  almost  every  wish ;  he  devoted — for 
him — a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  her,  but  she  knew  little  more  of 
him  now  he  was  her  husband  than  she  did  six  months  ago. 

"I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him,  papa,"  as  she  said  one 
evening  to  the  Doctor,  in  a  quiet  little  ramble  among  the  gardens, 
"  nothing  to  complain  of,  but — but — there  is  nothing  for  me  to 
love,  because  one-half  of  his  being  and  life  I  know  nothing  of. 
He  is  altogether  apart  from  me  still." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  old  man,  "  love  will  come  all  in  good  time.  He 
seems  very  fond  of  you,  and  is  never  weary  of  singing  your 
praises ;  and  if  you  have  not  a  word  to  find  fault  with,  all  I  can 
say  is  you  are  a  very  fortunate  young  woman,  as  the  times  go. 
What  with  Divorce  Courts  and  private  betting-houses,  my  dear, 
and  all  the  special  luxuries  into  which  fast  young  men  now-a- 
days  drift,  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  can't  be  too  thankful  to  see 
you  settled,  Mary,  so  happily,  with  a  man  who  seems  to  have 
sown  his  wild  oats,  and  to  have  fairly  done  with  them.  It  was  a 
heavy  crop,  perhaps,  that  I'll  allow ;  but  still,  he  has  now  reaped 
them  all,  I  hope,  and  begun  to  plough  on  a  fairer  field.  A  trip, 
occasionally,  to  Piper's  Island,  a  day  or  two  now  and  then  with  a 
friend  among  the  partridges,  and  a  chance  dinner  with  an  old 
friend,  at  Sandymouth,  seem  to  satisfy  him  entirely.  And,  as  I 
told  the  old  Squire  this  morning,  nothing  could  have  answered 
better ;  and  there  is  but  one  single  grumbler  in  the  whole  lot,  and 
that's  poor  Willy  Fitzgerald,  who  looks  at  the  whole  business  as 
blackly  as  ever.  '  I  can't  wonder,  however/  replied  the  Squire, 
'  at  his  now  and  then  looking  black  about  Frank,  or  his  feeling 
most  horribly  disappointed  to  lose  all  chance  of  such  a  wife  as 
that  bright  rose-bud  at  the  Farm.  I  must  say  that,  Vining/ 
That,"  added  the  Doctor,  "is  the  consequence,  you  see,  my  dear 
Mary,  of  being  such  a  charming,  captivating,  puss  as  you  are. 
All  the  young  heads  in  the  parish  are  turned,  and  Fitzgerald  is 
just  the  one  who  doesn't  manage,  or  care,  to  hide  his  sufferings." 

"  How  is  Cousin  Will,  papa,  I  haven't  seen  or  heard  of  him 
since  we  came  back  ?" 

"  Poor  fellow,  he's  in  sad  trouble  just  now,  for  Aunt  Mary 
has  been  dying  these  five  past  weeks,  and  vou  know  how  he  loved 
her." 

"  Good  heavens,  papa,  Aunt  Mary  dying,  and  I  have  never 
been  once  to  see  her  !  Not  a  soul  ever  told  me  she  was  ill.  How 
shamefully  wicked.  I  shall  go  off  at  once,  and  see  her,  before 
Frank  comes  home  to  dinner.    There  are  two  good  hours  yet." 
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u  Sana,"  she  cried,  to  a  groom  who  just  then  crossed  the 
garden,  "  get  the  pony-carriage  ready,  as  quick  as  lightning,  and 
drive  rue  to  Encomb.  I  shall  be  waiting  at  the  gate  in  less  than 
five  minutes." 

In  less  than  ten  she  had  wished  her  father  good-bye,  had 
seen  him  fairly  off,  on  his  grey  cob,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of 
stepping  into  her  basket  carriage,  when  her  husband  sauntered  up 
to  the  gate,  in  his  shooting  jacket,  after  a  long  day  at  Piper's 
Island,  and  apparently  not  in  the  best  of  tempers. 

"  Why,  Mary/'  he  exclaimed,  in  rather  a  surly  voice,  "  where  in 
the  world  are  you  going  to  drive  at  this  time  of  day,  or,  rather, 
night  ?  It  is  not  much  more  than  an  hour  to  dinner,  and  the  dust 
is  something  intolerable  along  the  turnpike  road/'' 

"  It's  an  hour  and  a  half,  good,  Frank,  before  dinner,  and  I 
shall  be  back  in  plenty  of  time.  As  for  the  dust,  I  am  pretty 
well  used  to  that,  in  papa's  gig,  %o  that  I  shan't  be  smothered  this 
time.  But  do  stand  out  of  the  way,  the  ponies  are  so  fresh  already 
that  I  can  hardly  hold  them — and — " 

"  But  where  are  you  going,  in  such  a  terrific  hurry  ?  My 
old  friend  Henderson  is  coming  to  dine  with  us  to-day ;  I  have 
just  asked  that  bear,  Fitzgerald,  whom  I  met  in  the  park,  to 
meet  him,  but  of  course,  he  wouldn't  come." 

"  Well/'  she  replied,  "  I'm  going  to  see  the  bear's  mother, 
whom  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  see  weeks  ago" — ■ 

"Really/'  he  interrupted,  "I  see  no  occasion  for  any  such 
thing,  at  this  time  of  night.  Surely  the  old  woman  will  keep  till 
to-morrow.    I  altogether  object,  in  fact,  to  your  going  now." 

"Object  to  my  going  to  see  my  own  aunt,  when  she  may  be 
dying?  My  dear  Frank,  please  not  to  keep  me  waiting  any 
longer,  or  I  shall  really  be  late  for  dinner.  Let  go  their  heads, 
Sam,  they  won't  stand  it." 

And  with  these  words  she  gave  her  little  steeds  a  smart  cut 
with  the  whip,  and  away  they  went  at  a  great  pace,  nearly  upsetting 
Mr.  F.  Stone,  and  actually  making  the  wheel  grate  harshly  against 
his  foot. 

"  Hang  Fitzgerald,"  was  his  surly  mutter  to  himself,  as  he 
turned  away ;  "  he  will  be  civil  enough  to  you,  no  doubt,  Mrs. 
Stone,  though  he  will  hardly  deign  to  speak  civilly  to  your  hus- 
band.   But  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  keep  dinner  waiting." 

And,  with  these  angry  words  he  stalked  into  the  house, 
bestowing  a  savage  kick,  as  he  went,  on  a  cocky  little  Scotch 
terrier  of  Mary's,  named  Sandie,  who  sat  gravely  in  the  doorway, 
watching  his  mistress  drive  away. 

Of  that  kick  Sandie  at  once  made  a  private  and  indelible 
mental  memorandum ;  and  as  he  slunk  howling  with  pain  down 
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the  passage,  he  also  made  a  solemn  vow  to  repay  the  kick  with 
ample  interest  on  some  future  occasion.  And  this  vow  he  kept. 
Scotch  terriers  seldom  fail  of  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  such 
vows,  good  tempered  and  unselfish  as  they  are. 

As  for  Mary,  she  drove  away  in  rather  a  puzzled  and  unhappy 
state  of  mind.  For  once  she  seemed  to  be  fairly  out  of  temper ; 
and  neither  the  ponies  nor  the  groom  who  sat  in  the  little  seat 
behind,  could  tell  what  to  make  of  it,  or  of  sundry  strange  cuts 
with  the  whip.  Not  go  to  see  my  aunt,  poor  old  soul,  she  thought 
to  herself,  when  she  is  dying,  or,  by  this  time,  may  be  dead,  for 
all  I  know — or  for  all  he  seems  to  care.  What  can  he  be  made 
of  ?    Is  he  stone  by  nature  as  well  as  by  name  ? 

This  was  a  grave  question  for  a  young  wife  to  be  asking  herself, 
within  three  months  of  her  marriage  day — but  she  asked  it,  and 
without  weighing  the  answer  in  the  balance,  the  mere  having  to 
ask  it  was  a  burden  sad  and  wcaiy  enough. 

After  a  sharp  and  rapid  drive  to  her  aunt's  cottage,  she  found 
the  state  of  affairs  there  sad  enough.  Her  worst  fears  were  more 
than  realized.  The  old  lady  wras  barely  seventy;  but  in  spite  of 
her  own  naturally  good  constitution,  and  the  comfort  in  which  her 
latter  years  had  been  spent,  earlier  years  of  care  and  anxiety  had 
done  their  work,  and  left  her  gradually  fading  away,  without  the 
touch  of  any  positive  disease.  Her  strength  failed,  and  with  it 
all  appetite  and  relish  for  food. 

"  It's  of  no  use,  Willy,"  she  said  to  her  son ;  "  the  poor  old 
machine  is  fairly  worn  out  at  last;  and  now  that  you  are  so  far 
settled  in  life  I  must  be  content  to  go.  And/'  she  added,  ten- 
derly, "I  am  neither  unwilling  nor  afraid,  in  God's  good  time." 

Missis  will  be  main  glad  to  see  you/'  said  the  old  servant,  as 
Mary  waited  at  the  garden  gate.  "And  Master  Willy  is  with 
her  now,  and  has  been  up  with  her  all  night.  She's  sadly  weak 
and  poorlv,  but  she'll  see  you,  ma'am,  I'm  sure.  So  come  in,  and 
I'll  let  'em  know." 

When  Mary  entered  the  old  well-known,  long  bed-room,  up- 
stairs, with  the  late  roses  and  honeysuckles  still  clustering  about 
the  windows,  the  sight  that  met  her  eyes  was  one  of  great  beauty. 
The  sick  woman  had  been  in  bed  for  some  weeks,  not  so  much 
from  actual  pain  as  from  weakness.  She  sat  propped  up  by  a 
heap  of  pillows,  with  a  quiet  light  of  joy  upon  her  pale  face,  as 
she  listened  to  some  well-known  words  of  peace  read  to  her  by  the 
son  she  loved  so  well.  Her  silvery  white  hair  was  simply  folded 
under  a  plain  cap  of  old-fashioned  lace ;  and  as  she  gazed  wearily 
and  wistfully  out  of  the  still  open  lattice  window,  the  last  rays  of 
sunset  streamed  in  chequered  patches  of  light  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.    It  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  face  that  struck  one 
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so  much  as  the  unutterable  peace  that  pervaded  every  feature  of 
it,  and  reminded  Mary  of  her  favourite  lines  : — 

"  As  sunlight  dies  along  the  wall, 

So  dies  life's  light  from  out  her  face, 
And  o'er  the  hazel  eyes'  soft  grace 
The  weary  eyelids  gently  fall." 

But  at  the  very  moment  Mary  entered,  the  sick  woman's  eyes 
flashed  up  into  their  old  brightness,  and  she  grasped  the  young 
girl's  hand  with  passionate  fervour,  as  she  exclaimed — 

"  Dear  child,  I  knew  you  would  come  Vs 

"  Come,"  replied  Mary, — bright  tears  springing  to  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  restrain  them.  "I  never 
knew  that  you  were  ill,  Auntie,  till  an  hour  ago ;  or,  who  should 
have  kept  me  away  ?  Not  one  single  creature  ever  said  a  word  to 
me  of  your  illness.    It  was  cruel ;  it  was  wicked  " 

And  here  she  came  to  a  sudden  and  fall  stop,  as  she  found  her 
cousin  standing  close  to  her,  and  waiting  with  outstretched  hand. 

She  shook  hands  with  him  warmly  and  heartily,  and  though 
her  lips  said  little,  her  eyes  beaming  with  honest  sorrow  and  affec- 
tion said  a  good  deal. 

"  You  know  me  well  enough  for  that,  don't  you,  Willy  ?" 

"  I  do,"  he  replied,  "  I  do  indeed.  But  now  sit  down  and  have 
a  few  minutes'  quiet  chat  with  the  old  lady.  I  don't  allow  her  to 
receive  visits  at  present ;  nor  shall  I  dare  till  we  have  got  her  safely 
through  the  winter,  and  spring  comes  round  once  again.  But  a 
chat  with  you  will  be  quite  a  tonic." 

u  Spring,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  old  lady  in  her  quiet,  loving, 
voice.  ^The  next  springtide  I  see,  Willy,  will  be  where  winter  never 
comes,  and  I  shall  no  more  want  your  loving  hands  to  care  for 
me,  nor  make  your  heart  sadden  with  my  pain.  God  bless  you, 
my  son,  go  out  again  and  get  a  breath  of  air,  while  I  chat  with 
Mary.  You  have  left  the  house  but  once  to-day ;  and  what  will 
your  poor  old  uncle  do  if  you  get  laid  up  ?  " 

When  he  was  gone,  the  two  women  talked  for  a  while  tenderly 
and  lovingly  of  the  past,  and  hopefully  of  the  future ;  but  strangely 
enough  the  name  of  Mr.  Frank  Stone  was  not  mentioned  by  either 
of  them,  and  when  Fitzgerald  came  back  from  his  short  walk,  he 
found  his  patient  all  the  better  for  her  bright  and  happy  tonic, 
and  looking  more  full  of  life  than  she  had  done  for  many  a  long 
day.  This  delighted  him,  and  though  he  knew  only  too  well  that 
it  was  but  a  lighting  up  of  the  dying  flame,  he  was  grateful  to  the 
kindly  presence  and  to  the  kindly  voice  that  had  brought  such  joy 
into  the  sick  room,  and  u  made  sunshine  in  a  shady  place." 

Having  seen  Mary  safely  packed  into  the  pony  carriage, 
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and  wished  her  a  hearty  good-bye,  he  came  back  to  mount  guard 
once  more,  with  new  courage,  if  not  hope,  on  his  face. 

"  Is  she  happy,  mother  ?"  were  his  first  words ;  "  and  does  he 
treat  her  well  ?" 

"  My  dear  boy,  Mr.  Frank  Stone's  name  was  never  once  men- 
tioned by  either  of  us.  But  she  seems  happy;  and,  to  judge  by 
what  the  Doctor  and  the  old  Squire  say,  there  never  was  a  more 
united  couple/' 

"  When  oil  and  water  unite,  I  shall  believe  it,"  was  the  abrupt 
answer,  and  then  the  dialogue  suddenly  came  to  an  end. 

When  Mary  got  back  to  the  Home  Farm,  the  first  bell  had 
rung  for  dinner ;  Henderson  had  arrived,  and  was  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  her  husband  was  just  coming  out  of  his  dressing-room 
as  she  went  upstairs. 

Every  trace  of  his  ill-temper  had  apparently  vanished,  and  he 
smiled  most  graciously  as  he  said  to  her : — 

"  Don't  be  long,  Mary,  there's  a  good  child,  for  that  dolt  of  a 
fellow  Henderson  is  come,  and  will  be  unbearable  if  he  doesn't 
get  his  dinner  in  good  time." 

"  Mr.  Henderson  shall  not  have  to  wait  for  me,  Frank,  I 
assure  you,"  she  answered,  and  then  hurried  off  to  dress. 

Nor  had  he.  The  dinner  itself  passed  off  well  enough ;  and 
Mr.  Stone  was  pleased  to  be  unusually  gracious  throughout  the 
feast.  But  his  ill-temper  was  merely  out  of  sight  for  a  time.  He 
had,  and  enjoyed,  the  happy  knack  of  nursing  it,  and  still 
cherished  in  his  heart  his  grudge  against  Fitzgerald  for  refusing 
to  dine  with  him,  and  a  still  paltrier  grudge  against  his  wife  for 
wishing  to  go  and  see  a  sick  woman,  when  he  chose  to  say  there 
was  no  need  for  her  to  do  so. 

As  for  the  sick  woman  herself,  Mary  saw  her  but  once  more  ; 
and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  she  was  sleeping  peacefully  in  Encomb 
churchyard.  Her  last  words  to  her  son  were  —  "Patience, 
patience,  my  boy.  Kiss  me,  Willy.  Christ  be  with  you  for  ever, 
as  He  has  been  with  me." 

So  sudden,  and  so  terrible  was  the  blow  when  it  came  at  last, 
that  he  could  hardly  realize  at  first  that  it  had  really  fallen.  His 
love  for  her  had  been  of  the  deepest  and  purest  kind ;  scarcely  less 
intense  than  his  mother's  for  her  son.  So  close  had  the  bond  of 
union  between  them  been  that  all  through  life  he  felt,  or  believed 
that  he  felt,  her  actual  presence  with  him,  however  widely  they 
were  separated.  And  now,  that  she  had  actually  crossed  the  line 
which  divides  things  seen  from  the  unseen,  her  presence  was  with 
him  still.  Everything  served  to  remind  him  of  her.  He  fancied 
that  if  he  rode  over  to  Encomb,  and  went  up  once  more  into  the 
old  familiar  room,  he  must  find  her  there  still.  Old  half-forgotten 
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words  and  looks — glimpses  of  old  scenes  they  had  visited  together 
leaped  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  forgotten  past,  and  were  a  quiet 
joy  to  him  in  many  a  lonely  ride,  and  many  a  long,  hard  day's  work. 
And  so,  by  degrees,  his  sorrow  lost  its  sharp  edge ;  and  He  who 
sends  shadows  across  our  path  now  sent  rays  of  sunshine  to  him, 
<and  the  path  of  his  life  by  degrees  grew  bright. 

His  one  care  now  was  for  his  Cousin  Mary,  at  the  Farm. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  DAMNATION. 

u  Then,  I  appeal,"  she  cried,  u  from  things  of  time  and  change, 
From  scorn  and  bitter  words,  to  hopes  of  mercy  and  of  pardon, 
From  human  judgment  to  Divine — from  man  to  God." 

— Armstrong. 

Mr.  Gudgeon  was  on  one  of  those  missionary  "  towers"  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter,  and  on  a  certain 
Sunday  in  September  had  made  his  way  to  the  remote  wilderness 
of  Crampton,  a  sort  of  barren,  outlying  desert,  where,  as  yet,  the 
true  light  had  scarcely  penetrated.  The  rector  of  Crampton  was 
a  quiet,  old-fashioned,  easy-going  Churchman,  who  did  what  he 
could  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  people — only  a  few  hundreds 
in  number — and  in  his  own  simple  fashion  taught  them  to  walk  in 
the  narrow  way  to  heaven,  by  avoiding  the  beershops,  sticking  to 
their  work,  sending  their  children  regularly  to  school,  being  honest 
in  their  daily  trade,  reading  their  Bibles,  practising  Christ's  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  and  always  being  in  good  time  for  church. 
The  men  were  for  the  most  part  hard-working  and  steady  fellows, 
who  seldom  drank  a  pint  too  much  beer,  except  in  harvest  time,  but 
spent  their  wages  at  home,  and  were  rarely  absent  from  church. 
The  women  were  tidy  and  clean,  and  looked  after  their  children 
and  their  husbands'  dinners  ;  came  to  church  when  they  could,  and 
were  for  ever  busy  with  their  knitting.  Skittles  and  poaching  at 
Crampton  were  unknown  luxuries.  The  Rector  was  an  old  Oxford 
Tory,  who  preached  short,  very  plain,  sermons,  hated  controversy 
as  he  hated  Old  Nick,  or  Dr.  Colenso ;  was  kind  and  patient  in 
looking  after  his  sick  people ;  and  shot  partridges  on  the  first  of 
September.  But  this  was  a  state  of  things  far  too  happy  and  too 
good  to  be  let  alone. 

In  an  evil  hour,  Mr«  Charles  Gudgeon  heard  of  the  darkness  of 
the  benighted  spot,  and  determined  to  undertake  its  spiritual 
regeneration.  A  year  before  our  story  opened,  he  had  first  set  foot 
in  it,  and  by  means  of  handbills,  and  the  pious  efforts  of  a  Radical 
grocer,  had  got  together  some  forty  or  fifty  children,  with  a  score 
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of  men  and  women,  on  the  village  green,  just  as  any  other  mounte- 
bank might  have  done.  He  had  stormed  at  them  for  an  hour  with 
fiery  and  unctuous  zeal;  terrified  a  good  many  on  the  object  of 
eternal  predestination  to  the  bottomless  Pit ;  elected  some  of  the 
oiliest  saints  to  snug  inheritances  among  the  chosen ;  and  consigned 
one  or  two  notorious  backsliders — with  their  wives  and  children — 
to  the  most  torrid  of  all  known  regions ;  and  at  last  after  several 
tea  and  prayer  meetings,  had  got  up  funds  enough  to  build,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  a  hideous  little  square  red-brick  house, 
over  the  doorway  of  which  was  inscribed  the  word  '  Bethesda3 

Into  this  Bethesda  all  the  '  sick  and  impotent 3  folk  of  the  place 
were  invited  to  step  forthwith ;  not,  it  would  seem,  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  being  healed,  as  of  being  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  one  Ebenezer  Barnes,  the  angel  chosen  to  trouble  the 
waters,  and  be  by  him — except  under  very  special  circumstances — 
consigned  to  that  limbo,  where  eternal  death  is  the  one  solution  of 
all  suffering,  ignorance,  impotence,  and  evil. 

Mr.  Ebenezer,  or  Ebbie,  as  his  intimate  friends  loved  to  call 
him,  and  he  loved  to  be  called,  had  tried  and  failed  in  several  pro- 
fessions, before  he  embraced  that  of  a  Christian  Healer.  He  had 
been  a  notorious  smuggler,  and  more  than  once  in  jail;  he  then 
joined  a  horde  of  Cornish  Gipsies,  and  frequented  fairs ;  and  finally 
he  tried  his  hand  at  prize-fighting,  having  fought  and  been  beaten 
by  the  '  Exeter  Chicken/  and  at  last  nearly  killed  by  '  Moses 
Dobler/  a  drunken  bricklayer,  who  had  a  trick  of  using  his  head  as 
a  battering-ram  against  the  stomach  of  any  opponent  who  survived 
his  other  little  accomplishment  of  gouging.  After  this  careful, 
varied,  and  picturesque  training,  Ebenezer,  having  been  previously 
converted  at  a  c  Tea  and  Stamp 3  *  party  of  Mr.  Gudgeon's — held 
expressly  for  such  select  vesse^,  in  the  Fish-street  Rotunda — was 
soon  promoted  into  an  exalted  state  of  grace.  Being  unable  to 
read  or  write,  more  than  his  own  name  ("  a  poor  fist  at  letters"  he 
graphically  termed  it),  after  a  few  weeks'  attendance  at  the 
Rotunda,  and  the  study  of  the  'Saints'  Gospel  Hymn  Booh3  he  was 
in  every  way  fitted  to  cry  aloud  in  the  wilderness,  to  write  tracts, 
and  to  prophesy  destruction  to  the  godless  heathens  at  Crampton, 
or  elsewhere. 

His  own  miserable  career  of  blasphemy  and  vice  was  his  favourite 
topic,  which  he  imported  into  the  discussion  of  all  texts ;  '  Lost 
Ebbie 3  was  his  favourite  tract ;  and  as  in  both  sermons  and  tracts 
he  quoted  freely  from  Joe  Miller  and  Gudgeon,  as   well  as 


*  '  Tea  and  Stamp' — A  sort  of  Kevival  Tea  Meeting,  at  which,  the  suddenly  con- 
verted announced  the  force  of  their  convictions,  and  the  intensity  of  their  inward  panic, 
by  stamping  loudly  between  the  dishes  of  Bohea. 
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his  own  personal  experience  in  the  Ring,  &c.,  in  the  running  of 
illicit  cargoes,  some  few  idlers  were  always  found  ready  to  listen  to 
him.  By  and  bye  a  few  others,  not  of  the  idle  class,  were  drawn 
into  a  visit  to  Bethesda,  and  among  them  that  good-hearted  little 
widow  Slater,  at  Crampton,  in  whose  house  Fanny  Miller  had  found 
a  refuge.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  mission  did  not  prosper.  The 
indecent  vulgarity  of  the  wretched  creature  who  performed  there, 
his  daring  mixture  of  things  sacred  with  profane,  at  last  became 
unattractive ;  his  scanty  audience  got  weary  of  him,  and  grew 
thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last,  in  despair,  it  was  announced  that 
Gudgeon  himself  was  about  to  appear  on  the  stage,  and  stir  up  the 
souls  of  the  backsliders  into  new  life,  while  on  one  of  his  regular 
'  towers/ 

On  the  Sunday  evening  of  his  first  appearance,  it  so  chanced 
that  Fanny  Miller  was  induced  by  her  landlady  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Bethesda,  and  hear  the  great  Charles  deliver  one  of  what  he  called 
his  '  Trumpet-Blasts/  to  the  unconverted.  For  a  long  time  she 
was  averse  to  going ;  but  was  at  last  unwillingly  persuaded.  Her 
knowledge  of  Gudgeon  was  slight,  and  that  little  was  disagreeable. 
She  remembered  that  in  bygone  years  he  had  been  her  fathers 
abhorrence ;  that  he  was  always  on  the  look-out  to  preach  at  the 
old  man,  and  provoke  him  to  say  hard  things.  Still,  she  had 
heard  so  much  of  Gudgeon  and  his  preaching,  that  the  widow  at 
last  overcame  all  scruples ;  and  the  two  set  out  for  the  meeting- 
house. But  they  had  mistaken  the  hour  of  the  performance,  and, 
when  they  reached  the  door,  found  that  the  chief  actor  was  already 
in  full  swing.  Gudgeon  had,  in  fact,  after  a  terrific  prayer  of  com- 
mendations for  what  He  had  done,  and  directions  to  the  Almighty 
as  to  what  He  should  do,  just  launched  out  into  the  full  tide  of  ex- 
position on  that  favourite  verse  of  his,  in  the  Psalms,  "  The  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  Hell,  and  all  the  people  that  forget  God;33  over 
which  he  was  exulting  with  more  than  his  usual  energy,  and  unc- 
tuous jubilation.  The  little  chapel  was  not  much  more  than  half- 
full  ;  and  the  doorkeeper,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  zeal,  had  con- 
ducted the  two  strangers  up  into  a  position  of  prominence  in  the 
centre  of  the  pit,  where  all  eyes  were  quickly  turned  upon  them, 
including  those  of  Gudgeon  himself.  To  the  old  widow-woman 
he  paid  little  regard,  but  to  the  bright,  flashing  eyes,  and  hand- 
some face  of  the  younger  woman,  he  was  at  once  attracted.  She 
was  a  good  subject  to  seize  on,  he  thought,  and  hold  up  to  the 
admiration  and  terror  of  her  neighbours,  when  the  right  moment 
should  come. 

More  and  more  violent  waxed  his  fiery  declamation,  more  and 
more  rapid  his  oily  vociferation ;  more  impassioned  his  outcries  to 
Heaven;  more  bitter  his  adjurations  to  the  lost  ones  whom  he 
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was  addressing  as  all  inevitably  doomed  to  the  flames  of  endless 
torment,  when,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  loud  sounds  of 
murmured  agreement,  groans  of  despair,  and  howlings  of  con- 
version, began  to  be  heard  on  all  sides  of  him.  Children  burst 
into  sudden  cries  of  terror;  hysterical  women  fainted;  even  men 
were  overcome  with  a  mixed  passion  of  surprise,  fear,  and  excite- 
ment ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this,  the  rabid  thunder  of  the  preacher 
died  away  into  a  low,  clear  voice,  in  which  every  word  and  every 
syllable  was  heard  throughout  the  assemblage.  In  a  few  well- 
pointed,  terrible,  sentences,  he  then  drew  a  picture  of  a  young  girl 
whose  beauty  and  love  of  dress  were  her  fatal  snare,  and  shewed 
how,  lured  on  by  Satan,  and  the  false  words  of  some  godless 
youth,  she  went  down  the  broad  road,  "  to  the  utter  shame  of  pa- 
rents, the  loss  of  home,  the  ruin  of  her  virgin  purity ;  and  woke 
not  until  she  was  in  the  pit  of  everlasting  torment ;  when  the  only 
words  that  rang  in  her  ears  were,  lost,  lost,  lost ;  lost  for  ever ; 
too  late,  too  late,  too  late.    Lost  for  ever  in  Hell!" 

At  these  awful  words  the  groans  and  cries  of  despair  among 
the  awe-struck,  intoxicated,  spiritual  dram-drinkers  were  redoubled 
tenfold ;  and  Fanny  herself,  with  these  terrible  sounds  on  all 
sides  of  her,  at  last  utterly  gave  way,  and  fell  back  in  a  fainting 
fit,  like  one  dead.  In  this  state  she  remained  through  the 
singing  of  two  furious  verses  from  a  well-known  ranting  hymn ; 
and  was  then  carried  into  the  vestry,  where  the  Reverend  Divine 
himself  was  refreshing  himself  with  some  sandwiches  and  bottled 
stout. 

By  slow  degrees  the  poor,  exhausted  girl  recovered,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  glass  of  cold  water ;  and  no  sooner  did  she  open  her 
eyes,  and  show  signs  of  decided  consciousness,  than  Ebenezer  him- 
self proceeded  once  more  to  apply  to  her  case  the  parable  of  mercy 
which  his  master  had  just  before  begun. 

But,  to  his  amazement,  and  to  that  of  the  mighty  Gudgeon 
.himself,  the  patient  was  no  longer  a  poor,  weeping,  terrified  girl, 
ready  to  cringe  at  their  feet,  and  ask  for  mercy,  as  they  invoked 
.upon  her  all  future  woes ;  but,  starting  up  with  indignant, 
flashing  eyes,  and  demanding  "  who  they  were,  and  by  what  right 
they  singled  her  out  for  God's  special  curse  V3 

"  Who  am  I  ?"  said  the  elder  divine,  once  more  exactly  in  his 
element.    "Who  am  I  ?    Through  grace 

'  I'm  a  poor  sinner,  and  nothing  at  all.'* 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

that's  what  I  am ;  a  poor  worm,  lost  in  iniquities,  full  of  unclean- 


*  We  purposely  omit  the  profane  words  which  follow  the  first  line  of  this  ranting 
hymn. 
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ness,  sunk  in  guilt.  Plain  Charles  Gudgeon;  a  lost  sinner 
snatched  from  the  pit,  that's  what  I  am,  and — " 

But,  at  this  moment  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  harangue 
by  the  old  widow  Slater,  whose  spirit  had  been  gradually  stirred 
within  her,  and  now  broke  out  into  speech  with  sharp  and  angry 
vehemence. 

u  A  lost  creature,  an  unclean  worm  ?"  she  cried ;  "  and  is  this 
your  only  right  to  howl  curses  at  two  defenceless  women,  and  to 
cast  a  poor,  deluded  girl  headlong  into  the  flames  for  ever,  be- 
cause she  can't  join  in  your  raving  words,  and  can't  bless  God  for 
cruel  torments  which  you  take  a  joy  in  inventing,  instead  of 
leading  sinners  to  the  cross,  to  repent,  and  be  forgiven  ?  There  is 
no  such  Christ  as  you  preach,  in  the  Gospel,  as  I  knows  of,  and 
no  such  bitter  curses  from  his  lips  as  what  you  fling  at  us ;  and 
you  know  it,  both  of  ye,  as  you  stand  there  glowering  and  raging. 
I'm  shamed  that  ye  call  yourselves  men,  much  less  Christians. 
Men  ?"  she  added,  in  a  yet  louder,  shriller  voice,  rising  up  with 
bitter  scorn,  as  she  spoke,  "  Men,  said  I  ?  more  like  to  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  vipers,  says  the  Blessed  Saviour,  of 
you,  and  all  like  you.    Now,  get  out  of  my  way,  and  let  us  pass." 

And  with  these  furious  words,  catching  her  terrified  companion 
by  the  hand,  and  pushing  u  Ebenezer  "  aside,  the  old  widow  swept 
out  of  their  astonished  presence, — and  with  her  the  poor  lost, 
ruined,  and  deserted  girl — betrayed  and  condemned — and  yet  a 
true  woman,  roused  at  last  by  cowardly  insult,  and  ready  to 
avenge  herself,  though  she  could  not  join  aloud  in  the  torrent  of 
abuse  which  had  been  showered  on  the  heads  of  her  persecutors. 

"  Thank  God,"  she  cried  to  her  companion,  "  thank  God,  we 
are  free  from  those  wretches  at  last !  Thank  God,  whatever  my 
sins  have  been,  I  can  appeal  from  their  bitter  judgments  to  One 
who  has  promised  forgiveness  even  to  the  lost  and  ruined,  if  they 
seek  it  from  Him  ! " 

But  she  had  reckoned  without  her  host,  and  they  were  not  yet 
free.  The  door  by  which  they  had  escaped  only  led  them  into  the 
chapel ;  while  there  was  another  door  which  led  them  \mto  the 
little  patch  of  ground  round  about  it,  and  by  this  latter  door, 
Gudgeon  made  his  way  quickly  out,  so  as  to  intercept  the  two 
women  at  the  outer  gatie. 

"  Woman/'  he  cried,  bitterly,  to  the  still  terrified  girl,  "  you 
may  slander  the  Lord's  servants,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  them  falsely ;  but  your  sin  shall  find  you  out  for  all  that. 
You  may  heap  on  Charles  Gudgeon  all  such  bitter  things  that  the 
saints  have  to  suffer ;  but  your  day  shall  come  at  last :  and  the 
flames  " 
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But  this  was  more  than  Fanny  Miller  could  endure. 

"  I  appeal/'  she  answered,  eagerly ;  "  I  appeal  from  you  and 
all  your  godless,  cruel,  curses  to  the  Saviour,  who  only  can  judge, 
and  will  judge  me  at  last.  Your  bitter  words  are  no  more  to  me 
than  empty  breath, — I  appeal  from  you  to  a  God  of  love,  to 
have  mercy  on  me." 

"  There  is  No  Appeal/'  was  the  furious  answer.  "  No  Appeal 
for  such  as  you.  You  have  chosen  your  path,  and  must  abide  by 
it.  You  have  sowed  to  the  flesh,  and  shall  reap  as  you  have 
sowed,  corruption  and  eternal  " 

But  here,  once  again,  the  old  widow  pushed  him  aside,  and  the 
rest  of  his  malediction  was  drowned  in  the  rattle  of  a  passing 
chaise,  while  the  two  women  were  soon  beyond  his  reach,  and  in 
the  quiet  of  the  little  cottage. 

A  neighbour  had  undertaken  to  look  after  the  baby  in  their 
absence,  and  Fanny's  very  first  act  when  she  entered  the  house 
was  to  rush  to  the  cradle,  snatch  up  her  boy  and  half  smother 
him  with  kisses.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  widow  implored  her  to 
eat  and  drink  a  morsel  of  supper  before  she  went  to  bed.  The 
poor  girl  had  been  too  utterly  terrified  and  shamed,  and  was 
now  too  happy  with  her  child  to  have  any  relish  for  food.  She 
would  touch  nothing,  but  at  once  went  up  to  her  own  room,  there 
to  instal  her  darling  in  the  snuggest  corner  of  the  bed ;  and  then, 
with  many  tears,  kneel  down  to  beseech  of  her  Father  in  Heaven 
that  forgiveness  which  had  been  denied  to  her  by  man.  Long  and 
earnest  was  her  prayer.  There  was  joy,  that  night,  in  Heaven 
over  one  sinner  that, repented;  and  the  peace  of  God  which  had 
been  refused  her  by  the  self-sanctified  Pharisee  fell  sweetly  upon 
her  as  she  slept.    God's  own  blessed  gift. 

But,  with  the  morning,  came  troubled  thoughts.  Gudgeon  had 
looked  hardly  and  sharply  at  her,  as  if  he  knew  her ;  or,  at  least, 
had  some  remembrance  of  her  face.  What  would  become  of  her, 
she  thought,  if  he  did  remember  the  Fisherman's  daughter,  at 
St.  Padron's  ?  Her  hiding-place  would  be  found  out,  and  she 
would  be  dragged  back  to  her  father's  cottage  to  heap  yet  fresh 
sorrow  and  fresh  shame  upon  one  whom  she  loved  with  all  her 
heart.  It  was  not  indeed  true  that  the  fire-brand  of  a  preacher 
had  recognised  his  victim.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  denounce  her  in  the  vestry,  if  not  in  the  chapel.  But, 
when  once  the  idea  had  taken  possession  of  the  unhappy  girl's 
mind,  she  could  not  get  rid  of  it ;  and  her  waking  thoughts  were 
thoughts  of  misery.  Up  to  this  time  small  sums  of  money,  more 
than  enough  for  her  support,  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  sent  to 
her  from  Encomb ;  but  every  envelope  that  contained  a  bank-note 
contained  express  words  of  caution,  that  unless  she  remained 
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where  she  was  all  such  supplies  would  be  instantly  and  entirely 
stopped. 

If  she  fled  away,  therefore,  in  search  of  a  fresh  retreat,  and 
was  lucky  enough  to  find  one,  starvation  stared  her  in  the  face  ; 
for,  what  work  could  she  get,  a  sickly,  friendless,  girl,  without  a 
character  ?  If  she  remained  wThere  she  was,  there  was  the  chance 
if  not  certainty  of  detection,  fresh  sorrow  and  fresh  shame ;  the 
sneers  of  the  world,  the  virtuous  scorn  of  more  respectable  sinners, 
of  some  who  had  never  been  tempted,  and  of  others  who  had 
never  fallen  into  the  snares  of  a  villain.  From  such  virtuous 
scorn,  and  such  virtuous  contempt,  there  was  No  Appeal.  What 
should  she  do  ?    Whither  should  she  turn  for  help  ? 

Many  a  ruined  andbetrayed  girl,  before  her,  has  sunk  into  despair 
at  such  terrible  thoughts  as  these ;  and  many  a  victim  of  man's 
selfish  lust  will  yet  have  to  pass  through  some  such  shadow  of 
death,  unknown  and  unpitied ;  or,  if  known,  driven  into  yet  fiercer 
agony  by  the  apathy  and  disdain  of  happier  women  who  have 
escaped  sin  in  escaping  temptation  ;  and,  themselves  blessed  with 
all  the  joys  of  wedded  life,  look  with  scorn  on  her  who  has  never 
known  them ;  while  the  cause  of  the  ruin  loses  neither  fame,  nor 
credit,  nor  place  in  the  world.  However  cold  and  selfish  a  villain, 
he  is  yet  fit  to  mix  with  virtuous  women,  fit  to  seek  and  to  be 
sought  in  marriage.  His  offence  is  venial ;  hers  is  an  unpardonable 
sin ;  she  is  to  be  cast  out  among  the  lost  and  ruined  and  worthless ; 
he  walks  on  in  his  appointed  course,  without  a  blemish  on  his 
good  name,  except  that  he  has  been  rather  fast,  rather  fond  of  his 
wild  oats,  instead  of  being  justly  branded  as  a  selfish  liar.  Such 
is  the  world's  code  of  justice  for  guilty  men  and  guilty  women  ; 
and  as  long  as  such  a  cruel  and  infamous  perversion  of  justice 
endures, — so  long  will  the  "  Frank  Stones  "  of  the  day  pursue  their 
manly  career  with  cold  and  brutal  indifference  and  unconcern  for 
aught  but  their  own  base  gratification."^ 

Of  what  had  become  of  her  betrayer,  Fanny  knew  nothing. 
She  had  not  even  heard  of  his  marriage.  All  her  love  for  him 
seemed  to  have  utterly  died  out.  It  had  not  turned  to  hatred  so 
much  as  to  absolute  indifference.     She  neither  wished  nor  cared 


*  "  Yet  man,  the  lawless  libertine,  may  rove 

Free  and  unquestioned  through  the  wilds  of  love, 
While  woman,  sense  and  nature's  easy  fool, 
If  poor,  weak,  woman  swerve  from  virtue's  rule, 
Ruin  ensues  ;  reproach  and  endless  shame ; 
And  one  false  step  for  ever  damns  her  fame. 
In  vain  with  tears  the  loss  she  may  deplore ; 
She  sets,  like  stars  that  fall,  to  rise  no  more." 

Howe. 
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for  any  mention  of  his  name.  So,  at  least,  she  thought  at  present. 
And,  yet,  when  turning  over  in  her  weary  mind,  all  the  possible^ 
plans  and  ways  of  escape ;  and  the  names  of  all  the  few  places  which 
she  knew, — she  thought  of  Encomb  itself  more  than  once ;  and 
with  that  word  came  the  dim  possibility  of  seeing  him  once  more, 
the  bare  hope  that  he  might  yet  have  mercy  upon  her,  and  snatch* 
her  if  possible  from  a  life  of  lonely  shame. 

The  hope  was  as  reasonable  as  for  the  return  of  yesterday's  snow, 
which  melted  in  the  sun,  or  for  the  coming  back  of  the  wave  which 
has  swept  by  on  the  rushing  stream.  She  might  as  well  expect 
water  from  the  flinty  rock,  or  warmth  from  a  morsel  of  wintry  ice. 
The  dead  past  had  to  bury  its  dead ;  and  she,  the  poor  victim  of 
another's  treachery,  was  day  by  day  finding  out  the  inevitable 
truth. 

For  several  long,  weary,  anxious  days  did  she  turn  over  in  her 
mind  the  few  plans  of  escape,  and  of  gaining  a  living,  of  which 
she  could  think ;  and  at  last  determined,  in  any  case,  to  make  her 
way  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Encomb,  if  only  for  a  time.  The 
resolve  once  taken,  she  was  not  long  in  putting  into  execution.  To 
her  kind  friend,  the  widow,  she  dared  not  say  a  word;  knowing 
that  if  she  did  so,  the  old  woman  would  never  allow  her  to  go. 
She  would  ask  no  advice,  therefore,  but  get  everything  ready  for 
flight,  and  then  simply  steal  away  without  a  word. 

But,  when  it  came  to  the  last,  this  was  altogether  a  harder  task 
than  she  had  imagined.  The  old  widow  had  been  so  kind  and  so 
generous  to  the  poor  motherless  girl,  that  she  found  it  simply  im- 
possible to  leave  the  house  without  a  word  of  farewell.  The 
difficulty  was  how  to  frame  that  word,  and  what  cause  to  assign 
for  wishing  to  leave  the  quiet  home  where  she  had  found  so  kindly 
a  protector.  The  end  of  it  was  that  she  plunged  headlong  into  the 
matter  in  a  few,  sudden,  hasty  words,  wholly  unpremeditated. 

The  two  women  were  sitting  at  work  one  evening,  when  the 
following  short  dialogue  took  place  : 

"  Mrs.  Slater,  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  I  was  going 
away  from  Crampton 

"  Say,  my  dear  ?  that  you  was  mad,  quite  mad/" 

"  Well,  then/'  replied  the  younger  one,  "  I  am  mad,  quite 
mad ;  but  I  shall  have  to  go,  all  the  same.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
I  can't  tell  you  where  I  am  going,  or  why  I  leave  you — the  best 
friend — the  only  friend  that  I  have  left  in  this  world.  I  don't 
even  know  when  I  shall  be  back  ;  but  I  will  come  back  some  day, 
if  God  spares  me,  and  bring  my  boy  to  see  you,  perhaps,  and  bless 
his  '  old  granny'  for  all  her  goodness." 

After  this,  there  was  a  dead  silence  of  a  few  minutes  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  the  old  woman  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her 
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apron,  got  up,  poked  the  fire,  and  sat  down  again  to  her  work  of 
ironing. 

The  next  cap  she  dealt  with,  had  a  very  hot  and  unhappy  time 
of  it,  and  was  sadly  burned ;  but  the  old  lady  merely  ejaculated, 
"Drat  the  caps,"  and  then  turning  to  Fanny,  said  in  a  quiet 
voice : 

"  I  see  that  you're  quite  mad  now,  my  dear ;  but  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  believe  that  you  will  go,  whatever  I  may  say.  So,  I 
shall  say  nothing,  but  c  Good  bye ;  and  God  bless  you.'  " 

Then  the  two  women  kissed  each  other ;  and  baby's  face  was 
wet  that  night  with  tears  from  other  eyes  than  his  mother's.  But 
he  smiled  happily  after  both  kisses,  put  his  thumb  into  his  mouth, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  that  pure  and  untroubled  sleep  which  healthy 
childhood  alone  can  know. 

The  next  night  the  bed  in  the  widow's  spare  room,  and  the  little 
cot,  were  both  empty. 

But  many  a  long  day  had  to  pass  before  the  old  widow  again 
saw  either  child  or  mother. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 
CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SON  AND  HEIR. 

"  Omnes  omnia  bona  dicere,  et  laudare  fortunas  meas 
Qui  gnatum  haberem." 

A  tear  and  a  half  had  passed  away  since  the  day  of  Mr. 
Frank  Stone's  marriage ;  and  during  all  this  time  he  had  found  the 
estate  of  matrimony  agree  with  him  in  all  respects.  Slowly  and 
steadily  as  the  months  went  by,  had  his  good  repute  increased, 
until  he  at  last  began  to  fancy  that  he  really  had  been  rather  a 
maligned  and  persecuted  individual,  and  was  in  fact  a  far  more 
virtuous  person  than  he  had  himself  ever  dreamed.  Things  had 
altogether  gone  well  with  him.  He  had  had  no  fresh  quarrels 
with  the  Squire ;  old  Vining  quoted  him  as  a  standing  proof  of 
the  excellences  of  repentance,  and  more  or  less  as  a  model  husband. 
His  wife,  still,  had  nothing  special  to  complain  of  more  than  she 
had  found  out  within  three  months  of  her  wedding-day.  He  was 
selfish,  as  she  had  always  suspected,  and  now  knew ;  as  a  natural 
vol.  in.  49 
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consequence,  he  was  ill-tempered  when  anything  happened  to 
thwart  or  cross  him;  of  that  she  had  very  few  proofs,  because 
she  was  herself  purely  unselfish,  and  gave  way,  in  most  things, 
rather  than  irritate  him ;  at  first,  out  of  real  regard  for  him,  and 
at  last  because  she  thought  it  was  her  duty  as  a  wife,  wherever 
giving  way  did  not  involve  points  of  right  and  wrong.  But,  he 
was  also  false,  though  perhaps  more  rarely  than  of  old,  and  mainly 
in  little  things  ;  and  this  to  her  was  the  hardest  cross  of  all.  It 
was  a  matter  she  could  neither  forgive,  nor  excuse,  nor  slur  over 
with  indifference. 

Hence  arose  an  occasional  little  angry  puff  of  cloud,  doubt, 
and  vexed  suspicion,  which  it  took  all  his  skill  to  get  rid  of 
or  atone  for ;  though  his  brain  was  as  fertile  in  framing  and  his 
tongue  as  ready  in  uttering  excuses  as  ever.  Had  his  sense  of 
the  baseness  of  all  lying  been  a  few  grains  stronger,  had  his  con- 
science not  been  deadened  by  a  life-time  of  almost  unbroken 
deceit,  he  might  even  then  have  so  felt  the  misery  of  his  way  as 
to  have  made  a  true  and  noble  effort  to  free  himself  from  the 
chains  of  his  old  habit.  Her  pure  and  tender  uprightness,  keen 
virgin  sense  of  truth,  and  instinctive  shudder  against  all  that  was 
false,  might  have  drawn  him  to  his  wife,  forced  him  to  see,  if  not 
to  own,  his  deadly  error,  and  turn  to  her  for  forgiveness  and  help 
onwards  to  the  light.  But  of  this  there  was  neither  hope  nor 
sign.  A  touch  of  uneasy  remorse  now  and  then  pricked  him  for 
a  moment ;  but  he  never  acted  on  it,  and  it  soon  died  out.  Thus, 
his  life  drifted  on  into  its  old  current. 

Mary  herself  was  concious  of  the  evil ;  saw,  and  was  ashamed 
of  it ;  but  she  felt  at  the  same  time  that  she  could  do  nothing  to 
remove  and  little  to  lessen  it.  Once,  only  once,  she  attempted  to 
reason  with  him  about  what  he  called  a  mere,  trifling,  white  lie ; 
but  he  only  treated  her  argument  with  a  calm,  easy,  smile,  as  if 
her  notions  were  merely  a  sort  of  old-fashioned  prejudice  which 
people  might  safely  and  easily  dispense  with  altogether. 

"  My  dear  Mary/'  he  said  to  her,  "  don't  fuss  yourself  about 
such  a  trifle.  Two  and  three  make  five3ii  you  like;  or  six,  if 
you  like  it  better;  although  I  did  pretend  yesterday  that  they 
made/owr.  I  don't  at  all  see  how  it  can  matter;  for  no  human 
being  was,  or  will  be,  a  grain  the  worse  for  what  I  said.  So,  come 
along  out,  and  feed  your  Bantams.  Don't  be  such  an  old 
sobersides." 

"  My  Bantams  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Frank/'  she  replied ; 
<c  but  a  thing  is  either  true  or  false,  and  a  falsehood  all  the  same, 
whatever  two  and  three  make.  I  don't  like  falsehood  of  any  colour, 
white,  or  grev,  or  all  black,  more  than  I  like  dirt  of  any  kind ; 
but  » 
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A  sudden  glance  at  his  face,  at  this  moment  convinced  her 
that  she  had  said  enough,  if  not  more  than  enough. 

It  was  as  black  as  midnight.  But,  he  turned  away  again  with 
a  laugh ;  and,  having  lighted  a  cigar,  went  off  to  the  green-house 
to  blow  his  ill-temper  into  fragrant  smoke.  Prom  that  day  forth, 
she  saw  that  the  task  before  her  was  a  hopeless  one,  if  she  set  out 
with  the  idea  of  ever  leading  him  into  her  own  purer,  brighter, 
air ;  and,  seeing  this,  never  attempted  it  again. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  just  when  the  deepest  feelings  of 
a  woman's  heart  were  being  stirred  within  her  by  the  hope  of  be- 
coming a  mother.  It  was  true  that  at  such  a  time  a  woman  needs 
a  husband's  entire  sympathy,  trust,  and  love,  answering  to  her 
own ;  but  while  Mary  felt  the  want  of  this,  and  mourned  over  it, 
yet  the  one  thought  that  glowed  and  throbbed  in  her  bosom  with 
new  and  passionate  life,  turned  her  heart  more  tenderly  and  gently 
to  the  man  whom  she  had  sworn  to  love,  honour,  and  obey, — how- 
ever false,  however  unworthy  of  her  love. 

It  is  an  old,  old  story  this,  of  woman's  joy  over  her  first-born. 
As  old  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  full  of  holiness,  joy,  and  beauty. 
It  has  been  told  a  thousand  times,  and  yet  is  as  fresh  and  bright 
and  pure  a  theme  as  ever.  The  gentle  loving  heart  of  "  Little 
Sunshine/'  as  she  pressed  her  baby  to  her  bosom,  drank  in  new 
joy  with  every  kiss  she  showered  on  his  new-born  lips ;  a  spirit 
of  such  intense  peace  and  good  will  to  all  took  possession  of  her, 
that  even  her  husband  was  infected,  and  for  a  day  or  two  actually 
forgot  that  his  own  chief  care  was  himself.  He  even  noticed  and 
caressed  his  little  son,  whose  arrival  had  brought  a  fresh  accession 
of  glory  upon  himself,  and  lustre  to  the  house  of  Stone. 

As  for  the  old  Squire,  in  his  estimation,  there  never  had  been, 
and  never  would  be,  any  such  boy  born  into  the  world.  He  was  a 
model  of  strength,  beauty,  and  good-temper  *  gradually  grew  to 
be  a  great  pet,  and  at  length  the  joy  and  light  of  the  whole  house. 
Like  every  other  healthy  first-born  in  a  house  where  plenty  reigns, 
he  was  a  tyrant,  and  his  mother  rejoiced  to  be  ruled  over  with 
despotic  power.  To  her,  as  to  every  young  mother  in  health  and 
strength,  her  child  was  an  unfailing  source  of  hope  and  comfort. 
The  days  at  the  Farm,  therefore,  grew  brighter,  and  time  sped 
away  on  swift  and  golden  wings. 

In  due  time,  when  the  boy  had  almost  learned  to  run  away, 
came  a  series  of  entertainments  at  the  Manor  House,  at  the 
Farm,  and  other  pleasant  mansions  in  the  neighbourhoods,  all 
expressly  in  honour  of  the  son  and  heir ;  the  latest  of  these  being 
given  by  our  old  acquaintance,  Dr.  Horam,  at  Sandymouth,  which 
we  must  do  more  than  mention  in  passing.  A  good  dinner  was 
one  of  the  "  institutions"  of  the  country,  in  the  jovial  old  Doctor's 
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estimation.  He  held  learning  to  be  a  good  thing ;  he  had  no 
objection  to  divinity,  and  preached — though  he  had  held  no  cure 
of  his  own  since  his  first  curacy — a  short  and  capital  sermon; 
but  dining  well  was  a  science  which  demanded  and  deserved  every 
possible  care  and  attention  from  every  sane  person.  Nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  preside  at  a  well-covered  and  well-filled 
table,  especially  when  the  guests  entered  fully  into  the  work  for 
which  they  had  assembled.  He  liked  to  see  all  hands  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  with  a  joyful  air  of  sunshine  pervading  the  entire  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room,  and  a  genial  flow  of  witty  words  and  good 
wine  lighting  up  every  face. 

u  Mrs.  Dobson/'  said  he,  one  morning,  to  his  housekeeper,  "I 
wish  to  see  some  friends  here  at  dinner  next  week ;  and  if  you  have 
time  enough  to  write  the  notes  for  me,  I  will  give  you  the  list  of 
the  names.  There  are,  I  think,  ten  altogether,  and  I  shall  leave  it 
to  you  to  see  that  they  have  a  good  dinner." 

Mrs.  Dobson  was  a  lady — had  been  a  merchant's  widow  for  some 
thirty  years — took  the  bottom  of  the  Doctor's  table,  and  was  more 
than  a  mother  to  the  younger  boarders.  She  knew  what  he  meant 
by  a  good  dinner,  and  it  was  ready  on  the  appointed  day.  Among 
the  guests  was  the  old  Squire  and  his  wife,  the  young  married 
people  from  the  Farm,  Dr.  Vining,  a  red-hot  Irish  curate  from 
the  parish  of  St.  Alphege,  the  incumbent  of  St.  Padron's,  a  local 
antiquary,  and  a  half-pay  Captain  in  the  Navy,  who  was  the 
Doctor's  landlord,  enjoyed  a  good  dinner,  and  played  a  good  hand 
at  whist. 

It  was  a  snug,  cosy  dinner,  and  though  several  of  the  guests 
were  neither  specially  wise  nor  witty  in  conversation,  the  stream 
of  talk  never  flagged,  and  all  "  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell/' 
The  viands  were  good  and  abundant,  the  wine  was  sound,  the  host 
had  the  happy  and  kindly  art  of  making  his  guests  feel  at  home, 
and  the  talk  wandered,  at  each  one's  own  free  will,  on  topics  of  all 
kinds : — 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

One  of  the  little  problems  of  the  day  is  the  eccentric  way 
in  which  dinner-table  talk  ebbs  and  flows,  rises  suddenly  into 
stormy  jangle,  or  dies  out,  suddenly  jumps  from  the  North  Pole 
to  the  South,  or  lights  upon  some  unimagined,  unforeseen  topic, 
without  the  slightest  apparent  cause.  Another  odd  thing  is,  that 
the  dullest  conversation  often  takes  place  among  eight  or  ten 
clever  people,  called  together  for  the  very  express  purpose  of 
being  clever,  and  edifying  each  other  by  wise  and  witty  talk ;  the 
fact  being  that  each  of  the  ten  is  bent  far  more  on  edifying  his 
neighbour  than  being  edified.    The  art  of  listening  well  is  a  rare 
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accomplishment,  and  a  clever  man  who  possesses  it  is  like  u  salt" 
to  the  table  at  which  he  sits.  The  Doctor  knew  this,  practised  it 
himself,  and  so  chose  and  mingled  his  guests  as  seemed  most 
likely  to  bring  about  the  happy  result. 

Frank  found  himself  on  Mrs.  Dobson's  right  hand,  on  her  left 
was  the  Squire,  and  next  to  him  Harry  Penfold,  who  had  con- 
voyed the  old  lady  from  the  Manor  House ;  while  on  Stone's 
right  was  Mr.  Tucker,  a  local  antiquary,  who  aimed  at  being 
counted  a  funny  man,  and  generally  succeeded  in  being  a  dis- 
agreeable one.  He  knew  some  little  semi-scandalous  story,  so 
said  his  enemies,  about  every  human  being  this  side  of  Exeter ; 
while  in  Exeter — so  they  also  said,  he  had  a  brother  who  looked 
after  people  further  north. 

They  had  got  as  far  in  the  banquet  as  cold  cherry  tart  and 
Devonshire  cream,  fully  discussed  the  weather,  the  last  election, 
the  affairs  of  the  Naval  Bank,  and  the  increasing  number  of  fatal 
cases  of  influenza — when,  by  some  unaccountable  change  of  cur- 
rent, three  fresh  topics  suddenly  started  up  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
table,  and  gave  rise  to  many  words — c  Coincidences/  '  Domestic 
Servants/  and  '  The  Conversion  of  the  Jews.' 

"My  dear  sir"  said  Mrs.  Dobson,  to  the  old  Squire,  "  I  don't 
believe  that  they  are  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  ourselves,  at 
all.  For  at  times  they  seem  possessed  of  neither  taste,  hearing, 
nor  smell.  I  go  into  the  kitchen,  for  instance,  in  the  middle  of 
the  morning,  and  find  the  whole  place,  back  kitchen,  pantry,  and 
larder,  saturated  with  the  abominable  odour  of  cabbage-water. 
'  Jane  !'  I  call  out,  '  Jane  ! — what  have  you  been  throwing  down 
the  sink  ?  what  is  this  intolerable  stench  ?J 

u  c  Stench,  ma'am  ?'  she  answers,  sniffing  violently  five  or  six 
times — c  stench,  ma'am  ?  I  can't  say  as  I  smells  anything.  'Twas 
only  just  now  that  cook  and  me  washed  down  the  dresser,  and  it 
all  u  sims"  as  sweet  as  sweet  to  me,  ma'am/ 

u c  Not  smell  this  dreadful  stench,  Jane  V  I  repeat,  c  why  I 
can  positively  taste  it.'  But,  my  dear  Squire,  I  might  as  well 
talk  to  the  kitchen  door.  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  differently 
framed — the  whole  class  of  them,  from  beginning  to  end.  They 
would  live  in  the  very  midst  of  stinks  of  this  kind  for  a  twelve- 
month, and  never  find  it  out  till  they  got  ulcerated  throats  or 
typhus  fever." 

u  Constant  habit/'  suggests  the  Squire,  who  is  meekly  listen- 
ing, over  his  glass  of  Port  and  Stilton — u  constant  habit,  Mrs. 
Dobson,  will  do  wonders  with  most  of  us.  There's  a  stable-boy 
at  the  Manor  House,  whose  mother  used  to  give  him  the  strap 
every  morning  before  breakfast — so  regularly,  that  at  last  he  used 
to  relish  it.    It  gave  him  an  appetite  for  his  victuals,  I  believe  ; 
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but  as  for  feeling,  I  don't  think  he  knows  what  the  word  means 
to  this  day/' 

"  Quite  so,  Squire ;  it's  the  same  with  them  all — indoors  or 
out,  downstairs  or  up.  For  example,  I  go  up  into  the  little  boys' 
bedroom,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  matrons  sitting-room — 
6  Jones  V  I  call  out,  ( Jones  !  Jones  !'  waxing  louder  at  each  word, 
c  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  horrible  uproar  ?  It's  past  ten 
o'clock ;  I  expect  the  Doctor  to  be  at  home  every  minute — what 
in  the  world  are  the  young  gentlemen  doing  V 

"  Out  comes  Jones  from  her  sanctum  at  the  end  of  the  long 
room,  candle  in  hand,  and  looking  as  meek  as  a  mouse — 

"  f  Noise,  ma'am  ?  I  can't  say  that  I  'eard  anything  moving 
ma'am.  The  young  gentlemen  was  all  in  bed  punctially  at  half- 
after  nine,  ma'am ;  and  I  haven't  'eard  a  sound  since  the  lights 
was  out.    They're  all  snug  in  bed  now,  ma'am.' 

"  '  But  the  noise,  Jones — what  was  it  all  about?  Such  a  ter- 
rific din  was  going  on,  that  I  had  to  scream  out  your  name  loudly 
three  times  before  you  heard  me.    You  must  be  getting  deaf.' 

st  And,  if  you  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  every  boy  in  that  room 
wTas  out  of  his  bed  when  I  looked  into  the  room,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and  leap-frog,  bolstering,  and  High  Jinks  going  on,  as  if  all 
Bedlam  was  let  loose.  The  fact  is,  they  have  neither  noses,  nor 
ears  ;  and  as  for  tasting — " 

But  at  this  moment,  a  fierce  battle  being  waged  across  the 
table  between  Mr.  Molony  and  Hicketts,  came  to  a  sudden  and 
sharp  climax. 

The  little  antiquary's  ferretty  voice  was  heard  above  all  the 
loud  Babel  of  words — 

"  My  dear  Molony,  you  may  say  what  you  like,  but  every 
single  convert  from  Judaism  by  your  darling  Society  costs  the 
public  exactly  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  pounds,  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  halfpenny  —  so  I  gather  from  the  best 
authorities.    And  that  is  only  for  the  first  time  of  conversion." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is,"  replies  the  ardent  Molony,  "  ye  are 
misinformed — entirely  misinformed,  sir." 

€t  But  it's  all  down  in  black  and  white  in  your  own  Reports," 
replies  Hicketts  ;  "  printed  and  published,  and  distributed  gratis. 
If  we  can't  believe  your  own  Secretary,  who  is  to  be  believed  ? 
There  it  all  is,  in  your  last  Report,  which  vouches  for  two  years — 
'  two  most  interesting  cases  of  conversion/  says  the  Secretary — '  that 
of  Isaac  Sloman  and  his  wife  Judith — have  occurred,  the  husband  in 
November  of  last  year,  the  wife  in  June  of  this/  and  the  total  ex- 
penses are  just  double  the  little  sum  which  I  named  just  now — 
twice  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  pounds  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  halfpenny.    On  the  whole,"  continued  the  bitter  little 
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•antiquary,  "  it's  lucky  you  don't  convert  more  than  one  Israelite 
in  a  twelvemonth,  or  the  parent  Society  might  become  bankrupt ; 
especially  if  Judy  or  Isaac  should  either  of  them  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  migrate  up  the  country,  or  go  through  the  i)rocess  of 
conversion  over  again — as  most  of  them  do,  I'm  told.  I  should 
advise  you,  Mr.  Molony,  to  try  your  hand  on  some  of  the  boat- 
men and  fishermen  fellows  always  lounging  about  the  Pier-head. 
Depend  on  it,  they  would  go  through  the  operation  for  much  less 
than  one  of  these  unbelieving  Israelites,  and  be  far  more  likely 
not  to  require  a  second — " 

But  this  was  far  more  than  Molony  could  stand. 

"  The  fact  is/'  he  suddenly  cried  out — "  the  fact  is,  ye  are  an 
entire  unbeliever  yourself,  Mr.  Bicketts,  and  therefore  ye're  so 
ready  to  scoff  at  what  the  Society  is  doing  for  the  poor  Jews.  As 
for  the  fishermen  and  boatmen,  ye'll  hardly  believe  me,  Dr. 
Horam,  when  I  say  that  we've  been  hard  at  work  for  the  last  six 
months  in  sounding  a  trumpet  among  them,  but  they  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  light,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them  is  jist  like 
pouring  water  through  a  sieve/' 

("  There's  a  couple  of  metaphors  for  you,"  whispered  the 
spiteful  little  Ricketts) ,  as  he  said  aloud,  "  Gudgeon,  after  all,  is 
the  only  c  flame'  they  listen  to — and  he  converts  them,  so  I'm 
told,  by  the  hundred." 

At  this  point  Penfold,  who  saw  that  the  waters  were  getting 
rather  troubled,  for  the  old  Doctor's  sake  interposed  a  word,  and 
tried  to  make  the  peace. 

u  It's  a  hard  matter  now-a-days,  I  daresay,  to  make  a  Christian 
out  of  a  Jew ;  but  one  can't  forget  that,  luckily  for  us,  all  the 
first  Christians  were  once  Jews — perhaps  the  Apostles  themselves  ; 
and  after  all,  though  it  does  seem  rather  expensive,  it  may  be  well 
worth  any  cost  to  snatch  a  man  out  of  the  darkness  of  modern 
Judaism,  which  in  a  multitude  of  cases  is  no  other  than  mere 
absence  of  all  religion,  and  bring  him  to  the  light  of  truth.  As 
to  the  boatmen,"  he  added,  turning  as  he  spoke  to  the  host,  "  they 
are  hard  and  rough  enough  on  the  outside,  no  doubt,  but  once  get 
below  the  surface,  and  there's  good  stuff  to  work  on  underneath. 
I  have  been  at  work  among  them,  like  my  friend  here,  and  have 
been  rather  more  fortunate,  I  hope ;  chiefly,  I  think,  because  I 
happened  to  light  first  of  all  upon  an  old  man  named  Miller,  who 
is  a  sort  of  chief  among  them.  He  was  in  sad  trouble  when 
I  called,  poor  fellow,  about  his  daughter,  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  her  father's  cottage,  and  left 
him  nearly  broken-hearted ;  and  I  managed  to  say  a  word  of 
comfort  to  him." 

Mr.  Frank  Stone,  who  sat  opposite  to  his  friend  the  speaker, 
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and  was  drinking  in  every  word,  at  this  sudden  mention  of  his 
victim's  name,  felt  a  tinge  of  cold  perspiration  creep  over  him, 
and  knew  that  he  had  become  suddenly  pale.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
on  Penfold,  and  this  was  all  he  could  do.  For  once  his  usually 
indomitable  assurance  failed  him,  though  he  dreaded  alike  to  join 
in  the  conversation,  and  to  refrain  from  taking  some  part  in  it. 
But  Nemesis  had  not  done  with  him  as  yet. 

Three  or  four  of  the  guests  at  once  professed  to  take  the- 
deepest  interest  in  the  case  of  the  old  fisherman,  and  begged  that 
they  might  hear  his  whole  story — so  earnestly,  that  Penfold  had 
no  resource  but  to  narrate  all  the  strange  and  sad  adventure  from 
the  very  beginning,  as  he  had  by  degrees  extracted  it  from  Miller, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  visits. 

The  result  was  a  loud  expression  of  pity  for  the  old  man,  and 
many  strong  words  in  condemnation  of  the  scoundrel  who  had  led 
her  astray;  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Frank  Stone  had  to  listen  in 
silent  confusion  of  face ;  and  in  some  of  which,  therefore,  he  felt 
bound  to  join,  difficult  as  the  task  was. 

"  He  must  be  an  infernal  rascal/'  roared  out  the  old  Squire, 
"  whoever  he  is  !"  as  Penfold  finished  his  story. 

"  So  much/'  sneered  Rickets,  u  for  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
police  ! — a  young  girl  carried  off  in  broad  daylight,  and  never 
heard  of  again.  If  she  had  been  a  rich  man's  child,  they  would 
have  found  her  long  before  this,  eh,  Doctor  ?  I'll  be  bound  they 
would." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Frank  Stone,  u  a  strange  thing 
that  they  can  t  find  him  now,  rich  or  poor.  I  have  heard  some- 
thing of  the  story  before,  some  months  ago,  now.  But  I  fancied 
they  must  have  heard  of  the  girl  long  before  this.  In  fact/'  he 
added,  turning  to  his  father,  "  I  gave  the  old  man  a  £5  note 
to  help  him  in  the  search,  on  that  unlucky  day  when,  as  you  may 
recollect,  I  tumbled  into  one  of  the  gutters  in  the  meadow." 

"  Have  they  no  suspicion  as  to  who  the  villain  may  be  ?"  in- 
quired little  Dr.  Vining,  from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

"  It  seems  not,"  replied  Penfold ;  "  none  that  I  could  hear  of- 
All  that  seems  to  be  known  is,  that  the  girl  went  away  the  next 
day  by  the  Exeter  coach." 

"  It's  my  opinion,"  said  the  antiquary,  "  that  the  whole  case 
looks  very  much  like  a  got- up  one.  The  old  man  is  in  danger  of 
the  workhouse,  and  wants  to  make  up  a  little  pot  of  money — say 
by  subscription ;  and  his  daughter,  having  gone  out  to  service,  he 
invents  this  interesting  little  tragedy.  Now,  if  your  Society,  Mr. 
Molony,  could  try  their  hands  on  him,  and  convince  him  of  the 
error  of  his  ways — that  would  be  something  for  their  money." 

"  Ricketts  !  Ricketts  !"  interposed  the  host — "  you  are  too  badx 
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far  too  bad  !  hold  your  naughty  tongue  directly,  and  let  us  see 
what  can  be  done  to  help  this  old  man  out  of  his  trouble.  Surely 
if  we  all  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets — " 

"That's  exactly  what  the  'don't  cares3  do/3  interrupted 
Bicketts  once  more,  "  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  never 
take  them  out  again." 

"But  we  will  take  them  out  again/'  says  his  host,  "  arid  you, 
Bicketts,  shall  be  the  very  first.  I  should  say  that  a  guinea  or 
two,  all  round,  would  be  enough  to  find  the  girl  in  a  week,  if  the 
matter  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  detective.  The  only 
wonder  to  me  is,  how  such  a  matter  could  have  been  allowed  to 
rest  so  long — and  nothing  done  in  it." 

"  There  it  is,  again,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  widow  in  the 
Squire's  ear.  "  The  lower  orders  are,  I  am  sure,  of  a  different 
race  of  being  entirely — no  ordinary  senses,  no  tastes,  no  feelings. 
If  this  wretched  old  man  had  not  been  dead  to  all  feeling,  he 
would  have  found  his  child  in  a  week." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  ma'am,  at  all,"  muttered  the  Squire,  in 
reply,  for  he  was  in  a  state  of  wrath.  "  I  don't  know  that  at  all. 
It's  easy  enough  to  drown  your  Tabby's  kittens — but  not  easy  to 
prove  that  she  don't  feel  it.  The  old  fellow,  most  like,  is  half  wild 
with  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  child.  And,  begging  your  pardon, 
Mrs.  Dobson,  as  I  said  before,  the  fellow  that's  at  the  bottom  of 

this  black  business  is  a  d  d  rascal." 

More  talk  ensued  after  this,  but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  all 
the  guests  subscribed  liberally  towards  raising  a  fund  (even 
Bicketts  himself)  for  the  employment  of  a  private  detective,  who 
was  to  be  had  down  from  London ;  and  the  money  was  placed  in 
Penf old's  hands,  to  be  used  as  he  should  think  best,  after  seeing 
the  old  man  Miller,  and  finding  out  what  he  wished  to  be  done. 

In  all  this  arrangement  the  host  took  a  most  active  and  liberal 
part ;  and,  after  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  pleasant  game  or  two  of 
whist,  his  guests  went  away  more  satisfied  than  ever  with  his 
genial  hospitality  and  kindliness  of  heart. 

Mr.  Frank  Stone's  feelings,  as  he  drove  home  that  night,  it 
must  be  left  to  the  reader's  keen  perception  to  imagine.  All  I  can 
say,  at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  is,  that  the  unhappy  ponies  felt  the 
lash  of  his  whip  with  bitter  surprise,  while  poor  "  Little  Sunshine" 
had  to  endure  the  bitterer  edge  of  his  angry  tongue.  So  bitter,  so 
unprovoked,  indeed,  was  his  anger,  in  fact,  that  he  himself  was 
conscious  of  his  own  rage,  and  folly  in  giving  way  to  it ;  and  in 
his  own  crafty  fashion,  at  once  hastened  to  atone  for  it. 

"  I  don't  know,  Frank,"  said  his  wife  at  last,  "  what  I  have 
done  to  provoke  all  these  bitter  words." 

"  The  fact  is,  Mary,"  was  his  answer,  "  that  Horam's  port 
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wine  never  agrees  with  me ;  and  I  have  got  a  beastly  head-ache. 
I  am  always  cross  when  I  get  these  head-aches." 

She  said  nothing  in  reply.  If  she  had  spoken,,  her  words 
would  have  been,  "  How  terribly  frequent  these  head-aches  are 
becoming."  But  she  was  thinking  of  her  little  son,  and  wonder- 
ing whether  nurse  had  got  him  safely  asleep  in  his  cot. 

So  she  wisely  held  her  tongue.  Then  she  thought  of  the  poor 
fugitive  and  outcast — the  young  girl  of  whom  she  had  heard  that 
night ;  and  her  heart  was  fired  with  anger  and  pity,  as  she  thought 
of  her  desolate  condition  and  the  villain  who  had  wrought  it. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Horam  was  calmly  smoking  a  pipe  in  his 
study,  before  going  to  bed.  Mrs.  Dobson  was  counting  her  silver 
spoons,  which  had  just  been  cleaned  and  brought  up-stairs.  Her 
pity  had  effervesced  and  subsided.  Pcnfold,  looking  out  on  the 
calm  sea,  walked  homewards  along  the  cliff,  and  wondered  how 
Miller  would  like  the  idea  of  employing  a  detective. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SHAMELESS  TO  THE  LAST. 
"  Ilium  periisse  duco  cui  periit  pudor." — Plautus. 

Frank  Stone  was  grieved,  annoyed — nay,  almost  terrified  at 
what  had  happened  on  the  previous  evening;  but,  among  all  his 
varied  miseries,  the  happy  element  of  shame  was  utterly  wanting. 
He  had  been  playing  a  long,  difficult,  and  crooked  game ;  and 
having,  in  some  way  or  other,  made  a  false  move,  he  had  now  to 
suffer  for  it.  To  him,  this  seemed  to  be  the  whole  case.  He  was 
no  more  troubled  with  remorse  than  the  alligator,  who  finds  out  a 
barbed  hook  in  the  centre  of  the  tempting  bait  he  has  just  swal- 
lowed. The  only  thing  was,  how  to  get  rid  of  the  barb,  or,  at 
least,  to  prevent  others  from  seeing  that  he  was  hooked. 

But,  however  destitute  of  shame,  he  was  not  superior  to  fear, 
or  wanting  in  determination  to  carry  out  any  plan  that  promised 
to  save  him  from  exposure.  The  result  of  much  careful  thought, 
while  he  smoked  his  morning  cigar  in  the  garden,  was  a  conviction 
that,  at  all  hazards,  he  must  at  once  go  to  Crampton,  and  see  what 
could  be  done,  by  dint  of  coaxing  or  bullying,  to  induce  the  victim 
of  his  treachery  to  leave  that  quiet  retreat  for  a  more  distant  and 
secret  one,  that  it  might  defy  the  sharp  eyes  of  a  detective  to 
discover. 

After  lunch,  therefore,  at  which  he  was  more  than  usually 
polite  to  his  wife,  he  calmly  said,  "  I  have  heard  of  a  good  retriever 
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puppy  at  Bingwood,  Mary,  and  am  going  to  ride  over  to  look  at 
him  this  afternoon." 

Having  ridden  quietly  through  the  village  towards  Bingwood, 
about  a  mile  on,  he  turned  off  by  a  cross-road  to  Crampton,  and, 
once  on  the  open  down,  set  off  at  a  round  gallop. 

Having  put  up  his  horse  at  "  The  Blue  Lion/' — the  very  same 
inn  where  poor  Fanny  had  rested  on  the  day  of  her  pretended 
marriage, — he  asked  the  landlord  if  there  were  not  some  curious 
remains  of  an  old  castle  to  be  seen  near  the  church,  and  set  off  as 
if  in  hot  haste,  to  visit  them.  He  actually  went  up  to  the  ruins, 
gravely  inspected  an  old  broken  arch,  and  then  walked  slowly  on 
to  Mrs.  Slater's  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  road.  What  to  do,  or  to 
say,  when  he  got  there,  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind.  The 
chapter  of  accidents  must  determine  that  for  him. 

He  looked  eagerly  at  the  windows  as  he  crossed  the  little 
garden,  and  as  eagerly  rang  the  bell.  But  not  a  glimpse  of  the 
well-known  face  he  looked  for  could  be  seen,  nor  for  some  minutes 
did  any  one  answer  the  bell.  The  fact  was,  that  the  widow  had 
seen  him  coming  towards  the  house,  and,  being  utterly  at  a  loss  at 
the  moment  what  to  do  in  such  an  emergency,  stood  still  for  a 
while  to  think. 

Presently,  however,  she  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and, 
with  a  woman's  ready  wit,  looking  wondrously  surprised  at  her 
visitor,  said — 

ec  Good  morning,  sir.  Who  would  have  dreamed  of  seeing  you 
here,  after  such  a  long,  long,  staying  away  ?" 

u  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Slater.  May  I  come  in,  and  ask  for 
your  poor  invalid  ? w 

He  waited  for  no  answer,  but  quietly  stepped  over  the  thres- 
hold, and  was  soon  in  the  widow's  little  kitchen. 

"  You  may  step  in,  if  you  please/'  said  the  widow,  suddenly 
changing  her  tone  to  one  of  icy  coldness ;  "  but,  as  for  her  you 
call  my  poor  invalid,  I  know  nothing  about  her,  except  that  she  is 
not  here." 

"Not  here  \"  cried  Stone,  in  utter  amazement,  "then,  where 
on  earth  is  she?" 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  wras  the  cool  answer ;  "  and,  if  I  did 
know,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  tell  you.  The  poor  girl  you 
call  my  invalid,  you  brought  here  as  your  wife ;  and,  from  that 
day  to  this,  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  you,  nor  has  she.  She  might 
have  been  dead  and  buried  twenty  times  over  for  what  you  seemed 
to  care.  And  now  you  come  here,  with  a  mighty  smooth  tongue, 
to  know  how  'the  poor  invalid'  is !" 

The  old  woman  uttered  these  few  words  so  rapidly,  fiercely,  and 
with  such  withering  contempt  in  her  whole  tone  and  manner, 
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that  they  fairly  plunged  Mr.  Stone  into  sudden  anger  and  amaze- 
ment. But  he  was  too  wise  and  cunning  a  plotter  to  give  back 
bitter  words  in  reply. 

"Mrs.  Slater/'  he  said  quietly,  "you  are  annoyed  and  angry,, 
and  say  hard  things,  but — " 

"  I  don't  want  any  of  your  c  buts/  man/'  she  again  fiercely 
interrupted.  "  I  am  angry,  if  you  like  ;  angry  as  when  I  set  my 
foot  upon  a  crawling  snake  in  the  road,  and  give  the  beast  a  good 
stamp ;  angry  at  the  sight  of  a  nasty  villain  of  a  fellow  who  had 
no  mercy  on  the  poor,  helpless,  girl  he  had  ruined  and  cast  off,  but 
left  to  live  or  die  in  her  shame — as  chance  might  be.  She  was  in 
your  power,  and  was  afraid  of  you ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  dare  you  to 
your  face.  You'd  better  take  yourself  out  of  the  house,  if  you. 
don't  wish  me  to  mark  your  face  with  my  nails  !" 

"  There,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  there,  now,  I've 
said  what's  bin  in  my  mind  for  many  a  long  day.  And  we'll  have 
justice  of  you  yet,  me  and  that  poor  girl — we  will!" 

Once  more  Stone  was  speechless  with  astonishment  and  rage. 
But,  at  last,  he  recovered  himself  enough  to  say  quietly — 

"  If  you  won't  hear  quietly  what  I've  got  to  say,  it's  of  no  use 
for  me  to  attempt  to  speak.  But  one  thing  I  must  add :  Ever 
since  your  lodger  first  came  to  you,  I  have  regularly  sent  money 
to  her  from  time  to  time ;  and  she  only  had  to  ask  for  more  to 
have  it.  What  has  become  of  all  this  money,  Mrs.  Slater  ?  If 
she  has  left  you  all  these  long  months  that  you  tell  of — " 

"Every  sixpence  you  ever  sent  to  her  she  has  had;  and  I've 
got  the  receipts  in  her  own  words." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Slater,"  he  continued,  u  how  could  you  send 
money  to  her,  if  you  don't  know  where  she  is  ?" 

"I  don't  know  where  she  is.;  but  I  do  know  where  money  is 
to  be  sent  to  for  her.  I  begged  and  implored  her  to  let  me  know 
where  she  was,  that  I  might  come  and  see  her,  and  help  her  to 
trace  out  the  scoundrel  who  has  brought  her  to  such  misery.  But 
this  she  won't  do,  poor,  dear  thing." 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Stone,  in  his  gentlest  and  most  in- 
sinuating voice,  "now  you  have  a  chance  of  doing  her  a  great 
benefit.  I  have  a  piece  of  good  news  for  her,  that  I  have  come 
over  here  on  purpose  to  tell.  It's  of  real  importance  to  her,  and 
you,  as  a  true  friend,  are  surely  bound  not  to  let  slip  the  chance  of 
its  reaching  her." 

But  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  melt  granite  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  treacle. 

"Never!"  cried  the  old  woman,  "never  shall  you  get  it  out 
of  me.  You  bring  a  piece  of  good  news  to  her  !"  she  added, 
with  her  old  bitter  scorn — "  you  /    Why,  you've  got  lies  written. 
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in  your  '  cruelty'  *  face,  as  you  stand  there  palaverin'  and 
palaverin'. " 

But  this  was  rather  more  than  Stone  reckoned  on  or  could 
bear. 

u  Very  well,  Mrs.  Slater,"  he  said,  bitterly.  fr  I  cannot  stop 
your  venomous  tongue,  nor  that  of  any  other  foolish,  old,  brawling 
female.  But,  if  you  are  so  tremendously  interested  for  your 
friend, — whose  address  you  know  well  enough,  I  can  see,  and 
refuse  to  give  it  up  for  her  good,  simply  because  I  ask  for  it, — 
just  remember  one  thing:  from  this  day  forward,  until  I  know 
her  right  address, — the  place,  in  short,  where  you  and  your  friends 
have  hidden  her, — not  one  sixpence  more  money  shall  she  have 
from  me.  Five-pound  notes  perhaps  grow  on  blackberry  bushes, — 
in  these  parts  ?  If  so,  no  doubt  you  can  easily  provide  for  her. 
Good  morning,  ma'am ;  you  have  had  your  say,  and  I  have  had 
mine." 

u  Stop,  sir,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  You  have  had  your  turn, 
as  you  say ;  but  I  haven't  done  yet.  You'll  leave  her  to  starve,  will 
you  ?  or  to  share  the  crust  of  a  poor,  lonely  widow  ?  Well,  as 
long  as  I  have  a  roof  over  me  she's  welcome  to  a  bit  of  bread,  and 
a  corner  by  the  fire  side ;  welcome  as  flowers  in  spring.  But, 
don't  cry  quits  till  you're  out  of  the  wood.  That  poor  girl's 
money  is  a  coming  due  on  the  first  of  the  month.  All  I  have  got 
to  say  is  this,  if  it  don't  reach  me  as  usual  on  the  reg'lar  day,  your 
family  and  friends  shall  hear  the  whole  story  within  a  week;  and 
very  pleased,  no  doubt,  they'll  be  to  hear  it.  She  can't  or  won't 
right  herself.  I'll  fight  for  her  while  there's  breath  left  in  me. 
Good  morning,  sir.  And  now  you  may  take  yourself  off  as  soon 
as  you  please ;  and  the  place  '11  sim  sweeter  and  fresher  when 
you're  gone,"  added  the  furious  old  woman,  relapsing  into  her 
broadest  Devonshire  with  the  sense  of  her  triumph. 

To  this  final  and  utterly  unexpected  stroke  Mr.  Stone  had  not 
a  single  word  of  reply  to  make.  He  was,  in  fact,  utterly  "  dumb- 
foundered," — to  use  another  Devonshire  phrase. 

For  an  instant  it  flashed  through  his  mind,  in  his  desperation, 
once  more  to  try  the  effect  of  "soft  sawder"  on  his  terrible  foe; 
and  he  accordingly  began  a  speech  to  that  effect. 

But  she  indignantly  refused  to  hear  a  single  word  more  of  any 
sort. 

u  You  cheated  me  once,"  she  fiercely  interrupted  him,  "  with 
your  palaver ;  I  don't  want  no  more  sugar  and  gravel.  Go,  I've 
said  all  I've  got  to  say.  Go ;  but,  mind  you,  I'll  stick  to  my 
words,  as  sure  as  there's  light  in  Heaven." 
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Mr.  Stone,  therefore,  had  now  no  other  resource  but  to  go. 
Back  he  went  to  the  "  Blue  Lion/'  with  the  pleasing  conviction 
on  his  mind  that  he  had  been  checkmated.  "  Foiled  and  check- 
mated by  an  old  fool  of  a  woman — Damnation/9  That  was  all  he 
said. 

But  he  felt  a  great  deal  more  than  he  said,  and  his  anger  and 
his  bitter  words  would  have  been  doubly  fierce  and  doubly  bitter 
had  he  known  that  the  old  widow  woman  who  had  just  threatened 
to  expose  him,  was  in  reality  not  fully  aware  of  his  exact  name 
and  address,  and  had  no  power  to  do  what  she  threatened.  She 
had  once  seen  the  cover  of  a  letter  which  Fanny  had  addressed  to 
him  at  Encomb  (and  afterwards  destroyed),  but  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  months  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  On  this  slight  scrap  of  knowledge  she  had 
boldly  dared  to  trade,  and  thus  carried  terror  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  He,  luckily,  had  no  possible  means  of  testing  how  far  her 
knowledge  extended ;  and,  still  more  luckily,  no  means  of  bribing 
her  to  silence ;  so  that  his  visit  to  Crampton  was  not  merely  use- 
less, from  his  point  of  view,  but  had  actually  set  up  difficulties  in 
his  path,  and  left  an  enemy  where  he  hoped  to  have  made  a  friend. 
"Wherever  Fanny  Miller  might  be,  she  was  now  harder  to  get  at 
than  ever. 

Look  which  way  he  would,  the  prospect  was  a  black  one. 
Only  a  month  ago,  and  the  horizon  was  clear.  Now  the  little 
cloud — once  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand — had  suddenly  expanded 
like  magic,  and  filled  the  whole  sky. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  with  him,  as  he  rode  moodily 
homewards  that  afternoon.  He  spurred  his  willing  horse,  and 
used  the  whip,  but  the  fiercest  gallop  under  heaven  could  not  rid 
him  of  his  burden ;  and  he  was  bitterly  realizing  the  truth  of  the 
old  words,  "  Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cur  a"  when  about  a  mile  from 
home,  at  the  corner  of  a  cross-road,  whom  should  he  see  but  his 
old  friend,  Fitzgerald,  quietly  trotting  home  to  dinner  after  his 
day's  work. 

"Here  comes  the  model  young  man,  confound  him,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.    But  his  spoken  words  took  another  form. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  old  fellow.  How  are  you  ?  Why,  I  have 
not  caught  a  glimpse  of  you  for  ages.  What  have  you  been  at, 
Fitz  ?" 

"  Only  at  work,  Stone, — the  old  story, — while  you  gentlemen 
at  large  are  galloping  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  enjoying  your- 
selves. To-day  I  have  ridden  over  to  see  the  Squire,  as  they  sent 
word  this  morning  to  say  that  he  wasn't  well.  But  this,  no  doubt, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  I  was  afraid,  at  first,  of  a  touch  of 
paralysis,  the  old  man  seems  so  sadly  put  out  by  some  little 
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trouble  or  other;  but  I  hope,  if  he  keeps  quiet,  that  it  may  pass 
off.  I  may  tell  you,  though,  that  much  depends  upon  his  being 
kept  quiet/'' 

u  Many  thanks,  Fitzgerald,  for  the  hint,  upon  which  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  shall  act  most  carefully.  My  father  was  quite  well 
last  night,  and  I  heard  not  a  word  of  his  illness  before  I  started. 
I  will  ride  on  and  see  him  at  once.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  when 
will  you  come  and  see  us  ?  Mary  will  be  glad  enough  to  welcome 
you.    Dine  with  us  to-morrow,  when  you  call  on  the  Squire." 

For  a  moment  Fitzgerald  hesitated ;  but  there  was  a  tinge  of 
heartiness  in  Stone's  voice,  and  in  his  mention  of  Mary,  that  won 
him  to  say  yes. 

"  Six  o'clock,  punctually,  and  a  bottle  of  sound  Port/5  replied 
Stone.    And  thus  they  parted. 

"It  won't  do,"  thought  the  crafty  plotter  to  himself,  as  he 
cantered  away,  "  to  make  an  enemy  of  this  excellent  young  man, 
especially  while  the  Governor  is  in  this  happy  frame  of  mind.  No 
doubt,  too,  he  has  told  that  confounded  story  of  last  night  to  his 
young  friend,  and  the  two  have  gone  into  fits  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion over  it.  Upon  my  life,  Mr.  Frank  Stone,  you  have  made  a 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  of  it ;  and  I'll  be  shot  if  I  can  see  what  my 
next  step  is  to  be.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  while  the  old  gentle- 
man is  in  this  tantrum  of  his,  I  must  mind  my  P's  and  0,'s,  or  I 
may  find  myself  calmly  cut  off  with  five  hundred  a  year,  or  some 
such  trumpery  scrap.  Nor  must  I  forget  the  five-pound  note, 
on  Monday  next,  to  that  old  harridan  at  Crampton." 

"When  he  reached  the  Manor  House,  it  was  plain  enough  that 
he  had  done  well  in  riding  on  there  at  once. 

His  mother  rushed  down  into  the  hall  to  meet  him,  having 
seen  him  cantering  across  the  park,  with  many  words  of  joy  as 
well  as  of  sorrow. 

"O  Frank,"  she  cried,  "I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  come. 
Your  father  is  in  a  sad  way,  and  has  asked  for  you  several  times 
since  lunch,  when  I  sent  for  you.  You  can  hear  him  now,  stalk- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  study,  just  in  his  old  fashion.  Go  in,  and 
see  him  at  once,  there's  a  dear  boy." 

The  dear  boy  accordingly  went  off,  with  no  great  alacrity,  to 
the  study,  knocked,  and  was  told  in  a  surly  voice,  which  threat- 
ened mischief,  to  "  Come  in." 

"  Come  at  last,  are  you  ?"  were  the  old  man's  first  words. 
"  Most  grateful,  I'm  sure,  for  the  attention.  Shan't  detain  you 
long."  Here  the  speaker,  in  his  wrath,  stumbled  over  a  footstool 
in  his  way,  and  kicked  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  :  all  of 
which  threatened  "  stormy  weather"  to  Mr.  Frank  Stone. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  few  magistrates 
were  more  justly  respected  by  the  Parisians  than  M.  de  M****, 
conseiller  au  parlement.  He  was  a  man  of  some  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  hale  and  hearty,  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  a  clear-headed, 
incorruptible  judge.  In  those  days  a  Parisian  mansion  was  as 
capacious  as  a  modern  hotel,  with  dukes  for  directors.  Thus 
M.  de  M.'s  mansion  accommodated  the  whole  of  his  family — or, 
rather,  it  was  a  human  warren.  Three  married  sons,  and  a 
bishop,  the  eldest  of  his  offspring,  three  married  daughters,  a 
sister,  the  widow  of  a  President  a  Mortier,  and  a  brother,  retired 
from  military  service  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
the  Cross  of  St.  Louis,  lived  together  in  apparent  harmony,  a 
united,  happy  family.  The  eldest  and  youngest  of  his  married 
sons  had  each  a  boy,  the  second  only  girls ;  his  daughters  were 
more  prolific  than  their  brothers.  Each  of  these  family  sections 
had  their  separate  apartments,  but  every  Sunday,  and  on  certain 
holidays  and  family  festivals,  they  all  met  at  the  old  gentleman's 
table,  who,  it  should  be  stated,  had  been  for  many  years  a 
widower. 

One  morning,  while  M.  de  M.  was  engaged  in  making  himself 
master  of  a  case,  the  voluminous  documents  relating  to  which 
were  lying  before  him,  his  eye  suddenly  alighted  upon  a  sealed 
letter,  that  he  had  not  until  that  moment  noticed.  Breaking 
open  the  seal,  he  read  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Tremble,  wretch  !  Thou  hast  ruined  me  in  gaining  over  thy 
colleagues  to  thy  views.  From  this  moment  I  declare  war  against 
thee  to  the  death.  Thou  and  thine  shall  perish  one  after  the 
other,  for  my  deadly  hatred  will  not  be  satisfied  with  thy  destruc- 
tion alone.  I  shall  not  sign  my  name.  Seek  it  among  thy  nume- 
rous victims  ;  it  will  be  difficult  for  thee  to  select  it." 

Strong  in  his  own  consciousness  of  rectitude,  M.  de  M. 
threw  the  letter  aside  with  contempt,  though  he  did  not  fail  to  in- 
quire of  his  servants  how  it  came  there.  No  one  had  seen,  no 
one  knew  anything  about  it.  This  was  the  only  point  that  caused 
him  any  uneasiness,  for  it  implied  the  presence  of  a  traitor 
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beneath  his  roof,  and  yet  the  whole  of  his  household  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  his  own  or  his  father's  service.  However,  the 
affair  would  soon  have  passed  from  his  memory  had  not  a  circum- 
stance occurred  to  give  weight  to  the  threats  of  his  anonymous 
correspondent. 

One  of  the  assistants  in  the  kitchen,  feeling  somewhat 
hungry,  took  a  small  basinful  of  soup  from  the  huge  saucepan 
in  which  the  bouilli  was  simmering  for  the  family  dinner.  Hardly 
had  he  swallowed  half-a-dozen  spoonfuls,  when  he  was  seized  with 
sharp,  violent  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  his  stomach,  attended 
with  excessive  vomiting.  Vigorous  remedies  were  promptly 
applied,  and  by  degrees  the  poor  fellow  was  restored  to  health. 

The  master  of  the  house  now  called  all  his  people  together, 
and  warned  them  that  there  was  an  unscrupulous  enemy  among 
them,  who  had  vowed  the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  family. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  pleasant  relations  that  had  always 
existed  between  them,  and  implored  them,  for  their  own  sakes,  not 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  who  would  assuredly  conduct 
them  to  the  gallows.  Moved  by  his  dignified  and  fatherly 
address,  his  servants  fell  on  their  knees,  and  with  tears  and  sobs 
protested  their  innocence  and  fidelity,  and  vowed  vengeance  against 
the  ungrateful  monster  who  should  seek  to  injure  the  best  of 
masters. 

For  all  that,  the  second  son,  M.  de  Niore,  his  wife,  and  two  of 
their  children,  expired  in  great  agony  within  the  week,  after  a  few 
hours  of  intense  suffering.  It  was  a  hot,  close  evening,  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  and  all  four  had  drunk  copiously  from  a 
carafe  of  eau  de  groseille.  The  unfortunate  lady  was  expecting 
her  confinement,  and,  before  she  closed  her  eyes  in  eternal  sleep, 
gave  birth  to  a  male  child.  Madame  de  Vartelle,  the  wife  of  the 
youngest  son,  took  her  little  nephew  into  her  arms,  and  promised 
the  dying  mother  she  would  bring  him  up  as  her  own,  and  that  he 
should  be  as  a  brother  to  her  own  boy.  He  was  then  consigned 
to  the  wife  of  a  tenant,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  and 
who,  by  good  fortune,  was  nursing  a  babe  some  weeks  old.  This 
woman  was  next  day  sent  back  to  her  farm,  with  her  little  treasure, 
to  keep  him,  at  least,  out  of  harm's  way. 

A  week  later,  M.  de  Vartelle,  hearing  a  man  in  the  street 
below  crying  ripe  figs,  opened  the  window,  and  calling  to  the 
itinerant  fruiterer,  purchased  a  basket  of  them.  To  save  trouble, 
he  hoisted  up  the  fruit  with  a  piece  of  string,  and  then  carried  it 
off,  as  a  present,  to  his  father,  whom  he  knew  to  be  partial  to  figs. 
The  old  gentleman,  however,  chanced  to  be  particularly  engaged, 
and  M.  de  Vartelle  accordingly  returned  to  his  own  apartment. 
Setting  down  the  figs  on  a  side-table,  he  thought  no  more  about 
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them  ;  but  an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  being  tempted  by  their  fresh- 
ness and  luscious  odour,  he  devoured  some  half-a-dozen.  Almost 
immediately  he  was  seized  with  burning  pains,  accompanied  by 
intense  dryness  in  the  throat,  and  much  vomiting.  One  of  the 
servants  hurried  off  in  search  of  a  doctor,  and  another  went  to 
summon  his  wife  from  church,  where  she  was  attending  vespers. 
M.  de  Vartelle  lingered  till  the  following  morning,  when  death 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  On  examination,  it  was  discovered 
that  very  finely- powdered  arsenic  had  been  introduced  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  figs. 

Horror  and  consternation  now  fell  upon  all.  The  old  man  was 
nearly  heart-broken.  Two  of  his  sons-in-law  declared  their  in- 
tention of  travelling  about  for  a  time,  and  went  with  their 
wives  and  children  out  of  the  doomed  house.  Madame  de  Var- 
telle, however,  vowed  she  would  never  leave  the  father  of  her  lost 
husband,  the  grandfather  of  her  children.  Her  devotedness  gave 
courage  also  to  Madame  d'Orgerel,  sister  to  the  magistrate,  who 
was  previously  on  the  point  of  taking  her  departure,  and  the 
eldest  son,  the  bishop,  who  had  been  engaged  with  the  affairs  of 
his  diocese  while  these  terrible  events  were  passing,  now  hastened 
up  to  Paris  to  comfort  and  console  his  venerable  parent.  He  pro- 
posed to  stay  a  month,  but  on  the  twenty-third  day  exhibited 
some  feverish  symptoms,  to  dispel  which  he  asked  his  aunt  and 
sister-in-law  to  make  him  a  particular  kind  of  tisane.  His  re- 
quest was  instantly  complied  with,  and,  on  his  complaining  that  it 
was  not  sweet  enough,  some  powdered  sugar  was  brought  to  him. 
The  beverage  being  at  last  to  his  taste,  he  drank  of  it  freely,  and 
towards  the  evening  was  seized  with  convulsions,  which  terminated 
fatally.  The  patient  had  time,  however,  to  make  a  will,  bequeath- 
ing his  entire  property  to  the  orphan  child  of  his  deceased  brother, 
and,  failing  him,  to  Madame  de  Vartelle's  eldest  boy. 

All  Paris  was  now  in  alarm.  The  police  were  completely  at 
fault,  and  were  indignantly  ridiculed  by  the  panic-stricken  public. 
The  bereaved  parent  was  fast  sinking  into  the  grave.  Sitting  one 
morning  in  his  library,  brooding  over  his  irreparable  losses,  he 
was  surprised  by  one  of  the  servants  hurriedly  entering  the  room, 
and  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  at  his  feet.  It  was  the  confi- 
dential valet  of  the  second  son,  whose  babe  was  at  nurse  in  the 
country. 

"  Kind  master/'  said  he,  clasping  his  hands,  "  listen  to  me 
patiently.  Do  not  think  me  mad,  I  entreat  you.  I  must  tell  you 
all,  and  then  you  may  do  what  you  please  with  me.  Two  nights 
before  M.  de  Vartelle's  death,  I  felt  some  one  shaking  me.  I 
started  up  in  alarm,  and  beheld  the  form  of  my  dear  master, 
M.  de  Niore,  pale  and  sorrowful.    He  bade  me  fear  nothing,  but 
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see  to  the  safety  of  his  child.  c  Tell  my  father/  he  said,  '  to  send 
him  far  away,  and  let  no  one  but^  yourself  know  where  he  is, 
otherwise  he  will  perish  as  surely  as  my  poor  brother  De  Vartelle/ 
With  these  words  he  vanished  from  my  sight,  or,  rather,  I 
swooned  away,  and  lay  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  until  long 
after  sunrise.  But  when  my  senses  returned,  I  fancied  it  might 
be  only  a  dream,  and  I  feared  to  mention  it  to  you,  sir,  lest  you 
should  be  angry  and  dismiss  me  from  your  service.  Two  days 
afterwards  M.  de  Vartelle  died.  I  was  torn  with  remorse,  but 
still  shrank  from  speaking  to  you.  Well,  sir,  last  Tuesday,  at 
nightfall,  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  thinking  of  my  dear  master, 
and  of  all  that  has  lately  happened,  when  I  felt  as  if  some  one 
rubbed  against  me,  at  the  same  time  that  a  chilly,  fetid'  air  made 
me  shiver — with  affright  more  than  with  cold.  A  voice,  once  well 
known  and  dear  to  us  all,  whispered  in  my  ear — c  Saint-Jean, 
thou  didst  not  love  me,  then  ?'  'Oh. !  yes,  master/  I  answered, 
'  dearly,  and  so  I  still  do/  6  How  is  it,  then/  the  voice  demanded, 
'  that  thou  refusest  to  give  me  the  consolation  of  seeing  my  boy, 
poor  George,  rescued  from  certain  death  ?  Yes,  he  will  die  as 
certainly  as  my  unfortunate  brother,  the  bishop.  My  dear  brother, 
thou  too  must  perish  V  I  heard  no  more,  but  on  Thursday  the 
bishop  died.  Since  then  I  have  known  no  peace.  I  cannot  eat, 
I  cannot  sleep,  I  dread  again  to  behold  that  melancholy  phantom. 
Oh  !  sir,  do  not  treat  these  words  as  an  idle  dream.  Save  your 
grandson  !  For  his  father's  sake,  save  the  innocent  child  V 

Of  Saint-Jean's  earnestness  there  could  be  no  doubt.  M.  de 
M.  heard  him  to  the  end,  without  interruption,  and  was  moved  by 
the  man's  affectionate  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  dead  master's  child. 
He  praised  his  fidelity,  therefore,  and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer. 
He  would  think  over  what  he  had  said,  and  decide  in  a  day 
or  two  what  course  to  take.  In  the  meanwhile  he  desired  Saint- 
Jean  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  avoid  hinting  to  any  one  what 
he  believed  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Though  quite  convinced  of 
his  servant's  sincerity,  the  old  magistrate  had  too  much  sense  to 
place  any  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  vision,  which  he  naturally 
attributed  to  a  mind  disordered  by  fear  and  sorrow. 

A  little  later  in  the  same  day  Madame  d'Orgerel  informed  her 
brother  that,  as  she  had  no  doubt  her  death  also  would  be  a 
violent  one,  she  wished  to  dispose  of  her  wealth  while  it  was  yet  in 
her  power  to  do  so.  She  accordingly  bequeathed  all  she  possessed, 
in  equal  portions,  to  the  orphan  child  of  M.  de  Niore  and  to 
Madame  de  Vartelle's  boy — in  case  of  death,  the  survivor  of  the 
two  to  inherit  all.  The  old  [man  followed  her  example,  and,  after 
making  a  handsome  provision  for  his  daughters,  left  everything  to 
the  young  De  Niore,  witli  reversion  to  his  cousin  Ambroise  de 
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Vartelle.  The  widow,  being  apprised  of  these  testamentary  dis- 
positions, wept  abundant  tears  of  gratitude,  and  promised  before 
high  heaven  to  be  a  loving,  tender,  and  devoted  mother  to  the 
orphan. 

Two  or  three  weeks  elapsed  without  any  further  mishap.  It 
was  midnight,  and  M.  de  M**"**  was  sitting  in  his  library,  poring 
over  some  important  papers,  when  the  door  softly  opened,  and 
Saint- Jean  glided  into  the  room,  seemingly  more  dead  than  alive. 
"  Ah,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  are  all  lost !  I  have  not  been  able 
to  tend  you,  and  now  Madame  d'Orgerel  must  die." 

"What  do  you  mean,  fellow?"  cried  his  master,  in  astonish- 
ment, not  unmingled  with  alarm. 

u  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  We  were  sitting  up  rather  later  than 
usual,  when  Rosette  (Madame. d'OrgereFs  lady's  maid)  told  us  a 
secret  which  even  you,  sir,  may  not  yet  know." 

"What?" 

"  Madame  is  about  to  retire  to  her  fine  chateau  in  Burgundy." 
M.  de  M"**"**  here  made  a  gesture  of  surprise,  and  Saint- Jean 
continued. 

"  This  news  set  us  off  chatting  about  many  things,  when  mid- 
night struck,  and  we  all  hurried  off  to  bed.  I  was  mounting  the 
spiral  staircase,  and  had  reached  the  third  floor,  when  it  seemed  as 
if  some  one  stood  before  me.  I  looked  up  and  again  beheld  my 
dear  master,  but  this  time  angry,  even  furious.  He  called  me  a 
wretch,  a  scoundrel,  a  faithless  slave,  and  struck  me  some  violent 
blows  on  the  arm  with  a  stick  he  held  in  his  hand.  'Go/  he 
cried,  '  go  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  that  I  command  you  to  take 
my  child  from  his  nurse,  and  convey  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  My 
aunt*s  death,  now  nigh  at  hand,  will  satisfy  him  that  I  am  not  a 
false  prophet/  " 

M.  de  M"*"*"**,  without  replying,  uncovered  Saint- Jean's  arm, 
and,  to  his  horror,  saw  that  it  was  seamed  with  fresh  wheals,  suf- 
fused with  blood,  and  indicating  considerable  severity  of  punish- 
ment. Such  tangible  proofs  of  supernatural  interposition  were  not 
to  be  gainsaid.  Incredulity  yielded  to  substantial  evidence,  and 
the  following  morning  Saint- Jean  set  off,  as  he  himself  gave  out, 
for  his  native  village  in  Lower  Brittany.  In  reality,  he  proceeded 
straight  to  Berry,  furnished  with  full  authority  and  instructions, 
which  he  executed  with  intelligence  and  discretion. 

Two  days  later,  Madame  d'Orgerel's  lady's  maid  was  missing. 
At  two  o'clock  one  morning  a  terrible  explosion  took  place  in  a 
room  adjoining  those  occupied  by  M.  de  M"***"*  and  his  sister. 
The  household,  roused  from  their  first  sleep,  rushed  to  the  spot 
whence  the  report  had  proceeded,  and  came  upon  a  scene  of  dread- 
ful confusion.    The  partition  walls  had  been  rent  asunder  like  sa 
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much  pasteboard,  the  furniture  was  strewed  about  in  fragments, 
the  window-frames  had  been  blown  out,  and  Madame  d'Orgerel 
was  found  lying  in  a  corner,  apparently  dead  of  fright,  for  no 
marks  of  violence  could  be  discovered  even  when  the  body  was 
opened.  As  for  the  old  magistrate,  he  escaped  with  a  few  bruises 
of  no  great  consequence,  but  his  spirit  was  utterly  broken.  From 
the  stove  in  Madame  de  Yartelle's  apartment  a  packet  was  taken 
containing  gunpowder,  bullets,  scraps  of  iron,  and  bits  of  glass. 
The  villain  had  doubtless  been  disturbed,  and  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  his  nefarious  preparations.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  missing  lady's  maid  had  been  the  instrument  by 
which  all  these  fearful  outrages  had  been  committed.  The  greatest 
sympathy  was  naturally  evinced  by  all  classes  of  the  population  of 
Paris,  and  M.  de  M.  had  at  least  the  proud  consolation  of  knowing 
that  all  good  men  loved,  revered,  and  pitied  him. 

Yet  a  few  days,  and  Madame  de  Yartelle  rushed  into  his 
room  in  a  state  of  despair.  Little  George  was  carried  off  from  his 
nurse,  and  in  vain  had  search  been  everywhere  made  for  the  cruel 
marauder.  The  magistrate  looked  confused,  and  even  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  then  confessed  to  his  daughter-in-law  that  the  child 
had  been  stolen  by  Saint- Jean,  acting  under  his  orders.  Madame 
de  Yartelle  at  once  commended  his  prudence,  but  suggested  the 
expediency  of  acquainting  some  confidential  friend  with  the  secret 
of  his  grandchild's  retreat.  In  the  event  of  any  accident  happen- 
ing to  himself,  his  son-in-law  might  dispute  the  identity  of  a  child 
ibr  whom  no  one  could  vouch  but  a  penniless  serving-man.  M. 
de  M.  approved  of  her  suggestions,  and  said  that  he  would  lose  no 
time  in  confiding  the  secret  to  his  brother  the  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Parliament. 

"  Have  you  such  little  faith  in  me,  dear  papa?"  she  asked  in 
..an  aggrieved  tone.  t€  Is  not  George's  adopted  mother  the  right 
person  to  watch  over  his  health  and  safety?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  child/'  said  the  good  old  man,  kissing  her 
on  the  forehead ;  "  but  your  sex  is  against  you.  In  a  court  of  law 
the  President's  declaration  would,  as  you  may  easily  imagine,  have 
much  greater  weight  than  yours,  and  I  am  anxious  to  remove  all 
possibility  of  dispute." 

Madame  de  Vartelle  had  nothing  to  reply  to  such  a  valid 
reason,  and  left  the  room,  keeping  her  thoughts  to  herself.  A  few 
evenings  after  this  M.  de  M.  was  informed  by  his  porter  that 
Saint-Jean  begged  permission  to  speak  to  him  in  private.  He 
was  instantly  admitted,  and  then  stated  that  he  had  brought  the 
boy  to  Paris,  as  the  place  of  all  others  where  he  would  be  the  least 
looked  for.  He  had  confided  the  child,  he  continued,  to  the  care 
of  one  of  his  own  sisters,  a  worthy  respectable  woman,  residing  on 
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St.  Genevieve  Hill,  where  he  could  watch  over  him  without  sus- 
picion, i 

Nothing  further  occurred  for  some  weeks,  until  one  morning, 
as  M.  de  M.  was  about  to  rise,  Saint- Jean  staggered  into  the  room, 
his  face  horribly  contorted,  and  himself  bent  nearly  double  with 
the  torture  he  was  enduring.  "In  the  name  of  Heaven!"  he 
cried,  "send  immediately  for  the  Procureur- General  and  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  Police.  I  have  a  most  important  declara- 
tion to  make  in  their  presence,  but  I  am  dying  fast.  I  have 
taken  an  antidote,  to  retard  death  a  little  while ;  but  nothing  can 
save  me." 

Hastily  throwing  on  his  clothes,  M.  de  M.  went  in  person  for 
the  high  functionaries  named  by  Saint- Jean,  while  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  remained  with  the  poor  fellow,  who  begged  hard  not  to  be 
left  alone.  Presently  he  asked,  "  Where  is  Madame  de  Vartelle  ?" 

"At  church.  This  is  her  day  for  partaking  of  the  com- 
munion." 

Saint- Jean  laughed  aloud,  but  spoke  no  more  till  the  magis- 
trates arrived,  when  he  made  this  startling  revelation  : — 

"  Madame  de  Vartelle  detested  her  husband,  and  longed  to 
be  rid  of  him,  that  she  might  be  free  to  marry  a  nobleman  of 
the  highest  rank,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  her,  but  refused  to 
make  her  his  duchess  unless  she  could  bring  him  a  proportionate 
dowry.  To  accomplish  this  end,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  study 
of  poisons,  and,  when  assured  of  her  skill,  she  bought  over  Saint- 
Jean  by  large  gifts  and  larger  promises.  Through  his  agency,  a 
public  writer  was  prevailed  upon,  by  a  bribe  of  five  louis,  to  write 
that  threatening  letter  which  preluded  the  long  catalogue  of  crimes. 
She  herself,  in  the  momentary  absence  of  her  husband,  had  con- 
trived to  introduce  the  arsenic  into  the  figs,  and  then  went  away 
quietly  to  say  her  prayers  in  church.  But  Saint-Jean  soon  took- 
fright,  and  sickened  of  the  work.  He  was  really  attached  to  his 
own  master,  M.  de  Niore,  and  mourned  his  death  with  bitter 
remorse.  To  save  his  child,  he  had  invented  the  story  of  the 
apparition,  and  even  inflicted  those  heavy  blows  upon  his  arm, 
which  eventually  overcame  M.  de  M/s  incredulity. 

"  With  her  own  hands  Madame  de  Vartelle  dragged  Madame 
d'Orgerel's  maid  from  her  bed — having  previously  drugged  her — 
and  threw  her  down  an  open  well  in  one  of  the  cellars,  after  stab- 
bing her  to  the  heart.  With  her  own  hands,  too,  she  arranged  the 
explosive  materials  in  the  two  stoves,  taking  very  good  care,  how- 
ever, to  apply  the  slow  match  only  to  one  of  them.  This  much  she 
herself  confessed  to  Saint-Jean  on  his  return  to  the  mansion,  pro- 
bably in  the  hope  of  learning  from  him  the  address  of  her  orphan 
nephew.    Disappointed  in  this,  and  fearing  her  tool  and  accom- 
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plice,  she  at  length  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  also  ;  but  the  antidote 
with  which  he  had  long  since  provided  himself,  gave  him^time  to 
expose  her  iniquities,  and  bring  her  within  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law." 

Saint-Jean  expired  as  Madame  dc  Yartcllc  entcrcd'thc  house. 
She  came  from  partaking  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Suddenly 
arrested,  and  carried  off  to  prison,  she  escaped  a  public  execution 
by  suicide.  She  strangled  herself  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and 
evidently  after  a  terrible  struggle,  for  her  body  was  covered  with 
bruises. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AT  MADAME  B  *S. 

Has  any  one  of  my  readers  ever  experienced  that  kind  of 
intense  excitement,  which  in  moments  of  great  emergency  seems 
to  reign  supreme  over  all  our  feelings,  overwhelming  as  it  were 
our  despair,  and  enabling  us  to  retain  enough  of  spirit  and  energy 
to  avoid  being  crushed  by  the  weight  of  a  new  and  unforeseen 
calamity?  If  so,  they  will  readily  guess  my  state  of  mind  when 
I  found  myself  alone  in  London,  without  shelter,  almost  without 
money,  for  the  sum  I  had  been  expecting  from  my  mother  before 
leaving  Tours,  not  having  arrived,  I  started  with  the  little  I  had, 
which  was  now  greatly  diminished  by  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

I  did  not,  however,  sit  with  my  head  in  my  hands,  crying  over 
the  extent  of  my  misfortune,  for  this  would  not  have  relieved  me 
from  my  anxiety  as  to  where  I  should  go ,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
see  strangers  staring  at  me  in  pity,  asking  me  thousands  of  ques- 
tions. Human  nature  is  not  devoid  of  curiosity,  thought  I,  and 
the  least  said  to  those  we  do  not  know  the  better. 

Not  being  able  to  speak  English,  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  myself  understood ;  but  a  man  was  sent  for,  who,  know- 
ing a  few  words  of  French,  succeeded  after  many  struggles  in 
explaining  to  me,  that  the  family  to  which  the  house  now  belonged 
was  not  in  town,  and  also  was  not  in  any  way  related  to  the  people 
by  whom  it  had  been  formerly  inhabited. 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  his  meaning.  What  was  I 
to  do  ?  Thousands  of  thoughts  rushed  at  once  into  my  head,  and 
so  confused  my  brain,  that  I  do  not  know  how  the  words,  (e  Where 
is  the  French  Embassy  ?"  escaped  me. 

I  was  directed  there.  I  jumped  again  into  my  Hansom,  and 
fouette  cocher,  I  was  for  the  second  time  since  my  arrival  driving 
through  the  streets  of  London. 

It  had  been,  indeed,  a  bright  idea  of  mine  to  ask  for  the 
French  Embassy;  but,  on  my  way  there,  I  began  to  wonder 
what  on  earth  I  should  do  when  I  found  my  humble  self  at  the 
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threshold  of  such  a  great  mansion,,  as  the  residence  of  the  Am- 
bassador was  sure  to  be. 

I  pondered  this  question  over  and  over  again,  in  an  agony  of 
feelings  impossible  to  describe,  when  all  at  once  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  seen  in  a  newspaper,  whilst  at  the  hotel  in  Paris,  the 
name  of  a  gentleman  I  knew,  who  before  leaving  England  was, 

with  his  wife,  to  be  the  guest  of  his  Excellency,   .  I 

searched  in  my  bag  for  this  paper,  remembering  that  I  had  brought 
it  with  me.  To  my  great  joy  I  had  it  still,  and  in  it  I  found  not 
only  the  name  of  the  gentleman  in  question,  but  also  that  of  the 
hotel  at  which  he  was  staying. 

To  tear  out  this  part  of  the  newspaper  was  the  business  of  half 
a  second,  and  having  now  discovered  the  little  square  hole  at  the 
top  of  the  Hansom,  I  passed  my  new  direction  through  it,  making 
my  driver  understand  more  by  gestures  than  words  that  I  wanted 
to  go  there.  I  heard  him  muttering  something,  in  a  not  very 
amiable  tone  of  voice,  but  the  horse  was  turned  suddenly  round,  and 
driven  back  again  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  had  just  come, 
wondering,  I  dare  say,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  going 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Poor  beast,  how  I  pitied  it !  His  master  drove  him  as  if  he 
were  paid  to  run  over  everything  on  his  way.  "  How  fast  they  go 
in  this  country/''  said  I  to  myself.  "  Certainly  this  horrid  vehicle 
will  upset  if  he  drive  any  longer  at  such  a  rate  \"  I  was  more 
taken  up  with  the  dread  of  being  crushed  to  pieces,  than  by  what 
had  happened  to  me  since  my  arrival  in  England. 

When  this  kind  of  hood  on  two  wheels  came  to  a  stop,  a  sigh 
of  relief  escaped  me,  and  I  jumped  out  of  it,  with  the  determina- 
tion never  again  to  enter  such  a  conveyance. 

I  was  now  in  front  of  a  rather  large  house,  with  a  stone  porch. 
Before  reaching  the  door  I  had  to  mount  a  few  steps,  which  struck 
me  with  their  whiteness ;  they  looked  as  if  no  one  was  expected  to 
walk  on  them.  I  understood,  by  the  servant  taking  my  card  at 
once,  that  Madame  Des  Ponts-Marins  was  there.  I  had  met  this 
lady  often  during  the  lifetime  of  my  father,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  her  husband;  but  still  I  was  not  certain  she  would  re- 
ceive me  well,  that  is  to  say  that  she  would  receive  me  at  all,  for 
she  certainly  was  not  expecting  me. 

I  thought  of  this  during  the  short  absence  of  the  servant,  and 
it  was  not  without  alarm  that  I  heard  his  footsteps,  as  he  came 
down  to  let  me  know  whether  Madame  Des  Ponts-Marins  were 
visible,  or  not. 

On  his  requesting  me  to  follow  him,  a  gleam  of  hope  dawned. 
xc  Madame  Des  Ponts-Marins  remembers  me  still/**  thought  I, 
*'  and  most  likely  she  cannot  understand  my  appearance  in  this 
country.  AVhat  shall  I  say  to  her  I"   Thus  soliloquizing,  I  arrived 
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at  the  door  of  a  little  sitting-room,  where  I  saw  her  seated  close 
to  a  good  fire. 

"  Where  do  you  drop  from,  Mademoiselle  !"  exclaimed  she,  ex- 
tending her  hands  towards  me. 

"Not  from  the  sky/''  answered  I,  smiling.  "1  have  just  ar- 
rived from  Paris,  and  to  my  great  distress  I  have  heard,  on  reach- 
ing my  destination,  that  the  person  who  was  to  receive  me  died 
six  weeks  ago/'' 

"  Oh !  ma  chere,  quel  affreux  malheur  /"  said  she,  with  all  the 
excitement  of  a  French  woman,  "  but  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
you  came  here  alone  ?w 

"  Yes,  indeed,'''  answered  I,  rather  amused  at  her  astonish- 
ment. u  And,  qui  plus  est,  my  loneliness  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
more  than  a  burden  to  me,  for  at  this  present  hour  I  really  do  not 
know  where  to  go." 

H  You  do  not  know  where  to  go  |,J 

"  That  is  the  positive  fact ;  and  my  box  is  as  well  off  as  I  am, 
for  since  one  o' clock  I  have  been  dragging  it  along  like  an  in- 
separable part  of  myself." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  you  must  be  awfully  tired  ?  How  selfish 
of  ifle  not  to  think  of  it.  Your  box  must  be  brought  in,  you  must 
stay  here  for  the  night,  Monsieur  will  be  delighted  to  see  you. 
Dear  me,  dear  me,  how  dreadful  to  think  that  you  are  quite  alone 
in  this  country ;  but  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it  bye  and  bye." 
And  thus  speaking,  she  rang  the  bell  to  give  her  orders  to  the 
servant. 

Oh,  how  in  my  heart  I  thanked  God  !  I  thanked  Him  as  I  had 
never  done  before ! 

Now  that  my  spirits  were  at  rest  from  their  tumult  of  anxiety, 
I  began  to  feel  all  the  fatigues  I  had  gone  through  during  the  last 
two  days.  Madame  Des  Ponts-Marins  had  refreshments  put  be- 
fore me,  but  I  could  not  partake  of  any.  I  wanted  to  be  alone — 
alone  with  my  own  thoughts,  alone  to  gain  strength  to  meet  what- 
ever trial  might  be  awaiting  me  on  the  morrow.  How  long  I  would 
have  stayed  in  bed  the  next  day  I  cannot  tell,  if  a  servant  had  not 
come  to  awake  me  about  twelve  o'clock.  When  my  eyes  were 
open,  I  really  could  not  believe  that  it  was  so  late. 

"It  is  petit  jour"  said  I  to  the  French  maid  of  Madame  Des 
Pont-Marins,  "  I  feel  tired,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  get  up  yet." 

"  Petit  jour,  Mademoiselle  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  think  it  is 
grand  jour ;  but  you  don't  know  dat  de  English  here  is  always  in 
de  fog ;  it  is  not  at  all  like  Paris  :  Je  serai  a  la  joie  de  mon  cceur, 
quand  Madame  will  go  out  of  it." 

In  her  ambition  to  show  me  how  well  she  could  speak  English, 
this  woman  would  have  gone  on  talking  much  longer,  if  her  mistress* 
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bell  had  not  called  her  away.  With  the  quickness  of  a  Soubrette 
she  rushed  out  of  my  room,  and  I  heard  her,  as  she  ran  up  the 
stairs,  answering  as  fast  as  she  could,  u  Yes,  yes  yes,  Madame." 

"  Twelve  o'clock  !"  I  looked  long  and  curiously  at  the  sky  be- 
fore I  could  believe  that  such  really  was  the  hour.  I  had  said  to 
myself,  before  leaving  Paris,  that  I  should  see  the  next  rising  sun 
in  another  land  than  my  own ;  but  I  think  I  might  have  searched 
long,  at  that  moment,  before  I  should  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  position  of  that  luminary,  for  certainly  he  was  nowhere 
visible. 

A  grey  thick  fog  spread  itself  everywhere.  It  was  cold,  it  was 
damp,  the  air  was  black,  the  streets  were  dirty,  the  gas  was  lighted 
every  where,  and  nothing  looked  bright.  "What  a  miserable, 
wretched  place  this  is  V  thought  I.  "  I  do  not  wonder  so  many 
English  go  to  France,  now."  Voltaire  was  right :  "  When  the 
sun  makes  his  appearance  here,  everyone  must  feel  inclined  to  drop 
a  curtsey/'' 

When  I  came  downstairs,  an  hour  later,  Monsieur  Des  Ponts- 
Marins  asked  me  cheerfully  if  I  did  not  fancy  myself  in  the  clouds  ? 

"  I  wonder  what  the  Parisians  would  say,"  added  he,  "  if  they 
found  themselves  in  such  a  fog  ?  This  is  not  a  cheerful  beginning 
for  your  first  visit  to  England;  but  come,  Madame  is  longing  to 
know  thousands  of  things  about  you." 

Thousands  of  things  I  was  not  at  all  in  the  humour  to  tell, 
my  reader  can  well  imagine,  for  I  shrank  from  the  idea  of  having 
to  talk  over  family  matters,  which  certainly  would  appear  more 
than  strange  to  any  one  not  familiar  with  them ;  therefore  to  the 
many  questions  and  inquiries  of  Madame  Des  Ponts-Marins,  I 
answered  cautiously ;  and  succeeded  in  making  her  fully  under- 
stand that,  having  no  fortune,  after  the  death  of  my  father, 
I  had  of  my  own  free  will  and  desire  come  to  England,  to  be  a 
governess. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  she.  "  Well,  I  think  you  will  succeed,  for 
you  are  full  of  energy.  I  wish  I  had  a  daughter,  for  then  I 
would  take  you  with  me,  but  Dieu  ne  m'a  pas  donne  d'enfants" 

"  Do  you  know  that  it  is  rather  daring  of  you,  Mademoiselle/* 
added  her  husband,  "  to  have  come  here,  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  people  who  were  to  have  received  you  ?  I  wonder 
your  mother  allowed  you  to  do  such  a  rash  thing." 

"  I  am  a  mauvaise  tete,  Monsieur  Des  Ponts-Marins,"  answered 
I ;  "  you  must  not  blame  any  one  but  me ;  and  if,  after  your 
return  to  Paris,  you  chance  to  meet  my  mother,  you  may  tell  her 
that  I  am  well  and  happy." 

"  Well,  well,  you  are  a  good  and  courageous  girl,"  added  he, 
tapping  me  on  the  shoulder  j  "  cheer  up,  better  days  will  come  !" 
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Better  days  !  I  wondered  if  such  would  ever  dawn  again  for 
me.  Did  not  I  guess  what  this  friend  of  my  father  meant  ?  did 
not  I  feel  that  he  knew  and  suspected  more  than  he  would  tell  ? 
But  the  question  now  for  me  was  to  decide  what  I  was  to  do,  for 
I  could  not  stay  very  long  with  these  kind  friends,  whom  I  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  when  I  was  most  in  need  of  kind- 
ness and  protection.  They  were  to  leave  for  the  Continent  in  a 
few  days,  and  I  should  again  be  left  alone.  I  knew  they  could 
not  do  much  to  help  me  in  my  search  for  a  situation,  and  besides, 
I  did  not  want  to  be  too  much  indebted  to  them.  I  had  left  my 
country,  my  home,  my  very  few  friends  ;  I  would  not  make  any 
fresh  acquaintances  who  might  bring  back  to  me  the  memory  of 
many  things  I  was  trying  to  forget.  I  actually  longed  to  find 
myself  among  strangers,  that  new  scenes — new  faces,  might  help 
me  to  forget — to  banish  into  oblivion  the  memory  of  the  sorrows 
of  my  young  life. 

A  newspaper  was  put  into  my  hands.  I  was  told  that  this 
was  the  way  governesses  were  engaged,  but  as  I  could  not  read 
English,  what  was  the  use  of  such  a  thing  to  me  ? 

Pride,  pride  !  how  many  have  been  led  into  evil,  only  because 
in  a  moment  of  false  shame  they  have  been  afraid  to  confess  their 
ignorance  ? 

I  would  not  say  that  I  could  scarcely  read  a  word  of  English, 
(though  I  had  received,  I  must  acknowledge,  many  lessons  in  that 
language) .  No,  I  would  not  own  it,  so  I  went  on  like  a  blind  man 
looking  for  something  he  cannot  see,  till  at  last  my  eyes  rested  on 
an  advertisement  thus  worded  : — 

"  Maison  Francaise. — Madame  B  recois  en  famille,  des 

jeunes  personnes  qui  se  destinent  a  l'lnstruction/' 

The  address  was  given,  somewhere  near  "  The  Elephant  and 
Castle/' 

I  took  a  pen  and  wrote  in  French  to  the  said  Madame  B  . 

It  was  early ;  I  was  told  my  letter  would  reach  her  the  same  day 
and  that  most  likely  I  would  have  an  answer  the  following  morning. 

I  waited  impatiently  for  the  news  it  would  bring  me. 

The  postman's  knock,  which  made  my  heart  jump  six  times 
during  the  day,  at  last  announced  a  welcome  to  the  house  of 

Madame  B  ,  who  declared  herself  most  happy  to  receive  me. 

French  was  spoken  there  all  day ;  I  should  have  a  comfortable 
room,  and  meals  c  en  commurC  on  very  moderate  terms.  This  last 
item  of  information  pleased  me,  for  I  knew  that  the  purse  in  my 
pocket  was  by  no  means  a  heavy  one,  and  economy  was  of  great 
consequence  to  me. 

I  showed  this  letter  to  my  host  and  hostess,  and  they  thought 
it  delightful — "  just  the  thing  for  me"  under  my  present  circum- 
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stances,  never  thinking,  good  people  as  they  were,  of  advising  me 
to  make  some  inquiries  regarding  what  sort  of  place  it  was,  before 
going  into  it. 

Monsieur  Des  Ponts-Marins  offered  to  take  me  there,  and  I 
gladly  accepted  his  offer;  another  letter  was  written,  and  ano- 
ther answer  received,  and  it  was  settled  that  I  should  go  to 
Madame  B  's. 

As  we  drove  along  to  my  new  abode,  I  observed  that  I  was 
getting  into  a  totally  different  part  of  the  town  from  the  one  in 
which  I  had  been  living  with  my  friends.  "  Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together/''  and  I  should  have  guessed  this,  if  I  had  not  known  it 
before.  People  and  houses  in  the  direction  in  which  I  was  going 
seemed  to  harmonize  perfectly  together.  I  felt  it  in  the  air,  I  saw 
it  in  the  faces  of  the  passers-by.  It  was  stamped  on  the  walls  of 
the  small  dwellings  on  either  side,  where  was  to  be  seen  that  air 
of  pretension  which  often  conceals  greater  misery  even  than  would 
be  found  under  a  more  wretched  exterior. 

"  I  do  not  know  this  part  of  London/''  said  my  friend,  putting 
his  head  out  of  the  cab  window. 

"  I  should  think  not/''  thought  I,  but  said  nothing. 

The  visitor's  knock, — for  I  had  noticed  already  that  in  this 
country  everybody's  knock  is  not  the  same — there  is  the  post- 
man's knock,  the  most  important  of  all;  then  there  is  the 
pompous  knock  of  the  footman,  demanding  admittance  for  his 
master  or  mistress ;  and  last  of  all,  there  is  the  humble  knock 
of  the  petitioner,  so  very  seldom  heard  below  in  the  servants' 
hall,  where  is  to  be  found  the  plenty  craved  by  the  unfortunate 
creature  whose  appeal  no  one  is  in  any  hurry  to  answer — 
the  visitor's  knock,  then,  was  quickly  answered.  An  old 
female,  who  must  have  been  alive  in  the  days  of  Methuselah, 
to  judge  by  the  antiquity  of  her  dress  and  general  aspect,  ushered 
us  into  a  kind  of  drawing-room,  the  furniture  in  which  I  guessed 
au  premier  coup  oVceil,  and  still  presume  to  think,  had  all  come  from 
the  brie  a  brae  shop.  Every  article  had  an  air  of  6  decadence?  not 
at  all  pleasant  to  look  at.  There  was  a  look  of  uncertainty  about 
everything  one  could  scarcely  define.  I  felt  like  a  dog  that,  having 
lost  the  scent,  goes  snuffing  in  the  air  to  find  out  to  what  kind  of 
strange  ground  his  four  legs  have  brought  him. 

Madame  B  did  not  keep  us  long  waiting.  She  was  evi- 
dently a  French  woman,  but  belonging  to  a  class  of  my  compa- 
triots I  had  certainly  never  seen  before.  She  was  in  stature  above 
the  middle  height,  and  rather  stout ;  her  dress,  which  was  remark- 
able, consisted  of  a  black  satin  body,  open  in  front  down  to  the 
waist,  over  a  white  waistcoat,  fastened  with  red  buttons.    A  skirt 
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of  green  c  damas/  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  and  sleeves  which 
did  credit  to  her  washerwoman,  by  their  whiteness  and  by  the 
starch,  which  evidently  had  been  liberally  used,  and  made  them 
look  as  stiff  as  paper.  Her  lips  and  cheeks  were  red,  but  a  pot  of 
rouge  had  made  them  so.  Her  hair  was  black,  but  the  marks  on 
her  forehead  round  the  roots  of  her  hair  betrayed  from  whence 
her  raven  locks  derived  their  hue.  She,  in  fact,  would  have  done 
very  well  as  an  advertisement  for  a  cosmetic  shop. 

I  felt  an  instinctive  aversion  directly  my  eyes  lighted  upon  her. 

She  spoke  French  very  well,  and  expressed  her  cordial  delight 
at  seeing  me.  I  would  be  made  very  comfortable,  she  said,  but  the 
more  I  heard  this  woman  talk  (and  she  talked  a  great  deal),  the 
more  I  distrusted  her.  There  was  something  which  made  me 
instinctively  feel  she  was  not  a  right  person  to  be  with. 

Monsieur  Des  Ponts-Marins  did  not  speak  long  with  her.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  much  engaged  with  politics  and  society,  and 
I  do  not  believe  he  knew  anything  about  that  other  half  of  this  wild 
world's  population,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  poor  wretches 
incessantly  struggling  against  the  misery  of  which  the  other  half 
has  not  the  faintest  idea.  If  he  thought  at  all,  he  doubtless  attri- 
buted any  peculiarities  in  her  appearance  to  the  fact  of  her  belong- 
ing to  a  class  of  people  of  whom  he  knew  next  to  nothing ;  and 
remembering  I  was  homeless  in  a  foreign  country,  was  glad  to 
leave  me  where,  to  his  mind,  all  seemed  tolerably  comfortable,  and 
where  I  was  likely  soon  to  hear  of  a  situation  to  suit  me. 

He  bade  me  good-bye,  thinking  me  wise  enough  to  do  well  by 
myself,  and,  according  to  the  French  fashion,  impressed  a  kiss  on 
my  forehead  before  taking  leave.  It  was  then  that  the  reaction 
came.  For  the  last  week  I  had  been  living  like  a  person  in  a 
dream,  supported  only  by  the  excitement  of  events,  which,  quick 
as  lightning,  had  succeeded  each  other  without  giving  me  time  to 
reflect ;  but  now  I  felt  all  at  once  my  heart  sink  with  despair — I 
was  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  my  utter  loneliness. 

My  courage  gave  way — I  saw  no  one  before  me — no,  not  even 
that  strange  woman,  who  stood  staring  me  in  the  face.  I  cried 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  my  soul — I  wept  for  hours,  thinking  life 
for  ever  joyless  to  me,  and,  in  my  own  helplessness,  suspecting 
everything  and  every  one.  I  believed  myself  the  most  ill-used 
person  in  the  world.  Thoughts  of  home  and  of  my  father — 
memories  of  bygone  days — came  crowding  through  my  brain. 
"  Oh,  how  sweet/''  I  said,  u  it  would  be  now  for  me  to  die  \" 

I  was  in  my  own  room,  or,  rather,  in  the  one  allotted  to 

my  use  by  Madame  B  ,  and  I  thought  I  might  there  claim  the 

right  of  being  alone.  Nevertheless,  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of 
delicacy  and  good  taste — and  notwithstanding  that  outward  exhibi- 
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tion  of  sorrow,  which  wrould  have  prompted  any  one  of  common 
courtesy  to  leave  a  stranger  alone — my  hostess  continued  to 
remain  beside  me.  There  was  certainly  nothing  to  soothe  or  com- 
fort in  her  manner,  or  in  the  words  she  addressed  to  me. 

t€  Perhaps  you  have  left  a  friend  in  France  V'  she  said,  when  I 
became  calmer. 

"  No/''  said  I,  rather  coldly,  "  I  have  left  no  one  there.  Would 
you  mind  leaving  me  now  ? — I  have  some  letters  to  write,  and  I 
wish  to  be  alone/* 

"  Oh,  certainly,  my  dear;  but  there  is  the  drawing-room — it 
would  be  warmer  for  you  to  write  there. " 

"  Thank  you/'  answered  I,  more  imperiously  than  before ; 
<c  but  I  would  rather  stay  here.  I  can  meet  you  again  when  I 
have  done  writing  my  letters." 

To  show  her  that  I  meant  what  1  said,  I  began  to  open  my 
box,  then  stood  erect,  waiting  for  her  departure — for  I  did  not 
want  her  to  pry  into  my  affairs.  I  felt  suspicious  of  that  woman 
— she  fluttered  around  me  like  an  eagle  ready  to  seize  on  its  prey. 

Seeing  my  determination,  she  at  length  walked  out  of  the 
room ;  and  I  locked  my  door  as  soon  as  she  had  taken  her 
departure. 

I  wrote  to  my  mother  a  full  account  of  what  had  happened  to 
me  since  my  departure  from  Tours,  telling  her  where  I  was,  and 
my  intention  of  finding  a  situation  as  governess  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  did  not  omit,  either,  to  inform  her  of  my  meeting  with 
Madame  Des  Ponts-Marins.  It  was  not  an  affectionate  letter, 
but  it  was  a  respectful  one.  I  had  overcome  my  first  impulse  not 
to  write  to  her  at  all ;  and  I  must  own  that  it  cost  me  much,  for 
my  feelings  were  very  bitter  against  her. 

I  wrote  also  to  the  good  Superior  of  the  convent  where  I  had 
been  so  kindly  treated,  for  I  knew  she  would  feel  for  my  dis- 
appointment, and  write  me  some  good  advice  and  encouraging 
words.  This  done,  I  went  down  to  meet  the  people  among  whom 
I  was  to  live  for  an  indefinite  time. 

I  cannot  better  describe  those  I  met  assembled  together  in 
what  was  called  the  drawing-room,  than  by  saying  that  the  mis- 
giving which  I  had  felt  on  first  meeting  Madame  B   took 

entire  possession  of  my  mind  after  I  had  been  introduced  to  my 
future  associates. 

I  soon  found  out  that  none  of  them  were  governesses;  they 
were  not  young  ladies  of  fortune  either,  or  they  could  not  have 
been  in  that  hole — for  now  that  I  know  more  about  it,  I  cannot 
give  it  any  other  name.  They  all  talked  French — plus  ou  moins 
Lien — but  their  conversation  frequently  took  a  turn  which  was 
quite  new  to  my  ears.    There  was  in  it  that  kind  of  laisser  alter 
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which  oversteps  decorum.  I  could  not  understand  what  they  said,, 
because  I  had  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind  before ;  but  there 
is  in  us  women  an  instinct  which  tells  us  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
and  I  soon  discovered  that  the  conversation  around  me  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  neither  edifying  nor  agreeable. 

I  am  writing  this  true  narrative  with  the  intention  of  publish- 
ing it  (though  I  do  not  do  so  without  recalling  many  things  I 
should  be  very  thankful  to  forget)  ;  but  if  chance  should  place  it 
before  the  eyes  of  any  poor  girl  left,  without  friends  or  protection,, 
to  push  her  solitary  way  through  the  world,  I  shall  rejoice  if  I  can 
effectually  warn  her  to  prefer  any  discomfort  rather  than  enter 
one  of  these  pensions  without  a  satisfactory  recommendation  as  to 
its  respectability.  I  doubt  not  there  are  some  which  are  well 
managed,  and  where  a  young  girl  would  meet  with  the  protection 
and  kindness  which  she  so  much  needs  \  but  the  house  of  Madame 

B  was  not  of  that  kind ;  and,  while  I  willingly  draw  a  veil 

over  the  memory  of  the  few  days  I  spent  there,  I  must  urge  u  all 
whom  it  may  concern  "  to  beware. 

It  is  better  (I  give  this r  advice  to  all  my  governess  friends 
— to  all  those  who  can  hold  up  their  head  with  pride  in  the  posi- 
tion of  trust  they  occupy)  to  go  into  a  lodging  with  simple  but 
honest  people,  to  have  one  small  room,  to  fare  less  well,  to  live 
less  comfortably,  to  starve  even,  rather  than  with  a  Madame 

B          to  be  standing  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.     Ah,  who  that 

has  not  been  tempted  knows  what  temptation  is  !  God  forbid 
that  we  should  throw  stones  at  our  neighbours,  for  we  cannot  tell 
under  what  sharp  trials  they  have  fallen  !  Their  Father  knows, 
and  He  will  have  mercy. 

There  was  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  in  that  house  called  Alice 
— a  pure,  simple  girl — the  only  honest  one  among  the  inmates  I  do 
believe.  They  had  tried  hard  to  make  her  like  themselves ;  but 
she  was  of  a  different  stamp.  High-minded  and  refined,  she 
shrank  from  their  companionship,  and  I  saw  her  safe  and  away 
from  that  den  before  I  was  able  to  leave.  My  meeting  her  was  a 
providence  to  me,  for  she  warned  and  perhaps  saved  me.  Many 
will  ask,  most  probably,  "  Why  did  you  stay  there  ?"  They  must 
remember  that  I  had  nowhere  to  go,  and  that  it  was  only  long 
after  I  had  left  the  house  that  I  heard  what  kind  of  people  I  had 
been  with.  Alice,  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  told  me  enough  to 
put  me  on  my  guard ;  but  she  knew  nothing  of  what  I  discovered 
afterwards.  They  had  every  reason  to  hide  their  bad  devices  under 
a  false  semblance  of  respectability  before  those  who  were  better 
than  themselves. 

Three  days  after  my  arrival  at  Madame  B  's,  I  received  a 

letter  from  my  mother.    She  had  lost  no  time  in  answering  me. 
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It  looked  as  if  she  feared  I  would  entertain  the  hope  of  receiving 
some  sympathy  from  her ;  but,  if  such  had  been  the  case,  her 
few  words  would  have  soon  dispelled  that  idea  from  my  mind,  for 
she  plainly  told  me  that  I  fully  deserved  whatever  happened  to  me ; 
and  that  now  I  had  left  my  country,  I  was  to  act  for  myself,  and 
torment  her  no  more  with  my  complaints.  She  did  not  enclose 
any  money  in  that  brief,  unkind  note ;  but  gave  me  the  address  of 
a  house  at  which  I  was  to  call  for  the  amount  I  wanted. 

It  was  in  Pimlico.  Not  knowing  my  way  there,  I  asked  Alice 
to  accompany  me,  and  she  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  going 
out,  for  she  seldom  left  the  house,  as  she  was  timid  and  easily 
frightened.  We  went  in  an  omnibus  ;  but  we  had  started  rather 
late,  and  when  we  reached  our  destination  it  was  quite  dark. 

Mrs.  Sterling  was  the  name  of  the  person  I  had  to  ask  for. 
•She  was  at  home.  The  servant  requested  me  to  wait  a  few 
minutes — she  would  come  immediately. 

Mrs.  Sterling,  however,  never  made  her  appearance,  and  I  was 
seized  with  astonishment  when,  instead  of  that  lady,  my  aunt,  the 
wife  of  my  mother's  brother,  walked  into  the  room,  as  pompously, 
too,  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  baisemain,  in  one  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain's  reception-rooms.  She  looked  like  a  cat  ready  to  pounce 
upon  its  prey,  and  I,  like  a  fox,  ready  to  out-wit  her. 

There  had  always  existed  an  antipathy  between  us,  and  I  felt 
rather  cross  at  having  been  thus  brought  before  her.  It  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  requested  to  watch  my  actions. 

However,  we  were  quite  civil  to  each  other ;  she  gave  me  my 
money,  and  asked  a  receipt,  which  I  gave ;  why  she  did  so,  I  do 
not  know — unless  she  were  afraid  I  would  ask  for  it  again  ! 

We  talked  a  little  afterwards,  and  I  inquired  for  my  uncle. 
He  was  fond  of  me,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him,  but 
he  was  not  at  home. 

I  took  my  departure,  leaving  my  address.  My  aunt  did  not 
ask  us  to  remain  for  dinner,  though  I  saw  that  it  was  already  on 
the  table.  She  received  me  more  like  a  stranger,  than  the  niece 
of  her  husband ;  but  I  was  distant  towards  her  as  she  was  towards 
me,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  a  right  to  complain ;  we  must  have 
been  much  pleased  with  one  another  ! 

When  we  returned  that  evening,  we  found  a  new  personage  in 
the  drawing-room — a  Frenchman,  and,  I  at  once  perceived,  a 
gentleman. 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  surprise  which  I  could  scarcely  conceal. 
There  was  something  so  distingue,  so  thoroughly  aristocratic  in  his 
appearance,  that  I  could  by  no  means  account  for  his  presence 
among  such  people.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  out  of  his  natural 
sphere. 
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He  stared  at  me,  too,  and  when  he  took  his  departure,  rather 
late  in  the  evening,  though  I  had  scarcely  spoken  to  him,  I 
thought  that  his  bow  was  more  respectful  to  me  and  to  Alice  than 
that  one  to  the  others. 

Two  days  after  this,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  aunt,  asking 
me  to  call  at  a  certain  hour  to  meet  my  uncle.  I  went,  but  to  my 
great  disappointment,  I  did  not  see  him — he  had  been  called  away 
on  pressing  business. 

During  the  conversation  I  had  with  my  aunt,  she  tried  very 
hard  to  find  out  all  the  particulars  which  forced  me  to  leave  my 
home,  but  as  I  knew  that  every  word  I  said  would  be  repeated,  I 
took  good  care  to  tell  her  nothing  which  I  should  dislike  being 
made  the  subject  of  gossip  among  her  friends. 

I  left  her  about  six ;  it  was  dark,  and  in  my  hurry  to  get  an 
omnibus,  I  jumped  into  a  wrong  one,  and  was  put  down  at  a  place 
quite  unknown  to  me.  I  wandered  about  for  hours  unable  to  find 
my  way,  unable  to  give  my  direction,  which  I  did  not  know  by 
heart,  and  which  unfortunately  I  had  not  with  me  in  writing.  It 
was  ten  o' clock  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  a 
policeman,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  that  I  had  lost  mj 
way. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I  AM  WARNED. 

I  had  by  this  time  been  wandering  for  more  than  two  hours 
through  a  terrible  labyrinth  of  streets  and  houses,  and  was  so 
wearied,  that  I  could  scarcely  stand.  I  vainly  endeavoured  to 
make  the  policeman  understand  my  meaning.  I  wished  to  be 
directed  to  Charing  Cross,  but,  unhappily  for  me,  though  I  knew 
the  place  very  well,  I  did  not  at  that  time  know  the  name  by 
which  it  was  designated.  The  only  landmark  I  could  think  of 
was  Nelson's  monument.  Once,  when  in  the  omnibus,  I  fancied 
we  were  passing  near  this  high  column,  and  made  a  sign  to  the 
conductor  to  stop,  but  I  soon  saw  my  mistake,  for  the  object 
which  appeared  in  the  mist  and  darkness  like  that  tall  structure, 
turned  out  to  be  but  a  long  ladder  leaning  against  a  wall !  Had 
I  known,  which  I  did  not  then,  that  the  monument  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  immortal  Nelson,  the  mention  of  his  name 
would  doubtless  have  interpreted  my  meaning ;  but  as  it  was,  it 
proved  impossible  to  make  the  policeman  understand  what  I 
wanted ;  he  could  not  comprehend  what  I  said,  neither  could  I 
understand  him.  People  stopped  to  inquire  what  I  wanted ;  I 
heard  them  exchanging  remarks,  then  they  looked  at  me,  and  I  drew 
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back  shaking  my  head.  Their  intentions  were  good,  most  likely, 
but  I  neither  knew  nor  understood  them,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
everyone  who  came  near.  I  saw  that  the  policeman  was  almost  as 
much  distressed  as  I ;  it  was  of  no  "use  my  speaking  French  to  him 
any  more,  so  I  thanked  him  and  went  away,  this  time,  however, 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  whence  I  had  been  wandering 
before. 

The  dread  of  not  being  able  to  find  my  way,  gave  me  new 
courage ;  I  went  on,  looking  at  every  face  I  met,  stopping  only 
those  whose  appearance  pleased  me  the  most,  but  none  of  them 
were  able  to  make  out  what  I  wanted.  In  vain  to  each  did  I 
scream  "  Statue  !  statue !"  they  only  stared  at  me,  and  no  wonder  ! 

On,  on,  I  went,  fear  increasing  at  every  step.  I  saw  empty 
cabs  pass  by,  but  of  what  use  would  any  of  them  have  been  to 
me  ?  I  could  not  give  my  direction.  How  I  wished  for  the  sight 
of  a  French  face  !  "  There  are  plenty  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
here,"  thought  I,  "  oh  !  that  I  could  meet  one,  mendiant,  ramoneur 
on  Savoyard,  I  would  give  him  all  the  money  I  have  in  my  pocket, 
if  he  will  bring  me  to  the  foot  of  that  not-to-be-found  '  statue/  " 

At  last  a  poor  woman  passed  me ;  she  was  carrying  a  loaf  of 
bread  under  her  shawl ;  there  was  something  neat  and  respectable 
about  her  which  attracted  my  notice.  I  quickened  my  pace,  and 
stopped  her  to  ask  my  way,  as  I  had  done  to  so  many  before,  though 
hardly  daring  to  hope  with  any  greater  success.  She  looked  at 
first  quite  bewildered  at  my  broken  English,  mixed  with  French ; 
but  nevertheless,  I  saw  that  she  was  trying  to  understand  me. 
"  Statue !  statue  V*  I  repeated  to  her,  with  anguish,  whilst,  to 
make  it  more  plain,  I  raised  my  arm  to  show  her  that  it  was 
standing  on  a  high  column,  which  word  I  also  screamed  so  loudly 
in  her  ear,  that  I  wonder  now  she  did  not  become  deaf  on  the 
spot. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  her  whole  face  beaming  with  intelligence, 
"  come  I"  and  she  began  walking  before  me  at  a  quick  pace.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  she  stopped  at  one  corner  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  pointed  to  the  long-desired  object  of  my  search ! 

Oh  !  how  grateful  I  felt  towards  that  poor  woman  !  I  thanked 
her  over  and  over  again,  and  gave  her  as  much  as  my  humble  for- 
tune could  permit. 

I  had  made  her  happy,  that  was  clearly  expressed  in  her  eager 
"  Oh !  thank  you,  ma'am  !**  Perhaps  many  hungry  little  ones 
were  waiting  for  her  return,  and  she  had  enough  to  give  them 
now — enough,  at  least,  for  a  few  days.  .  .  .  Even  at  this  present 
moment  I  have  retained  in  my  heart  a  feeling  of  sincere  gratitude 
towards  that  poor  woman,  who  so  cleverly  understood  me. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  when  I  passed  Westminster  Bridge,  nearly 
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one  o'clock  when  I  arrived  at  Madame  B  's.    She  was  still 

tip,  and  seemed  to  be  astonished  at  my  long  absence. 

Not  wishing  to  let  her  make  false  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of 
my  absence,  I  told  her  I  had  lost  my  way,  and  asked  her  to  give 
me  a  glass  of  wine,  for  I  was  ready  to  faint  with  fatigue ;  but  she 
had  none.    A  glass  of  water  did  just  as  well. 

Next  day  I  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  at  all ;  but  I  profited  by 
the  unpleasant  recollections  of  my  long  wandering,  and  took  care 
to  learn  my  direction  by  heart,  and  wrote  it  also  on  my  card. 
When  I  saw  my  aunt  again  I  did  not  tell  her  of  this  adventure, 
for  I  thought  it  was  partly  her  fault  that  I  had  lost  my  way.  She 
might  very  well  have  sent  one  of  her  servants  with  me,  to  put  me 
either  into  a  cab  or  an  omnibus,  knowing  I  had  never  been  ac- 
customed to  go  out  alone,  and  knew  nothing  of  London. 

From  that  day,  whenever  I  went  out,  I  took  care  to  have  my 
written  address  in  my  pocket ;  but,  dear  me !  how  many  wrong 
omnibuses  did  I  not  take;  jumping  into  the  Brompton  one,  when 
I  wanted  to  go  to  Pimlico,  finding  myself  at  the  Bank  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  at  Chelsea.  I  was,  however,  always  handed 
from  one  to  the  other  by  kind  conductors  who  took  pity  on  my 
ignorance. 

Experience  taught  me ;  I  learnt  to  be  more  careful,  and  soon 
was  able,  not  only  to  ask  my  way,  but  also  to  understand  the  direc- 
tions people  gave  me.  Experience,  after  all,  is  a  good  master, 
though  his  lessons  are  often  hard  to  learn. 

Christmas  was  near ;  I  knew  it  to  be  a  great  day  in  England, 
therefore  I  felt  rather  curious  to  witness  the  festivities. 

Madame  B  was  invited  by  one  of  her  friends  to  go,  with  all 

her  party,  to  a  dance  which  was  to  take  place  a  few  days  later. 

Among  the  ladies  of  the  household  there  was  a  great  talk  of 
whom  they  should  meet,  and  I  heard  one  of  them  asking  another  in 
a  whisper,  as  if  afraid  to  be  heard,  "  Do  you  know  if  Monsieur  de 
Luson  will  be  there  T} 

"No,  I  do  not  think  he  is  in  England/'  replied  the  one 
addressed. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  he  is  in  this  country/'  answered  the  first 

speaker;  "for  I  overheard  the  Reverend  George  B   (the 

youngest  son  of  Madame)  mention  his  return  to  Madame,  and  I 
assure  you  she  appeared  far  from  pleased  at  the  intelligence." 

There  were  great  preparations  of  toilette  among  them  all; 
each,  I  dare  say,  tried  to  outshine  the  other.    I  was  anxious  to 

behold  Madame  B  with  all  her  cosmetics,  fresh  from  the 

hands  of  her  Madame  Rachel!  She  appeared  at  last  in  the 
middle  of  her  assembled  flock,  dressed  in  velvet,  feathers,  and 
falsejjewelry,  le  tout  ensemble  making  her  much  more  like  one  of 
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those  figures  painted  on  the  curtain  of  a  mountebank's  theatre 
than  the  chaperone  of  a  party  of  u  young  ladies.5'  I  felt  intensely 
amused. 

Madame  B  's  friend  was  English ;  a  widow,  rather  pretty, 

and  still  young.  She  welcomed  us  with  the  information  that 
several  gentlemen  were  expected,  and  amongst  their  number  she 
mentioned  the  name  of  "  Monsieur  de  Luson.5' 

I  do  not  know  why,  when  I  heard  this  name,  I  involuntarily 

turned  round  to  look  at  Madame  B  ;  but  I  did  so,  and  saw 

her  blush  under  the  thickness  of  her  rouge,  seeming  much  put  out 
by  the  information. 

I  felt  desirous  to  meet  this  man,  whose  presence  appeared  to 
annoy  her  so  much. 

This  party  diverted  me  very  much,  it  was  so  different  from  our 
reunions  in  France.  The  women  seemed  not  to  know  what  to 
talk  about,  and  in  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  other  guests  amused 
themselves  by  looking  at  a  book  full  of  valentines,  collected  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  young  widow,  who  was  rather  an  agreeable 

little  person,  and  evidently  thought  her  friend  Madame  B  as 

respectable  as  herself,  for  Madame  knew  to  perfection  how  to 
hide  her  manoeuvres ;  you  could  have  given  her  a  prize  for  virtue 
only  to  hear  her  talk ;  the  smallest  breach  of  good  behaviour  scan- 
dalized her  in  the  extreme,  when  in  the  society  of  those  by  whom 
she  feared  to  be  detected,  or  whose  good  opinion  she  dared  to 
retain. 

More  and  more  young  ladies,  followed  by  their  mammas,  came 
in,  decked  in  red  silks  and  green  gauzes  !  Such  tastes  in  dress  I 
had  never  beheld  before ;  the  sight  for  me  was  a^  good  as  a  play.  I 
retired  with  Alice  into  a  quiet  corner,  to  be  out  of  that  cloud  of 
flounces  and  long  streaming  ribbons,  which  last  adornment  almost 
every  lady  had  fastened  to  the  back  of  her  head.  Perfect  cordon 
de  sonnette,  I  thought ;  it  only  wanted  a  bell  at  the  end  of  each,  to 
complete  the  similarity.  I  was  amused,  intensely  amused,  though 
I  took  care  not  to  show  it. 

Three  gentlemen,  the  last  persons  expected,  made  their  appear- 
ances somewhat  late  in  the  evening.  There  was  evident  excite- 
men  among  the  ladies,  who  gathered  round  one  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, as  if  they  considered  it  a  great  honour  to  touch  the  tip  of 
his  fingers. 

I  did  not  move,  for  I  knew  none  of  them,  and  had  therefore 
the  opportunity  of  noticing,  better  than  any  one  in  the  room,  the 
way  in  which  the  individual  who  was  the  cause  of  this  bustle 
behaved  towards  the  party  assembled. 

To  Madame  B  and  all  her  party  he  bowed  rather  haugh- 
tily, I  thought,  and  passed  on  without  shaking  hands.     For  the 
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second  time  I  noticed  Madame  B — ■ — 's  uneasy  expression,  as  her 
eyes  met  those  of  this  new  comer. 

My  curiosity  was  greatly  excited.  I  felt  certain  that  some- 
thing not  at  all  pleasant  had  at  one  time  or  another  occurred  be- 
tween them. 

Monsieur  de  Luson — for  he  it  was  who  had  just  entered  the 
room — was  about  thirty-five  years  old,  exceedingly  handsome,  a 
thick  black  beard,  contrasting  strongly  with  his  well  cut  features 
and  the  extreme  paleness  of  his  complexion.  His  hair  was  black 
and  curly,  his  figure  tall  but  slight,  and  there  was  something  at 
once  noble  and  graceful  in  every  one  of  his  movements.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  birth,  and  accustomed  to 
good  society.  His  voice  was  rather  low,  but  so  clear  and  distinct, 
that  one  could  not  fail  to  hear  every  word  he  spoke. 

I  looked  long  at  him,  all  unobserved  as  I  was  in  my  little 
corner.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  any  one  so  handsome. 
"  This  man  must  be  clever/*  said  I  to  myself ;  "but  how  very  sad 
his  eyes  are  !    I  wonder  if  he  knows  what  sorrow  is  V} 

Monsieur  de  Luson  had  been  about  half  an  hour  in  the  room, 
when,  by  chance,  as  it  were,  our  eyes  met.  I  felt  uncomfortable 
under  his  look,  it  was  so  searching,  though  not  rude.  I  went  on 
talking  with  Alice,  for  both  of  us  had  refused  to  dance,  she  from 
timidity,  I  because  I  did  not  feel  cheerful  enough  to  take  part  in  any 
gaiety.  I  went  there  out  of  curiosity ;  it  was,  perhaps,  wrong  of 
me ;  but  youth  is  apt  to  act  without  reflection,  and  the  idea  had 
not  occurred  to  me,  that,  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  one  part  of  the 
society  assembled  there,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
come  at  all.  There  was  pride  also  in  my  refusal  to  partake  of  their 
amusement ;  pride  which  said,  "  See  what  they  are,  and  behold 
what  I  am  \" 

I  have  said  that  I  went  on  talking  with  Alice,  but  I  felt 
that  the  strangers  gaze  was  bent  upon  me ;  my  heart  began  to 
beat  quicker,  and  I  stupidly  found  myself  fearing  I  know  not 
what. 

He  had  now  ceased  speaking  with  the  person  whom  he  had  first 
addressed  when  he  came  into  the  room.  I  saw  him  approach  the 
mistress  of  the  house ;  I  guessed  he  was  questioning  her ;  I  caught 
the  word  (t  French,"  and  I  became  instinctively  conscious  that  he 
was  speaking  of  me. 

It  surprised  me  greatly  that  he  did  not  address  his  inquiries  to 
Madame  B  . 

Still  talking  to  the  young  widow,  he  came  towards  our  corner, 
and  there  stood  awaiting  the  introduction  which  he  had  evidently 

sought.     "Monsieur  de  Luson,  Mademoiselle  "  Each 

bowed ;  the  ice  was  broken. 


THINGS  PAST  AND  GONE. 
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"  I  hear  that  you  have  only  lately  come  to  England,"  were  his 
first  words. 

"  I  have  been  here  a  month/'  answered  I. 

ts  A  month  only  !  You  will  think  me  very  inquisitive/'  con- 
tinued he,  "but  you  must  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  another 
question/' 

"  How  can  I,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  when  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  going  to  ask  ?" 

"  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  indiscretion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
interest,  which  prompts  me  to  ask  you  this." 

"  Interest !  You  must  let  me,  in  my  turn,  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  cannot  quite  understand  what  concern  you  can  possibly  feel 
for  a  person  you  see  for  the  first  time  in  your  life." 

I  looked  at  him  as  I  said  this — looked  at  him  as  if  to  say,  "  I 
am  not  so  much  disposed  as  you  think  to  answer  the  curious 
inquiries  of  an  intruder."  But  this  thought  vanished  away  when 
I  saw  the  frank  and  kind  expression  of  his  face. 

"  There  are  many  things  which  we  do  not  know,  but  which  we 
guess  by  instinct,"  replied  he,  still  gazing  fixedly  at  me ;  (c  but  if 
you  think  that  in  my  position  as  a  stranger,  I  am  intruding  too 
much,  pray  let  us  drop  the  subject,  and  let  me  ask  your  forgive- 
ness for  having  gone  so  far." 

"  You  are  playing  upon  words  now,  Mr.  de  Luson,  and  you 
know  very  well  that  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  even  if  I  give  you 
leave  to  go  on,  and  satisfy  your  curiosity." 

"  You  give  me  leave,  then?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  amused,  "  but  only  one  question — no  more." 

"Only  one,  I  assure  you.  How  long  have  you  been  with 
Madame  B  ,  my  mother-in-law?" 

"Your  mother-in-law?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Madame 
3  is  your  mother-in-law  ?" 

"Yes.    You  see  it  is  now  your  turn  to  question  me." 

I  felt  astounded  at  the  news.  This  man,  whom  I  had  so  much 
admired,  the  son-in-law  of  that  woman  !    I  could  not  believe  it  ? 

Monsieur  de  Luson  seemed  to  read  my  astonishment. 

"  You  appear  to  be  very  much  surprised,"  said  he. 

"  I  am,"  escaped  me,  before  I  had  had  time  to  think  of  what  I 
was  saying. 

"  Why?" 

"I  do  not  know;"  but  I  coloured  as  I  said  this,  while  he 
turned  his  head  away. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  silence,  we  went  on  talking  again,  but 
this  time  on  indifferent  subjects.  Alice  joined  us,  and  we  three 
were  quite  happy,  apart  from  the  others,  who,  in  the  middle  of 
their  dance,  from  time  to  time  turned  curious  glances  towards  us. 
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Morning  had  already  dawned  ere  the  party  broke  up.  Mr, 
de  Luson  was  in  the  cab  which  took  me  home,  in  company 

with  Madame  B  ,  Alice,  and  myself.    No  one  talked  all  the 

way,  but  after  we  had  reached  home,  and  were  each  of  us  in  our 
room,  I  distinctly  heard  Mr.  de  Luson  saying  to  some  one,  in  a 
rather  angry  voice,  "  If  anything  happen,  on  my  honour  I  shall 
make  you  pay  dear  for  it.5' 

The  knowledge  that  Mr.  de  Luson  was  son-in-law  to  Madame 

B  made  me,  I  must  own,  a  little  suspicious  of  him.    I  felt 

displeased  at  the  fact  that  such  a  man  as  he  should  be  connected 
with  such  people,  and,  as  I  recollected  our  conversation  of  that 
evening,  I  wondered  at  it  more  and  more. 

What  could  have  been  his  motive  for  apprising  me  so  abruptly 
of  his  connection  with  that  woman  ?  I  asked  myself  this  question 
till  I  fell  asleep. 

Two  days  after  this  party  I  was  preparing  to  visit  my  aunt, 
who  had  written  to  request  that  I  would  go  at  once,  as  my  uncle 
was  now  in  town,  and  desired  me  to  pass  a  few  days  with  him. 

I  did  not  much  like  this  invitation,  for  I  knew  that  whilst 
with  my  aunt  every  action  and  word  of  mine  would  be  commented 
upon,  and  interpreted  in  a  wrong  way.  I  should  have  refused  at 
once  but  for  my  uncle,  who  had  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  whom 
I  did  not  want  to  grieve. 

To  Islington  I  was  directed  to  go,  and  I  was  almost  ready  to 
start  when  the  dirty  old  servant  of  the  house  came  to  tell  me  that 
a  gentleman  requested  to  see  me  in  the  drawing-room. 

I  went  down,  wondering  whom  it  could  be.  The  card  given  to 
me  bore  the  words  "  M.  Marseau,"  but  I  knew  no  one  of  that 
name. 

When  I  entered  the  drawing-room  I  found  it  was  the  same 
French  gentleman  who  had  excited  my  curiosity  that  day  when, 
coming  back  from  visiting  my  aunt  in  Pimlico,  I  had  been  so 

much  surprised  to  see  one  of  his  appearance  in  Madame  B  's 

house. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  he  at  once,  "  if  I 
have  taken  too  great  a  liberty  in  calling  on  a  stranger,  though  a 
compatriot,  for,  if  I  have  been  correctly  informed,  you  are,  I 
believe,  a  French  lady?" 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  rather  annoyed  at  him  for 
calling. 

My  short  answer  seemed  to  make  him  understand  my  thoughts, 

for  he  immediately  went  on,  t€  I  do  not  know  Madame  B  more 

than  I  know  you — that  is  to  say,  I  met  her  for  the  first  time  the 
same  evening  on  which  I  saw  you.  I  came  to  this  house  because 
I  felt  curious  to  find  out  what  kind  of  an  establishment  this  really 
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was — being  somewhat  puzzled  by  a  letter  received  from  Madame 

B  y  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  I  had  put  into  the  Times, 

for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  terms  with  a  family  where  I 
could  learn  English.  Perhaps  you  will  think  it  is  rather  late  for 
me  to  begin  learning  again/'  he  said,  with  a  half  smile ;  "  but 
though  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  motive  which  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  brings  me  here,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  I  am 
in  a  few  months  going  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
me  that  I  should  have  some  little  acquaintance  with  that  language,. 
My  advertisement  was  clearly  expressed  in  French.  Why  Madame 

B  wrote  to  me  as  she  did,  I  cannot  explain ;  but,  from  what  I 

have  seen  and  heard  of  her,  I  feel  convinced  she  is  not  a  person 
with  whom  any  young  lady  ought  to  associate.  She  has  spoken  of 
you  to  me/'  he  added,  and  then  continued,  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence of  manner,  "  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me,  mademoiselle,  but> 
stranger  though  I  am,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  imperative  duty  to  tell 

you  I  have  the  worst  possible  opinion  of  Madame  B  ,  and  that 

my  only  object  in  coming  here  to-day  is  to  urge  you  to  arrange  to 
leave  her  house  as  soon  as  possible/" 

I  felt  so  much  surprised  at  this  that  I  was,  for  a  few  moments, 
unable  to  answer.  "  I  only  came  to  this  house/'  said  I  at  last, 
u  because  I  saw  it  advertised  as  an  establishment  for  young  ladies 
going  out  as  governesses ;  and  I  thought  that,  as  I  knew  no  one  in 
England,  it  might  suit  me  for  a  short  time.    I  know  not  what 

Madame  B  can  have  said  to  you  regarding  me,  as  she  knows 

nothing  whatever  of  my  history,  nor  I  of  hers ;  but  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  have  seen  her  before  deciding  to  come  here,  for  then,  cer- 
tainly, her  appearance  would  have  made  me  change  my  mind.  As 
it  is,  I  very  seldom  talk  to  her,  for,  though  I  do  not  know  why,  I 
have  distrusted  her  since  my  arrival,  and  I  associate  with  no  one 
in  the  house,  except  the  young  girl  you  saw  me  with  the  evening 
you  were  here." 

u  I  see  you  do  not  fully  understand,"  said  M.  Marseau,  inter- 
rupting me,  "  and  I  cannot  explain  myself  more  plainly  to  you.  I 
will  only  add  that  I  give  you  such  friendly  advice  as,  had  I  a 
daughter,  I  would  wish  her  to  receive — even  from  a  stranger — if 
she  stood  in  need  of  it/' 

u  I  appreciate  your  good  intention,"  I  answered,  feeling  really 
grateful  to  this  stranger,  who,  unknown  as  I  was  to  him,  could 
only  be  actuated  by  kind  motives  in  thus  cautioning  me.  ft  I 
hope  to  leave  this  house  very  soon,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
have  no  wish  to  remain  in  it  one  moment  longer  than  I  can  help ; 
but  I  know  at  present  of  no  other  place  where  I  could  go.  I  have  no- 
one  to  advise  me.  '  Aides  toi,  et  le  ceil  t'-aidera/  must  be  my 
motto." 
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u  Cannot  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?"  said  M.  M.  "  It 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  afford  you  any  assistance." 

"  No,  I  thank  you/'  I  replied ;  "  you  have  already  done  more 
than  I  could  expect  from  a  stranger.  Believe  me,  I  feel  truly 
grateful,  and  will  ever  cherish  a  remembrance  of  your  disinterested 
kindness. " 

We  shook  hands,  and  parted — we  never  met  again. 

What  a  pang  shot  through  my  heart  as  I  reflected  on  my 
position  !  Oh  !  how  bitterly  I  reproached  my  mother  for  her 
harsh  and  unnatural  conduct  towards  me.  Did  she  ever  dream  of 
the  dangers  to  which  her  child  was  exposed  ?  No,  I  do  not  think 
she  ever  did,  for  to  her  mind)  a  woman,  carefully  brought  up  from 
her  childhood,  with  the  influence  of  a  good  example  before  her, 
ought  of  necessity  to  discern  right  from  wrong,  and  be  quite  able  to 
protect  herself.  "  A  woman  who  possesses  self-respect  can  never 
fail/'  was  her  maxim.  Well  for  her  to  say  !  but  how  could  she 
know  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which,  at  every  step,  an 
inexperienced  girl  of  eighteen  may  be  exposed,  if  she  be  launched 
on  the  wide  world  without  any  guardian  to  protect  and  counsel 
her  ? 

Fatherless — almost  motherless — alone  in  a  strange  land,  I 
might  indeed  have  given  way  to  despair.  Still,  I  felt  that  some 
One  was  watching  over  me.  My  little  bark  was  drifting, 
seemed  to  be  tossing  helplessly  on  the  ocean  of  life,  but,  as  I 
looked  up  to  God  to  give  me  the  strength  and  guidance  I  so  much 
needed,  I  felt  confident  that  He  was  at  the  helm,  and  would  not 
suffer  me  to  wander  far  from  the  right  way.  This  confidence  up- 
held me. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MY  PKOSPECTS. 

Circumstances  are  powerful  agents  for  good  or  evil.  The 
theory  that  we  are  the  victim  of  circumstances  may  be  carried  too 
far — nevertheless  it  cannot  be  disputed  that,  too  often,  they  are 
the  guide  of  our  actions  ! 

I  was  asking  myself,  as  I  drove  along  towards  Islington,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  let  my  uncle  know,  how  much  I 
was  dissatisfied  with  my  present  quarters,  and  my  earnest  desire 
to  leave  Madame  B  at  once. 

Certainly,  thought  I,  he  will  be  able  to  help  me  to  find  a 
more  suitable  place  ?  he  knows  London  well,  and  must  be  aware 
that  it  is  not  safe  for  me  to  be  thus  left,  amongst  strangers,  with- 
out any  protection.    Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not,  tell  him  ? 


THINGS  PAST  AND  GONE. 
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Like  an  apparition  I  saw,  in  my  imagination,  my  aunt  at  his 
side,  making  her  ready  comments  upon  all  I  said.  I  heard  her 
gossiping  about  me,  making  things  worse  than  they  really  were, 
without  alluding  to  her  own  indifference  on  the  subject ;  for  as  I 
pictured  this  before  my  eyes,  I  could  not  help^  thinking  it  very 
strange  that  she  had  never  yet  tried  to  find  out  where  I  was,  if  not 
from  affection  or  for  interest  in  me,  at  least  from  a  feeling  of  re- 
gard towards  the  family  of  her  husband. 

Ah !  I  need  not  have  thought  her  indifference  strange,  she 
was  such  a  cold  woman,  so  careless  about  everything  and  every- 
one, except  her  dear  self.  Moreover,  as  she  had  never  been 
friendly  with  my  mother,  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to 
expect  her  to  care  about  the  daughter.  Was  she  not  afraid,  too, 
that  we  should  be  the  heirs  of  her  husband's  fortune  ?  "  She  will 
perhaps/'  said  I  to  myself,  u  think  that  I  am  seeking  for  shelter 
in  her  house.    Better  say  nothing  !" 

I  did  not,  however,  adhere  altogether  to  this  resolution,  for 
when,  that  evening,  I  found  my  uncle  so  affectionate,  and  pleased 
to  have  me  near  him,  thinking  that  I  was  so  much  like  my  mother 
(which  idea  surprised  me  greatly,  having  always  been  told  the 
contrary),  the  confidence  of  former  days  returned.  I  remembered 
how,  when  I  was  a  child,  he  used  to  take  me  on  his  knee,  and 
listen  to  whatever  sorrowful  tale  made  my  heart  ache.  We  had 
always  been  good  friends,  why  should  the  old  affection  be  thrown 
away — or  even  cast  aside  when  it  might  be  of  use  ? 

I  told  him  then,  as  I  would  have  done  in  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood, my  tale  of  great  sorrow.  I  began  by  explaining  how,  on 
my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  had  found  that  the  person  to  whose 
care  I  had  been  commended  was  dead,  and  I  related  the  various 
misadventures  which  had  occurred  to  me  that  day.  He  listened 
to  me  attentively,  and  praised  me  for  my  presence  of  mind  in 
thinking  of  calling  on  Madame  Des  Ponts-Marins.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  say  something  more,  when  his  wife,  who  had  been  present 
during  our  conversation,  interrupted  him  promptly  by  this  re- 
mark— 

"  M a  chere  enfant,  comme  on  fait  son  lit  Von  se  couche.  You 
wished  to  come  to  England — you  must  abide  the  consequences." 

"  I  do  not  regret  coming  here/'  answered  I.  "  I  am  only 
relating  to  uncle  what  happened  to  me  the  first  day  of  my  arrival. 
I  am  very  happy,  and  I  daresay  I  shall  do  very  well." 

"  Are  you  really  going  to  be  a  governess  ?"  said  my  uncle. 

"  Yes,  uncle,,  I  have  heard  of  a  school,  where  I  think  I  should 
like  to  go ;  but  it  is  not  yet  decided,  as  the  lady  is  out  of 
town." 

"  Why  do  not  you  go  into  a  family,  instead  of  a  school  ?"  said 
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my  uncle,  during  one  of  the  intervals  he  made  in  smoking  his 
cigar ;  fg  they  will  starve  you  there." 

"  Oh,  no,  uncle,  I  shall  make  it  a  part  of  the  bargain,"  an- 
swered I,  laughing,  "that  they  feed  me  well.  I  have  had  an 
enormous  appetite  since  I  came  to  this  country ;  I  think  the  air 
agrees  with  me.  I  have  no  more  mat  au  cceur  since  that  dreadful 
passage  sur  la  manche" 

"  You  must  come  and  see  us  sometimes/"  rejoined  he. 

"  Oh,  yes,  uncle,  I  will,  during  the  holidays,  for  I  understand 
I  am  to  have  some  four  times  during  the  year.  I  think  they  must 
either  work  very  much,  or  not  at  all,  to  require  so  many  conges ; 
in  France  they  are  not  so  generous,  poor  teachers  have  to  work 
very  hard  before  they  can  get  even  a  few  weeks  of  rest." 

Whatever  desire  I  entertained  to  tell  my  uncle  about  Madame 

B  had  vanished  by  this  time,  for  my  most  tender-hearted  aunt 

would  most  assuredly  have  answered,  u  vous  avez  mis  voire  pied 
dans  le  piege,  c'est  a  vous  de  Ven  reiirer/3  and  my  uncle  would  have 
said  nothing,  for  I  never  heard  him  contradict  his  wife.  u  Any- 
thing for  a  quiet  life,"  was  his  motto. 

"  Do  you  want  any  money  ?"  asked  my  uncle,  the  morning  I 
was  to  return  to  Madame  B  . 

"  No,  uncle,  thank  you,  I  have  some." 

If  I  had  owned  none,  I  should  not  have  told  him.  His  wife 
would  have  reproached  me  with  it  to  the  end  of  my  days.  She 
had  already  enumerated  to  me  all  the  presents  my  brother  had 
received  from  his  uncle,  and  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  she 
did  so  discouraged  the  idea  that  she  shared  the  sentiments  of 
kindly  feeling  which  prompted  his  generosity. 

Pride  sometimes  is  a  good  thing— it  prevents  people  being  in- 
debted to  the  meanness  of  others  ! 

Bidding  farewell  to  my  relatives,  I  hurried  back  to  the  house 

of  Madame  B  .    Being  anxious  to  know  if  I  should  find  a 

letter  awaiting  me  from  the  school  where  I  hoped  to  go,  my  first 
question  as  I  entered  the  house  was  whether  there  were  any  lettersv 
for  me.    None  had  come.    I  was  disappointed. 

To  my  surprise,  I  discovered  that  during  my  absence  my  room 
had  been  given,  as  the  most  comfortable  one,  to  Mr.  de  Luson, 
who  had  meantime  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  house. 

"  He  came  here  like  a  thunder-bolt,"  said  Alice,  when  we 
were  alone  together,  "  but  he  does  not  appear  much  amongst  us  ; 
he  does  not  take  his  meals  here,  and  talks  to  no  one  but  me.  He 
has  often  asked  me  when  you  would  return,  and  when  I  told  him 
that  I  was  going  the  day  after  to-morrow  to  a  school,  he  said,  '  I 
wish  your  friend  could  also  find  somewhere  to  go/  I  wonder 
what  makes  him  take  such  an  interest  in  us  ?" 
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"You  have  not  heard  anything  more  about  Miss  Cliford?" 
said  I  to  Alice — for  it  was  from  her  I  had  been  informed  of  that 
school.  She  did  not  herself  know  the  lady ;  but  she  had  heard 
from  the  place  where  she  was  going  that  Miss  Cliford  had  just 
bought  a  school,  and  was  in  search  of  a  French  lady  to  assist  her 
in  the  management.  In  consequence  I  had  written  to  her,  and 
received  an  answer,  telling  me  all  particulars,  and  mentioning  that 
Miss  Cliford  would  either  write  agaiu  or  call.  She  had  not  done 
either  during  my  absence ;  I  therefore  still  entertained  the  hope 
that  she  would  call,  and  that  I  should  come  to  an  agreement  with 
her. 

On  the  evening  of  my  return,  I  saw  Mr.  de  Luson.  I  did  not 
know  why,  but  I  felt  pleased  at  his  presence  in  the  house. 

ec  I  must  apologise  to  you,"  said  he,  taking  a  seat  beside  me, 
"  for  having,  with  such  sans  facon,  turned  you  out  of  your  room ; 
but  I  did  not  know  it  was  yours,  and  felt  very  sorry  when  I  heard 
this  deed  had  been  done  without  your  consent.  I  am  told  that 
you  have  one  quite  as  comfortable.    I  trust  it  is  so." 

"  Oh,  do  not  be  uneasy  about  such  a  trifle  !  I  like  the  one  I 
have  now  just  as  well — it  does  not  in  the  least  matter  to  me  where 
I  am  put/' 

"  Are  you  always  so  indifferent  ?" 

"  Yes ;  about  small  matters." 

More  people  coming  into  the  room,  we  were  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  time  I  was  able  to  notice  many  eyes  riveted 
on  me.  Alice  had  told  me  that  morning  that  I  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  conversations  during  my  absence — some  saying  that 
I  was  a  "  prude,"  giving  myself  "airs;"  others,  that  I  was 
"  haughty[and  proud."  I  concluded  the  presence  of  Mr.  de  Luson 
near  me  would  give  them  a  subject  for  more  comments ;  but  what 
could  this  matter  to  me  ? 

Turning  round  to  Mr.  de  Luson,  "  You  speak  French  and 
English  so  well,"  said  I,  "  that  I  cannot  discover  to  which  country 
you  belong." 

"  I  may  in  a  manner  lay  claim  to  both  countries,  mademoiselle, 
for  my  father  was  French  and  my  mother  English ;  but  if  the  point 
came  to  be  decided,  I  think  I  might  say  I  am  one  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victorias  most  obedient  servants." 

"  But  your  name  is  French,"  I  replied ;  "  and,  if  I  am  right,  I 
think  it  is  recorded  in  history,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Why 
<lo  you  thus  renounce  your  ancestors?  Are  you  not  proud  of 
their  deeds  ?  Does  their  past  misfortune  make  you  turn  your 
back  upon  them?" 

u  Not  in  the  least,  mademoiselle.  I  am  obliged  to  my  ances- 
tors for  whatever  they  did  in  olden  times.    But,  les  temps  sont 
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changes.  I  am  humble  Mr.  de  Luson  now — English,  because, 
during  the  French  revolution  of  1793,  my  grandfather  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  able  to  emigrate  with  his  family.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  England  when  he  naturalized  himself,  his  wife,  and 
son,  out  of  revenge  to  the  revolution,  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
say.  I  do  not  think  at  that  time  it  did  matter  much  to  any  one 
what  became  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  France.  My  grandfather 
was  a  staunch  royalist.  When  he  saw  the  throne  of  France  in  the 
power  of  the  mob,  despair  took  possession  of  his  mind ;  he  foresaw 
the  future  calamities  and  misfortunes,  which  are  now  facts  in  his- 
tory ;  and,  in  his  pride,  he  swore  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
should  ever  bend  the  knee  before  any  other  emblem  than  the  fleur- 
de-lis.  My  father,  years  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  got  an 
appointment  in  India.  He  married  an  English  lady,  and  I  am 
their  son.  I  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  ten  years^  and 
at  eighteen  I  married  in  Scotland,  at  a  place  called  c  Gretna 

Green/  Madame  B  's  daughter."    As  Mr.  de  Luson  said  this, 

the  expression  of  his  face  became  so  full  of  contempt  that 
I  began  to  tremble,  lest  it  should  be  noticed  by  any  one  in  the 
room. 

I  felt  curious  to  know  all  about  this  man's  life.  Where  was 
his  wife  ?  Why  did  he  never  talk  of  her  ?  Yet  I  feared  to  ask 
him  more;  for,  perhaps,  thought  I,  his  contempt  for  the  mother 
has  something  to  do  with  the  daughter. 

As  if  Mr.  de  Luson  had  guessed  what  I  was  thinking,  he 
resumed  the  conversation  by  saying  abruptly, 

"  I  am  an  old  widower  now.  God  took  pity  on  me — my  yoke 
was  ended  after  five  years  of  married  life." 

He  said  this  with  such  bitterness,  that  I  began  to  wish  the 
conversation  might  take  another  turn.  At  that  moment,  happily, 
Alice  came,  bringing  me  a  letter  from  Miss  Cliford,  appointing  an 
hour  next  day  when  she  would  call. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  I  to  Alice,  "  I  hope  she  will  take  me." 

"  Why  should  you  suppose  the  contrary?"  said  Mr.  de  Luson, 
smiling. 

"  I  do  not  know,  except  that  I  have  no  experience  in  teaching, 
and  that,  doubtless,  she  has  the  choice  of  many  more  clever  than 
I  am." 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  be  anxious  to  have  you,  when  she  sees 
you,"  he  replied. 

"  Why?  Am  I,  do  you  think,  such  perle  sans  price?"  I  asked, 
gaily. 

"  I  think  that,  wherever  you  go,  you  are  sure  to  please," 
rejoined  Mr.  de  Luson,  earnestly. 
"  How  complimentary !" 
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u  I  never  pay  compliments.  Do  not  you  feel  tired  of  being 
here?" 

"  Yes ;  I  do  not  like  — "  Then  I  stopped  short,  afraid  to 
make  known  my  thoughts. 

"  Do  not  like  what  ? "  said  Mr.  de  Luson,  with,  I  fancied, 
rather  an  anxious  voice.  "  Has  any  one  been  annoying  you 
in  any  way  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  Pray  do  not  take  me  so  much  at  my  word.  I  shall 
be  frightened  to  speak  to  you  if  you  do." 

"  Do  you  mix  much  with  the  people  in  this  house  during  the 
day?"  resumed  he,  without  taking  any  notice  of  my  last  observa- 
tion. 

"  I  sit  with  the  others  in  the  drawing-room,"  I  replied,  "  but 
seldom  talk,  as  every  one  seems  to  shun  me,  and  keep  almost 
silent  when  I  am  in  the  room.  You  see  I  have  not  to  wait  long 
to  give  a  contradiction  to  your  remark,  about  my  powers  of 
pleasing." 

u  I  am  not  unwilling  to  except  the  residents  in  this  house,"  he 
replied.  "  But,  tell  me,  why  do  not  you  stay  altogether  in  your 
own  room  ?    You  would  be  more  quiet  and  comfortable." 

u  I  should  like  it  better ;  but  it  is  so  cold  to  remain  there  all 
day  without  a  fire." 

"  But  why  do  not  you  have  a  fire  ?  It  is  easy  to  get  one,  if  you 
wish.  Do  not  be  afraid — I  mean,  do  not  have  any  scruple  to  ask  for 
it,  for  I  am  certain  it  must  be  included  in  your  pension ;  and  you 
are  the  loser  if  you  do  not  take  your  share  of  what  you  have  a  right 
to  demand.  You  must  have  a  fire  to-morrow,  and  then  you  can 
stay  in  your  room.  I  have  plenty  of  books,  which  I  shall  put  at 
your  disposal;  and  if  you  wish  to  learn  English,  I  shall  set  you  a 
lesson,  and  I  can  hear  it  in  the  evening  here." 

*  How  admirably  you  set  me  to  work,"  said  I,  laughing. 
"Are  you  very  fond  of  taking  the  upper  hand  over  everybody  and 
everything?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  de  Luson,  thoughtfully,  looking  at  me ;  "  over 
everybody  or  anybody  whom  I  can  protect  from  danger  •  and  over 
everything,  when  I  can  prevent  the  mischief  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Be  advised,  stay  in  your  room,  do  not  get  intimate  with 
any  one  here.  My  child,"  he  added,  earnestly,  "  you  do  not  know 
with  whom  you  are ;  and  if  that  lady  who  is  coming  to-morrow 
about  the  school  be  ready  to  have  you,  go  with  her  at  once ;  the 
sooner  you  are  out  of  this  house  the  better.  .  .  .  Now,  do  not  ask 
me  any  questions,  for  I  could  not  answer  them.  .  .  .  Good 
night.  Do  not  forget  your  fire  to-morrow,"  and  with  these  words 
he  left  me. 

This  was  the  second  warning  I  had  received,  and  both  given  to 
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me  by  strangers.  "You  do  not  know  where  you  are/'  each  had  said 
in  different  words ;  but  why  did  they  not  tell  me  the  precise  danger 
which  was  threatening  me  ?  What  could  all  this  mean  ?  Surely 
they  could  not  wish  to  rob  or  kill  me  ?  In  asking  myself  all  these 
questions,  after  I  had  retired  to  my  room,  suddenly  there  flashed 
across  my  mind  the  few  words  Alice  spoke  when  I  first  ar- 
rived— she  also  had  warned  me  against  Madame  B  .  Then 

a  feeling  of  horror,  rather  than  fear,  took  possession  of  me.  Words 
that  I  had  heard  without  understanding  their  meaning,  seemed 
z^eflected  before  me  again,  like  things  seen  in  a  mirror.  If  I  had 
listened  to  my  thoughts,  I  should  have  rushed  instantly  out  of  that 
house  !  But  where  could  I  go  ?  Alas,  I  did  not  know ;  and  thus, 
against  my  will,  circumstances  made  me  stay  yet  longer  in  a  place 
where  I  mistrusted  every  one,  and  felt  more  miserable  than  I  can 
describe. 

The  following  day,  Alice  went  into  her  new  situation.  I  felt 
more  lonely  than  ever  after  her  departure.  We  had  been  much  to- 
gether, and  I  would  gladly  have  improved  this  acquaintance. 
However,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  young  ladies,  we  did 
not  even  promise  to  write  to  each  other,  consequently  I  lost  sight 
<of  her,  and  we  never  met  again. 

Miss  Cliford  came  that  afternoon.  She  was  a  tall,  not  pretty, 
but  very  graceful-looking  woman,  of  about  thirty.  She  offered 
me  <£4)0  a  year  to  teach  French  and  music  to  her  younger  pupils. 
As  I  was  quite  an  inexperienced  teacher,  I  thought  this  offer  very 
good,  and  at  once  accepted  it. 

The  school  was  situated  in  Peckham  Bye,  the  name  of  it 
Prospect  Hill.  I  was  to  be  there  in  a  week's  time ;  to  my  great 
disappointment,  she  could  not  receive  me  before. 

That  evening,  when  I  met  Mr.  de  Luson,  I  told  him  of 
my  good  fortune.  The  serious  look  in  his  eyes  changed  into  an 
expression  of  pleasure.  I  felt  flattered,  but  still  wondered  what 
could  make  him  take  such  a  marked  interest  in  me.1 

"  You  must  endeavour  to  learn  a  little  English  before  you  go/' 
said  he,  taking  up  a  book  of  English  conversation,  over  which  I 
had  been  puzzling  my  brain  all  the  morning,  "  or  when  you  go 
there,  you  will  be  bewildered  and  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  chat- 
tering of  all  those  young  ladies.    What  have  you  learnt  to-day  ?" 

I  showed  him  the  page  which  I  had  been  trying  to  learn.  He 
helped  me  with  the  pronunciation,  which  I  found  dreadfully  diffi- 
cult. However,  I  did  not  prove  myself  very  stupid,  as  I  was  soon 
able  to  pronounce  a  few  words  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  kind 
instructor. 

Thus  every  evening  I  met  Mr.  de  Luson,  and  began  more 
and  more  to  appreciate  him.    He  was  certainly  a  man  of  a  very 
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superior  mind,  and  his  conversation  was  most  agreeable,  for,  having 
travelled  a  good  deal,  he  had  always  something  new  and  interest- 
ing to  relate. 

He  made  many  inquiries  about  the  fire  in  my  room,  which 
amused  me  much.  During  those  short  evening  hours,  spent  well 
nigh  alone  together,  although  we  were  surrounded  by  many,  we 
almost  grew  intimate.  There  was  something  so  respectful,  and 
still  protecting,  in  his  manners  towards  me  that  I  often  looked  at 
him  and  thought  of  my  father. 

Madame  B          had  tried  twice  to  find  out  if  Mr.  de  Luson 

had  said  anything  to  me  concerning  her.  As  he  certainly  had  not, 
it  was  easy  for  me  to  satisfy  this  important  personage  that  what 
she  called  her  dignity  had  not  been  damaged.  Perhaps  she  was  not 
aware  that  I  had  been  so  unfavourably  impressed,  from  the  first, 
by  her  appearance,  that  it  required  no  one  to  tell  me  that  she  was 
a  most  undesirable  acquaintance. 

At  last  the  day  rose,  which  was  to  release  me  from  what  I 
might  truly  call  my  enforced  captivity ;  and  never  did  prisoner 

leave  his  cell  more  thankfully  than  I  left  No.    Street. 

That  day  I  felt  almost  happy  again  at  the  thoughts  of  my 
departure. 

Mr.  de  Luson  was  also  going  that  day,  but  late  in  the 
evening. 

Before  leaving  Madame  B  ,  I  requested  her  to  forward  my 

letters.  I  did  not  much  like  leaving  my  address  with  her ;  but  it 
could  not  be  avoided,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  call  there  for  any  com- 
munication which  might  chance  to  arrive  after  I  had  left. 

When  I  was  ready  to  start,  I  came  down  stairs,  where  I  met 
Mr.  de  Luson.  On  shaking  hands  with  him  for  the  last  time,  as 
I  thought,  he  said  to  me  :  "  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  and  com- 
fortable in  your  new  home.  I  am  thinking  of  going  into  the 
country  very  soon.  Most  likely  I  shall  be  obliged  to  call  here 
before  I  start ;  if  there  are  any  letters  for  you,  may  I  take  the 
liberty  of  conveying  them  to  you  ?" 

"  Thank  you  very  much/'  said  I,  not  knowing  really  whether 
I  ought  to  say  '  Yes/  or  c  No/  u  It  would  be  giving  you  too  much 
trouble,"  I  murmured,  hesitatingly. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  it  will  do  me  good  to  have  a  walk  in  the 
country,"  he  replied. 

"  But  I  have  told  Madame  B  to  forward  them ;  besides,  I 

do  not  think  any  will  come,"  I  added. 

"  Well,  suppose  that  some  do,"  persisted  he,  u  give  me  permis- 
sion to  bring  them ;  it  is  easy  to  give  a  counter  order  to  Madame 

B  ,  which  I  mean  to  do,  so  I  will  not  say  good  bye  now,  but 

«  au  revoir." 

vol.  in.  52 
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We  shook  hands  again,  Mr.  de  Luson  evidently  taking  my 
silence  for  consent. 

I  was  not  certain  that  it  was  quite  the  right  thing  to  allow  him 
to  call  on  me,  for,  though  I  am  naturally  very  independent,  and 
do  not  approve  of  the  great  restraint  imposed  upon  young  girls  in 
my  country,  still,  to  give  a  gentleman  leave  to  call  upon  me,  was  a 
thing  I  should  not  have  dared  to  do  in  France ;  it  would  have  been 
thought  so  very  improper.  My  readers  must  remember  that  there 
a  girl  very  seldom  speaks,  even  to  the  man  she  is  going  to  marry ; 
to  address  those  she  meets  at  parties,  would  be  thought  most  for- 
ward on  her  part,  this  privilege  being  reserved  only  for  elderly 
mammas  :  at  least,  it  was  so  ten  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  much 
at  present  what  is  going  on  in  my  own  country,  though  I  have 
heard  that  the  strings  of  convenance  are  not  now  so  tightly  drawn 
around  young  ladies. 

Prospect  Hill  was  a  very  pretty  house,  with  a  small  garden  in 
front,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  back. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  was  taken  to  my  room,  where  to  my 
great  dismay  I  saw  two  beds,  and  heard  from  the  servant  that 
another  young  lady  would  share  the  room  with  mc. 

I  made  no  remark  to  the  girl,  but  felt  much  vexed  not  to  have 
even  a  little  corner  to  myself;  for,  if  there  be  anything  I  dislike,  it 
is  to  have  a  companion  in  my  room.  I  cannot  read  to  myself,  I 
cannot  pray,  I  cannot  think,  I  cannot  sleep,  and  I  am  perfectly 
wretched.  There  are  times  when  every  one  must  like  to  be  alone. 
Solitude  is  like  a  balm  which  soothes  many  a  pain,  many  a  sorrow  ; 
it  revives  the  spirits,  and  rouses  the  failing  energies  of  the  most 
tried.  Solitude  is  everything  to  those  who  know  how  to  employ  it, 
know  how  to  converse  with  the  thoughts  which  then  are  oftenest 
suggested  to  the  soul.  It  is  then  that  the  heart  of  man  seems  to 
be  drawn  nearest  to  his  God,  and  made  most  capable  of  drinking 
from  the  pure  spring  of  the  spirit's  influence. 

I  said  nothing  to  Miss  Cliford  about  my  desire  for  a  separate 
room,  when  afterwards  I  went  to  see  her  in  the  drawing-room,  for, 
upon  reflection,  I  thought  it  would  perhaps  give  annoyance ;  and,  as 
I  had  to  please  her,  and  not  myself,  policy  made  me  refrain  from  al- 
luding to  what  possibly  might  be  unpleasant. 

No  pupils  and  no  other  teacher  had  yet  arrived.  Miss  Cliford 
introduced  me  to  the  school-room,  and  left  me  there  while  she 
went  to  receive  some  visitors  who  had  come  to  call  upon  her. 

It  was  rather  a  large  room,  longer  than  wide.  A  table,  occu- 
pying nearly  the  entire  length,  was  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  two 
forms  on  each  side.  On  either  side  of  the  fireplace  there  was  a 
small  table — one  to  be  occupied  by  Miss  Cliford,  and  the  other,  I 
was  informed,  intended  for  my  use. 
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This  room  had  three  large  windows,  opening  out  on  to  a 
veranda,  which  led  to  the  garden.  I  liked  this  better  than  the 
dirty  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 

Towards  evening  the  English  teacher,  Miss  Strike,  made  her 
appearance.  She  was  young,  about  two-and-twenty,  had  rather  a 
pretty  face,  with  large  brown  eyes,  but  a  very  bad  figure,  which 
was  certainly  not  improved  by  the  unbecoming  style  in  which  she 
dressed. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  came  forward  to  shake  hands,  in  a 
kind,  amiable  manner,  which  spoke  in  her  favour. 

From  this  *lady  I  heard  that  she  and  I  were  to  be  the  only 
teachers  in  the  school,  except  Miss  Cliford,  who,  being  a  first- 
rate  musician,  undertook  to  teach  the  pianoforte  to  the  elder 
pupils. 

Miss  Strike  did  not  know  French,  consequently  our  conversa- 
tion was  limited  in  the  extreme.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  we  had 
concluded  our  tea  (a  meal  which  I  always  considered  an  extremely 
dull  one  at  Prospect  Hill),  Miss  Strike  brought  her  writing 
materials  down  to  the  school-room,  and  commenced  a  voluminous 
correspondence.  Page  after  page  was  covered,  and  I  thought  the 
epistle  would  never  come  to  an  end.  I  am  afraid  I  was  mis- 
chievous enough  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  long  letter  with 
both  amusement  and  curiosity ;  for,  having  seen  my  companion 
look  at  a  little  framed  portrait  before  she  began,  I  at  once 
guessed  that  this  manuscript  was  addressed  to  the  object  of  her 
affection. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  young  lady  who  was  to  occupy  the  same 
room  with  me,  made  her  appearance  in  the  school-room.  She  had 
just  arrived  with  her  mother,  to  whom  I  was  introduced.  A  more 
lovely  face  than  that  of  this  lady  I  certainly  never  saw.  She  was 
Spanish,  very  dark,  small,  like  the  women  of  her  country,  and  very 
graceful.  She  did  not  speak  English  very  well,  nor  French  either; 
but  still  I  could  understand  the  few  kind  words  she  addressed  to 
me,  expressing  her  pleasure  to  know  that  her  daughter  was  to 
share  my  apartment. 

I  made  no  answer  to  this,  for  I  did  not  then  at  all  reciprocate 
the  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Severne — such  was  her  name — took  her  departure  before 
very  long,  much,  I  could  see,  to  the  grief  of  her  daughter. 

Hamona  Severne  was  not  pretty,  like  her  mother;  but  there 
was  something  very  attractive  in  her,  though  at  first  she  looked 
more  proud  than  amiable. 

Now  that  I  knew  who  I  was  to  have  with  me,  I  forgot  my  little 
vexation  about  my  room.  Ramon  a  was  of  my  age,  and  spoke 
French  very  well,  which  made  us  feel  intimate  with  one  another 
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sooner  than  otherwise  we  might  have  done.  She  knew  Prospect 
Hill,  for  she  had  been  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  former  owner 
of  the  school — coming  back  to  Miss  Cliford  only  to  perfect  her- 
self in  music  and  French.  She  was  not  to  stay  with  her  longer 
than  six  months.  All  this  information  she  gave  me  that  first 
night,  while,  instead  of  sleeping,  we  talked  and  talked  till  Miss 
Cliford,  whose  room  was  near  ours,  knocked  against  the  wall  and 
screamed  to  us  to  be  quiet. 

The  next  day  nearly  all  the  pupils  arrived;  there  were  not 
many — about  a  dozen — young  girls  between  twelve  and  seven- 
teen, daughters,  I  heard  afterwards,  of  well -to -do  trades- 
people. 

Ramona  was  certainly  the  most  pleasing  of  them  all.  I  do  not , 
know  if  it  were  because  I  knew  that  she  was  well  born  that  I  felt 
that  preference  for  her ;  but  certainly,  to  my  mind,  there  was  as 
much  difference  between  her  and  the  other  pupils  as  exists — what 
shall  I  say? — between  the  choicest  greenhouse  plant  and  the 
hardiest  sunflower  in  the  cottage  garden. 

Next  day  we  began  lessons.  It  was  rather  tiresome  work  I 
thought ;  for  really  half  of  those  girls  were  stupid,  and  had  such  a 
bad  accent,  that  I  could  not  but  think  it  mere  loss  of  time  to 
teach  them  how  to  say  a  few  sentences  in  French.  They  did  not 
seem  to  understand  real  study,  but  hurried  through  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  lessons  just  at  the  last  moment,  and  without  any 
effort  to  understand  the  idioms,  or  general  construction  of  sen- 
tences, and  always  putting  la  charrue  devant  les  bceufs  in  con- 
sequence. 

English  people  may  laugh  at  us,  but,  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
when  we  set  to  work  to  learn  their  language,  we  accomplish 
our  object  better  than  they  do.  Perhaps  we  have  not  their  shy- 
ness and  diffidence.  We  do  not  mind  being  laughed  at  for  our 
mistakes,  as  we  often  are  in  England  I  confess,  and  sometimes 
very  rudely,  too. 

If  a  foreigner  come  to  our  country,  we  are  not  apt  to  ridicule 
their  way  of  speaking  French.  We  are,  perhaps,  more  inclined 
to  smile  at  their  mode  of  dressing  than  at  anything  else;  but, 
if  we  see  a  son  of  Albion  in  distress,  because  he  cannot  make 
himself  understood,  we  stand  by  him  till  we  know  what  he  wants, 
and  do  not  laugh,  though  we  hear  him  say  the  most  comical  things 
imaginable. 

Considering  the  number  of  people  of  all  classes  who  learn 
French  in  England,  I  think  it  is  astonishing  how  very  few  indeed 
can  speak  it  well.  I  was  quite  surprised  a  few  months  ago,  while 
in  France,  to  hear  all  the  boys  of  a  college  wThich  I  visited  speak- 
ing English  with  considerable  fluency — a  fact  which  astonished 
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me  the  more  when  I  became  aware  that  they  received  only  three 
lessons  a  week. 

Now  that  I  have  said  this  much,  I  must  beg  my  readers  not  to 
think  that  I  have  done  so  from  any  prejudice  against  them — 
for  if  there  be  a  country  I  love  in  the  world,  it  is  old  England, 
where  so  many  homes  have  welcomed  me,  and  where  I  have 
found  both  sincere  and  affectionate  friends. 

Miss  Cliford's  school  was  a  very  strange  one.  Except  music,  I 
'do  not  think  she  knew  much.  She  undertook  to  teach  English  and 
Roman  history  to  the  elder  girls ;  and  from  my  little  table  at  the 
other  side  of  the  fire  I  could  hear  enough  to  convince  me  that  they 
knew  much  more  about  both  than  she. 

They  often  gave  incorrect  answers  to  her  questions,  on  purpose 
to  find  out  if  she  would  detect  the  error ;  and  it  was  very  seldom 
she  did  so.  If  they  had  told  her  that  Gelon  was  a  king  of  Home, 
she  would  have  believed  it ! 

On  first  acquaintance  I  took  rather  a  fancy  to  Miss  Cliford. 
As  I  said  before,  there  was  something  prepossessing  in  her  manner 
and  appearance ;  but  when  I  began  to  know  her,  I  disliked  her 
more  and  more  every  day.  She  had  no  method  whatever  about 
her  school,  but  left  the  management  of  it  almost  entirely  to  Miss 
Strike,  who  really  was  too  young  to  undertake  such  a  charge,  and 
who  was  also,  I  am  afraid,  too  much  preoccupied  with  her  own 
private  affairs  and  prospects  in  life  to  take  much  active  interest  in 
the  every-day  prosaic  duties  allotted  to  her  in  this  seminary  for 
young  ladies. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  in  some  respects,  I  had 
fallen  de  Charybde  en  Scylla ;  for,  though  it  may  seem  very  strange 
— and  did  to  me,  most  unfortunate — Miss  Cliford  was  little  better 

than  Madame  B  .    I  had  not  been  a  month  with  her  before  I 

felt  certain  that  there  was  a  skeleton  in  the  household ;  and  not 
only  I,  but  Ramona,  too,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  grew  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  establishment  that  she  declared  her 
determination  not  to  return  after  the  Easter  holidays. 

As  far  as  I  could  understand  from  what  I  saw,  and  also  from 
what  I  heard  from  Miss  Cliford  in  her  moments  of  distress,  she 
had  undertaken  too  much  for  her  means — certainly  she  did  not 
possess  a  penny.  The  smallest  stool  in  the  house  seemed  not  to 
•be  her  own.  She  had  not  even  the  necessary  funds  to  maintain 
her  household  for  a  week.  I  had  not  been  a  fortnight  with  her 
when  she  began  to  borrow  money  from  me.  At  first  I  did  not 
like  to  refuse  when  she  asked  me  to  lend  her  a  small  sum,  think- 
ing that,  of  course,  she  would  repay  me  in  a  few  days ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  she  always  wanted  more  and  more,  till  at  last  I  felt 
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obliged  to  tell  her  that,  having  very  little  myself,  I  could  not 
afford  to  lend  to  her. 

After  five  o'clock,  almost  every  afternoon,  she  used  to  leave  us 
to  go  and  dress ;  a  little  dinner  being  prepared  for  her  and  a 
friend  in  the  drawing-room.  One  of  the  most  frequent  visitors  of 
the  house  was  a  widower,  whose  two  daughters  were  among  the 
number  of  Miss  Cliford's  pupils.  He  used  often  to  come,  un- 
known to  them ;  and  it  was  he,  I  believe,  who  furnished  the  few 
pounds  necessary  to  provide  our  food  for  the  week — for  the 
tradespeople  in  the  neighbourhood  would  not  give  her  credit. 

Sometimes  she  would  absent  herself  entirely  from  the  house 
for  two  or  three  days  at  one  time.  Where  she  went  none  of  us 
knew;  but  we  observed  that  these  temporary  flights  generally 
took  place  when  she  seemed  to  be  most  destitute  of  money. 

She  often  talked  to  me  about  her  difficulties  and  troubles; 
while  I,  with  "  brusque"  frankness,  would  tell  her  plainly  that  she 
was  going  the  wrong  way  to  mend  matters.  She  had  no  strength 
of  character.  She  did  wrong  because  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
fight  her  way  boldly  through  many  self-denials  and  privations. 
Comfort  was  everything  to  her,  and  she  was  ready  to  pay  any 
price  to  gain  it.  She  was  extravagant,  too ;  always  magnificently 
dressed,  but  careless  of  her  things,,  having  new  ones  almost  con- 
stantly. She  certainly  looked  very  well  in  the  evening;  and, 
though  not  at  all  pretty,  so  very  graceful  and  amiable  that  many 
"  belles"  would  easily  have  been  outshone  by  her. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  sort  of  order  was  preserved 
in  a  school  where  the  nominal  head  of  the  establishment  was  con- 
stantly from  home,  and  where  the  **  second  in  command  "  was  not 
only  extremely  young,  but  extremely  foolish,  and  quite  unfit  for 
her  position :  gossiping,  and  talking  of  ivhat  is  called  "  love "  to 
girls  of  sixteen,  who  too  often  spent  the  time  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  better  things  in  answering  letters  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  received. 

Once,  while  Miss  Cliford  wras  away  for  a  time,  two  of  the 
"  young  ladies"  (as  they  were  always  called),  went  out  towards 
evening  disguised  as  boys,  walking  round  the  town  for  their  own 
amusement.  I  do  not  know  if  Miss  Strike  knew  of  this  escapade. 
I  did  not,  at  the  time ;  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards,  when  talk- 
ing with  Ramona  of  our  life  passed  at  that  school,  that  she  told 
me  about  it. 

As  the  Easter  holidays  came  near,  Miss  Cliford  absented 
herself  more  frequently  than  ever.  One  day  she  went,  without 
leaving  any  money  or  provision  whatever.  Near  the  dinner  hour, 
the  servant  came  to  apprise  us  of  the  fact,  and  added  that  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house  !    All  of  us,  being  extremely 
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hungry,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  We  raised  a  small  sum 
among  us,  each  giving  what  she  pleased,  or  thought  she  could 
afford  out  of  her  pocket  money. 

What  fun  we  used  to  have,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the 
case.  We  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  living  in  a 
house  where  the  mistress  of  it  periodically  absented  herself  when 
she  found  herself  unable  to  feed  her  family. 

I  wonder  we  took  it  so  coolly  !  But  I  wonder  still  more,  that 
no  harm  happened  to  any  of  us ;  we  might  have  all  run  away, 
and  no  one  would  have  been  there  to  stop  us  ! 

One  of  the  girls  did  attempt  an  escape,  and  was  brought 
back  by  a  policeman,  to  our  great  enjoyment.  She  had  been 
placed  with  Miss  Cliford  on  purpose  to  prevent  her  seeing 
an  old  gentleman,  who  it  appeared  was  madly  in  love  with  her ; 
a  pretty  Bohemian-faced  girl  of  sixteen.  She  had  received  a 
letter  from  him,  and  was  going  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  when 
the  worthy  policeman,  seeing  such  a  young  girl  running  wildly 
along  the  streets,  with  no  covering  on  her  head,  nor  over  her 
shoulders,  guessed  at  once  that  something  was  wrong,  caught  hold 
of  her,  and  led  her  direct  to  the  lock-up.  There  the  authorities 
soon  drew  from  her  (poor  foolish  child)  her  story,  and  having 
ascertained  that  she  was  one  of  the  members  of  Miss  Cliford's 
establishment,  they  brought  her  back  considerably  crest-fallen  at 
the  unsuccessful  result  of  her  expedition. 

When  Miss  Cliford  stayed  at  home,  and  expected  no  one  in 
the  evening,  she  used  to  have  all  the  tables  cleared  out  of  the 
school-room  for  a  dance  !  On  these  occasions  Miss  Cliford  aban- 
doned her  usual  faultless  style  of  dressing,  and  adopted  what  she 
called  her  "  costume/''  requesting  her  pupils  to  wear  their  white 
evening  dresses.  This  "  costume"  deserves  to  be  described.  It 
was  most  amusing  to  me,  to  see  her  in  it. 

Fancy  a  tall,  thin  woman,  attired  in  a  short,  black  silk  skirt, 
reaching  to  a  little  above  the  ankles;  a  black  velvet  bodice 
trimmed  with  beads,  and  a  black  lace  shawl  thrown  over  a  head  of 
red  hair  !  Black  silk  stockings  and  sandalled  shoes  adorned  a  pair 
of  long  thin  feet,  and  ankles  of  no  slender  proportions. 

The  first  day  I  saw  Miss  Cliford  thus  arrayed,  I  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  preventing  myself  from  laughing  outright. 

u  It  amuses  the  girls,"  she  used  to  say.  I  should  think  it  did 
amuse  them,  above  all  when  she  began  to  dance  what  she  called 
her  Spanish  steps ;  but  she  danced  well,  notwithstanding. 

I  never  joined  in  these  evening  'entertainments.  It  was  a  far 
greater  divertissement  for  me  to  watch  the  proceedings  than  to  join 
in  them.  I  generally  took  up  my  embroidery  and  worked,  to  the 
evident  disapprobation  of  Miss  Cliford,  who  thought  I  ought  to 
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assist  her  to  teach  the  girls  to  dance.  As,  however,  I  never  could 
be  induced  to  do  this,  she  was  forced  to  leave  me  in  my  own  quiet 
corner,  contenting  herself  by  calling  me  remarkably  obstinate. 

One  day  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  de  Luson,  who  came  as  he  had 
promised,  to  bring  me  a  letter.    It  was  from  the  convent  at  Tours. 

I  felt  very  pleased  to  see  him  again,  but  unfortunately  I 
was  not  able  to  tell  him  of  my  disappointment  about  Miss  Cliford, 
so  he  went  away  with  the  impression  that  I  was  both  comfortable 
and  happy. 

Something  puzzled  me  during  that  visit  of  his ;  he  looked  ill 
at  ease,  as  if  he  had  something  he  wished,  but  did  not  dare  to  say. 

He  told  me  he  was  going  to  Bath,  and  did  not  know  when  he 
should  return.  As  in  taking  leave  of  me,  he  did  not  allude  to  the 
probability  of  our  meeting  again,  I  took  this  visit  as  an  adieu, 
and  almost  against  my  will,  I  felt  grieved  to  think  that  it  was  so. 

With  regard  to  Miss  Cliford,  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do. 
She  had  engaged  me  for  six  months,  and  I  understood  that  I  was 
obliged  to  stay  with  her  during  all  that  time,  whether  I  liked  it  or 
not.  Hamona  was  not  coming  back,  and  several  others  also  I 
believed  were  not  to  return.  "  There  will  be  very  few  here  next 
quarter,"  I  thought.  "  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  prove  better  for 
me  to  forfeit  my  quarter's  salary  and  go  V 

I  was  very  reserved  in  those  days,  and  would  never  tell  any 
one  of  my  troubles,  not  even  those  who  were  kind  and  friendly 
towards  me.  Whatever  burden  I  had  to  bear,  whatever  grief  I 
felt,  whatever  might  be  my  despair,  I  said  nothing,  and  always 
endeavoured  before  strangers  to  look  happy. 

I  did  not  like  to  talk  of  Miss  Cliford.  I  did  not  like  to  re- 
veal all  I  knew  of  her ;  indeed,  I  feared  that  if  it  were  known 
by  parents  that  she  was  not  a  proper  person  to  take  charge  of 
young  ladies,  I  might  in  the  future  suffer  from  my  connection 
with  her  school. 

I  must  say,  I  felt  very  sad  at  this  time,  for  I  had  experienced 
nothing  but  trouble  since  my  father's  death.  I  did  not  repent 
having  come  to  England,  but  every  day  I  seemed  to  understand 
more  and  more  the  great  extent  of  my  loss. 

The  Easter  holidays  came,  Miss  Strike  and  all  the  girls  went 
away.  I  alone  remained,  having  nowhere  to  go.  It  had  been 
agreed  with  Miss  Cliford  that  I  should  remain  during  the  holi- 
days, so  there  I  stayed,  moving  like  a  ghost  through  the  deserted 
rooms. 

Eamona  gave  me  her  address  before  leaving,  and  asked  me 
to  come  and  see  her. 

The  second  day  after  the  school  broke  up,  I  received  a  black 
edged  letter.    I  knew  the  handwriting  to  be  that  of  my  aunt.  I 
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paused  for  a  moment  (contrary  to  my  usual  habits) ,  wondering  for 
whom  she  could  be  in  mourning.  A  fortnight  before  I  had  received 
a  letter  from  my  uncle,  which  I  answered  almost  immediately, 
playfully  responding  to  his  remark  that  my  letters  were  chef  d'oeuvre 
de  style  Francais,  by  begging  he  would  use  all  my  missives  in  future 
as  matches  to  light  his  cigars. 

Poor  uncle  !  I  little  thought  that  we  should  never  more  read 
or  write  any  more  letters  to  one  another.  This  letter  from  my 
aunt  was  to  inform  me  of  his  death  and  burial. 

Though  living  so  near,  I  had  not  been  called  to  see  him,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  his  funeral,  till  for  more  than  a  week  he  had 
been  numbered  among  the  dead,  that  a  few  words  came  to  tell  me 
.that  he  was  no  more. 

Death  reveals  many  truths,  not  only  about  those  who  have 
passed  away,  but  also  about  those  who  have  stayed  watching  their 
last  breath. 

Alas  !  the  mourners  do  not  always  seem  sanctified  or  even 
softened  by  this  glimpse  of  the  border  land  ! 
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V.— EAEL  GREY  AjNtD  THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  the  "  strangers"  in  the  gallery  must  often  have  noticed 
the  bent  frame  and  withered  features  of  the  great  Northum- 
brian Earl,  whose  character  we  propose  to  sketch,  and  whose 
reputation  so  far  surpasses  his  achievements.    And  those  of  them 
who  had  preconceived  notions  of  the  kind  of  man  which  Northum- 
berland is  traditionally  supposed  to  produce,  founded  upon  recol- 
lections, say  of  Algernon,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  or  of  that 
other  equally  eminent  North  Country  man,  George  Stephenson, 
must  have  had  those  notions  rudely  dispelled  when,  for  the  first 
time,  they  beheld  Earl  Grey  in  the  flesh.    Tall  he  undoubtedly 
has  been,  but  now  his  frame  is  bent  with  age  and  infirmity ;  he 
suffers  from  lameness,  which  compels  him  constantly  to  walk  with 
the  aid  of  a  stout  oaken  stick ;  and  his  body  is  so  frail  and  worn, 
that  it  seems  as  though  a  breath  of  wind  would  be  more  tthan  it 
could  resist.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  his  face  bears  any  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  his  father,  the  hero  of  the  Reform  Act.  It 
is,  however,  a  remarkable  face,  and  one  well  worth  studying.  The 
most  diverse  of  characteristics  are  td  be  read  in  its  deep  lines  and 
prominent  features.    You  see  in  that  marred  and  weather-beaten 
countenance  at  once  the  traces  of  deep  thought  and  of  tempestuous 
passion,  of  marvellous  shrewdness  and  of  thoughtless  impulse. 
Something,  too,  there  is  about  it  which  tells  you  that  Lord  Grey 
could,  if  he  chose,  sustain  with  dignity  the  highest  offices  to  which 
the  State  could  call  him.     There  is  unmistakable  power,  even 
though  it  be  allied  with  petulance,  in  the  large  and  mobile  mouth ; 
whilst  the  eyes  have  a  knack  of  fixing  themselves  upon  the  face  of 
an  adversary,  and  of  seeming  to  penetrate  through  all  disguises 
into  the  innermost  secrets  of  that  adversary's  mind,  which  cannot 
produce  a  very  comfortable  impression  upon  the  person  against 
whom  they  are  thus  used.    It  is  not  easy  without  exaggeration  to 
describe  a  face  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  im- 
pression it  produces  upon  one  who  has  observed  it  long  and  closely, 
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and  Lord  Grey's  face  is  no  exception  to  tins  rule;  nevertheless,  there 
is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  it  is  a  face  plainly  inscribed  with 
the  marks  of  power,  of  pride,  and  of  passion.  And  nobody  can 
have  watched  the  debates  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  for  any  length  of 
time,  without  discovering  the  presence  of  the  same  qualities  in 
Lord  Grey,  by  his  manner  when  he  is  speaking.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  impulsive  passion  which  displays  itself  as  he  springs 
from  his  seat  on  the  cross-bench,  and  hobbling  to  the  table  impe- 
riously extends  his  fore-finger  towards  any  other  peer  who  has  risen 
at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  as  an  indication  that  he  [does 
not  intend  to  give  way  to  him.  Lord  Grey  gives  way  to  no  one. 
He  believes — and  there  are  many  who  think  him  justified  in  that 
belief — that  he  is  intellectually  superior  to  almost  every  other  man 
in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  only  inspired 
law-giver  in  that  assemblage ;  the  only  man  to  whom  it  is  given 
clearly  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  foresee  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  policy  of  to-day  ;  and  believing  this — and  this,  again, 
is  a  belief  shared  by  many  others — he  never  allows  any  one  to  pre- 
vent, or  even  to  delay,  the  utterance  of  those  shrill  harangues  of 
his  which  it  is  both  painful  and  exhausting  to  listen  to ;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  display  more  profound  thought  and  more  political 
acumen  than  the  speeches  of  any  of  the  recognized  "  orators"  of 
the  present  generation.  A  striking  instance  of  this  weakness — - 
if,  indeed,  we  may  give  it  that  name — of  Lord  Grey's,  occurred 
during  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill 
in  the  Upper  House.  At  the  close  of  one  evening's  discussion, 
the  Earl  rose  at  the  same  time  as  Lord  Lytton.  The  general  cry 
on  all  sides  was  for  Lytton.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  great 
novelist  and  orator  had  ever  risen  to  address  that  august  body  of 
which  he  is  now  a  member,  and  those  who  had  listened  to  some  of 
his  wonderfully  polished  and  elaborate  orations  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  those  who  only  knew  of  his  eloquence  by  repute, 
were  alike  anxious  to  secure  a  hearing  for  him.  So  from  all  sides 
the  cry  of  "  Lytton!  Lytton!"  was  raised,  and  there  was  not 
even  a  small  minority  to  support  Lord  Grey.  But  the  Earl  stood 
firm.  It  was  a  striking  sight,  and  one  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  to  see  the  two  great  men 
thus  silently  opposing  each  other.  Suddenly,  however,  Lord 
Grey  gave  way,  and  Lord  Lytton  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate.  Everyone  marvelled  at  the  result  who  knew 
anything  of  the  Earl's  character.  But  the  following  night 
the  mystery  wras  explained.  Lord  Grey  had  given  place  to 
Lord  Lytton  under  the  idea  that  the  latter  intended  to  speak  at 
once,  and  not  simply  to  secure  the  precedence  for  the  following 
evening.    "When  he  wras  undeceived  he  insisted  upon  his  right  to 
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have  the  first  place  in  that  night's  debate,  and  he  gained  his  point. 
We  all  know  what  Earl  Grey  said  in  that  debate,  but  the  author 
of  *  Pelham'  and  the  '  Caxtons'  has  still  to  make  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  seems,  perhaps,  a  trivial  in- 
cident to  dwell  upon  at  such  length,  but  it  is  one  so  thoroughly- 
characteristic  of  Lord  Grey,  that  it  was  worth  repeating  here.  He 
is  a  man  who  acknowledges  no  superior,  and  who,  holding  a  firmly- 
rooted  belief  that  his  own  utterances  are  more  valuable  than  any 
others  to  which  his  peers  can  listen,  never  hesitates  to  make  them 
give  ear  to  those  utterances,  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

Another  of  his  peculiarities — a  very  noticeable  one — is  his  ap- 
parent intense  dislike  to  find  himself  acting  in  concert  with  the 
party  to  which  he  ostensibly  belongs,  or,  indeed,  with  any  party 
-at  all.  If  two  or  three  men  are  bent  upon  making  mischief  in  the 
Liberal  ranks,  the  chances  are  three  to  one  in  favour  of  Lord 
Grey  being  found  amongst  them.  If  a  forlorn  hope  is  being  led 
by  some  elderly  Whig  statesman  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  tide 
of  democracy,  Lord  Grey's  support  may  be  confidently  relied 
upon ;  but  as  for  the  rest,  as  for  the  great  movements  of  either 
party,  the  great  battles  of  the  House,  it  was  once  said  by  an  emi- 
nent minister  with  regard  to  him  :  "  We  never  know  where  we  have 
him  \n  To  which  the  reply  was  :  "  Oh  yes  we  do  :  we  always  have 
iim  against  us/'  And  this  is  nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  state- 
ment could  have  been.  Lord  Grey  is  always  against  everybody.  He 
is  a  political  Ishmaelite,  and  even  when  he  gives  his  vote  with  any 
particular  party,  he  generally  accompanies  it  with  a  hearty  denun- 
ciation of  the  policy  which  he  feels  himself  compelled  to  support 
in  the  lobby,  and  with  a  savage,  or  a  scornful  personal  rebuke  of 
those  who  are  the  leaders  of  that  policy.  But  he  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  finds  himself — to  adopt  Lord  Westbury's  simile — like 
"  one  crying  in  the  wilderness/'  when  "  amongst  the  faithless, 
faithful  only  he/'  his  voice  alone  is  to  be  heard  advocating  the 
u  high  politics  which  he  professes."  It  is  almost  ludicrous  on  such 
an  occasion  to  see  the  sudden  start,  and  the  withering  glance  of 
amazement  and  indignation  with  which  he  regards  any  interloper 
who  ventures  to  repeat  his  arguments,  or  to  express  approval  of 
his  position.  He  evidently  regards  that  position  as  being  no  longer 
his  when  any  one  else  shares  it  with  him,  and  more  than  once 
when  he  has  succeeded  in  evoking  an  unexpected  amount  of  sup- 
port for  the  views  he  advocated,  he  has  been  known  to  retreat 
from  those  views  precipitately,  evidently  under  the  impression  that 
there  must  have  been  something  unsound  and  "uncanny"  about 
ihein,  in  order  to  secure  for  them  so  large  an  amount  of  favour. 

If  these  were  Lord  Grey's  only  characteristic  qualities,  he 
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would  stand  by  no  means  alone  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  for  there 
are  in  that  assembly  one  or  two  other  men  who  are  his  equals  in 
unyielding  arrogance,  and  eccentric  singularity.  But,  in  their 
case  these  characteristics  are  allied  to  something  nearly  akin  to 
mental  weakness  ;  whilst  in  that  of  Lord  Grey  they  are  accom- 
panied by  mental  powers  of  a  high,  if  not  of  the  highest  order.  For 
few  men  will  doubt  that  the  Earl  has  at  least  considerable  reason 
for  the  estimate  of  his  own  abilities  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. In  neither  House  of  Parliament  can  there  be  found  so- 
acute  a  political  intellect  as  his.  He  was  born  a  statesman,  and 
from  his  youth  upwards  his  training  has  been  such  as  to  develope 
the  admirable  political  instinct  which  is  one  of  his  natural  gifts. 
He  was  trained  to  the  profession  of  high  politics  as  other  men  are 
trained  to  painting  or  to  commerce,  and  both  his  powers  and  his 
inclination  tended  so  unquestionably  towards  the  calling  to  which 
he  was  born,  but  into  which  it  is  the  lot  of  most  men  to  have  to 
struggle  through  many  difficulties,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
entertain  too  high  expectations  of  his  future  as  a  statesman.. 
Every  external  advantage  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  enjoy 
in  the  profession  of  politics  was  his  from  the  first.  The  son  of  a 
great  statesman,  who  was  the  honoured  and  successful  leader  of  a 
party ;  possessing  rank,  wealth,  and  political  influence,  able  almost 
from  the  day  when  he  attained  his  majority  to  command  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  he  might,  even  if  he  had  only  been  blessed  with  average 
ability,  have  gained  the  foremost  rank  amongst  statesman,  and 
have  earned  for  himself  an  honourable  and  lasting  fame  as  a 
minister.  But,  when  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  and  to  great 
mental  power,  he  had  the  keen  sagacity  and  the  unerring  political 
instinct  which  belong  only  to  the  true  statesman — the  born  ruler 
of  men — what  might  we  not  have  expected  of  him  ?  Lord  Grey 
ought  to  have  been  the  leader  of  a  party,  if  his  ambition  lay  in 
that  direction ;  and  he  ought  to  have  led  his  party  with  a  wisdom, 
a  moderation,  and  a  success  such  as  have  not  been  seen  in  the  case 
of  any  party  leader  of  the  present  generation.  And  if  he  were 
really  unable  to  submit  to  the  wholesome  restraints  of  party  disci- 
pline, if  he  felt  that  he  must  win  his  laurels  on  a  broader  field,  he 
ought  to  have  placed  himself  above  party,  not  beneath  it,  and  to- 
have  been  the  mentor  and  the  moderator  of  the  political  arena. 
He  was  well  fitted  for  such  an  office.  He  might  have  filled  it  with 
honour  to  himself,  and  with  immense  advantage  to  his  country. 
But  what  has  he  done  ?  We  carry  short  memories  with  us  now-a- 
days,  and  men  may  therefore  be  forgiven  if  they  forget  that  Lord 
Grey  has  ever  held  office  at  all,  and  has  ever  earned  a  right  to  a 
place  in  a  series  of  Cabinet  portraits.  "  Dod""  reminds  the  world 
however,  that  he  has  been  successively  Under-Secretary  for  the 
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Colonies;  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Department ;  Secretary 
of  War,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  has  filled 
these  offices,  but  what  did  he  do  in  them  ?  "Where  has  he  written 
his  name  in  legible  characters  upon  the  statute  book  ?  Where  has 
he  made  his  mark  in  the  records  of  social  or  political  progress  ? 
The  memory  is  searched  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  these  questions. 
Henry,  Earl  Grey,  with  matchless  opportunities,  with  unsurpassed 
abilities,  and  even  with  a  strong  natural  inclination  for  his  part, 
has  been  an  utter  and  absolute  failure  as  a  statesman.  It  is  hard 
to  have  to  say  such  a  thing  of  a  man,  whose  powers  command  our 
admiration,  and  whose  desire  to  ''play  well  his  part"  we  do  not 
doubt ;  but  nevertheless,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  his  public 
life  has  been  a  wasted  life.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which, 
though  the  world  at  large  may  hardly  be  prepared  to  believe  it, 
there  are  not  a  few  pitiable  sights,  there  is  no  more  melancholy 
spectacle  than  that  presented  by  this  great  statesman,  this  man 
who  was  born  to  rule  us,  of  whom  more  than  of  any  other  man 
of  his  day  it  might  have  been  predicted  that  he  was  destined 

"  To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 
And  shape  the  whispers  of  a  throne 

and  who  in  his  old  age,  with  failing  physical  strength,  though 
with  undimmed  mental  faculties,  has  to  look  back  upon  a  career 
which — in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  at  any  rate — has  come  to  naught ; 
and  which,  so  far  as  men  can  judge,  has  been  of  no  public  benefit 
whatever.  Most  unfeignedly  do  we  trust  that  in  this  matter  the 
judgment  of  men  may,  after  all,  be  a  mistaken  one;  and  that  if 
denied  all  other  recompense,  Lord  Grey,  in  reviewing  his  career, 
may  at  least  enjoy  the  smile  of  an  approving  conscience. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  Earl's  career  has  been  so  unsuccessful? 
To  what  mental  peculiarities  is  the  political  isolation  wrhich  has  so 
long  been  his  lot  to  be  ascribed?  We  do  not  profess  to  read  the 
secrets  of  Lord  Grey's  breast,  nor  can  we  say  whether  he  is  the 
victim  of  any  special  form  of  mental  eccentricity.  The  cause  of 
his  melancholy  failure,  as  a  politician,  may  possibly  be  an  obscure 
one.  We  believe,  however,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  those  in- 
firmities of  temper  which  he  shares  with  lesser  men  than  to  any 
more  remote  or  mysterious  cause.  Unable  to  brook  control,  his 
imperious  spirit  asserts  its  independence  at  all  costs  to  himself, 
as  well  as  to  others.  He  knows — no  one  knows  better — what  he 
might  achieve  if  he  would  but  consent  to  relinquish  a  little  of 
that  independence,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  others.  But  for 
those  others  he  has  only  scorn  and  contempt ;  and  he  would  recoil 
with  indignation  from  the  idea  that  he  should  give  up  even  the 
least  of  his  foibles  in  favour  of  their  mature  and  deliberate  con- 
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victions.    Possibly  he  might  attain  great  influence  in  the  councils 
of  his  party,  in  spite  of  the  arrogant  isolation  which  he  seems  to 
enjoy  so  much,  if  he  would  but  consent  to  act  towards  those 
around  him  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  or  even  of  common  courtesy. 
But  amongst  the  things  which  he  considers  unworthy  of  his  notice 
is  that  conciliatory  tone  of  speech  which  does  so  much  to  oil  the 
political  machine,  and  to  make  its  wheels  run  smoothly.  Those 
who  have  heard  Lord  Grey  speaking  in  a  great  debate  know  the 
manner  in  which  he  flings  about  unworthy  personalities — not,  of 
course,  vulgar  personalities — but  bitter,  savage,  and  contemptuous 
jibes  and  taunts  at  his  opponents  generally.    The  Duke  of  Argyll 
spoke  of  him  a  few  weeks  ago  as  "  the  chartered  libertine  of 
debate/''    He  is  something  more ;  for  when  he  is  once  fairly  set 
going  on  any  great  party  question,  he  resembles  nothing  so  much 
as  a  Malay  running  a-muck.    His  sharp  and  bitter  tongue  stings 
all  around ;  and  nobody  escapes  his  scornful  and  almost  ferocious 
assaults.    And  yet  mingled  with  these  bitter  harangues  of  which 
he  delivers  himself,  there  is  so  much  that  is  statesmanlike  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  the  views  which  he  enunciates  upon 
public  questions  are  generally  so  broad,  so  clear,  and  so  far-seeing, 
that,  with  all  their  defects,  his  speeches  are  far  better  worth 
studying  than  those  of  men  of  far  higher  repute.    It  is  no  pleasant 
task,  as  we  have  said  already,  to  listen  to  them.    Lord  Grey 
speaks  habitually  in  a  shrill  theatrical  whisper ;  and  it  is  difficult 
even  for  those  who  are  seated  close  to  him  to  catch  all  that  he 
says ;  how  his  words  are  carried  to  the  reporters  seated  in  their 
distant  gallery,  and  by  them  preserved  for  the  study  of  future 
generations,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  the  public  can  never 
solve.    It  is  moreover  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Earl,  and 
an  additional  reason  why  it  is  painful  to  hear  him  speak,  that  he 
himself  either  seems  altogether  unconscious  of  his  physical  weak- 
ness, or  else  regards  it  as  he  regards  every  other  obstacle  in  his 
path,  with  contempt,  and  looks  upon  it  as  being  merely  something 
to  be  overcome  by  his  indomitable  spirit.    On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  has  set  himself  tasks  which  would  have  tired  the 
powers  of  the  best  speakers  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  and 
in  spite  of  physical  exhaustion  more  complete  than  we  ever  wit- 
nessed before  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  actually  speaking,  he 
has  forced  himself  to  complete  those  tasks.    It  is  true,  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  speech  he  may  have  been  absolutely  inau- 
dible to  all  save  one  or  two  men,  and  that  even  the  reporters  may 
have  failed  to  catch  his  words ;  but  he  has  said  all  that  he  wished 
to  say,  he  has  delivered  his  soul  of  the  burthen  which  lay  upon  it, 
and  that  is  enough.    For  the  effect  produced  by  his  speeches  upon 
those  who  listen  to  him  he  is  not  responsible;  and  he  seems 
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utterly  careless  as  to  what  it  may  be.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  ta 
know  that  he  has  spoken ;  whether  his  words  fall  upon  attentive 
ears  or  not  is  a  matter  altogether  unworthy  of  his  consideration  ; 
only — as  has  before  been  [said — he  would  rather  that  his  views 
remained  his  alone,  than  that  they  should  meet  with  general 
acceptance. 

And  as  a  rule  he  has  his  wish  in  this  respect.  It  is,  indeed, 
amazing  to  observe  how  slight  is  Lord  Grey's  influence  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  words,  though  they  are  so  often  pregnant 
with  great  truths,  fall  upon  the  ear  of  the  House  like  words  of 
little  meaning ;  and  his  advice  is  rarely  followed,  though  many  a 
time  it  is  advice  which  might  be  followed  with  advantage  to  all 
parties.  He  has  himself  to  thank  for  this.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
self-decreed  fate. 

Of  his  political  sympathies,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  they  tend  generally,  indeed,  almost  invariably,  towards  the 
policy  of  the  old  Whig  party — a  party  which  will  soon  have  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past.  For  the  men  who  are  at  present  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  of  the  country  he  has  nothing  but  the 
most  supreme  contempt.  He  sees  even  with  a  clearer  eye  than 
his  immediate  rivals,  the  inconsistencies  and  errors  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's course,  and  he  has  not  the  faintest  spark  of  sympathy  with 
the  impulsiveness  which  has  so  often  betrayed  the  Prime  Minister 
into  false  steps — although  in  his  own  character  there  is  a  trait  not 
at  all  unlike  that  very  impulsiveness  which  is  so  noticeable  in  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Mr.  Bright  he  regards  with  a  haughty  scorn  of  which 
few  men  can  have  any  adequate  conception.  The  Earl  seldom 
hesitates  to  impute  motives  to  other  men  when  they  are  taking  a 
course  of  which  he  disapproves,  and  were  we  able  to  read  the 
secrets  of  his  heart,  we  should  no  doubt  find  that  the  motives 
which  he  believes  are  the  main-spring  of  Mr.  Bright's  actions  are  of 
anything  but  a  creditable  description.  Mr.  Lowe,  no  doubt,  com- 
manded his  admiration,  to  a  certain  limited  degree,  when  he  was 
making  his  great  speeches  on  Reform  •  but  Mr.  Lowe  in  office, 
and  especially  in  high  office,  he  regards  as  an  intruder,  an  inter- 
loper, and  a  dangerous  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Lord  Grey  regards  the  Conservative  leaders  with 
any  greater  amount  of  toleration.  He  stands  alone,  in  fact,  and 
has  political  sympathy  with  no  man.  Intellectually  he  is  a  giant, 
but  he  is  a  giant  who  has  laid  down  his  weapons,  and  who  has 
roared  so  often  that  men  have  learned  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  in  him.  The  most  notable  example  in  our  day  of  the  result 
of  carrying  independence  to  the  extent  of  eccentricity,  and  of 
allowing  arrogance  and  ill-nature  to  over-ride  the  nobler  parts  of 
a  man's  character,  he  is  more  than  anything  else  a  beacon  to  warn 
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others  against  the  failings  to  which  he  has  fallen  a  victim — a  fair 
and  stately  beacon,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  one  telling  of  sunken 
rocks  upon  which  a  great  career  has  suffered  shipwreck,  and  a 
life  once  full  of  hope  and  promise  has  been  brought  to  naught. 

Some  years  ago,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  was  beginning  his  political  career,  be- 
ginning it  in  a  manner  which  those  who  professed  to  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  the  subject  regarded  as  anything  but 
a  hopeful  one.  For  the  young  nobleman  had  the  audacity  to  seek 
to  win  his  spurs  in  two  fields  at  the  same  time.  As  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  of  course  right  and  proper  that  he 
-should  follow  the  example  of  the  other  younger  sons  of  great 
noblemen,  and  make  speeches,  in  which  he  measured  himself, 
without  the  slightest  diffidence,  with  the  foremost  statesmen 
and  politicians  of  his  day.  In  the  House  of  Commons  all, 
from  the  Prime  Minister  down  to  the  youngest  of  Members,  are 
upon  a  footing  of  equality ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
privileges  which  a  seat  in  that  assembly  confers,  that  a  man, 
whatever  may  be  his  own  position  or  want  of  position,  whatever 
his  ability  or  lack  of  ability,  may  at  any  time  cross  swords  with 
the  most  distinguished  of  political  leaders.  There  was,  therefore, 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  though 
still  very  young,  and  not  yet  thoroughly  c  formed/  should  early 
distinguish  himself  by  making  speeches,  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  which  were  flippancy  and  bitterness,  and  which  were 
mainly  directed  against  men  who  were  the  recognised  chiefs  of 
their  parties.  But  it  was  altogether  a  different  matter  when  it 
began  to  be  whispered  about  that  the  young  patrician  was  endea- 
vouring to  win  for  himself  a  name  in  another  arena,  and  that  he 
was  already  becoming  known  as  one  of  that  band  of  brilliant 
writers  who  gave  to  the  early  career  of  the  Saturday  Review  a 
splendour  such  as  has  never  been  enjoyed  by  any  other  political 
journal.  Then  indeed  men  who  had  the  proper  contempt  enter- 
tained by  society  for  the  mean  creatures  whose  lot  it  is  to  guide 
public  opinion  by  anonymous  pens,  shook  their  heads,  and  hoped 
the  young  man  might  not  live  to  regret  the  step  he  had  taken ; 
whilst  he  himself  suddenly  found — doubtless  to  his  surprise — that 
even  in  the  most  powerful  and  distinguished  legislative  assembly 
in  the  world,  a  man  who  is  known  to  be  connected  with  the  press 
gains  for  himself  additional  consideration,  even  though  it  may  be 
a  consideration  closely  allied  to  fear  and  dislike. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  not  a  man  whom  we  would  insult 
by  flattery,  and  we  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  early 
career  was  one  which,  though  it  might  be  full  of  promise,  was  yet 
vol.  in.  53 
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in  itself  anything  but  brilliant.  It  is  said  that  when  Lord  Robert 
began  to  write  for  the  Saturday  Review,  his  literary  productions 
were  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  level  of  mediocrity;  but  that  the 
late  editor  of  the  Review  found  in  him  the  most  tractable  and 
diligent  of  pupils,  and  that  eventually  though,  by  slow  and 
laborious  steps,  he  gained  not  merely  pioficiency,  but  genuine 
power,  in  the  use  of  his  pen.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  though  it  comes  to  us  upon  good  authority,  but  if 
it  be  true,  it  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  Lord  Salisbury's  whole 
life.  His  career'  has  been  one  of  steady  progress — the  fruit  of 
conscientious  hard  work — and  the  position  which  he  now  occupies 
is  due  far  more  to  his  diligence  and  perseverance  than  to  the  acci- 
dent of  his  birth.  His  political  life,  it  has  more  than  once  been 
said,  may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  distinguished  by  the  three 
different  titles  he  has  borne.  He  began  life  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil ; 
he  had  gained  a  great  step  in  advance  upon  his  starting-point 
when  through  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  became  Viscount 
Cranborne ;  and  as  Marquis  of  Salisbury  he  has  shown  a  ripeness- 
and  breadth  of  judgment  such  as  were  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him  in  either  of  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  periods,  it  was  one  in  which — speaking- 
figuratively  rather  than  literally — it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
was  'very  young.'  The  prevailing  impression  produced  by  his 
speeches  and  writings  during  that  period,  is  the  impression  of  ex- 
treme youth.  They  are  crude,  as  very  youthful  productions 
generally  are ;  they  are  remarkable,  too,  for  an  acidity,  which  is 
not  altogether  unpleasant  in  a  young  man's  first  essays,  but  which 
would  be  simply  intolerable  if  habitually  displayed  by  a  man  of 
the  world  of  mature  age  and  judgment.  They  are  flippant,  also, 
and  careless.  In  fact,  they  are  boyish  •  and,  like  everything  else 
boyish,  they  display  that  want  of  finish  which,  according  to  Mr, 
Disraeli,  still  distinguishes  the  noble  Lord's  invective.  It  was, 
however,  during  this  period  that  Lord  Robert  won  his  spurs.  He 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  dashing  skirmishers  in  the 
political  battle-field.  Daring  even  to  audacity,  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  rush  single-handed  into  the  fight  with  those  who  were 
infinitely  his  superiors  in  weight  of  metal;  and  though  he  re- 
ceived many  an  overthrow  in  these  rough  tilts,  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  for  himself  a  reputation  which  was  no  doubt  intensely 
gratifying  to  him  as  a  young  man ;  but  which  could  hardly  have 
satisfied  his  more  mature  ambition.  He  became  known  as  a  cynic 
who  was  ready  to  scoff  at  everything,  as  a  critic  whose  eyes  were 
keen  to  discern  the  smallest  flaw  in  the  armour  of  an  opponent ; 
as  the  possessor  of  a  bitter  tongue,  which  was  able  at  all  times  to 
sting  those  against  whom  it  was  employed ;  as  a  master  of  invec- 
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tive,  which,  even  though  it  might  lack  finish,  most  assuredly  did 
not  lack  power.  There  was,  of  course,  something  very  juvenile 
about  this  kind  of  reputation.  The  danger  was,  that  Lord 
Robert  might  have  rested  satisfied  with  it.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  by  this  time  have  degenerated  into  another  John  Arthur 
Roebuck,  or  a  lesser  Earl  Grey. 

But  as  years  passed  on,  and  the  young  nobleman  in  whose 
private  life  there  were  not  a  few  circumstances  affecting  the  view 
he  took  of  society,  and  politics,  gained  wider  ideas  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lived,  the  cynicism,  which  was  his  prevailing  charac- 
teristic, was  softened ;  and  though  he  still  showed  himself  impa- 
tient of  party  discipline,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  restraints 
which  bound  his  companions  and  friends,  though  there  was  still, 
in  fact,  not  a  little  of  the  Bohemian  about  him,  he  showed  that  he 
was  learning  useful  lessons,  and  was  gradually  finding  for  himself 
his  real  path  in  life.    This  transition  era  is  that  associated  with 
the  title  which  he  bore  for  a  few  years  of  Lord  Cranborne.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  succeeded  to  high  office  under  the 
Crown,  and  became  the  ruler  of  our  splendid  Eastern  Empire. 
Here  was  a  work  which  might  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  any 
man,  and  which  fully  satisfied  that  of  Lord  Cranborne.    He  was 
able  now  to  lay  aside  his  reviewing,  and  those  smart  criticisms  on 
the  politics  of  the  day,  in  which  he  had  spared  neither  friend  nor 
foe,  and  one  of  the  effects  of  which  had  been  to  open  an  ever- 
widening  breach  between  himself  and  the  leader  of  his  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    The  great  task  of  governing  India,  and 
of  governing  it  well,  occupied  all  his  time  and  attention.  He 
knew  literally  nothing  of  that  task  when  he  entered  upon  it ;  but 
those  who  worked  under  him  in  the  India  Office  are  still  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  devotion  with  which  he  laboured,  to  the  un- 
remitting anxiety  he  displayed  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
minutest  details  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him ;  to  the  ceaseless 
industry  with  which  he  worked  by  day  and  night,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with  in  the  performance 
of  his  Herculean  task.    The  result  is  that  those  associated  with 
him  in  the  Government  of  India,  are  ready  now  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  his  tenure  of  the  Secretaryship  was  in  many 
respects  more  successful  than  that  of  any  of  the  men  who  have 
been  his  immediate  predecessors  and  successors.    It  was  during 
his  term  of  office  that  he  succeeded  in  a  great  degree  in  laying 
aside  the  flippant  cynicism  of  his  earlier  manner.    His  official 
speeches  were  distinguished  by  their  clearness  and  their  brevity — 
in  both  of  which  respects  they  formed  a  marked  and  most  agree- 
able contrast  to  those  of  the  Statesman  whom  he  had  succeeded, 
Lord  Halifax — and,  weighted  by  the  responsibilities  of  great  office, 
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he  was  not  long  in  learning  that  the  art  of  governing  the  world  is 
not  so  simple  and  so  easily  acquired  as  in  his  more  juvenile  days 
he  had  imagined. 

Those  who  watched  Lord  Cranborne  at  this  period  of  his 
career  must  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Conservative 
party  possessed  in  him  a  statesman  of  high  promise,  and  an  ad- 
ministrator whose  abilities  were  likely  to  prove  of  inestimable 
service  to  his  country.  Still,  at  times  there  were  explosions  in 
the  old  Robert  Cecil  yein ;  and  still  occasionally  he  sneered  at 
Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Bright  rewarded  him  with  good,  round,  ring- 
ing abuse.  Have  they  both  forgotten  those  days,  we  wonder  ? 
We  almost  think  they  must  have  done  so,  for  they  are  now  fast 
personal  friends.  Then  came  the  great  explosion  which  for  a 
time  threatened  to  bring  the  Conservative  Ministry  to  shipwreck, 
and  which  put  an  end  to  Lord  Cranborne' s  official  career. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  the  question  of 
that  famous  secession  in  these  pages,  or  should  discuss  the  point 
whether  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Lord  Cranborne  were  truer  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  to  the  country,  in  the 
course  which  each  adopted.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  Vis- 
count who  had  always  been  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  most  unsparing 
critics,  broke  loose  at  this  point  from  his  leader  and  his  party, 
and  for  a  time — to  use  his  own  words — stepped  aside  from  the 
active  life  of  politics.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  this  event  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  certain  retograde  movement  towards  his  for- 
mer position  of  Parliamentary  free  lance  and  general  cynic ;  but 
it  was  a  movement  soon  checked,  and  the  backward  step  he  had 
thus  taken  was  speedily  retraced  when  he  succeeded  to  his  father's 
title,  and  entered  the  House  of  Lords  as  third  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury. 

That  event  is  so  recent  that  we  need  hardly  recall  the  curious 
burst  of  public  lamentation  with  which  it  was  received.  Had  it 
been  proposed  to  bury  the  new  Marquis  by  his  father's  side  in 
the  family  vault  of  the  Cecils,  or  to  banish  him  to  some  desert 
island,  he  could  hardly  have  been  more  openly  or  generally 
mourned  over,  than  when  he  was  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  predominance  acquired  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  universality  of  the  belief  that  a 
public  man  was  nothing  unless  he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Lower 
Chamber.  Only  one  session  of  Parliament  has  passed  since  Lord 
Cranborne  became  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  yet  already  he  has 
done  not  a  little  to  remove  this  idea  from  the  public  mind,  and  to 
show  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  still  to  perform  many  functions 
more  important  than  that  of  registering  the  decrees  of  the  Com- 
mons*   And  that  he  has  added  immensely  to  the  strength  and  the 
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influence  of  the  Chamber  in  which  he  now  sits,  no  one  who  has 
watched  its  proceedings  during  the  present  year  can  doubt.  He 
has  taken  another  forward  step  himself,  and  he  has  shown  a 
breadth  of  statesmanship  presenting  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
hard  and  narrow  views  with  which  he  originally  began  life ;  but 
he  has  done  more,  he  has  given  the  House  of  Lords  an  additional 
hold  upon  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  public,  and  has  added 
greatly  to  its  legislative  and  deliberative  strength.  Years  have 
added  breadth,  and  experience  has  given  ripeness,  to  his  views,  and 
those  who  see  in  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  one  of  the  foremost 
and  ablest  statesmen  of  his  day,  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  change 
wrought  in  him  within  the  past  ten  years.  And  yet  even  now 
there  are  occasional  revelations  of  "the  old  Adam/''  At  ever  in- 
creasing intervals  there  are  brief  outbursts  of  the  cynical  bitter- 
ness which  distinguished  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  these  are  indicative  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  occasionally  in  the 
heat  of  debate  the  Marquis  is  the  victim  of  excitement,  and  utters 
words  which,  in  his  cooler  moments,  he  regrets.  The  explosion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  last  night  on  which  the  Irish  Church 
Bill  was  debated  there,  was  one  of  these  occasions.  It  had  not 
a  little  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  compromise  which  immediately 
followed.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that  in  time  Lord  Salisbury  will 
outgrow  the  tendency  to  relapse  into  his  youthful  errors.  He  has 
already  succeeded  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  in  making 
his  mark  as  a  minister ;  he  has  within  the  present  year  shown 
that  he  is  the  equal  of  any  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  who 
share  with  him  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
when  he  is  again  called  back  to  office — an  event  which  will  be 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  members  of  all  political  parties — we  do 
not  doubt  he  will  justify  the  highest  expectations  formed  of  him 
by  his  friends ;  and  will  also  be  able  to  give  convincing  proof  that 
the  keenest  sense  of  personal  honour  is  not  incompatible  with 
fidelity  to  party  ties,  and  a  diligent  and  useful  devotion  to  the 
public  service. 

We  have  said  nothing  as  yet  of  Lord  Salisbury's  appearance, 
or  of  his  manner  of  speaking.  About  both  there  is  something 
hardly  to  be  described,  but  which  young  ladies  would  indicate  by 
the  much-abused  word  "  interesting/''  and  which  we  may  endea- 
vour to  convey  to  our  readers  by  the  word  melancholy.  It  is  but 
seldom  that  his  fine,  powerful  face  does  not  wear  a  certain  air  of 
melancholy,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  are,  as  a  rule,  subdued  and 
plaintive.  He  is  an  effective  public  speaker — terse,  clear,  and 
vigorous  at  all  times ;  and  though  not  eloquent,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  not  rhetorical  in  his 
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speech — he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  frequently  speaks  with  remark- 
able power.  Now  that  the  acidity  of  his  earlier  years  is  passing 
away — nothing  but  a  grateful  flavour  remaining  to  remind  us  of 
what  he  once  was— no  one  can  fail  to  derive  pleasure  from  listen- 
ing to  him  when  he  is  speaking  upon  any  question  of  importance ; 
and  the  dignity  and  courtesy  which,  as  a  rule,  characterise  his 
manner,  well  befit  the  place  in  which  he  now  occupies  so  dis- 
tinguished a  position.  Lord  Salisbury  has  achieved  so  much,  has 
gained  such  great  victories  over  himself,  and  has  made  such  a 
marked  advance  in  his  views  of  life,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  he  may  stop,  or  what  degree  of  fame  and  power  he  may  not 
eventually  reach.  He  is  still  a  young  man,  and  upon  the  whole 
it  may  more  safely  be  predicted  of  him  than  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that  he  is  destined  to  take  high,  and  even  the  highest 
rank  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  People.  Whenever 
he  does  so,  the  country  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  have  in  him 
the  most  conscientious  of  statesmen,  and  the  most  laborious  and 
painstaking  of  ministers  ;  whilst,  judging  by  the  past,  it  is  not 
easy  to  prescribe  a  limit  to  the  success  which  he  may  attain  as  an 
administrator. 
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There  are  certain  people  in  this  land  of  ours  who  make  it 
their  trade  (the  word  is  used  -advisedly)  to  prostitute  the  gift  of 
poesy  to  the  purposes  of  the  shop — who  deal  in  the  commodity 
of  rhyme  at  so  much  per  line,  or  couplet,  or  stanza,  or  for  so 
many  pence  for  the  whole  affair  (literally  "  piece-work/''  as  com- 
monly understood  in  most  trades),  and  unblushingly  perpetrate 
the  worst  of  rhymes  for  the  commonest  of  purposes,  and  for  a 
"few  coppers/'  doled  out  to  them  over  the  counter  of  the  marine 
store  dealer,  the  tea-merchant,  or  the  tailor,  or  any  one  else  who 
chooses  to  employ  rhyme,  with  or  without  reason,  to  bring  grist  to 
Iris  retail  mill. 

As  there  are  different  grades  even  among  thieves,  and  different 
classes  even  amongst  the  fallen  scum  of  our  streets,  so  there  are 
different  degrees  of  standing  among  makers  and  vendors  of  rhyme. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  man  who  will  write  marriage  or  birth- 
day odes  to  order,  who  will  strike  you  off  for  half-a-crown  thirty 
or  forty  lines  on  the  birth  of  your  son  or  the  marriage  of  your 
daughter,  or  will  give  you  a  drinking  song  for  a  convivial  party 
for  a  florin !  He  would  not  think  of  associating  with  the  man 
who  writes  tea  and  blacking  advertisements,  and  hawks  them  from 
shop  to  shop  in  search  of  customers.  Oh  no  !  he  is  far  above  him ; 
and  yet  this  man,  again,  would  think  himself  insulted  if  named  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  poet  who  t€  does"  the  affecting  copies  of 
verses  for  executions,  and  turns  into  rhyme,  as  barbarous  as  the 
deed,  all  the  horrible  details  of  "  barbarous  and  inhuman  murders 
committed  on  the  bodies  of"  any  individuals  in  any  part  of  any 
kingdom,  and  who  gloats  over  all  the  sickening  particulars  of  in- 
fanticides and  wife-killings.  And  then,  again,  there  is  the  man 
who  spends  his  time  in  concocting  couplets  and  verses  for  bon- 
bons and  valentines,  and  vends  them  to  wholesale  houses.  He  is 
looked  down  upon  by  the  maker  of  verses  for  pocket-books  and 
the  inventor  of  charades,  enigmas,  and  acrostics,  and  in  his  turn 
looks  down  contemptuously  on  the  man  who,  attending  low  places 
of  entertainment  and  tap-rooms  of  public-houses,  extemporises  for 
the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer  or  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  a  few  doggerel 
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lines  on  the  house  he  happens  to  be  in,  or  on  the  company  amongst 
which  he  has  fallen. 

And  there  are  other  grades  yet,  at  the  foot  of  the  Parnassian 
ladder,  and  the  fellows  who  are  clambering  up  or  hanging  on  its- 
lowest  rounds  are  all  jealous  one  of  the  other,  and  all  striving  to- 
keep  up  their  class  position.  The  man  on  the  lowest  round  of  all 
is  kicked  at  and  spurned  by  the  one  on  the  step  next  above  him, 
and  in  his  turn  pulls  at  the  heels  of  the  other  to  try  and  displace 
him.  And  what  difference  really  is  there  between  these  struggles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  those  at  the  top  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  Poet  Laureate,  who  is  crowned  with  bays,  and  enjoys  his 
state  appointment  as  the  poet  par  excellence  of  the  age,  but  writes 
for  the  state  shop  ?  For  does  he  not  enjoy  his  appointment  as 
the  state  poet,  that  he  may  write  royal  odes  on  accessions,  and 
on  births  and  marriages  and  deaths  in  his  royal  master's  family  ? 
And  is  he  not  open,  by  the  very  feeling  which  his  appointment 
gives  him,  to  offers  for  writing  poems  at  so  much  per  line  ? 

What  is  the  difference,  I  should  like  to  know,  except  in  de- 
gree, between  one  man  receiving  and  accepting  an  order  to 
manufacture  a  hundred  lines  of  poetry  at  a  pound  a  line,  and 
another  one  receiving  and  accepting  a  like  order  to  supply  a> 
birth-day  ode  for  half-a-crown,  or  a  rhyming  advertisement  for  a 
shilling  ? 

Some  of  the  large  houses — especially  a  gigantic  tailor's  estab- 
lishment at  the  East  End — formerly  (perhaps  even  now,  indeed) 
kept  their  own  poet  attached  to  their  establishments.  He  was, 
like  our  Poet  Laureate,  and  like  our  old  Court  Fools,  a  salaried 
attache,  and  his  duty  and  employment  was  to  write  verses  in 
praise  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  his  masters,  and  to  keep  up 
a  supply  of  rhyming  invitations  to  the  public,  to  "  come  and  buy," 
as  the  song,  "  Cherry  ripe/'  goes.  And  he  was  a  prince,  in  his  way, 
among  the  small  lean  fry  of  rhymsters,  as  much  as  the  Laureate 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  among  those  of  larger  and  fatter  growth,  and  no- 
doubt  did  as  much  good  in  his  generation  as  his  brother  clothed  in 
state.  They  who  prostitute  a  gift,  whether  they  be  poets  laureate 
or  not — whether  they  be  crowned  with  bays  or  wear  a  crownless 
hat,  whether  they  write  of  kings  or  princes,  or  of  Hyam,  Moses, 
or  Warren — are  all  alike ;  and  whatever  is  culpable  or  "  queer" 
in  one,  is  equally  so,  except  in  degree  of  course,  in  the  other. 

I  happen  to  have  before  me,  while  I  scribble  down  these  hur- 
ried thoughts,  three  or  four  little  matters  which  have  induced  or 
produced  that  train.  I  have  a  small  volume  of  verse,  written  by 
a  man  with  a  terribly  long  and  grandiloquent  name,  and  on  the 
last  page  occurs  an  advertisement  of  the  author,  who  offers  to 
write  songs  to  be  sung  at  public  dinners  on  any  occasion — agri- 
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cultural,  manufacturing,  charitable,  or  otherwise ;  odes  on  birth- 
days or  deaths  ;  songs  for  wedding  breakfasts,  introducing  the 
names  of  the  happy  bridegroom  and  the  blushing  bride,  at  half-a- 
crown  each ;  and  he  also  offers  to  write  love  verses  for  lovers,  at  an 
equally  low  price.  He  gives  his  address,  and  says  that,  on  re- 
ceiving an  order  by  post,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  and  the 
occasion  for  which  the  verses  are  wanted,  together  with  half-a-crown 
in  postage  stamps,  he  will  send  the  manuscript  by  return. 

This  is  one  of  the  matters  lying  before  me.  Another  is  an 
announcement  cut  from  a  newspaper,  that  a  certain  poet,  standing 
on  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  of  fame,  has  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  publishers  of  so-and-so  to  write  for  that  magazine 
a  poem  of  two  hundred  lines  in  length,  for  which  they  agree  to  pay 
him  a  guinea  a-line,  that  he  is  engaged  upon  it,  and  that  it  will 
appear  in  such  a  number.  Another  is  a  small  book  recently  issued, 
in  which  the  trade  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  the  visiting  of  a  shop 
or  a  manufactory,  seeing  what  is  sold  or  made  there,  and  writing 
a  verse  upon  it  for  insertion  in  his  book,  for  which  of  course  the 
proprietor  has  to  pay;  the  inference  being  that  those  who  treat  him 
best,  and  pay  him  most  liberally,  come  in  for  the  largest  slices  of 
his  cake  of  praise.  Then  I  happen  to  have  some  few  curious 
rhyming  advertisements,  which  all  tell  their  own  tale,  and 
attest,  strongly,  to  the  amount  of  talent  possessed  by  their  won- 
derful authors.  Here  is  a  clever  specimen — a  magazine  advertise- 
ment of  last  century.  It  is  "  adorned"  with  a  woodcut  of  an  old, 
knock-kneed  bellman,  and  is  headed  "The  Bellman's  Verses* 
"Weekly  Proclamation." 

0  yez !  0  yez  !  0  yez  ! 
Great  news  !  great  news ! 
My  worthy  friends  I  pray  attend, 
And  mark  my  proclamation's  end; 
Not  yet  disdain  this  homely  verse, 
Which  might  have  easily  been  worse. 
Ding,  Dong,  Ding,  Dong,  Ding! 
"What  many  dare  not  ever  boast, 

Is  what  my  master  here  can  do, 
His  magazine  now  rules  the  roast 

For  bringing  up  strange  things  to  view. 
So  to  divert  your  melancholy, 
And  banish  more  pernicious  folly, 
He  send  me  out  to  tell  you  all 
His  Wonderful  has  got  a  call ; 
Now,  anxious  for  his  reader's  pleasure, 
And  wishing  to  give  better  measure, 
Hereafter  means  to  publish  weekly ; 
To  make  it  sixty  numbers  eekly. 
For  readers  often  make  a  rout, 
Unless  they  know  what  they're  about. 
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Therefore,  he  gives  his  note  of  hand, 
His  meaning  none  misunderstand, 
From  Saturday  the  first  in  May- 
Weekly  our  wonders  we  display, 
While  monthly,  too,  our  course  we  run, 
Along  the  Zodiac  with  the  Sun. 
That  disappointment  none  may  plead, 
But,  as  they  like,  that  all  may  read, 
So  sixty  numbers  is  our  plan, 
Promised  by  Johnson,  who's  the  man. 
But,  now,  to  come  to  my  own  story, 
Your  honest  bellman,  who's  before  ye, 
Returns  you  thanks  for  favours  past, 
Hoping  those  favours  still  may  last. 
So  bless  my  masters  one  and  all ; 
And  may  none  ever  have  a  fall ; 
And  while  they  read  our  wonders  true, 
Prudence  and  pleasure  still  pursue, 
Bless  George  and  Charlotte  evermore, 
Till  Time  himself  shall  be  no  more. 

Another,  which  will  well  do  to  stand  alongside  this,  is  the  fol- 
lowing. It  is  one  of  some  hundreds  of  rhyming  advertisements 
which  were  issued  by  Bish  and  others  during  the  great  lottery 
mania  of  the  end  of  last,  and  early  part  of  the  present  century — a 
mania  about  which  I  may  some  of  these  days  say  a  little  more 
to  my  readers  than  in  this  passing  allusion — a  mania  which  made 
not  only  rhymesters  but  all  other  classes  of  people  run  mad,  and 
gave  employment  to  a  whole  host  of  poets,  who  racked  their 
brains — when  they  had  any — in  parodying  almost  every  song  in 
the  language,  and  turning  them  to  lottery-advertising  account,  in 
inventing  new  verses  to  run  to  old  tunes,  and  setting  people  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  shares,  and  tickets,  and  prizes,  and  chances. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  first  lott'ries  were  invented, 
With  very  few  prizes  adventurers  were  contented ; 
The  largest  of  which,  (so  small  were  Fortune's  bounds) 
"  Paid  in  faire  plate"  was  but  5000  pounds. 

Moderation !  moderation ! 

0,  what  a  wonderful  moderation ! 

Soon  5000  pounds  was  deem'd  but  a  small  bait, 
And  10,000  then  was  the  great  prize  of  state, 
Twenty  followed  soon  after,  then  thirty — bold  push, 
And  at  last  40,000  was  made  the  Bonne  Bouche. 
Alteration!  alteration!  &c. 

"Now  the  lott'ry  contractors  a  new  plan  pursue, 
All  the  former  outdoing  resolved  to  outdo, 
And  have  struck  out  a  plan  to  increase  public  gain, 
By  which  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  you  may  obtain. 
Temptation!    Temptation!  &c. 
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If  two  numbers  are  drawn  in  a  specifi'd  way, 
1000  whole  tickets  the  holders  repay  ; 
And  a  thousand  whole  tickets  a  chance  may  reveal 
Of  all  the  great  prizes  contain' d  in  the  wheel. 

Admiration !    Admiration ! 

0,  what  a  subject  for  admiration! 

Now,  if  you  could  get  them,  and  'twouldn't  be  strange, 
For  the  rest  of  your  life,  how  your  fortune  would  change ; 
A  coach,  a  town-house,  and  a  country-house,  too ! 
Leading  man  in  the  county ! — 0,  wouldn't  that  do  ? 
Fascination !    Fascination  !  &c. 

Then  of  loans,  and  such  fat  things,  such  slices  you'd  gain, 
Then  a  Member  of  Parliament's  seat  you'd  obtain ; 
Next  Knighthood,  then  Baronet,  and,  in  short  space, 
A  Peerage — "  My  Lord !"  and  at  last,  "  Please  your  Grace  !'r 
Fxaltation!    Exaltation!  &c. 

Such  things  are  quite  flattering,  and  surely  such  are ; 
But  a  pleasure  far  greater  remains  to  declare ; 
Consider  what  power  wealth  and  honour  procure, 
To  relieve  the  oppressed,  and  to  succour  the  poor. 
Exultation!  Exultation!  &c. 

Then  with  patriot  ardour  your  country  to  serve, 
For  riches  are  curses,  from  these  if  you  swerve, 
And  all  this  may  be  gain'd  if  your  fortune  you  try, 
And  of  Bish,  fortune's  favourite,  a  ticket  you  buy. 

Expectation  !    Expectation !  &c. 

And  the  next — 

"  This  is  a  wonder-working  age,  by  all  it  is  agreed  on, 
And  Wonders  rise  up  every  day  for  public  gaze  to  feed  on. 
To  sketch  a  few  'tis  my  intent,  while  now  I'm  in  the  mind,  sir, 
And  crown  them  all  with  one  you'll  own,  will  leave  them  far  behind,  sir. 
Then  push  along ;  for  something  new  the  public  taste  will  dash  on, 
For  Wonders  now  are  all  the  rage,  and  novelties  the  fashion. 

u  The  juggling  Indians  show  such  feats,  a  lady's  taste  'twould  shock  it— 
They  swallow  swords,  and  swallow,  too,  the  money  from  our  pocket. 
A  gentle  fair,  by  fear  unmoved,  with  courage  she  so  fraught  is 
On  red-hot  iron  skips  a  dance,  and  bathes  in  aqua  fortis. 

Then  push  along  for  something  new,  the  public  taste  will  dash  on 
For  "Wonders  now  are  all  the  rage,  and  novelties  the  fashion. 

u  The  greatest  wonder  yet  to  tell,  which  all  the  world  supprizes, 
Is  Bish's  famous  lottery,  and  Bish's  wondrous  prizes. 

Three  fifty  thousands  grace  the  scheme,  which  yet  remains  undrawn,  sir — 
A  wonder  which  was  never  known  since  any  man  was  born,  sir. 

Then  push  along,  to  Bish's  go !    Of  fortune  he's  the  man,  sir ; 

A  vote  of  thanks,  nem.  con.,  we'll  pass  for  such  a  noble  plan,  sir." 


The  same  spirit  which  called  customers  to  Bish  invited  them 
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to  others,  and  to  the  present  time  has  continued  to  invite  the 
public  to  lay  out  their  money  in  almost  every  conceivable  article, 
from  Warren's  blacking  to  Moses'  or  Hyam's  clothes,  and  from 
the  following — 

"  Try  what  you  please  (no  matter  what  it  be), 
You'll  never  find  a  substitute  for  Tea. 
The  finest  crusted  port,  the  choicest  sherry, 
(Although  beyond  all  doubt  they  make  more  merry), 
Can  ne'er  be  placed  upon  a  par  with  Tea, 
As  all  who  know  the  articles  agree ; 
While  all  its  various  properties  unite 
T'impart  a  tone  and  mend  the  appetite. 
But  Tea  to  do  all  this  must  be  the  best, 
And  fit,  as  Rose's  is,  to  stand  a  test. 
The  rarest  benefits  from  Tea  are  had, 
But  this  is  not  the  case  where  Tea  is  bad. 
Be  careful,  then,  to  buy  your  Tea  of  Rose, 
And  well  consult  your  palate  and  your  nose ; 
Test  it  with  caution,  and  examine  well, 
Nor  let  one  fault  escape  in  taste  or  smell. 
Rose  Rose  are  not  afraid  of  such  a  trial, 
Knowing  their  Teas  are  good  beyond  denial. 
Try  as  you  please,  and  you'll  admit  with  me 
That  there's  no  substitute  for  Rose's  Tea" — 

to  "  Sansflectum  Crinolines/'  "Baking  Powders/' and  "  Vermin 
Killers." 

And  now  for  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  productions  of  a  very 
modern  poet — the  author  of  the  second  little  book  to  which  I 
have  referred — the  wonderful  individual  who  writes  on  the  glories 
of  any  manufactory  or  any  shop  whose  owners  wish  to  be  adver- 
tised by  him.  The  little  book  from  which  I  am  about  to  glean 
some  of  his  choice  bits,  consists  of  112  pages,  all  of  the  same 
character,  and  is  the  thirteenth  part  he  has  issued — Heaven 
only  knows  how  many  more  he  purposes  inflicting  on  the  world. 
This  part  is  devoted  to  the  Pottery  district,  and  the  rhymester 
begins  at  Hanley,  then  goes  on  to  Stoke  and  Fenton,  and  so  back 
to  Hanley,  singing  in  his  doggerel  strain  of  several  of  the  manu- 
facturers, heading  each  with  the  royal  arms,  and  giving  a  kind  of 
trade  card  to  each.  Here  are  samples  of  his  bursting  eloquence^ 
picked  out,  a  couplet  or  so  at  random  : — 

"  That  which  went  thro'  me  as  an  electric  thrill, 
Were  th'  deeds  o'  the  executors  of  Leveson  Hill." 

"  A  great  historic  family,  I  ween, 
You  meet  in  Fenton  and  the  house  of  Green. 


*  *  *  # 
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"  True  as  the  magnet,  he  did  never  vary, 
I  saw  him  as  Hon.  Secretary ; 
As  such  the  neighbourhood  did  him  salute, 
For  three  years  of  the  Hanley  Institute. " 

"  What  dazzled  mine  eyes  as  with  lightning  flash  ? 
The  remarkable  works  of  Mr.  Ash. 

*  *  #  # 

Parian  teapots  here  and  mounted  jugs — 
!No  Art- student  at  such  his  shoulder  shrugs, 
Which  to  choose,  my  muse  I  long  besought  her, 
She  said,  '  Take  those  warranted  to  stand  hot  water.'  " 

"  The  fairy  skiff  adown  ye  muses'  sacred  rills 
In  triumph  bears  artistic  works  of  Brothers  Mills." 

u  I  o'er  undulating  lands  and  up  the  hill  did  go, 
And  glorious  works  surveyed  by  Bailey,  Murrell,  and  Co." 

"  To  Market  Place  in  Longton  it  was  the  Poet  went, 
And  here  he  first  beheld  the  veritable  John  Kent ; 
And  what  we  hail  a  moral  feat  in  our  advancing  day, 
Orders  are  executed  carefully  without  delay." 

"  Round  Minerva's  monument  thy  glory  clusters, 
Ages  trump  thy  fame  for  gold  and  silver  lustres, 
Beside,  in  coloured  stoneware  none  have  durst 
Compete  with  our  enlightened  James  Broadhurst." 

"  The  muse  of  arts  in  journeying  never  falters, 

So  turns  to  the  great  house  of  Webb  and  Walters." 

14  The  enterprising,  if  they  of  china  intend  to  get  any, 

Should  go  to  th'  manufacturer's,  Crown  Works,  Thomas  Bettany." 

"  At  breakfast,  luncheon,  tea,  and  dinner, 
We  hail  the  works  of  Mr.  William  Skinner." 

Health  and  happiness  be  the  lot  of  Alfred  and  his  dear  Charlotte, 

And  may  the  breath  of  Heaven  fan  the  sails  of  the  good  young  man ; 

And  when  the  olive  branches  come  may  they  grow  to  grace  their  home. 

Long  years  be  wafted  side  by  side  over  life's  sunny  sea 

The  gentleness  of  the  favoured  bride  with  Alfred's  amiability. 

May  every  enterprise  be  won  that  he  doth  undertake. 

0,  true  it  is  a  kindly  son  will  a  good  husband  make. 

Bride  fitted  for  the  highest  station  by  her  superior  mind, 

Enlarg'd  by  education,  both  strengthened  and  refined. 

Your  honored  mother,  Alfred  dear,  and  your  respected  father, 

May  they  live  for  many  a  year  to  see  you  laurels  gather, 

And  may  Deity  inspire  your  love  in  one  another — 

Bride !  in  whom  the  wisdom  of  your  sire  joins  the  beauty  of  your  mother." 

At  the  end  of  this  outburst  the  writer  says,  "  There  are  twenty- 
other  Longton  poems  written,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  find 
m  for  them,  or  to  make  a  choice ;  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
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with  a  good  one  for  John  Aynsley/'  and  then  goes  on  again  in  the 
old  strain  to  Longport,  Stoke,  and  Burslenx,  where  he  sings,  as 
usual,  in  rhyme  with  names  and  firms. 

"  My  muse  is  a  seraph  of  lyre-like  wing, 
And  not  a  spinster  dimitied ; 
She  doth  by  old  historic  Burslem  sing, 
And  the  Hill  Company  Limited. 
#  *  #        '  * 

Soon  shall  the  muse  sing  and  crow  like  a  Dinornii  tall  cock, 
Rapt  in  the  mighty  energy  of  Mr.  George  Alcock." 

il  As  by  Creation's  Zodiacal  lyre 

Was  I  entranced  thro'  thy  deeds,  James  Macintyre, 

He  doth  o'er  undivided  empire  reign 

As  manufacturer  of  china  and  porcelain. 

For  mortice-lock  and  bell-lever  furniture, 

On  Art's  meridian  throne  he  sits  secure. 

None,  film  or  fibre,  from  his  laurel  robs, 

Hail  finger-plates,  shutter,  drawer,  hall-door  knobs. 

Mortars,  mortars  'nd  pestles,  jugs,  jugs  metal  covered, 

Letters  for  signs,  garden  labels  hover'd. 

My  soul,  like  a  day  in  the  sky  o'er  a  Phoenix  pyre, 

"While  I  gazed  on  the  deeds  of  our  James  Macintyre. 

And  here  it  is  great  builders  ever  get 
!    Works  floriated,  geometrical,  and  set. 

No  horrors  with  dark'ning  clouds  o'  fury  broke 

Thro'  scococo,  capriccio,  baroque ; 

But  our  James  might  frome  the  sky  allure  a 

Crowd  of  angels  thro'  his  Coelatura 

Border  !    Art  history  to  us  hath  stated 

Mightiest !    Minds  have  helped  th'  decorated 

To  him  each  realm  on  earth  doth  assign  a 

Place  high  for  the  corona,  echina 

Ileuron,  fylfot,  guilloche,  cestrum,  aevron, 

The  meander,  caprimulgus,  chevron, 

Who  pioneer'd  to  Art's  eternal  shore, 

And  woke  strains  never  heard  in  any  land  before, 

Who  instructed  me  in  the  many  names 

And  terms  in  art  your  deed,  our  honest  James 

0,  to  entrance  the  ages,  I  might  harp  a 

Strain  still  more  deathless  to  his  encarpa 

A  la  grecque;  to  th'  acanthus;  Arabesque 

So  well  delineated  by  Levesque. 

And  here  from  every  age  in  glory  rife 

A  reflex  of  James's  spiritual  life, 

I  viewed  them,  well  I  knew  them  all,  and  hence 

Under  their  Talismanic  influence 

And  weird  Phylactery  was  not  spell-bound, 

Though  legions  of  genii  throng'd  aerial  around. 

But  o'er  emblems  and  o'er  epochs,  cantering  like  a  filly, 

The  muse  bore  me  on  to  greet  the  innocent  lily, 

While  e'en  pristine  Nature  seems  to  enclose 

Herself  in  this  art  miracle,  the  gorgeous  rose.,, 
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If  this  is  not  transcendent  foolery,  I  confess  my  utter  inability 
to  know  what  is.    Here  is  another  : — 

"  By  globurated  pyramids  and  blazing  towers, 
I  sought  the  seat  of  art  ceramic,  and  George  Frederick  Bowers. 
Everything  in  his  varied  line  hath  to  solar's  heights  been  borne, 
And  he  does  a  large  business  with  the  empires  of  the  morn. 
Soon  shall  his  tasteful  teas,  breakfasts,  dinners,  stand  confest 
The  accepted  beauties  of  the  wide  and  wond'rous  West. 
Mugs  are  here,  and  jugs,  and  China  of  every  kind, 
And  the  most  lovely  toilets,  to  which  first  rank's  assigned 
Extraordinary  punch-stands,  for  which  he  has  a  good  name, 
And  which  near  the  setting  sun  shall  spread  my  hero's  fame. 
Candlesticks  !    Yea,  o'er  many  thousands  forms 

Is  his  sunlit  banner  of  the  arts  unfurl' d, 
And  through  contour  and  design  that  the  refined  scholar  charms 

George  Frederick  Lowers  supplieth  the  world. 
In  '62,  and  often  he  the  laurel  won ; 
And  let  the  bard  acknowledge,  ere  the  lay  be  done, 
The  enlightened  courtesy  of  my  hero's  son." 

After  a  whole  host  of  these  sickeningly-absurd  rhymes,  comes 
what  the  writer  calls  a  c  Poems/  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beres- 
ford-Hope,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  Viscount  Ingestre,  the 
latter  being  as  follows  : — 

"  You  are  a  favourite  of  my  mother's  ; 
Well  had  it  been  for  many  others 
If  they  were  so  open,  sound,  and  true, 
When  they  numbered  the  same  years  as  you. 
In  the  next  my  muse  shall  show  her  powers, 
By  writing  a  poem  called  *  Alton  Towers.'  " 

Then  follows  "  The  Great  Scholarship  Poem,  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood," and  several  other  wretched  pieces  of  composition,  and  the 
volume  sums  up  thus  for  Hanley  : — 

"  There  is  a  poem  written  for  John  Dimmock  and  Co., 
But  where  it  is  at  th'  present  time  I  do  not  know ; 
I  gave  it  to  my  secretary,  asked  him  to  mind  it, 
But  when  wanted  for  the  press,  he  could  not  find  it. 
In  the  forthcoming  supplement,  among  the  first 
Names  to  appear  will  be  that  of  Squire  Pankhurst. 
Th'  Hanley  firm,  Messrs.  Unwin,  Holmes,  and  Whittingham, 
The  minstrel  shall  not  be  after  forgetting  them. 
When  the  muse's  pinions  I  again  unfold  'em, 
They  shall  clang  upon  the  winds  for  Thomas  Oldham. 
The  muse  inspired  me  very  luckily 
For  sanitary  measures,  and  Mr.  Buckley. 

For  Longton : — 

"  The  muse,  though  fate  afar  hath  driven  her, 
Yet  appreciates  the  worth  of  Scrivener. 
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A  few  days  ago  Minerva  felt  the  poet's  pulse, 

And  said,  *  You're  in  condition  to  write  on  Walker  and  Hulse.' 

The  poet  has  a  little  bijou  ready  done 

For  Longton,  and  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Son. 

I've  to  oblivion  consigned  many  others, 

But  soon  forth  to  light  shall  come  Copestake,  Brothers. 

We  look  thro'  scenes  of  war  on  this  and  that  field, 

But  we  hail  th'  arts  of  peace  in  Mr.  Chatfield. 

Yon  revolving  orbs  the  muse  made  tracks  on, 

As  the  tide  of  song  flow'd  in  for  Gosling  and  Jackson. 

May  songs  of  angels  yet  awake  the  welkin, 

And  art  bards  grow  rapturous  o'er  the  deeds  of  Elkin. 

As  was  said  to  David  by  Nathan, 

1  Thou  art  the  man,'  for  us  Boss  Wathan, 

Like  a  refreshing  gale  o'er  an  evergreen  topwood, 

Is  the  memory  of  Mr.  Dale,  late  Hilditch  and  Hop  wood." 

And,  lastly,  for  Stoke  : — 

"  Soon  the  sciences  from  their  meridian  thrones 
Shall  flash  a  rival  day  upon  our  Mr.  Jones. 
More  to  come  !    Hhyming  of  names — 'tis  not  this  or  that  tires, 
But  the  rest,  except  very  few,  I  reserve  for  th'  satires." 

By  which,  I  suppose,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  rhyming  rod  in  pickle  for  those  who  have  acted  discreetly,  and 
not  paid  for  such  fulsome  rubbish.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in 
his  Tour,  praised  according  to  the  entertainment  he  received,  and 
slighted  or  blamed  where  he  did  not  dine,  or  receive  other  hos- 
pitality, and  the  wretched  bard  of  this  little  book  has,  to  some 
extent,  followed  in  his  wake. 

And  now,  after  these  examples,  comes  the  question — can 
manufacturers  derive  the  slightest  benefit,  or  reap  even  the  smallest 
return  from  this  kind  of  doggerel  rhyme  ?  The  answer  to  this  is, 
decidedly — no  ! 

It  can  easily  be  understood,  and  is,  indeed,  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  such  rhyming  adventurists  as  were  issued  by  Warren,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  newspapers  and  hand-bills  at  the  present  day,  con- 
cerning the  cheapest  teas,  the  cheapest  boots  and  shoes,  or  other 
articles,  do  bring  a  certain  amount  of  custom  to  a  shop ;  but  to 
manufacturers  such  as  those  in  the  Potteries,  and  at  Birmingham, 
it  is  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  smallest  advan- 
tage can  accrue.  Where  a  manufacturer  produces  an  article 
always  bearing  his  own  name — whether  it  be  as  I  have  said,  black- 
ing, baking-powder,  vermin-killer,  starch,  mustard,  or  what  not — 
which  people  have  to  ask  for  by  name  or  maker  when  buying  it  at 
a  retail  shop,  I  can  quite  understand  that  to  keep  the  name  con- 
stantly before  the  public  in  any  way  which  will  impress  it  on 
the  memory,  is  advantageous  ;  but  with  firms  whose  manufactures 
are  not  sold  as  Smith's  basins,  Brown's  mugs,  Jones's  tea-cups,  or 
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Robinson's  plates,  but  whose  goods  are  sent  out  simply  as  goods, 
the  name  of  the  maker  of  which  the  public  is  supremely  ignorant 
of,  it  is  another  matter,  and  becomes  undignified  and  mischievous. 

I  have  alluded  to  a  class  of  rhymsters  who  write  the  Catnach 
verses  for  executions,  and  the  rhyming  accounts  of  assaults  and 
murders.  Upon  these  men  the  writer  of  the  verses  I  have 
quoted  would  naturally  look  down  with  turned-up  nose  and  con- 
temptuous curl  of  lip,  and  yet  his  verses,  or  those  written  for 
collectors  of  rags  and  bones,  are  at  least  as  good,  and  every  bit  as 
useful  to  the  world,  as  his  own.  Here  are  a  couple  of  verses  as  a 
sample,  which  are  equal  in  rhyme,  and  certainly  in  pathos,  to  the 
best  in  the  book  : — 

"  A  dreadful  deed  of  murder  to  you  I  will  unfold, 
'Tis  a  tale  as  sad  and  horrid  as  ever  yet  was  told  ; 
At  Ilkeston,  in  Derbyshire,  alas  !  it  is  too  true — 
A  wretched  son  the  deed  has  done — his  own  dear  father  slew. 

His  own  dear  father  he  did  slay, 
On  Wednesday  eve,  the  first  of  May. 

"  George  Smith,  a  sad  and  wretched  man,  his  father's  blood  did  spill, 
On  that  fatal  spot  he  fired  the  shot  which  did  his  father  kill. 
It  is  supposed  he  meant  to  rob  his  parent  of  his  wealth, 
And  when  the  deed  was  done  he  said  his  father  killed  himself.' 9 

As  on  another  occasion  I  intend  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
criminal  literature,  I  will  not  now  pursue  this  subject  farther. 
There  always  have  been,  and  there  always  will  be,  different  grades 
of  rhymers,  and  it  may  have  been  well,  perhaps,  thus  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  works  of  Our  Minor  Poets. 
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BEAUTY. 


Beauty  wins  all  my  worship  :  I  can  gaze 

Upon  a  scene  of  loveliness,  until 
A  blissful  rapture  through  my  being  plays, 

And  both  mine  eyelids  fill. 

Rising  and  setting  suns  possess  the  power 
To  stir  my  spirit  with  their  mystic  leaven ; 

And  in  the  petals  of  a  simple  flower 
I  see  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

A  summer  morning  melts  into  my  soul ; 

A  gurgling  streamlet  gushes  o'er  my  heart ; 
A  happy  blaze  of  sunlight  bids  the  whole 

Of  this  world's  cares  depart. 

Whatever  in  Art  or  Nature  that  excels, — 
In  all  things  pure,  and  holy,  and  refined 

From  outward  dross  of  earth, — there  beauty  dwells 
Eternally  enshrined  ! 

Its  essence  permeates  the  atmosphere  : 

To  fix  its  form  in  stone  the  sculptor  tries  : 

And  I  have  drunk  its  spirit  from  the  clear 
Blue  depth  of  pictured  eyes. 
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Therefore  I  count  its  sweetness  all  divine, 
And  my  deep-drawn  devotion  long  to  prove, 

The  while  I  burn  upon  its  sacred  shrine 
The  incense  of  my  love. 

Nor  is  this  love  idolatry,  for  in 

The  lowliest  flower  that  rises  from  the  sod, 
We  lose  all  sense  of  earthliness  and  sin, 

And  stand  alone  with  God  ! 

And  while  our  eyes  with  tears  of  rapture  swim, 

The  spirit  rises  on  ecstatic  wings, 
And  yearns  for  closer  intercourse  with  Him 

From  whom  all  beauty  springs. 

By  the  late  William  Leighton. 
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Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  11th  of  August — just  in 
time  to  allow  the  most  conscientious  and  faithful  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  get  away  to  the  moors  by  the  12th — by  perhaps  the- 
very  worst  Queen's  Speech  that  was  ever  penned.  Even  a  friendly 
critic  characterizes  it  as  "  turgid  rubbish  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  more  complimentary  language  which  should  aptly 
describe  it.  It  was  full  of  hopes,  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  raise  the  painful  suspicion  that,  in  reality,  they  represented 
nothing  but  doubts.  Her  Majesty  "  hoped"  that  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  in  Ireland  might  promote  the  work  of  peace, 
and  that  the  suspension  of  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
might  tend  to  maintain  relations  on  a  durable  basis  of  friendship. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  which  is  more  conspicuous — the  want 
of  grace  or  the  want  of  logic  in  this  curious  language.  After  a 
surfeit  of  sentences  conceived  on  the  same  plan,  and  constructed 
with  the  same  skill,  the  speech  concluded  with  an  assurance  to 
both  Houses  that,  during  the  recess,  they  "would  continue  to 
gather  that  practical  knowledge  and  experience  which  form  the 
solid  basis  of  legislative  aptitude."  It  will  probably  remain  a 
mystery  who  is  the  writer  of  this  fine  thing — the  real  author  of 
this  marvellous  piece  of  English ;  but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  any  minis- 
try to  have  allowed  such  stuff  to  go  forth  to  the  world  under 
their  seal. 

The  work  of  the  session  has  been  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  carrying  of  one  great  measure ;  and  it  will  depend  upon  the 
estimate  people  form  of  the  latter  whether  the  new  parliament  have 
in  its  infancy  distinguished  itself  or  otherwise.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  fighting  the  battle  over  again.  To  the  Liberals  has 
been  the  victory ;  and  we  must  leave  it  to  the  future  to  show  that 
it  has  been  gained  rather  at  the  expense  of  their  country  than  of 
their  political  adversaries,  and  to  history  to  point  out  the  juncture 
at  which  the  British  Parliament  first  forsook  old  ways,  and 
courted  the  path  which  leads  to  destruction  and  chaos.  But  if  the 
wisdom  of  a  legislature  depend  upon  the  individual  intellect  and 
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sagacity  of  its  members,  we  regret  to  say  that  what  Radicals  love 
to  speak  of  as  the  "Householders'  Parliament"  scarcely  holds  out 
to  us  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  or  illustrious  future.  Hardly  any 
addition  has  been  made  by  it  to  the  debating  or  consultative  power 
of  the  old  House ;  and  we  look  in  vain  through  the  ranks  of  those 
whom  Householders  delight  to  honour,  or  who  delight  to  honour 
Householders,  for  the  promising  statesmen  of  the  next  generation. 
Nor  have  they  made  up  by  individuality  and  idiosyncracy  of 
character  for  their  want  of  brain  power.  Never  before  was  there 
a  majority  so  stupid  or  so  servile.  The  delegates  of  the  House- 
holders obey,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them.  They  origi- 
nate nothing,  modify  nothing,  control  nothing.  The  Liberal  Whip 
must  have  had  an  uncommonly  easy  time  of  it.  Without  argu- 
ment, without  pressure,  without  threat,  the  majority  have  voted 
precisely  as  they  were  bidden;  and,  for  the  first  time  on  record, 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  during  the  entire  session  in  which 
there  was  the  very  feeblest  secession,  or  even  the  faintest  sign  of 
mutiny.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  have  carried  every  individual  measure  he  advocated — no 
matter  how  great  or  how  small;  and  his  subordinates — notably 
Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Austin  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue — 
have  revelled  in  the  insolent  answers  which  such  a  demeanour  on 
the  part  of  their  followers  constantly  enabled  them  to  give. 
Whether  it  be  in  human  nature  to  maintain  permanently  so  docile 
an  attitude,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Land  question,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  promised  to  deal  with  in  the  ensuing  session,  will 
test  fidelity  to  the  utmost ;  and,  what  with  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliating his  Irish  and  more  extreme  Radical  followers,  and  of  not 
outraging  the  feelings  or  fears  of  his  Whig  colleagues,  the  Premier 
will  be  sorely  exercised  to  devise  a  successful  bill.  As  yet  we 
have  had  no  further  intimation  of  what  it  is  to  be. 

The  only  light  we  possess  is  that  which  was  vouchsafed  us 
during  the  elections  of  last  year.  Already,  however,  there  is  a  talk 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Lowe  visiting  Ireland;  but 
we  doubt  if  such  a  scheme  would  result  in  concord.  Unless  either 
the  first  two  abandon  their  repeatedly-expressed  opinions  out  of 
deference  to  the  latter,  or  the  latter  waive  his  in  deference  to 
theirs,  the  Land  question  is  destined  to  create  a  serious  split  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  question  of  Education 
in  Ireland,  with  which  the  Government  has  promised  likewise  to 
deal  in  1870.  The  utterances  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  on  this 
subject,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  motion  respecting  Trinity 
College,  just  before  Parliament  broke  up,  foreshadow  a  policy 
which  it  i3  quite  impossible  Mr.  Lowe  can  accept,  unless  he  stoop 
to  swallow  his  most  indignant  protests  wholesale,  He  has  hitherto 
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been  the  sworn  advocate  of  the  National  System  of  Education 
in  Ireland ;  and  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  uncontradicted  by 
any  of  his  colleagues,  went  so  far  in  his  approval  of  the  Denomi- 
national system  as  to  more  than  suggest  the  foundation  and 
endowment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  university.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  revolutionize  secondary  education  without  likewise  rever- 
sing our  policy  in  primary  education ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
this  is  what  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood  of 
Ireland  intend  to  demand  of  us.  And  the  time  must  necessarily 
arrive  when  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  to  decide  between  retracing 
his  steps,  or  advancing  still  further  in  his  alliance  with  Irish  Ultra- 
montanism.  We  refer  to  these  matters  thus  early,  since  it  seems 
to  us  by  no  means  premature  to  watch  the  next  developments  in 
Liberal  policy. 

If  the  parliamentary  vacation  cause  our  domestic  affairs  to  be 
— we  will  not  say  dull,  but  just  a  little  tame — Continental  politics 
have  during  the  past  month  been  more  than  usually  lively.  When 
we  last  wrote,  the  French  public  were  waiting  with  extreme  curio- 
sity to  know  what  interpretation  would  be  given  to  the  Imperial 
Letter  of  July  12  by  the  promised  Senatus  Consultum. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  we  were  among  those  who 
doubted  if  the  Constitutional  Reforms  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
would  embody  that  practical  surrender  of  personal  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  concession  of  the  principle  of 
responsible  Ministries,  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  aims  even  of 
the  Tiers  Parti.  We  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  Senatus  Con- 
sultum has  exceeded  our  expectations.  It  contains  twelve  articles, 
the  most  important  of  which  declare  that  Ministers,  though  they 
depend  solely  on  the  Emperor,  are  responsible ;  that  they  may  be 
Deputies,  and  may  speak  both  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  and  the 
Senate ;  that  the  initiation  of  laws  belongs  both  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  Chamber ;  that  the  latter  may  make  its  own  rules  and 
elect  its  own  officers ;  that  its  members  may  ask  questions  and 
move  resolutions,  votes  of  censure  among  them ;  that  commercial 
treaties  can  be  ratified  only  after  a  law  passed  in  their  favour  ; 
and  that  the  Budget  must  be  voted,  chapter  by  chapter.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  seriousness  and  scope  of  these 
Reforms  ;  and  though  the  Senate  has  not  yet  formally  sanctioned 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  already  represent  the 
future  Constitution  of  France.  We  do  not  ourselves  believe  that 
the  Emperor  has  by  any  means  convinced  himself  that  he  must 
resign  any  vestige  of  Personal  Power ;  but  it  seems  evident  that 
he  will  ultimately  be  obliged  to  do  so  if  the  new  power  he  con- 
cedes to  the  Legislature  be  skilfully  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  demanded.    It  is  for  the  French  people  themselves  to  show 
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i;hat  they  are  capable  of  placidly  enjoying  and  discreetly  utilizing 
genuine  Parliamentary  institutions.  If  they  are,  their  present 
sovereign  will  not  only  not  stand  in  their  way,  but  will  second  their 
endeavours.  Justice  demands  that  a  handsome  acknowledgment 
should  be  made  of  the  plenary  manner  in  which  Napoleon  III. 
has  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  most  cherished  attributes  and  his  most 
profound  convictions.  If  the  only  course  not  sure  to  end  in 
disaster  open  to  a  man  be  a  wise  course,  the  Emperor  has  clearly 
done  a  wise  thing.  By  retaining  Personal  Power,  he  might  possibly 
have  made  the  remainder  of  his  reign  more  brilliant  and  distin- 
guished, but  he  would  have  left  a  damnosa  hereditas  to  his  boy. 
His  dynasty  would  have  died  with  him.  Whether  the  new  Con- 
stitution will  protract  its  existence  beyond  his  natural  life,  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that  nothing  else  would. 
The  Phoenix  has  once  more,  though  in  a  novel  manner,  sacrificed 
itself  for  the  sake  of  its  offspring.  Nor  is  any  opportunity  lost 
of  presenting  the  Prince  Imperial  to  the  gaze  of  those  who,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  his  future  subjects.  Indisposition  having  pre- 
vented the  Emperor  from  visiting  the  camp  at  Chalons  on  the 
15th  of  August,  he  sent  his  son  to  represent  him,  and  together 
with  the  young  Ambassador,  a  letter  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  himself  appear  "  in  the  midst  of  the  great  military 
family/'  At  the  close  of  a  review,  the  Prince,  through  General 
Bourbaki,  expressed  himself,  in  the  conventional  language  of 
such  occasions,  "  well  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the 
troops/'' 

But  the  15th  of  August — the  (supposed)  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Founder  of  the  Napoleonic  Dynasty — was  marked  by 
a  yet  greater  event.  "  Faites  grand,  sire  /"  recently  exclaimed  one 
of  his  literary  admirers ;  and  the  Emperor,  resolved  to  outdo  an- 
ticipation, proclaimed  a  Universal  Amnesty  on  the  national  fete 
day.  Every  political  exile  may  now  return  to  France;  and  those 
Frenchmen  who  remain  c  irreconcilable/  do  so  only  because 
nothing  can  reconcile  them.  It  would  be  a  bold  thing  to  pro- 
phesy that  factions  and  animosities  will  be  silenced  by  the  steps 
which  the  Emperor  has  recently  taken  with  so  much  candour ;  but 
for  the  present,  at  least,  most  of  his  worst  enemies  are  compelled 
for  decency's  sake  to  approach  his  concessions,  in  a  spirit  of 
moderation  and  welcome.  If  the  Emperor  only  live  for  a  dozen 
more  years,  perhaps  a  new  and  happier  era  has  opened  for  the 
great  country  whose  internal  affairs  at  least  he  has  conducted 
with  undeniable  sagacity,  if  not  always  with  remarkable  fore- 
sight. 

Whilst  France  has  thus  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  with 
its  own  concerns,  Count  Beust  has  been  enlivening  the  general 
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Continental  situation  by  some  singular  exhibitions  of  disregard 
for  diplomatic  reserve.  The  speech  he  recently  delivered  to  the 
Hungarian  Delegation,  gratuitously  parading  as  it  did  the  friendly 
relations  between  Austria  and  France,  and  the  alleged  impossibility 
of  establishing  similar  feelings  with  the  Court  of  Berlin,  inasmuch 
as  his  advances  had  not  been  met  by  Prussia  in  a  reciprocating 
spirit,  was  not  calculated  to  dissipate  the  alienation  he  lamented. 
The  dispatches  which  have  passed  between  the  two  Powers  in  con- 
sequence of  this  accusation  of  unfriendliness,  are  equally  little 
calculated  to  remove  what  ill-feeling  exists.  Those  sent  from 
Berlin  are  not  penned  by  Count  Bismark,  but  the  ad  interim  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Thile;  and  one  of  them  at  least 
is  marked  by  considerable  acerbity  of  language  and  drift.  Count 
Beust's  charges  of  unfriendliness  are  vigorously  rebutted,  and  the 
counter  charge  is  preferred  that  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  has  not  for  a  year  and  a  half  craved  audience  of  Count 
Bismark.  As  for  the  more  general  matters  of  jealousy  which 
Count  Beust  has  unwisely  revived,  Baron  Thile  takes  occasion  to 
remind  Austria,  in  language  anything  but  courtly,  that  she  is  a 
stranger  to  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  that  Prussia  cannot 
tolerate  any  interference.  Baron  Beust's  last  reply,  so  far  as  we 
are  yet  acquainted  with  it,  is  somewhat  lame.  It  is  distant  in 
tone,  though  not  offensive ;  but -we  sincerely  trust  that  the  invita- 
tion it  contains  to  discuss  still  further  the  differences  between  the 
two  Chancelleries,  will  not  be  accepted.  As  long  as  France  is  in- 
disposed to  go  to  war  to  get  rid  of  her  '  asphyxiation'  by  the 
triumphs  of  Prussia,  these  bickerings  are  not  of  much  immediate 
consequence.  But  they  have  the  triple  misfortune  of  encouraging 
the  still  secretly-cherished  mortification  and  aggressive  ambition 
of  that  country,  of  compelling  Russia  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  in 
her  military  preparations,  and  of  making  Count  Beust.  if  not  the 
empire  he  otherwise  serves  so  well,  extremely  ridiculous. 

The  month  has  been  rather  fruitful  of  paper  wars ;  the  Sultan 
having  sent  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  one  of  the  most  peremptory 
dispatches  ever  published.  It  is  in  fact  a  very  severe  reproof 
from  a  Lord  to  his  vassal,  and  contains  a  plain  demand  for  a  ca- 
tegorical promise  of  amendment.  The  Pasha  is  begged  to  remem- 
ber that  he  is  only  a  subject,  that  the  great  privileges  conferred 
upon  him  can  be  recalled,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  these  few 
favourable  but  revocable  concessions,  "  Egypt  differs  in  nothing 
from  other  provinces/''  The  chief  complaint  against  him  is  that 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  invite  European  sovereigns  to  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal — a  step  which  is  not  within  his  com- 
petence, but  exclusively  writhin  that  of  his  superior  and  Sovereign 
at  Constantinople.    He  is  further  accused  of  withdrawing  his 
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troops  from  Crete  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  most 
wanted,  of  buying  ironclads  and  munitions  of  war  beyond  all 
necessity,  of  imposing  intolerable  burdens  on  his  people,  and  of 
forgetting — this  reads  like  an  epigrammatic  sentence  from  "  Ras- 
selas" — that  "luxury  does  not  produce  civilization,  but  follows  it." 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Viceroy  has,  for  some  years, 
been  seeking,  with  no  small  skill,  to  weaken  the  ties  that  bind  him 
to  his  Suzerain,  and  that  in  nothing  more  has  he  betrayed  his 
temper  and  designs  than  in  his  ostentatious  display  of  royal  mag- 
nificence, for  which  the  taxpayers  of  Egypt,  present  and  future, 
are  accountable.  Still,  the  jealousy  transparent  in  the  letter  to 
the  Khedive,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  him,  is  scarcely  justi- 
fied by  the  acts  it  indicates ;  and  the  arrogance  of  its  language  was 
well  calculated  to  make  retreat  impossible.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
assured  that  the  Viceroy's  answer  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
power  of  dissimulation,  however,  possessed  by  Orientals,  is  well 
known ;  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  argue  from  immediate  meekness 
to  the  fact  of  ultimate  submission.  But  for  the  present  there  is 
no  Oriental  Question. 

In  Spain  there  has  been  a  Carlist  revolt,  Don  Carlos  himself 
having  been  supposed  to  take  part  in  it.  As  yet  none  but  very 
partial  fighting  has  taken  place  j  in  all  of  it  the  insurgents  have 
been  worsted;  and  we  are  assured  that  we  have  seen  all  we  shall 
see.  In  plain  words,  the  revolt  is  said  to  be  a  failure,  and  possibly 
it  may  be.  But  its  failure  does  not  in  any  degree  improve  the 
position  of  Spain  or  of  its  miserably  incompetent  government. 
Discontent  everywhere  prevails.  The  Regent  has  revived  the  law 
of  1821,  which  inflicts  death  by  martial  edict  upon  insurgents ;  and 
General  Prim,  improving  upon  its  severity,  has  promoted  a  man 
who  has  inflicted  it  upon  nine  innocent  persons,  without  a  trial  of 
any  sort.  In  fact  chaos,  tempered  by  the  terror  of  a  military 
force,  which  its  Head  would  use  mercilessly  if  required,  reigns  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  present  government  is  but  a  dog  in  the 
manger.  It  neither  does  nor  permits  others  to  do.  It  is  declared 
to  be  negotiating  with  the  United  States — from  which  we  have  no 
other  tidings  of  consequence — for  the  sale  of  Cuba ;  but  the  in- 
telligence on  this  head  is  so  conflicting  that  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  confident  conclusion. 

The  Italian  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  and,  therefore,  the  news 
from  Italy  is  of  that  excellent  kind  which  is  said  to  be  entirely 
negative.  All  interest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  is  centred  in 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  which  is  to  be  held  at  Rome  on  the  8th 
of  December.  Certain  Anglicans,  and  certain  Protestants  as  well, 
have  been  affecting  a  desire  to  share  in  its  deliberations ;  but  over 
and  above  the  fact  that  they  certainly  would  not  be  admitted,  at 
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least  on  terms  of  equality,  the  general  good  sense  of  the  English 
community  is  of  opinion  that  we  have  really  nothing  to  do 
"dans  cette  galere."  The  Council  will  be  a  grand,  and  perhaps 
an  important  event ;  but  the  proper  position  of  Englishmen  is 
outside.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  will  be  declared.  If  so,  the  fatuity  of  Rome  knows  no 
bounds. 


END  OF  VOL.  III. 


BILLING,  PRINTER,  GUILDFORD. 


The  Proprietor  of  the  St.  James'  bogs  to  acknowledge  with 
thanks  the  receipt,  for  Ishmael  in  London,  of  7s.  7d.  from  B.  T. 
Mv  Bolton,  and  10s.  from  "One  Interested/'  and  will  announce 
in  the  June  Number  to  what  Society  these  amounts  have  been 
forwarded. 


ERRATA. 


Page  22,  lino  29,  for  "vapport"  read  "  rapport.'" 

„  20,  ,,     9,  dele  "  conservative." 

„  29,  „  14,  for  "  shake,"  read  "  strike." 

„  31,  „  27,  for  "  fall,"  read  "  pall." 

„  31,  „  30,  for  "  this,5'  read  "  their." 

„  31,  „  31,  for  "  and/'  reo*Z  "  to." 

„  32,  „  20,  for  c:  the,"  redd  "  this." 
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